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The  hohcat  is  one  of  Pennsylvania’s  most  beautiful  creatures,  a wraith 
of  our  brushy  wild  areas  that’s  rarely  seen,  even  by  sportsmen  who 
spend  many  days  afield.  In  the  minds  of  some,  he’s  a “wildcat” — a 
vicious  big  game  killer — hut  in  actuality  most  of  his  diet  is  made  up  of 
mice,  voles  and  rabbits.  When  an  outdoorsman  does  glimpse  one  of 
these  secretive  natural  hunters,  he  remembers  it  forever  ana  describes 
the  occasion  to  friends  in  countless  camps.  In  1970  the  hohcat  was 
declared  a game  animal  in  Pennsylvania  and  has  been  given  total  protec- 
tion since  that  time.  His  numbers  now  are  increasing. 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


S.  1936 — Senator  Kennedy’s  Handgun  Bill 

SENATOR  EDWARD  KENNEDY’S  long-anticipated  handgun  hill  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  on  October  24,  1979.  Its  identifying  number  is  S.  1936.  As 
expected,  it’s  not  the  sort  of  thing  which  will  make  pro-gun  people  jump  with  jov, 
though  in  his  introductory  remarks  for  the  Congressional  Record  Senator  Kennedy 
goes  out  of  his  way  to  make  it  sound  acceptable.  After  an  emotional  introduction 
( “During  the  Vietnam  war  the  number  of  American  civilians  murdered  here  at 
home  was  larger  than  the  number  of  American  soldiers  killed  in  combat  in  In- 
dochina . . . etc.)  he  states  that  the  American  people  want  strong  handgun  control 
laws,  that  this  proposed  legislation  does  not  apply  to  rifles  or  shotguns  and  does  not 
restrict  hunting  in  any  way,  does  not  jeopardize  anyone  s rights  to  legitimately  buy 
or  use  a handgun,  nor  limit  pistol  clubs,  etc. 

Tho,se  details  glossed  over,  he  tells  what  the  bill  is  designed  to  do,  including: 
reduce  handgun  crime  by  stopping  the  commerce  in  “Saturday  Night  Specials 
establish  a commission  to  determine  whether  the  criteria  for  defining  a “Saturday 
Night  Special  ” should  be  revised;  attack  illegal  triilfic  in  handguns  by  assuring  that 
all  handgun  transactions  are  in  compliance  with  federal  law;  establish  a regulatory 
procedure  to  insure  that  a prospective  purchaser  does  not  have  a criminal  record,  a 
history  of  mental  illness  or  drug  addiction,  is  at  least  21  and  is  properly  identifiable; 
subject  sales  to  a 21-day  waiting  period  to  permit  verification  of  information; 
encourage  states  to  adopt  license-to-carry  laws  modeled  ;ifter  Massachusetts’ 
Bartley-Fox  law.  Senator  Kennedy  also  claims  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  create 
another  expensive  federal  bureaucracy  to  supervise  handgun  control  efforts  as  the 
record  keeping  will  be  done  by  the  handgun  industry  itself.  And  the  bill  calls  for  a 
mandatory  jail  term  for  use  of  a handgun  during  the  commission  of  a federal  felony. 
There  are  other  objectives,  but  you  get  the  idea. 

Some  of  these  goals  are  not  unreasonable.  Persons  with  mental  or  drug  problems 
should  not  have  access  to  handguns.  However,  the  laws  of  various  states,  including 
Pennsylvania,  already  cover  this.  But  as  is  so  often  the  case  with  politicians  with  a 
purpose,  points  they  don’t  want  to  discuss  tend  to  get  lost  in  the  shuffle.  For 
instance,  it’s  not  difficult  at  all  to  define  a “ Saturday  Night  Special  in  such  a way 
that  it  will  describe  some  of  the  best  handguns  ever  made,  and  this  could  easily 
happen  with  a few  anti-gun  members  on  the  commission  Senator  Kennedy  men- 
tions. He  talks  about  the  Bartley-Fox  law  reducing  handgun 
crime  15  percent  in  Massachusetts  but  doesn’t  mention  that 
during  the  same  period  crimes  with  knives  rose  24  percent  there. 

Maybe  he  feels  that  a person  with  his  throat  cut  is  not  as  dead  as 
one  that’s  been  shot.  He  opts  for  a jail  term  for  federal  felonies 
committed  with  a handgun  but  ignores  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
crimes  discussed  come  under  state  jurisdiction.  He  blithely 
suggests  that  handgun  manufacturers  will  handle  the  record 
keeping  chores,  without  mentioning  that  the  attendant 
multi-million  dollar  costs  would  have  to  be  passed  on  to  the 
buyers,  making  it  economically  impossible  for  many  to  make  a 
purchase — even  assuming  such  a job  could  be  wished  off  on 
the  manufacturers. 

Senator  Kennedy  and  his  friends  may  like  S.  1936,  but  we 
don’t  see  how  anyone  else  can. — Boh  Bell 


Editorials  may  be  reprinted  if  credit  line  is  given. 
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Late  Season, 
Late  Morning 


By  Chuck  Jones 

Rick  put  his  breakfast  coffee  cup 
down  and  turned  to  me.  “Dad,  I’ve 
been  home  from  college  over  a week 
and  we  haven’t  been  out  hunting  once.  ” 
It  was  the  first  Saturday  after 
Christmas,  one  of  <^hose  gray,  chilly 
days.  There  were  still  scattered  pockets 
of  snow  in  the  woods,  but  the  fields 
were  bare  except  for  patches  of  mist  in 
the  hollows.  We  had  been  enjoying  a 
leisurely  breakfast,  and  wading  around 
in  wet  goldenrods  looking  for  rabbits  or 
sitting  on  a wet  log  wasn’t  exactly  how 
I d planned  to  spend  the  day.  But  Rick  s 
exams  had  made  it  impossible  for  him 
to  do  any  hunting  during  either  the 
small  game  or  deer  season,  so  I admit- 
ted, “Well,  the  dog  could  use  a run  and 
it  would  probably  do  us  some  good  to 
get  out  of  the  house  for  a few  hours.  ” 
“No,  I thought  we  d go  out  and  get 
you  a deer.  Bow  season’s  in  again,’’  Rick 
said,  getting  up  from  the  table. 

“It’s  pretty  late  in  the  morning  to 
. . . ” I stopped,  seeing  my  wife  begin- 
ning to  smile  and  knowing  what  she  was 
thinking. 

Several  years  before  I had  forgotten 
to  set  the  alarm  the  night  before  the  last 
day  of  deer  season.  As  I stomped 
around  the  bedroom  cussing  out  myself 
and  wishing  there  were  someone  else  I 
could  blame,  my  wife  had  said,  “Why 
don’t  you  go  out  anyhow?  You’re  going 
to  be  mad  all  day  if  you  stay  around  the 
house.  ” 

“At  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning?  It’ll 
be  ten  by  the  time  I get  there.  Ridicu- 
lous! It’s  far  too  late  now.  I’ve  just 
blown  the  last  day  of  the  season,  ” I 
marveled  at  how  a woman  could  live 
with  a dedicated  deer  hunter  for  years 
and  learn  so  little  about  deer  hunting. 

“Well,  ” my  wife  said  sweetly,  “if  it’s 
too  late  to  hunt  after  eight  o’clock,  why 
do  you  stay  out  all  day?  I’ve  often 
wondered.  ” 


While  I was  trying  to  think  of  a 
suitable  answer,  I got  into  my  hunting 
clothes,  grabbed  my  rifle  and  went 
hunting.  Shortly  after  1 o’clock  I was 
back  home  with  one  of  the  largest  deer 
I ve  ever  killed. 

So  I stopped  what  I was  about  to  say, 
and  instead  remarked  that  I thought 
Rick  was  the  one  who  ought  to  get  in  a 
little  hunting.  I’d  had  a good  season  on 
pheasants  and  had  muffed  a couple  of 
shots  during  the  regular  archery  sea- 
son. But  the  firearms  season  for  deer 
had  been  a disaster.  I had  hunted  in 
New  York  State  on  a friend  s farm  dur- 
iM  their  shotgun  season  and  had  gotten 
off  a couple  of  shots,  but  didn’t  connect 
with  either  of  the  two  bucks  I’d  seen. 
During  the  Pennsylvania  season  I had 
frozen  in  vain.  People  shot  deer  on  all 
sides  of  me,  but  I had  seen  a grand  total 
of  six  does.  It  clearly  wasn  t my  year  to 
get  a deer. 

But  Rick  said,  “I  haven’t  had  any 
chance  to  practice  with  my  bow  since 
last  year.  So  get  your  stuff  together  and 
I’ll  chase  something  in  to  you.  ” 

Permission 

A friend  who  owns  a farm  in  the 
western  end  of  our  county  had  given 
me  permission  to  put  up  some  tree 
stands  on  the  wooded  ridges  that  sepa- 
rate his  fields.  One  was  at  the  eastern 
end  of  his  farm  where  the  oaks  on  the 
narrow  ridge  merged  with  a thick  stand 
of  scrub  pine.  Deer  traveling  the  ridge 
had  beaten  a clear  trail  where  they 
turned  into  the  patch  of  pines  on  their 
way  to  a large  wooded  area  farther  to 
the  east.  I suggested  that  Rick  drop  me 
off  at  the  east  end  of  the  farm,  take  the 
car  around  to  the  far  end,  and  walk 
down  the  ridge  toward  my  stand. 

Half  an  hour  after  leaving  home,  I 
was  standing  beside  the  car,  pulling  on 
my  down  jacket.  The  temperature  was 
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barely  above  freezing  and  it  would  be 
cold  standing  motionless  on  a small  tree 
stand.  The  walk  across  the  fields 
warmed  me  up.  A couple  of  former 
ditches  were  now  good-size  streams 
and  I had  to  search  for  a crossing, 
hurrying  to  get  to  my  stand  before  Rick 
started  his  drive. 


RICK  PUT  HIS  COFFEE  cup  down  and  turned 
to  me.  “Dad,  I’ve  been  home  from  college  for 
over  a week  and  we  haven’t  been  hunting 
once,’’  he  said. 

Once  I was  on  my  stand,  I pulled  a 
wool  glove  and  a deerskin  mitten  onto 
my  left  hand  and  slid  my  right  hand, 
bare  e.Kcept  tor  my  shooting  glove, 
under  my  down  jacket.  Now  I was 
ready  for  the  deer — as  ready  as  I ever 
am  when  I m hunting  with  a bow. 

I was  facing  west  across  a small  clear- 
ing where  the  deer  run  came  out  of  the 
oaks  with  their  understory  of  dogwood 
and  occasional  saplings.  Directly  be- 
hind me  and  to  my  left  was  the  dense 
stand  of  pines,  but  I could  see  for 
several  hundred  yards  down  the  ridge 
and  to  my  right  through  an  open  grove 
of  white  oaks.  I’d  have  plenty  of  time  to 
get  set  for  a shot,  unless  the  deer  were 
really  running. 

The  first  indication  I had  tliat 


things — as  usual — weren  t going  exactly 
according  to  plan  was  about  fifteen 
minutes  after  I’d  climbed  into  my 
stand.  I heard  the  crunch,  crunch  of 
deer  running  across  one  of  the  patches 
of  crusty  snow  that  lay  scattered  about 
under  the  oaks,  but  I couldn’t  see  them 
even  though  they  sounded  very  close.  I 
glanced  to  my  right,  and  there  they 
were,  three  does  loping  easily  along. 
And  abont  to  pass  60  or  70  yards  to  my 
right.  Clearly  they  had  no  intention  of 
turning  in  to  the  pines  and  passing  near 
my  stand.  They  were  headed  on  down 
the  ridge  where  they  could  forget  about 
the  noisy  intruder  who  had  bounced 
them  out  of  their  beds. 

Hopelessly  Frustrating 

A friend  of  mine  who  had  tried 
bowhunting  for  several  years  before 
giving  it  up  as  a hopelessly  frustrating 
pastime  once  remarked  that  when  you 
try  to  shoot  a deer  with  a bow  there  are 
at  least  a hundred  things  than  can  go 
wrong — and  one  of  them  always  does. 
Just  as  I found  myself  agreeing  with 
him,  the  deer  stopped,  wheeled  about 
and  stared,  motionless,  back  down  the 
ridge.  While  two  of  them  continued  to 
stare,  one  turned  and  picked  her  way 
over  toward  my  stand.  They  obviously 
were  undecided  about  what  had  star- 
tled them,  and  I hoped  that  Rick  was 
taking  his  time  and  wouldn’t  start  them 
running  again. 

When  the  doe  was  about  35  yards 
away,  she  stopped  again  and  once  more 
turned  to  face  back  along  the  ridge. 
This  put  her  broadside  to  me,  but  .^e 
had  stopped  on  the  far  side  of  a large 
pine  that  hid  her  neck  and  front  legs. 
Another  large  pine  about  halfway  be- 
tween mv  stand  and  the  first  one  hid 
the  rear  half  of  the  chest  and  most  of 
her  midsection.  I had  about  an  eight- 
inch  strip  of  deer  directly  behind  the 
shoulders  at  which  to  shoot. 

“I’ll  never  make  it,”  I said  to  myself. 
“Til  hit  one  tree  or  the  other.  I’d  better 
wait  for  her  to  step  out.”  But  even  as 
the  thought  occurred  to  me,  she  raised 
her  head  sharply  and  I knew  that  when 
she  moved  it  would  be  to  bound  on 
down  the  ridge  or  into  the  pine  thicket 
behind  me.  And  it  also  occurred  to  me 
that  I had  the  perfect  setup:  I would 
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either  kill  her  with  a well-placed  arrow 
or  I would  drive  one  harmlessly  into  a 
tree  trunk.  I completed  my  draw  until  I 
felt  my  thumb  touch  the  angle  of  my 
jaw,  settled  the  middle  button  of  my 
bow  sight  just  to  the  right  of  the  further 
pine  and  released. 

The  four-bladed  broadhead  struck 
just  back  of  the  angle  of  the  front  leg.  At 
the  chuck  of  the  impact,  the  deer  burst 
from  behind  the  pine  in  that  flat  chop- 
ping run  that  marks  a hard-hit  deer.  As 
she  cut  around  in  a semi-circle  in  front 
of  me,  I could  see  the  tuft  of  feathers 
behind  her  left  shoulder.  On  the  far 
side,  the  protruding  shaft  rattled  briefly 
in  the  brush  as  she  dashed  across  the 
ridge  to  my  left.  I lost  sight  of  her  just 
before  she  reached  the  edge  of  the  field 
and  then  all  was  quiet. 

As  I waited  up  in  my  stand,  a pair  of 
jays  flew  in  to  investigate  the  distur- 
bance, didn  t like  what  they  saw  and 
fled,  shrieking.  About  ten  minutes  later 
I saw  Rick  moving  down  the  ridge 
toward  me.  When  he  was  about  50 
yards  away  he  called,  “Did  you  get  a 
shot?” 

“Yeah.  Come  on  this  way  about  ten 
yards  and  see  if  you  can  see  any  blood 
on  that  snow,  or  part  of  my  arrow.  ” 

A few  more  steps  and  he  bent  over 
and  picked  up  a short  piece  of  my 
arrow,  the  orange-and-white  fletching 
still  intact  but  the  nock  missing.  He 
carried  it  over  to  the  stand  and  I 
handed  my  bow  down  and  climbed 
stiffly  down  to  the  ground.  “Did  you 
see  any  blood?”  I asked. 

“Just  a little  on  the  edge  of  that  patch 
of  snow.  Small  drops.  Where  did  you 
hit  it?  And  what  was  it?  Buck  or  a doe?” 

“A  doe.  But  at  this  stage  of  the  game 
a doe  looked  pretty  good  to  me.  I shot 
her  through  the  chest  right  back  of  the 
shoulders  so  she  shouldn’t  go  far.  But  I 
sure  wish  there  was  more  snow.  ” 

We  had  little  trouble  trailing  the 
deer  as  far  as  the  edge  of  the  woods. 
Small  drops  of  blood  had  sprayed  out  on 
either  side  of  her  and  showed  up  vividly 
on  the  patches  of  snow  she  had  crossed. 
But  when  we  broke  out  of  the  fringe  of 
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brush  into  the  field  and  I surveyed  the 
wide  stretch  of  deer-colored  goldenrods 
and  Queen  Anne’s  lace,  I said,  “This 
could  turn  out  to  be  a long  job,  Rick.  ” 

I heard  him  laugh  as  he  said,  “Oh,  I 
don’t  think  so,  ” and  I turned  to  see 
what  he  had  found  so  amusing.  He  was 
pointing  dowm  along  the  edge  of  the 
woods  to  our  right.  There,  a couple  of 
feet  from  the  brush  lay  the  doe. 

After  dressing  out  the  deer,  we 
dragged  it  across  the  field  to  my  friend’s 
farmhouse  and  I was  glad  once  again  as 
we  trudged  across  the  snowless  field 
that  I have  very  large  sons.  And  that 
they  are  sons  who  enjoy  taking  the  old 
man  hunting. 

While  my  friend  rewarded  me  with  a 
cup  of  coffee  and  I increased  the  length 
of  the  shot  and  decreased  the  size  of  the 
gap  through  which  I’d  fired  the  arrow, 
Rick  hiked  around  to  where  he’d  left 
the  car.  We  were  home  in  time  for 
lunch  and  my  wife  listened  patiently  to 
our  tales,  congratulated  me  and  never 
mentioned  the  time  of  day  we’d  gone 
out. 
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Where  Are  All 


A 30-ACRE  STUDY  AREA  WAS  ENCLOSED  on  State  Game  Lands  252  in  Lycoming  County,  it 
was  divided  by  a fence  into  two  15-acre  units  and  a 20-foot  observation  tower  was  buiit  in  the 
center. 


By  Jack  M.  Giles 

PGC  Wildlife  Biologist 


ARE  all  the  rabbits  this 

W year?” 

“I  haven’t  seen  one  rabbit  since 
summer — what’s  happened  to  them?” 

Every  researcher  working  with  cot- 
tontail rabbits  from  a management 
standpoint  has  been  confronted  with 
sportsmen’s  rmestions  like  these. 

Hunters  often  comment,  “We  just 
don’t  get  as  many  rabbits  as  we  used  to. 
Why  don’t  you  stock  more?  ” Less  fre- 
quently, one  will  say,  “If  the  hunting 
season  were  closed  for  a year,  we’d  have 
more  rabbits.” 

Cottontail  populations  are  subject  to 
many  environmental  variables  and 
limiting  factors.  These  include  tempera- 
ture, rainfall,  cover,  food  availability, 
disease,  predation,  parasites  and,  above 
all,  habitat  change. 

It’s  too  ea,sy — and  generally  incor- 
rect— to  say  “Predators  are  getting  all 
the  rabbits,  ” or  “It’s  been  too  wet  or  too 


dry  for  good  reproduction.  ” Such  com- 
ments are  usually  based  on  only  a few 
isolated  field  observations  and  supposi- 
tions. Combinations  of  many  limiting 
factors,  rather  than  individual  factors, 
probably  cause  the  greatest  fluctuations 
in  the  rabbit  population. 

When  rabbits  aren’t  found  under 
every  bush,  nature  may  be  keeping  the 
population  at  a low  level.  An  exceed- 
ingly high  density  may  result  in  a higher 
incidence  of  disease.  A resulting  Tow- 
ered cottontail  population  during  cer- 
tain periods  may  help  protect  against 
the  further  spread  of  infections.  A corre- 
sponding reduction  in  the  number  of 
predators,  caused  in  part  by  lowered 
food  availability,  may  assure  the  survival 
of  both  predator  and  prey,  thus  balanc- 
ing the  equation. 

Through  several  field  techniques, 
we’ve  discovered  that  even  though  one 
may  not  see  rabbits  on  a regular  basis,  or 
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even  find  them  during  hunting  season, 
that  doesn’t  prove  cottontails  aren’t 
there. 

Since  sportsmen’s  questions  like 
those  we  opened  with  are  often  a chal- 
lenge to  answer  accurately,  let’s  discuss 
them  in  light  of  information  acquired 
through  Game  Commission  research. 

To  begin  these  rabbit  studies  we  built 
an  enclosure  on  Game  Lands  252 
(Lycoming  County)  adjoining  the  Al- 
lenwood  Federal  Prison.  The  enclosure 
was  designed  so  we  could  determine 
how  many  rabbits  were  being  produced 
there;  the  approximate  point  during  the 
reproductive  cycle  at  which  the  popula- 
tion peaks;  when  between  .spring  and 
fall  the  greatest  number  of  rabbits  could 
be  seen  during  daylight  hours;  and  how 
the  population  is  affected  by  artificiallv 
removing  or  adding  individuals  at  dif- 
ferent times. 

The  30-acre  study  area  was  divided  by 
a fence  into  two  15-acre  units  and  a 20- 
foot  observation  tower  was  built  in  the 
center.  The  rabbit  population  in  each 
unit  was  monitored  by  box  trapping  and 
marking  techniques.  We  set  four  traps 
per  acre. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  study,  no  rab- 
bits were  placed  into  or  removed  from 
either  unit  of  the  enclosure,  because  we 
first  wanted  to  study  the  productivity 
and  behavior  of  the  natural  population. 

Biologists  spent  many  evenings  in  the 
observation  tower,  watching  rabbit 
movements  on  nine  mowed  strips  in 
each  unit.  We  observed  from  30  min- 
utes before  to  30  minutes  after  sunset. 
For  each  15-minute  segment  of  the  ob- 
servation period,  we  kept  records  of  the 
total  number  of  rabbit  observations  and 
the  actual  number  of  separate  individu- 
als we  believed  were  involved.  This  re- 
quired careful  concentration  and 
scrutiny  for  reasonable  accuracy. 

Our  observations  indicated  that  one  is 
likely  to  see  more  rabbits  during  July 
and  August  than  at  any  other  time  dur- 
ing the  reproductive  cycle.  You  might 
argue  that  there  just  aren’t  as  many  rab- 
bits in  the  spring  or  later  in  the  fall  as 
there  are  in  summer.  You  would  be 
partly  correct.  However,  we  found  that 
the  number  of  rabbits  observed  plum- 
meted to  almost  zero  by  October.  This 
would  suggest  that  few  rabbits  are  avail- 
able at  this  time,  but  the  fall  trapping 


period  in  the  enclosure  did  not  reveal  a 
low  rabbit  population.  Perhaps  the  au- 
tumn decline  in  breeding  activity  dam- 
pens rabbits’  enthusiasm  for  random 
movement.  Even  though  rabbits  were 
not  seen  as  frequently  during  daylight 
hours,  the  density  was  1.06  rabbits  per 
acre  in  both  units  in  October.  This  com- 
pares favorably  with  the  greatest  density 
found  at  one  time  during  the  study,  1. 13 
rabbits  per  acre. 

Stocking  rabbits  is  often  suggested. 
But  raising  and  releasing  rabbits  is  cpiite 
expensive,  and  few  transplanted  cotton- 
tails survive  for  the  sportsman.  More- 
over, the  consequences  of  relocating 
rabbits  from  other  states  into  Pennsyl- 
vania are  well  documented,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  parasites  and  disease  such 
as  tularemia  is  suspected. 

Seven  Male,  Seven  Female 

In  January  of  1973  we  introduced 
seven  male  and  seven  female  wild- 
trapped  rabbits  into  one  of  the  two  study 
enclosures.  Unit  B.  We  intended  to 
select  a time  when  the  cottontail  popula- 
tion was  at  a low  level  and  then  to  boost 
that  population  to  the  post-breeding  fall 
population  level.  You  might  expect  to 
have  a fantastically  successful  breeding 
season  with  all  that  stock  available  in  the 
spring. 

Observations  during  the  weeks  im- 
mediately following  stocking  showed 
two  apparent  trends: 

(1)  Due  to  an  abnormally  high,  con- 
centrated population  when  cover  was 
sparse,  avian  predators  took  many  rab- 
bits. This  does  not  suggest  that  pre- 
dators ordinarily  have  any  catastrophic 
effects  on  healthy,  normal  rabbit  popu- 
lations, but  rather  that  under  the  above 
abnormal,  man-induced  situation,  op- 
portunities existed  for  easy  taking; 

(2)  Stress,  also  apparently  related  to 
early  overpopulation,  seemed  to  influ- 
ence behavior.  The  area  just  inside  and 
paralleling  the  fence  in  the  saturated 
enclosure  was  worn  smooth  by  rabbits 
apparently  attempting  to  escape  or  to 
expand  the  area.  No  corresponding  be- 
havior seemed  prevalent  in  the  other 
enclosure  (Unit  A)  during  this  time.  This 
explosive  behavior,  normal  later  in  the 
year  but  not  at  this  period,  might  in- 
crease vulnerability  to  predation  when 
cover  is  scarce. 
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Even  with  this  evidence,  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  draw  specific  conclusions. 
For  example,  it  is  impossible  in  this  case 
to  determine  exact  numerical  losses  to 
predation,  even  though  many  predated 
remains  were  found.  Perhaps  some  rab- 
bits succumbed  to  stress-related  physio- 
logical problems,  and  some  may  actually 
have  escaped  the  area.  This  study  was 
not  intended  to  account  for  each  cause  of 
attrition,  but  to  evaluate  the  relative 
long-term  effects  of  artificially  increased 
numbers. 

The  rabbit  populations  in  Unit  B 
didn’t  increase  over  previous  years  from 
spring  to  fall.  In  fact,  there  was  actually  a 
decline  of  50  percent  in  the  known 
population  of  Unit  B compared  with  the 
1972  pre-saturation  condition.  This  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  adding  to  the 
population  caused  the  decline,  since  a 
reduction  of  30  percent  of  the  fall  popu- 
lation was  also  recorded  in  the  “normal  ’ 
or  untreated  Unit  A.  Rather,  this 
suggests  that  rabbit  populations  in  both 
enclosures  were  kept  at  the  carrying 
capacity  of  the  enclosures,  regardless  of 
stocking. 

Occasionally  a sportsman  will  com- 
ment that  he  d like  to  see  the  rabbit 
season  closed  for  a year.  He  assumes 
that  the  population  is  dangerously  low  to 
begin  with — which  we’ve  already  seen 
is  likely  to  be  untrue.  He  further  as- 
sumes that  a low  population  would  re- 
cover. 

Insofar  as  rabbits  are  concerned,  we 
have  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  hunt- 
ing has  any  effect  on  the  following  year’s 
population  size.  Only  rarely  does  the 
hunter  harvest  exceed  30  percent  of  the 
known  fall  rabbit  population;  even  if  this 
should  occur,  it  would  probably  be  in  an 


easily  accessible  area  supporting  a 
high-density  population. 

To  further  test  this  idea,  we  created  a 
low-density  situation  in  the  study  enclo- 
sure to  simulate  a heavy  hunter  harvest. 
From  September  29  to  December  10, 
slightly  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
known  population  of  rabbits  were  taken 
away  from  Unit  B.  None  were  elimi- 
nated from  the  adjacent  control  Unit  A, 
so  that,  as  in  the  previously  mentioned 
saturation  study,  we  could  compare  the 
“treated  ” and  “untreated  ” areas. 

With  such  a small  number  of  rabbits 
available  in  the  study  enclosure,  you 
might  expect  that  a relatively  great  re- 
duction (over  50  percent)  would  impose 
severe  restrictions  upon  the  popula- 
tion’s reproductive  potential.  Indeed,  in 
this  case,  it  was  about  two  years  before 
Unit  B recovered  to  the  same  popula- 
tion level  as  Unit  A. 

This  information  indicates  it  is  possi- 
ble to  temporarily  retard  the  reproduc- 
tive output  of  a cottontail  population 
through  extremely  high  mortality — but 
only  where  rabbits  from  surrounding 
areas  are  prevented  from  moving  in,  as 
in  the  case  of  our  fenced  enclosure.  It 
does  not  suggest  that  any  reduction  of  a 
much  larger  hunted  population  would 
threaten  harvest  success  in  the  future. 

These  cottontail  population  fluctua- 
tions during  the  enclosure  study  oc- 
curred in  the  complete  absence  of  bunt- 
ing pressure.  Further,  even  with  heavy 
stocking  of  wild-trapped  native  rabbits, 
no  unusually  high  cottontail  population 
was  attained. 

There  was  a time  in  Pennsylvania’s 
history  when  we  had  more  rabbits,  in 
general,  than  we  do  now.  But  re- 
member, wide  expanses  of  habitat  were 
inadvertently  developed  after  vast 
forest  clearings  were  made.  Changes  in 
farming  practices  have  also  directly  af- 
fected rabbit  populations.  Additionally, 
in  the  “good  old  days’’  there  was  less 
hunter  competition  and  more  hunting 
space  was  available. 

Many  hunters  tell  how  they  used  to 
hunt  where  a housing  development, 
parking  lot-shopping  center  complex,  or 
perhaps  an  interstate  highway  now  ap- 
pears. Habitat  is  shrinking  daily.  And 
this,  in  the  long  run,  is  what  affects  rab- 
bit populations  the  most. 
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SNO  WS  HOEING- 

The  View  From  on  Top 

By  Howard  A.  Bach 


PERCENTAGEWISE,  what  is  the 
fastest  growing  winter  activity,  and 
where  is  it  enjoying  its  greatest  growth? 
If  you  answered  “Snowshoeing  ” and 
“Pennsylvania  ” you  were  right  on  both 
counts. 

Snowshoeing  is  not  new  in  the  Key- 
stone State.  Trappers  use  snowshoes,  as 
do  some  hunters  and  farmers.  The 
growth  of  the  sport  comes  from  the  new 
approach  to  snowshoeing  for  recreation 
and  as  an  activity  unto  itself.  Great 
numbers  of  outdoorsmen  are  buying  or 
making  snowshoes,  and  using  them. 

The  trend  ranks  with  backpacking, 
hiking,  jogging  and  cross-country  skiing 
in  the  move  toward  people-powered 
travel  and  enjoyment  of  previously  un- 
used outdoor  resources.  Moreover,  the 
sport  can  increase  a hundredfold  with- 
out becoming  crowded.  It  can  be  en- 
joyed in  solitude  or  as  a group  activity. 

To  its  added  credit,  the  activity  costs 
very  little  after  the  initial  modest  in- 
vestment. A pair  of  snowshoes  and  bind- 
ings can  cost  less  than  $100,  possibly 
only  half  that  amount. 

Archeologists  have  not  been  able  to 
date  the  origins  of  snowshoes  or  skis, 
but  evidence  indicates  that  the  use  of 
foot  extenders  of  the  ski/snowshoe  vari- 
ety date  back  to  about  4000  BC  in  cen- 
tral Asia.  Snowshoes,  as  we  know  them, 
appear  to  have  originated  about  2500 
years  ago.  Early  designs  differed,  but 
bore  a remarkable  similarity  in  the  lac- 
ing patterns. 

It  is  believed  that  snowshoes  played 
an  important  part  in  the  early  settle- 
ment of  North  America  by  Indians  and 
Eskimos  crossing  the  Bering  Strait  land 
bridge.  Later  they  were  important 
equipment  for  early  settlers  traveling 
westward  from  the  colonies.  History 
also  shows  that  snowshoes  were  issued 


to  Golonial  troops,  pointing  up  their 
usefulness  as  military  equipment. 

Snowshoes  evolved  in  various  shapes 
to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  users. 
Type  ol  terrain,  weight  and  height  of  the 
snowshoer,  load  to  be  carried,  snow 
conditions,  and  length  of  stride  all  con- 
tribute to  the  design  and  size  snowshoes 
best  for  a given  person  or  activity.  Of 
these,  terrain  appears  to  account  most 
for  snowshoe  design,  as  each  design 
originated  in  a specific  geographic  area. 
Variations  in  size  and  shape  undoubt- 
edly came  about  because  of  the  other 
factors  mentioned. 

Obviously,  area  of  the  shoe  is  impor- 
tant in  determining  the  weight-carrying 
capability  of  the  shoe  with  a minimum  of 
sinking  into  the  snow.  Also,  for  deep 
snow,  a turned  up  toe  will  facilitate  lift- 
ing the  shoe  for  the  forward  step,  and 
therefore  is  a desirable  feature. 

The  shape  of  the  toe  determines  the 
shoe’s  ability  to  move  easily  through 
brush,  a narrow  shoe  with  pointed  toe 
offering  an  advantage  in  this  respect. 
Further,  a pointed  tail  drags  like  a rud- 
der to  help  keep  those  shoes  pointed 
ahead.  This  is  called  “tracking  ”. 

“Nesting  ” Important 

Perhaps  the  most  important  consid- 
eration of  the  individual  user  is  how  well 
the  shoes  will  “nest  ” with  the  natural 
stride  of  the  wearer.  Nesting  is  the  abil- 
itv  of  the  snowshoe  to  come  down  clear 
of  the  other  shoe  while  walking  natural- 
ly. If  the  shoe  is  too  wide,  or  the  stride 
too  short,  the  wearer  may  be  forced  to 
walk  spraddle-legged,  an  unnatural 
movement  that  is  most  tiring.  Finally,  it 
goes  without  saying  that  the  narrower 
the  shoe,  the  longer  it  must  be  to  have 
the  same  area  and  weight-carrying 
capacity. 
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The  basic  types  of  snowshoes  include 
the  bearpaw,  the  heave rtail,  the  Yukon 
or  trail,  and  the  Ojihway. 

The  bearpaw  is  a very  popular  model. 
It  is  oval  in  shape,  short  and  wide,  with 
no  upturn  at  the  toe.  Bearpaws  are  light 
and  the  flat  toe  digs  in  well  in  a descend- 
ing situation.  However,  their  width 
forces  some  users  to  walk  spraddle- 
legged.  They  are  not  as  good  as  longer 
shoes  for  climbing  slopes,  but  are  easier 
to  use  on  switchbacks. 

The  heavertail,  also  known  as  the 
Maine  or  Michigan,  is  similar  to  the 
bearpaw,  hut  its  tail  tapers  to  a point, 
somewhat  like  a tennis  racket.  It  is 
slightly  narrower  than  the  bearpaw, 
nests  better,  and  the  pointed  tail  per- 
mits it  to  track  better.  Otherwise,  it  is 
equivalent  to  the  bearpaw. 

The  Yukon  snowshoe  is  longer  and 
narrower  than  the  previous  designs, 
with  turned-up  toe  and  pointed  tail. 
These  narrow  shoes  work  well  on  moun- 
tain slopes,  going  up  or  down,  but  are  a 
bit  unwieldy  for  turning  switchbacks. 
This  design  works  e.specially  well  cross- 
country, being  narrow  enough  to  allow 
normal  strides. 


SNOWSHOE  KIT  includes  finished  frames 
such  as  one  shown  top  ieft,  iacing  and,  if 
ordered,  bindings.  Early  steps  in  iacing  toe 
are  shown  at  ieft;  illustrated  are  the  lacing 
knob  that  locks  the  knot,  a loose  girth  hitch 
and  several  finished  hitches.  Above,  com- 
pleted toe  portion;  each  crossing  should  al- 
ternate with  previous  one. 


The  Ojibway  can  be  similar  to  the 
Yukon  or  beavertail,  except  that  it  has  a 
pointed  turned-up  toe.  The  pointed  toe 
provides  an  advantage  in  traveling 
through  brush,  knifes  through  deep 
snow,  and  wears  better  than  the 
rounded  toe.  Also,  the  Ojibway  elimi- 
nates the  need  to  wrap  the  toe,  as  is 
required  with  rounded-toe  models.  It  is 
an  excellent  choice  for  the  beginner. 

Snowshoe  frame  materials  range  from 
wood  to  aluminum,  magnesium,  and 
plastic.  Webbing  materials  are  usually 
cowhide,  neoprene-coated  nylon,  or  ny- 
lon. Wood  frames  are  usually  ash. 

The  best  combination  of  light  weight 
and  low  cost  appears  to  be  the  wood 
frames.  Magnesium  frames  are  heavier 
and  aluminum  frames  are  lighter  but 
more  expensive. 

Rawhide,  nylon  and  neoprene-coated 
nylon  are  all  satisfactory  webbing 
materials.  The  key  consideration  on 
webbing,  however,  is  tightness,  and 
rawhide  laces  tend  to  stretch  and  loosen 
slightly  when  wet.  Nylon  will  not  loosen 
when  wet,  hut  plain  nylon  has  poor 
abrasion  resistance  if  not  properly  var- 
nished, as  is  the  case  also  with  rawhide. 
Neoprene-coated  nylon  is  superior  to 
the  other  two  materials  mentioned  in 
that  it  takes  less  maintenance,  is  water- 
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FINISHED  CENTER  section,  above,  shows 
wrapped  master  and  vertical  cords.  Top  right, 
Dave  Burgess  demonstrates  how  boot  pivots 
on  master  cord  of  snowshoe,  giving  extra 
traction  in  snow.  Mary  Ann  Bach,  right, 
applies  varnish  to  finished  snowshoe.  Thin- 
ning first  coat  with  mineral  spirits  gives  good 
saturation  of  webbing. 


proof,  and  does  not  ball  with  snow  as 
does  rawhide. 

Bindings  can  be  neoprene,  rubber  or 
rawhide.  Commercial  bindings  are 
available,  or  you  can  make  your  own 
from  leather  with  nylon  lacings,  or  even 
from  old  innertube  rubber. 

The  Snowshoe  Book  gives  complete 
instructions  for  making  your  own  Ojib- 
way  snowshoes  from  scratch.  The  ap- 
proach is  e.xcellent  if  you  plan  to  make  a 
number  of  pairs,  as  for  a snowshoe  club. 
Involved  are  the  construction  of  a jig  and 
steamer,  and  other  arrangements  and 
tools  too  cumbersome  for  a single  pain. 

Shortcut 

In  our  case  we  took  a shortcut  to 
homemade  snowshoes  by  purchasing  a 
kit.  The  big  advantage  is  that  the  frames 
are  already  bent  and  assembled, 
eliminating  the  need  for  special  tools. 

The  kit  we  chose  is  for  Countr\'  Ways’ 
Ojibway  model.  The  frames  are 
quarter-sawn  white  ash,  assembled  with 
rivets.  The  webbing  is  flat-weave  tubu- 
lar nylon,  which  is  easy  to  lace  tightly. 
The  directions  are  comprehensive  and 
easy  to  follow. 

In  choosing  the  kit,  I decided  on  the 
medium  size.  My  weight  and  height 
were  marginal  for  this  size  choice  and,  if 


my  usage  would  be  in  deep  powder 
snow  or  for  backpacking,  I might  have 
opted  for  the  large  size.  However,  for 
cross-country  hiking  in  Pennsylvania, 
with  our  relatively  wet  snows,  the 
medium  size  is  adequate  and  easier  to 
use. 

Lacing  the  snowshoes  requires  only 
three  simple  knots,  each  of  which  is 
explained  in  the  instructions.  These  are 
the  girth  hitch,  the  slip  knot,  and  two 
half-hitches. 

The  first  step  is  to  sand  the  frame 
lightly,  a finishing  operation  inasmuch 
as  they  are  already  rough  sanded. 

Before  starting  to  lace,  the  end  of  the 
nylon  lacing  should  be  sealed  by  heating 
with  a match  until  a small  knob  forms. 
This  same  procedure  is  followed  at  the 
end  of  each  lacing  operation  to  seal  the 
final  knots. 

After  marking  off  the  divisions  with  a 
pencil,  the  toe  is  laced,  beginning  with  a 
slip  knot.  From  this  point  it  is  simply  a 
matter  of  lacing  from  point  to  point,  fol- 
lowing the  numbered  diagrams  and 
using  girth  hitches  at  the  frame  on  each 
side.  Care  must  be  taken  to  insure  that 
webbing  crossings  are  correct,  and  it 
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would  be  well  to  eheck  them  against  the 
photos  before  final  trimming  and  sealing 
of  the  webbing.  With  each  girth  hitch 
tie,  the  webbing  should  be  pulled  tight, 
even  though  later  varnishing  will  shrink 
it  even  tighter.  The  tighter  it  is  laced, 
the  better. 

Ne.xt  the  heel  section  is  laced,  and  this 
is  practically  a copy  of  the  toe  lacing 
process. 

For  the  center  section,  you  begin 
with  the  tying  of  the  master  cord,  on 
which  the  boot  will  pivot  to  dig  into  the 
snow.  The  master  cord  is  four  strands  of 
lacing,  tied  off  with  a girth  hitch  each 
time  it  goes  around  the  frame.  From 
here  the  lacing  is  tied,  point  by  point, 
through  38  points  (on  the  medium-size 
shoe),  until  the  lacing  is  complete. 

Check  Crossing 

Though  the  illustrations  are  clear,  you 
will  probably  make  some  lacing  mis- 
takes that  will  not  show  up  until  many 
points  later.  Though  I laced  the  first 
shoe  three  times  to  get  it  right,  I still 
made  a mistake  on  the  second  one.  No 
harm  was  done,  however,  as  any  error 
shows  up  before  the  shoe  is  completed, 
and  you  get  an  opportunity  to  remedy  it 
by  relacing.  A more  foolproof  method  of 
avoiding  mistakes  is  to  cheek  each 
crossing  on  each  point,  and  proceed  no 
further  until  it  is  right. 

Once  the  center  lacing  is  completed, 
the  master  cord  and  vertical  cords  are 
wrapped  to  give  them  greater  strength 
and  protection.  With  this  wrapping  the 
snowshoe  takes  on  a professional  ap- 
pearance that  would  please  any  Cana- 
dian snowshoe  fancier. 

Now  comes  an  important  operation, 
varnishing,  which  gives  the  snowshoe 
its  beautiful  appearance,  its  quality  per- 
formance, and  its  wearability. 

Selection  of  the  varnish  is  important 
as  it  gives  both  wear  and  moisture  resis- 
tance. Exterior-grade  polyurethane 
varnish  is  best;  the  first  coat  should  be 
thinned  with  about  10%  mineral  spirits. 
The  thinner  varnish  will  soak  easilv 
through  the  webbing  and  into  the  woocJ. 
The  varnish-soaked  webbing  will 
tighten  up  and  take  on  the  appearance  of 
rawhide  lacing.  Dj-ying  the  varnish  in 
bright  sunlight  will  give  the  added  ad- 
vantage of  causing  the  shoes  to  dry  to  a 


golden  tan  finish.  Three  or  four  coats  of 
varnish  will  finish  the  shoes  with  a good 
protective  coating  that  will  wear  well  in 
the  snow. 

Varnishing  will  require  about  a pint 
for  three  coats,  but  it  is  well  to  purchase 
a quart.  This  will  provide  for  added  coats 
later  in  maintaining  the  snowshoes. 
After  all,  it  is  better  to  wear  out  the 
varnish  than  the  snowshoes. 

A number  of  books  treat  various  as- 
pects of  snowshoeing.  Two  that  deal  ex- 
clusively with  the  sport  and  related  ac- 
tivities are  listed  in  the  bibliography. 
Eaeh  gives  comprehensive  information 
on  snowshoes  and  their  usage.  The 
Snowshoe  Book  also  provides  detailed 
information  on  making  snowshoes  and 
bindings. 

For  a healthy  winter  outdoor  experi- 
ence, try  snowshoeing.  You  will  see  a 
new  world  of  winter,  one  in  which  you 
will  be  brought  closer  to  nature  than  you 
have  ever  been  before.  “You  will  have 
time  to  really  see  your  surroundings,  to 
study  the  tracks  of  animals,  drifts  and 
patterns  of  snow,  the  brightness  of  the 
cold  quiet,  the  wingprints  of  the  startled 
grouse.”  Dyke  Williams,  president  of 
Country  Ways,  put  it  into  those  terms, 
and  we  couldn’t  have  said  it  better. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

The  Snowshoe  Book,  by  William  Osgood 
and  Leslie  Hurley,  The  Stephen  Greene 
Press,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

Snowshoeing,  by  Gene  Prater,  The 
Mountaineers  Press,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Snowshoe  Kit  Manufacturers 
Black  Forest  Enterprises 
P.  O.  Box  1007 
Nevada  City,  Calif.  95959 

Country  Ways  Inc. 

3500  Highway  101  South 
Minnetonka,  Minn.  55343 

Early  Winters  Ltd. 

1 1 0 Prefontaine  Place  S 
Seattle,  Wash.  98104 

Sherpa  Snowshoe  Equipment 
2222  W.  Diversey  Parkway 
Chicago,  III.  60647 

Vermont  Tubbs 
Forestdale,  Vt.  05745 

NOTE:  Country  Ways  and  Vermont 
Tubbs  kits  utilize  wood  frames.  Remaining 
three  utilize  aluminum  frames. 
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AS  I SAT  WITH  MY  BACK  cradled  by  a huge  oak,  I became  aware  of  quite  a commotion  within 
the  choppings.  Then  from  around  the  tree  came  what  I had  waited  sixteen  years  for — but  not 
this  close! 

Point-Blank  Blackie 

By  Frank  Crispin 


Every  hunter  has  heard  at  least 
one  story  that  stretches  his  imagi- 
nation. These  stories  range  from  abso- 
lutely unbelievable  to  almost  believa- 
ble. Many  of  the  tales  involve  our 
greatest  trophy,  the  Pennsylvania  black 
bear.  My  story  is  of  such  a hunt. 

My  bear  hunting  started  the  year  I 
was  16.  My  father  belonged  to  a group 
which  owned  a camp  in  Rich  Valley, 
Cameron  County.  For  a dozen  years, 
give  or  take  a few,  we  hunted  that  area, 
always  hearing  that  shot  over  the  hill  or 
in  the  next  hollow.  The  odds  are  great 
against  bagging  a bear,  but  you  have  to 
go  into  those  woods  to  have  any  chance 
at  all,  so  we  kept  going.  We  saw  a few 
prize  blackies  hanging  at  other  camps 
but  not  once  did  we  see  the  real  thing  in 
the  woods.  As  the  years  went  on,  those 
Rich  Valley  hills  got  pretty  steep,  and 
eventually  we  moved  into  northern 
Clearfield  County. 

In  1974,  Doug  Richardson  and  Ray 
Noble  of  Derry,  Tom  Nobile  of  Harris- 
burg and  I set  up  camp  outside  of  Pen- 


field.  It  was  hard  to  leave  Rich  Valley 
after  hunting  there  so  long.  My  father 
had  gone  there  since  1954,  and  the 
many  great  times  we  had  together  will 
never  be  forgotten.  He  continued  to 
hunt  there  until  his  death  in  November 
of  1977. 

The  1974  season  for  bear  was  the  same 
as  in  the  past — we  heard  shots  but  saw 
no  bruins.  Well,  I thought,  only  364 
days,  plus  or  minus,  until  next  bear  sea- 
son. 

We  opened  the  1975  season  with  our 
usual  one-week  hunt  for  turkey.  During 
this  week  we  do  a lot  of  scouting  for  bear 
and  deer.  We  sure  hit  the  jackpot!  My 
father  and  Unele  Vaughan  found  two 
wild  apple  orchards  with  loads  of  fresh 
bear  signs — trees  clawed  up  and  so 
many  droppings  that  you  wanted  a plas- 
tic bag  to  carry  the  proof  back  to  camp. 
We  hunted  this  area  all  week  as  the 
turkey  signs  were  good;  not  a sign  of 
those  blackies  in  person  but  their  marks 
were  fresh  every  day.  You  can  imagine 
our  excitement  with  the  one-day  bear 
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season  approaching  us  so  quickly  now. 

The  day  before  bear  season  we  did  the 
usual  sighting-in  and  scouting.  The 
signs  were  still  there  and  I sort  of  wished 
I had  a heavier  rifle  than  my  Model  94 
Winchester  30-.30.  In  comparison  with 
the  308s,  270  Magnum  and  06s  at  camp, 
it  was  a popgun.  I took  a lot  of  kidding  as 
we  sighted  in. 

Morning  Arrives 

The  evening  hours  dragged  by,  but 
morning  finally  arrived.  Doug,  Vaughan 
and  I trudged  down  the  powerline  in  full 
moonlight.  As  I reached  my  stand  a half 
hour  before  sunrise,  memories  of  many 
a long  day  of  bear  hunting  ran  through 
my  head.  Maybe  this  would  be  our  year. 

Daybreak  came  and  went.  A flock  of 
turkeys  had  roosted  approximately  200 
yards  in  front  of  me  and  now  they 
paraded  80  yards  away,  feeding  calmly. 
Where  had  they  been  two  weeks  ear- 
lier? 

Come  10  o’clock,  my  stomach 
growled  for  some  leftover  kielbasa  from 
the  previous  evening’s  feast.  Hot  coffee, 
keiloasa  and  a good  cigar — what  a treat! 

As  I sat  with  my  back  cradled  by  a 
huge  oak,  I became  aware  of  quite  a 
commotion  within  the  choppings  be- 
hind me.  It  sounded  like  some  deer 
were  heading  my  way  and  they  were 


going  to  pass  nearby.  The  sounds  grew 
closer  and  closer  and  I figured  these 
deer  were  going  to  run  right  past  my 
tree.  I shifted  my  weight  and  laid  my 
rifle  on  my  lap.  Just  as  I finished  that,  I 
heard  a noise  no  more  than  five  feet 
behind  me,  sort  of  a snort  and  growl. 
That  sure  didn’t  sound  like  a deer,  and 
lights  flashed  in  my  mind.  Whatever  it 
was,  was  directly  to  my  rear.  I couldn’t 
turn  around,  nor  did  I want  to.  Those 
five  seconds  turned  into  five  hours. 
From  around  the  tree  came  what  I had 
waited  sixteen  years  for,  but  not  this 
close!  No  more  than  five  feet  from  the 
end  of  my  barrel  marched  a blackie, 
right  past  my  ti'ee. 

I pulled  back  the  hammer.  The  bear 
sensed  me,  but  picked  the  wrong  tree 
and  looked  directly  at  me.  By  this  time 
he  was  in  full  side  view.  He  raised  his 
right  leg  to  wheel  away  and  my  30-30 
cracked.  I never  raised  it  from  my  lap. 
Just  like  the  Old  West,  I shot  from  the 
hip!  The  first  shot  caught  him  high  and 
broke  his  back.  Another  quick — 
probably  unnecessary — shot  sealed  his 
fate,  a clean  and  humane  kill.  Believe  it 
or  not,  there  were  powder  burns  on  his 
pelt. 

Those  final  seconds,  and  my  point- 
blank  blackie,  will  always  be  my  favorite 
story,  believable  or  not. 


Available  Publications 

The  following  publications  are  available  from  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120.  Prices  quoted 
include  taxes,  handling  and  postage. 

GONE  FOR  THE  DAY,  by  Ned  Smith.  All  of  the  outstanding  columns  and 
artwork  which  appeared  under  this  title  in  GAME  NEWS  during  a four- 
year  period.  Delightful  reading  for  everyone.  208  pp.,  $4. 

PENNSYLVANIA  BIRDLIFE  by  Leo  Luttringer.  All  about  Pennsylvania’s 
birds — what  makes  them  tick,  where  to  find  them,  how  to  identify  them, 
what  to  feed  them,  how  to  conserve  them.  Color  charts.  128  pp.,  $4. 

PENNSYLVANIA  TRAPPING  MANUAL,  by  Paul  Failor,  gives  detailed 
information  on  all  phases  of  these  activities — sets,  baits,  etc.  96  pp.,  $3. 
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P.G.C. 

Annual  Report 


July  1,  1978  - June  30 

, 1 979 

-t'  «ra  it— 1 

Photos  by  L L Rue  III 

The  following  Annual  Report  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  describes  the  programs  and 
activities  of  the  various  organizational  units  of  the 
Commission.  It  also  contains  statistical  information  and 
a financial  report.  We  publish  this  to  let  you  know  how 
your  license  money  is  spent  to  manage  the 
commonwealth's  wildlife. 
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“GOOD  MORNING  - GAME  COMMISSION”  is 
the  first  contact  many  persons  have  with  the 
Harrisburg  office.  The  friendly  voice  may  well 
be  that  of  Dottie  Durkin,  secretary  to  the 
Executive  Director. 


EXECUTIVE 

Glenn  L.  Bowers 
Executive  Director 

The  purpose  of  wildlife  resource  management 
is  to  perpetuate  populations  of  wild  animals  at 
levels  consistent  with  the  best  interests  of  the 
wild  species  themselves  and  of  the  citizens  of  the 
commonwealth. 

In  carrying  out  this  mission,  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  uses  fees  derived  from  the 
sale  of  hunting  licenses  to  buy,  maintain  and 
improve  wildlife  habitat  that  benefits  both  hunted 
and  unhunted  wildlife  on  public  and  private  lands 
and  to  provide  the  modern  techniques  needed  to 
enforce  laws  for  the  protection  of  all  wild  crea- 
tures. 

Wildlife  management  in  Pennsylvania,  as 
elsewhere,  is  challenging  and  changing.  Those 
of  us  charged  with  the  management  of  this  re- 
source endeavor  to  meet  this  responsibility  by 
increasing  our  ability  to  manage  and  to  see  that 
changes  affecting  wildlife  do  so  in  a positive  way. 
The  fact  that  many  designated  game  species 
have  increased  steadily  in  numbers  testifies  to 
the  effectiveness  of  our  efforts.  It  also  shows  that 
the  carefully  regulated  modern  hunter  has  no 
long-term  detrimental  effect  on  the  compara- 
tively few  wildlife  species  he  pursues. 

The  eight-member  Game  Commission,  work- 
ing through  the  Executive  Office,  develops  and 
implements  a wide  range  of  programs  designed 
to  perpetuate  sport  hunting  and,  at  the  same 
time,  assure  the  future  for  the  widest  possible 
range  of  wildlife  species. 


COMPTROLLER’S  OFFICE 

Receipt  and  disbursement  of  funds,  prepara- 
tion of  monthly  and  annual  financial  statements, 
pre-audit  of  contracts  and  vendor  invoices,  and 
offering  of  financial  guidance  to  the  Game  Com- 
mission are  some  of  the  many  responsibilities 


and  functions  of  the  Comptroller's  Office. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year,  a capital  asset 
management  system  was  developed  and  im- 
plemented. This  inventory  system  is  designed  to 
control  and  account  for  all  of  the  Game  Commis- 
sion’s assets.  Work  on  computerizing  the  capital 
asset  system  during  the  1 979-80  fiscal  year  is 
ongoing  at  this  time. 

The  perpetual  material  resources  inventory 
system  was  also  implemented  to  provide  ac- 
countability and  control  of  paid  publications, 
ammunition,  automotive  and  various  miscel- 
laneous supplies. 

The  use  of  advancement  accounts  for  miscel- 
laneous purchases  of  items  under  $100,  when 
not  available  from  a state  contract  or  from  the 
state  warehouse,  and  for  the  advancement  and 
reimbursement  of  employee  travel  expenses  has 
again  been  proven  effective.  Audits  of  Game 
Commission  field  locations  by  Comptroller  per- 
sonnel are  continually  conducted  to  insure 
proper  usage  of  these  advancement  accounts. 

DIVISION  OF 
ADMINISTRATION 

Kenneth  L.  Hess,  Chief 

This  division  encompasses  the  Personnel, 
Hunting  License,  Procurement,  Internal  Stores, 
Data  Processing,  Labor  Relations  and  Training 
Sections,  plus  the  Ross  Leffler  School  of  Con- 
servation. 

Personnel  Section 

The  Personnel  Office  centrally  develops  and 
coordinates  all  responsibilities  in  personnel 
management  for  total  statewide  operations  in  the 
following  areas;  manpower  planning,  recruit- 
ment and  placement,  classification  and  pay, 
employee  benefits  and  services,  personnel 
transactions,  leave  administration  and  records, 
and  career  development.  They  provide  approp- 
riate training  in  these  areas  for  all  work  units 
located  centrally  and  throughout  our  field  opera- 
tions. All  of  these  responsibilities  must  be  coor- 
dinated and  developed  in  conformity  with  agency 
policy,  civil  service  law,  personnel  rules  of  the 
commonwealth  and  several  different  collective 
bargaining  agreements. 

Our  current  operations  involve  approximately 
730  permanent  and  50  seasonal  employees.  Of 
this  number,  approximately  140  permanent 
employees  are  located  in  our  Central  Office  in 
the  following  units:  Executive  Office,  Comptrol- 
ler’s Office,  Hunting  License,  Personnel,  Pur- 
chasing, Supply,  Data  Recording,  Administrative 
Office,  Information  and  Education,  GAME 
NEWS,  Land  Management,  Law  Enforcement 
and  Game  Management.  Within  our  field  opera- 
tions, we  have  approximately  590  permanent 
employees  in  the  following  units:  division  offices, 
district  game  protectors,  land  managers,  fores- 
try, game  farms,  game  biologists,  surveying, 
waterfowl  areas,  Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conser- 
vation, Howard  Nursery  and  Food  and  Cover 
Corps. 

Our  Personnel  Office  is  continually  reviewing 
our  complement  to  determine  manpower  needs 
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and  our  present  policy  is  to  fill  only  those  posi- 
tions that  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  agency. 

Our  Employee  Benefits  Section  is  quite  com- 
prehensive and  includes  such  areas  as  the  state 
employees'  retirement  program,  hospitalization 
and  medical  insurance,  dental  insurance,  vision 
care,  life  insurance,  leave  programs,  blood  bank. 
Immediate  Relief  Association,  disability  leave 
program,  paid  prescriptions,  25-Year  Club,  and 
several  voluntary  payroll  deduction  programs. 

A formal  comprehensive  Affirmative  Action 
Program  exists  to  insure  equal  opportunity  for  all 
employees  and  applicants  by  developing,  im- 
plementing, reviewing  and  coordinating  equal 
employment  opportunity  rules,  regulations  and 
Executive  Board  orders. 

The  Personnel  Office  develops  and  provides 
training  for  division  chiefs,  field  division  super- 
visors, game  farm  superintendents  and  other 
management  staff  in  the  aforementioned  areas 
to  develop  a uniform  and  understandable  total 
personnel  program. 

Labor  Relations  and  Training 

Labor  relations  responsibilities  are  very  com- 
prehensive, involving  a master  contract,  a mas- 
ter memorandum  and  approximately  1 1 different 
employee  unit  agreements,  negotiations, 
labor/management  meetings,  management 
training,  handling  of  grievances  and  arbitration. 

In-service  and  out-service  training  is  provided 
for  all  permanent  employees  through  college  and 
university  courses  related  to  job  responsibilities, 
along  with  internal  workshops  and  seminars.  In 
the  past  year  approximately  36  employees  par- 
ticipated in  21  different  out-service  training 
courses.  The  statewide  in-service  training  con- 
ference, as  well  as  internal  programs  pertaining 
to  game  management,  law  enforcement,  land 
management,  employee  benefits  and  the  like, 
continue  to  provide  employees  with  job-related 
training.  Additionally,  training  is  ongoing  for 
employees  of  our  deputy  force,  which  includes 
Game  Law,  legal  procedure  and  firearms  train- 
ing. 

SANDY  BOYER,  right,  enjoys  the  job  of  dis- 
cussing “bennies”;  as  coordinator  of 
empioyee  benefits,  she  serves  as  iiaison  be- 
tween empioyees  such  as  Marie  McLaughlin, 
clerk-steno  in  the  Land  Management  Divi- 
sion, and  plan  administrators. 


Procurement  Section 

The  purchasing  section  is  responsible  for  the 
buying  of  materials,  supplies,  equipment  and 
printing  for  all  six  field  division  offices,  the  six 
game  farms,  research  projects,  Ross  Leffler 
School  of  Conservation  (our  training  school), 
Howard  Nursery,  the  wildlife  management  areas 
and  other  installations,  as  well  as  the  Harrisburg 
Office.  Records  are  maintained  of  all  purchases 
as  to  when  and  where  delivered.  This  section 
writes  specifications  and  justifications,  reviews 
bid  proposals,  furnishes  commonwealth  con- 
tracts to  Commission  personnel  and  is  the  liaison 
with  the  Department  of  General  Services. 


STOREKEEPER  Winnie  Naples 
also  runs  the  mailroom,  which  pro- 
cesses thousands  of  pieces  of  mail 
daily. 

Internal  Stores  and  Mailroom 

This  unit  is  responsible  for  maintaining  a ready 
supply  of  clerical  supplies,  paper  materials  and 
Commonwealth  forms  used  by  the  Harrisburg 
office,  six  field  division  offices,  six  game  farms, 
Howard  Nursery  and  the  Ross  Leffler  School  of 
Conservation.  Duplicating  requests  from  all  the 
Harrisburg  offices  are  processed  through  this 
office.  All  incoming  mail  is  sorted  and  distributed 
by  this  unit.  This  section  is  responsible  for  main- 
taining mailing  lists  for  Game  Commission  infor- 
mation made  available  to  the  public.  The  proc- 
essing of  all  outgoing  mail  to  Game  Commission 
field  personnel,  news  media,  sportsmen’s  clubs 
and  the  general  public  is  handled  by  this  unit. 
Messenger  service  and  warehouse  storage  re- 
sponsibilities also  fall  within  this  unit. 

Data  Processing 

The  recent  installation  and  staffing  of  a Bur- 
roughs B-1830  computer  system  establishes  an 
automated  in-house  capability  which  will  affect 
every  segment  of  Game  Commission  work  in  the 
future.  As  planned,  the  computer  will  be  used  to 
improve  regular  administrative  data  processing 
and  also  provide  more  timely  and  meaningful 
information  for  management  decisbn  makers. 
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System  applications  being  developed  include: 
deer  harvest  statistical  projections,  law  enforce- 
ment prosecution  system,  Game  Lands  timber 
and  minerals  invento^,  capital  assets  inventory, 
payroll  and  activities  information  system,  GAME 
NEWS  circulation  system,  hunting  license  ad- 
ministration system,  and  many  other  processing 
functions  presently  being  implemented. 

ALL  COMPUTERS  need  to  be  fed.  Elvin  Col- 
bert, left,  Sue  Rhoads  and  Barbara  Spotts 
process  data  to  feed  to  the  Commission’s 
Burroughs  B-1830. 


Ross  Leffler 
School  of  Conservation 

This  training  facility  has  been  used  since  1 936 
by  the  Game  Commission  in  its  policy  of  training 
new  employees  in  all  phases  of  conservation  and 
game  management  prior  to  assignment  to  vac- 
ant field  positions.  To  date,  1 7 classes  have  been 
graduated  for  a total  of  378  conservation  officer 
graduates.  Present  plans  indicate  the  1 8th  Class 
will  be  enrolled  in  early  summer  of  1981.  The 
intensive  game  conservation  officer  training 
program  is  composed  of  classroom  instruction 
augmented  by  on-the-job  training  with  selected 
field  officers  in  land  management,  law  enforce- 
ment and  related  areas.  Many  in-service  training 
workshops  are  conducted  at  the  school  for  all 
levels  of  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
employees  and  other  conservation-related  as- 
sociations. 

Field  Administration 

Primary  administrative  policy  lies  with  Harris- 
burg. However,  administration  is  delegated  to 
the  six  field  division  offices  to  insure  a uniform 
implementation  of  commonwealth  and  Commis- 
sion policies  and  directives. 

Hunting  License  Section 

This  unit  appoints  and  supervises  approxi- 
mately 1 ,300  issuing  agents  comprising  county 
treasurers  and  private  businesses.  Monthly  re- 
ports are  received  and  audited  and  revenue  de- 
posited in  the  Game  Fund  by  way  of  the  State 
Treasurer.  The  Hunting  License  Section  makes 
sure  agents  remit  funds  due  on  a monthly  basis 
and  that  licenses  allotted  to  them  do  not  exceed 
the  amount  of  bond  security. 


Antlerless  deer  licenses  are  issued  only  by  the 
county  treasurers.  The  muzzleloader  deer 
licenses  are  issued  by  all  issuing  agents,  county 
treasurers.  Game  Commission  division  offices 
and  the  Hunting  License  Section,  Harrisburg. 
The  non-resident  trapping  license  ($350)  is  is- 
sued only  by  the  Hunting  License  Section,  Har- 
risburg. 

Our  Harrisburg  License  Unit  issues  licenses 
by  mail  and  over  the  counter.  Many  nonresidents 
take  advantage  of  this  service,  as  do  an  increas- 
ing number  of  residents. 

Selected  agencies  at  key  locations  in  Ohio, 
New  Jersey  and  Maryland  have  been  appointed 
and  continue  as  a service  and  convenience  to 
out-of-state  hunters. 

Most  categories  of  licenses  sold  for  the  1978- 
79  hunting  license  year  indicate  a minimal  in- 
crease or  decrease  in  sales  over  the  previous 
year.  Approximately  1,540,000  of  all  types 
(excluding  antlerless  deer  licenses)  were  sold 
during  this  license  year,  returning  slightly  more 
than  $14V4  million  to  the  Game  Fund. 


1976-77 

1977-78 

Adult  Resident 

962,112 

968,109 

Junior  Resident 

168,546 

165,196 

Senior  Resident 

57,009 

58,209 

Nonresident 

92,258 

93,499 

Archery 

225,839 

233,345 

Antlerless  Deer 

440,185 

456,885 

Three  Day  (Reg. 

Shooting  Grounds) 

1,319 

1,342 

Muzzleloader 

7,626 

12,530 

DIVISION  OF 

GAME  MANAGEMENT 

Dale  E.  Sheffer,  Chief 

Wildlife  research,  the  propagation  of  game 
birds,  and  the  dissemination  of  related  informa- 
tion are  the  three  major  functions  of  the  Division 
of  Game  Management. 

Ring-necked  pheasants,  wild  turkeys  and  mal- 
lard ducks  are  the  game  birds  propagated  and 


JANET  HARVEY  handles  some  of  the 
bookkeeping  involved  in  the  saie  of 
more  than  a miiiion  hunting  iicenses. 
In  new  central  office,  Iicenses  can  now 
be  sold  over-the-counter  to  hunters. 


released  annually.  Snowshoe  hares  are  pur- 
chased and  released. 

Annual  work  plans,  reports  and  recommenda- 
tions are  received  from  the  twelve  biologists 
conducting  wildlife  research. 

Administratively,  approximately  two  thousand 
pieces  of  internal  and  external  correspondence 
are  handled.  In  addition,  nearly  ten  thousand 
forms  are  distributed  and  compiled  each  year. 
Several  thousand  purchase  and  game  distribu- 
tion forms  are  processed  for  the  propagation 
program. 

Research  Section 

Waterfowl — Pre-  and  post-hunting  season 
banding  of  ducks  and  geese  is  done  at  locations 
throughout  the  state.  This  is  accomplished  in 
cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice. Habitat  is  being  analyzed  as  it  relates  to 
survival  and  recovery  of  game  farm-produced 
mallard  ducks. 

Ruffed  Grouse — Habitat  management  and 
subsequent  evaluation  of  its  effectiveness  to  in- 
crease the  ruffed  grouse  population  is  underway 
on  twenty  State  Game  Lands.  A hunting  survey  is 
conducted  annually  statewide  to  follow  the  trend 
in  population  levels. 

Small  Game  Harvest  Survey — Small  game 
(including  furbearer)  harvests  are  monitored  via 
an  annual  statistically  reliable  mail  survey.  Popu- 
lation trends  can  thus  be  examined. 

Deer  Study — Deer  herd  data  is  gathered  for 
each  county  every  month  to  properly  manage  the 
population.  Food  production  studies  are  con- 
ducted in  two  enclosures  and  unprotected  sites 
in  each  forest  type  in  Pennsylvania.  The  effect  of 
insect  defoliation  on  wildlife  is  being  evaluated. 
Antlered  and  antlerless  deer  are  examined  each 
hunting  season  to  gather  sex  and  age  ratios  of 
each  county  herd. 

Turkey  Study — The  benefit  of  forest  openings 
to  turkey  reproduction  and  preferred  plantings 
received  major  emphasis  during  the  past  year. 

Bear  Study — Twenty  field  officers  were 
trained  to  trap,  immobilize,  examine  and  mark 
black  bears.  Approximately  400  bears  were 
trapped  in  the  past  year.  Ten  bears  were  trapped 
and  transferred  to  new  locations  to  ascertain  if 
they  will  establish  in  new  habitat. 

Propagation  Section 

The  following  game  birds  were  raised  and  re- 
leased in  1978: 

Ring-necked  Pheasants  238,062 

Mallard  Ducks  13,277 

Wild  Turkeys  5,652 

There  were  12,811  day-old  pheasant  chicks 
provided  cooperators  to  be  raised  and  released. 

DIVISION  OF 
LAND  MANAGEMENT 

Carroll  R.  Kinley,  Chief 

The  primary  objective  of  the  Division  of  Land 
Management  is  to  manage  lands  for  wildlife — 
game  and  nongame  species  alike — and  outdoor 


WILD  TURKEY  research  and  management 
has  helped  many  sportsmen,  such  as  Elk 
County  hunter  Merle  Lowery,  to  enjoy  this 
bird  which  is  reoccupying  the  state. 

recreation  in  the  form  of  sport  hunting. 

A secondary  objective  is  to  provide  open 
space  where  other  compatible  forms  of  recrea- 
tion, such  as  birdwatching,  hiking,  photography, 
etc.,  may  be  pursued  and  enjoyed  by  the  public. 

Land  acquisition,  surveying,  forestry,  federal 
aid,  minerals,  rights-of-way.  Project  500,  Farm- 
Game  projects.  Forest  Game  projects.  Safety 
Zone  Program  and  Game  Land  development  are 
coordinated  to  provide  a sound  and  progressive 
•management  of  the  various  resources. 

Land  Acquisition 

During  the  past  fiscal  year,  purchases  of  an 
additional  9,473  acres  of  State  Game  Lands 
were  consummated  and  ownership  conveyed  to 
the  commonwealth  in  19  counties  with  Game 
Fund  monies.  The  cost  of  these  finalized  land 
contracts  was  $2,901 ,450.63  and  included  some 
of  the  previous  year's  business.  Total  lands 
purchased  with  Game  Fund  monies  since  the 
inception  of  the  acquisition  program  in  1 920,  now 
stand  at  1,186,041  acres  at  a total  cost  of 
$22,151,751.40. 

The  total  area  of  all  miscellaneous  operational 
facility  land,  such  as  game  farms,  remains  at 
3,327  acres,  purchased  at  a cost  of  $31 4,477.34. 
An  additional  18,609  acres  were  purchased  with 
Project  70  funds  during  the  years  1965  to  1978. 
The  total  area  of  all  Game  Commission  land 
holdings  is  1 ,207,978  acres  in  268  separate 
Game  Land  tracts  in  65  counties. 

Five  survey  crews  perform  boundary  line  sur- 
veys for  all  land  acquired  by  the  Commission.  In 
addition,  they  survey  lost  and  disputed  boundary 
lines  and  provide  topographical  surveys.  Several 
draftsmen  are  also  employed  to  complete  the 
mapping  work  and  produce  the  various  maps 
required  in  the  acquisition  and  land  management 
programs. 
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Game  Lands  Management 

During  the  past  fiscal  year,  a total  of  222  acres 
of  Game  Lands  was  cleared  and  planted  for  food 
strips,  and  2,830  acres  of  previously  open  areas 
were  planted  to  grains  and  grass-legume  combi- 
nations. An  additional  21 ,41 6 acres  of  food  strips 
were  maintained  by  mowing  or  other  treatments. 
All  grain  planted  was  left  standing  for  wildlife  use. 

Sharecropping  activity  on  Game  Lands  in- 
cluded 1 0,706  acres  of  grain  planted.  While  leav- 
ing 22,565  bushels  of  corn  standing  for  wildlife, 
38,569  bushels  of  ear  corn  and  23,941  bushels 
of  shelled  corn  were  harvested  for  use  at  game 
farms  and  for  winter  feeding,  or  sold  and  the 
money  deposited  in  the  Game  Fund.  An  addi- 
tional 12,630  bushels  of  small  grain  were  har- 
vested and  115  acres  were  left  standing. 

New  construction  included  twenty-one  miles  of 
road,  thirty-two  parking  areas,  five  bridges,  three 
miles  of  hunter  access  trail,  364  nesting  struc- 
tures and  161  turkey  feeders.  Maintenance  in- 
cluded 2,079  miles  of  road,  410  miles  of  trail, 
fifty-four  bridges,  1 ,932  nesting  structures,  1 ,489 
miles  of  boundary  line  and  174  turkey  feeders. 
Corn  was  distributed  for  emergency  winter  feed- 
ing of  turkeys:  18,793  bushels  of  ear  corn  and 
2,056  bushels  of  shelled  corn. 

Winter  cuttings  of  woodland  borders  totaled 
776  acres.  Other  cuttings  of  1 ,740  acres  were 
accomplished  by  work  crews  under  the  direction 
of  land  managers. 

Howard  Nursery 

A total  of  2,625,600  tree  and  shrub  seedlings 
were  produced  at  the  Howard  Nursery  to  assist  in 
providing  additional  food  and  cover  for  wildlife.  In 
addition  to  the  traditional  species  that  have  been 
propagated,  a number  of  other  native  shrub 
species  are  being  evaluated  for  production. 

Forestry  Section 

During  the  past  fiscal  year,  our  foresters  and 
technicians  made  very  good  progress  toward  our 

FALL  IS  THE  hunter’s  time  on  one-and-a- 
quarter  million  acres  of  State  Game  Lands.  In 
other  seasons,  other  recreationists  pre- 
dominate: skiers,  hikers,  birdwatchers,  field 
trialers,  etc. 


goal  of  detailed,  long-range  management  plans 
for  each  forested  tract. 

Field  data  was  collected  and  plans  developed 
for  fourteen  Game  Land  tracts  involving  79,808 
acres.  This  brings  our  management  plan  de- 
velopment to  1 ,031 ,970  acres,  or  87  percent  of 
the  total  Game  Land  acreage. 

Foresters  also  planned  and  administered 
commercial  timber  sales  on  6,296  acres.  This 
management  endeavor  involved  the  sale  of 
13,812,300  board  feet  of  sawlogs,  37,969 
cords  of  puipwood  and  4,200  posts  and  props. 
These  sales  returned  to  the  Commission 
$1 ,379,906.38.  This  represents  an  average  in- 
come of  $219.17  per  treated  acre. 

In  addition,  1 ,550  acres  of  timberland  were 
selectively  marked  on  twenty-six  Game  Lands 
for  improvement  cutting  by  Food  and  Cover 
employees  or  by  contract. 

All  of  the  above  cutting  operations,  both  com- 
mercial and  noncommercial,  may  be  considered 
an  improvement  in  wildlife  habitat  since  opening 
the  forest  canopy  encourages  sprout  and  seed- 
ling regeneration  and  creates  a diversification  of 
habitat  for  wildlife. 

The  Forestry  Section  selected,  laid  out  and 
marked  two  100-acre  areas  for  browse  man- 
agement studies. 

Foresters  and  technicians  continue  to  assist 
our  Game  Management  Division  in  operating 
deer  aging  check  stations,  collecting  antlerless 
deer  age  data,  and  making  grouse  and  turkey 
census  surveys. 

Payments  in  Lieu  of  Taxes 

Payments  are  made  to  local  political  subdivi- 
sions in  lieu  of  taxes  at  the  rate  of  twenty  cents 
($.20)  per  acre. 

During  the  past  year  $96,600.17  was  paid  to 
the  various  counties,  $96,600.17  to  school  dis- 
tricts and  $48,300.09  to  township  road  super- 
visors for  a total  of  $241 ,500.43. 

Public  Access  Programs 

The  Game  Commission’s  Cooperative 
Farm-Game  Program,  the  oldest  and  most  suc- 
cessful program  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States, 
continues  to  provide  an  increase  in  hunter  ac- 
cess to  private  lands.  The  program  began  in 
1937  and  now  has  179  projects  in  fifty-eight 
counties.  These  cooperating  landowners 
(17,331)  through  their  generosity  allow  public 
hunting  on  their  2,100,000  acres.  We  now  have 
11,515  cooperators  with  over  two  million  acres  in 
the  Safety  Zone  Program,  which  helps  provide  a 
place  to  hunt  where  the  minimum  of  1 ,000  con- 
tiguous acres  necessary  to  establish  a Farm- 
Game  Project  are  not  available.  Our  newest  pub- 
lic access  program  with  private  landowners,  the 
Cooperative  Forest  Game  Program  encom- 
passes 582,000  acres  and  is  filling  the  need  for 
keeping  areas  of  big  game  habitat  open  to 
sportsmen  while  offering  protection  to  the  land- 
owner  from  unsportsmanlike  acts. 

Cooperative  Resources 
Planning  Section 

This  section  contributes  data  and  develops  the 
Game  Commission  section  of  the  State  Recrea- 
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“ORPHANED  LANDS”  like  those  (above  left,  SGL  108)  which  were  stripped  before  present 
reciamation  iaws  were  passed,  biot  some  sections  of  Game  Lands.  By  seiiing  coai  rights  to 
companies  which,  with  modern  equipment  and  techniques,  can  take  out  coal  left  in  earlier 
days,  the  Game  Commission  gets  these  lands  reclaimed  to  current  standards  (as  on  SGL  1 37, 
above  right)  at  little  cost  to  sportsmen. 


tion  Plan,  an  eligibility  requirement  for  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  act  monies.  Coopera- 
tion with  both  the  Department  of  Environmental 
Resources  and  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  in  the 
restoration  and  revegetation  of  stripmined  areas 
on  State  Game  Lands  is  also  a function  of  this 
section.  This  section  represents  the  Game 
Commission  on  various  committees,  both  state 
and  federal,  that  relate  to  land  and  water  re- 
sources of  the  commonwealth. 

Federal  Aid 

Pennsylvania  received  $4,021,530  from  the 
Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration  Act 
(Pittman-Robertson  Fund)  for  approved  wildlife 
management  and  land  acquisition  projects.  A 
new  State  Game  Lands  near  Clarks  Ferry, 
Dauphin  County,  the  “Haldeman  Island  Com- 
plex,” consisting  of  960  acres  was  the  major  land 
acquisition  project  utilizing  P-R  Funds. 

We  were  in  jeopardy  of  losing  our  Pittman- 
Robertson  Funds  due  to  a lawsuit  brought  by  the 
Committee  for  Humane  Legislation  and  the 
Friends  of  Animals.  The  case  had  followed  a 
tortuous  course  with  much  legal  maneuvering 
throughout  the  past  year,  and  a settlement  was 
reached  in  Federal  District  Court  on  June  20, 
1979.  The  threat  of  losing  four  million  dollars 
annually  from  our  budget  caused  considerable 
concern  and  was  costly  to  us  in  both  dollars  and 
manpower  expended  in  preparing  the  extensive 
Environ.mental  Assessment  Reports  that  were 
necessary  to  achieve  a favorable  settlement. 

We  also  received  $74,721  as  the  Federal 
Government's  two-thirds  share  of  the  cost  of  our 
Endangered  Species  Program.  In-service  train- 
ing seminars  were  held  to  acquaint  our  person- 
nel with  worldwide  problems  in  the  protection  of 
threatened  and  endangered  wildlife.  They  were 
also  trained  in  the  identification  of  native  and 
exotic  wildlife  species  and  commercial  products 
made  from  wildlife.  The  program  is  currently  in- 
volved with  determining  the  status  of  certain  na- 
tive species  that  may  be  threatened  with  extinc- 
tion, and  management  and  protection  for  the 
bald  eagle  and  peregrine  falcon. 

The  Federal  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  provides  money  for  acquisition,  plan- 
ning and  development  of  outdoor  recreation 


projects.  During  the  past  fiscal  year,  the  fund, 
administered  by  the  Heritage  Conservation  and 
Recreation  Service,  provided  $346,059  on  a 
50-50  cost  share  basis  for  the  purchase  of 
2,326.76  acres  of  additional  State  Game  Lands. 

A grant  of  $13,000  was  received  this  year  in 
reimbursement  of  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  con- 
ducting a user  survey  of  State  Game  Lands  1 69. 

Project  500 

Project  500  funds  in  the  amount  of 
$510,264.98  were  expended  for  development 
work  on  State  Game  Lands  and  State  Forest 
Lands.  These  projects  consisted  of  habitat  im- 
provement and  the  development  of  access  and 
public  use  facilities. 

Minerals  Section 

Recovery  of  minerals  and  fossil  fuels  from 
Game  Lands  is  a legitimate  secondary  use  of 
these  public  lands  as  provided  for  in  the  Game 
Law.  Projects  are  carefully  reviewed  to  select 
only  those  which  fit  a minimum  disturbance- 
maximum  recovery  formula.  The  bulk  of  the 
lands  leased  are  tested  for  recovery  of  oil  and 
natural  gas.  Currently,  69,500  acres  of  Game 
Lands  are  under  lease  for  oil  and  gas  develop- 
ment. This  leased  acreage  remains  open  to  pub- 
lic use,  and  the  operating  companies  are  under 
strict  contractual  agreement  to  maintain  all  well 
sites,  pipelines,  etc.,  in  an  approved  food  and 
cover  condition.  Revenues  of  $1,181,890.64 
were  realized  from  the  leasing  of  oil  and  gas 
rights  on  Pennsylvania  Game  Lands  in  the  fiscal 
year  1978-79. 

With  the  growing  reemphasis  on  coal  use  for 
electric  power  generation,  the  Commission  has 
received  an  increasing  number  of  requests  for 
leasing  and  development  of  coal  reserves.  To 
date,  all  coal  recovery  projects  taking  place  on 
Game  Lands  are  aimed  primarily  at  reclaiming 
surface  mines,  completed  and  abandoned  prior 
to  the  Commission's  purchase  of  the  property. 
Coal  leasing  activities  of  this  nature  produced 
$130,051.83  in  revenue  during  the  past  fiscal 
year  and  resulted  in  the  reclamation  of  200  acres 
of  previously  mined  lands.  In  addition,  the  Com- 
mission is  considering  several  projects  which  will 
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NEW  GAME  COMMISSION  central  office  at  8000  Derry  Street,  Harrisburg.  Forced  to  leave 
South  Office  Building  space,  the  Commission  leased  this  building  near  Hummelstown.  The 
Engineering  Unit  helped  plan  and  coordinate  necessary  renovations. 


include  the  exchange  of  lease  rights  for  other 
valuable  surface  land  which  can  be  added  di- 
rectly to  the  Game  Lands  system. 

As  in  oil  and  gas  leasing,  each  project  is  car- 
ried out  under  strict  contractual  agreement,  re- 
quiring reclamation  to  Game  Commission  stan- 
dards. 

Right-Of-Way  Administration 
and  Licensing 

Section  906  of  the  Game  Law  authorizes  the 
Commission  to  grant  rights-of-way  to  private  bus- 
iness, industry  and  municipal  and  other  gov- 
ernmental agencies  in  recognition  of  public 
needs  for  power  and  pipeline  facilities,  com- 
munication towers,  etc.  Each  right-of-way  appli- 
cation is  evaluated  to  identify  any  adverse  im- 
pacts on  wildlife  habitat  or  ongoing  land  man- 
agement programs  before  it  is  approved.  Electric 
transmission  and  gas  and  oil  pipelines  represent 
the  majority  of  present  rights-of-way  located  on 
Game  Lands.  The  licensed  companies  must 
maintain  their  rights-of-way  in  an  approved  food 
and  cover  condition,  and  many  are  reseeded  on 
a regular  basis.  Revenues  from  right-of-way  fees 
totaled  $143,259.07  for  the  1978-79  fiscal  year. 

Environmental  Impact  Review 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  acting 
in  accordance  with  guidelines  set  out  in  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act,  as  well  as  addi- 
tional federal  legislation  such  as  the  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  of  1 972  and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Coordination  Act,  has  the  responsibility  of  provid- 
ing technical  input  and  recommendations  for  use 
by  the  various  federal  and  state  agencies  in 
evaluating  the  impacts  and  benefits  from  con- 
struction projects  having  a major  impact  on 
wildlife. 


If  a project  requires  a federal  permit,  uses  fed- 
eral funds  or  results  from  a major  federal  action 
or  program,  an  environmental  impact  review 
must  be  carried  out.  On-site  surveys  and  field 
studies  are  conducted  by  Commission  personnel 
to  determine  the  impacts  these  projects  will  have 
on  wildlife  habitat  and  wildlife  populations.  The 
findings  are  submitted  to  the  appropriate  federal 
agencies  in  a formal  report.  The  goal  of  all  this 
activity  is  to  reduce  loss  of  wildlife  lands  by,  if 
necessary,  (1 ) changing  the  project  location,  (2) 
changing  its  design  or  (3)  withholding  approval 
for  construction  until  all  environmental  protection 
requirements  are  met. 

Within  the  past  year,  the  Commission’s  review 
efforts  have  included  proposed  highway  con- 
struction programs,  dredging  and  filling  of 
waterways  and  wetlands  for  industrial  purposes 
and  construction  of  flood  control  impoundments. 

Engineering  Section 

The  Engineering  Unit  of  the  Division  of  Land 
Management  has  the  principal  responsibility  of 
planning,  designing,  specifying,  contracting  for 
and  inspecting  all  contracted  maintenance  work 
and  new  construction.  This  past  fiscal  year,  a 
variety  of  maintenance  and  repair  work  was 
completed  on  seventeen  buildings;  two  dams 
were  repaired;  two  stream  crossings  con- 
structed; and  a pump  house  constructed.  This 
work  was  accomplished  under  twenty-five  sepa- 
rate contracts  at  a total  cost  of  $1 75,497.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Engineering  Unit  acted  as  coordinator 
on  three  building  projects  contracted  for  by  the 
Department  of  General  Services.  The  Engineer- 
ing Unit  was  also  called  upon  to  exercise  their 
capabilities  in  planning  and  coordinating  the  ren- 
ovations to  the  office  facilities  which  the  Com- 
mission has  recently  leased. 
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DIVISION  OF 
LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

Earl  E.  Geesaman,  Chief 

This  division  is  administratively  responsible  for 
safeguarding  the  rights  of  all  individuals  through 
fair  and  impartial  enforcement  of  the  Game  Law. 
Deliberate  violators  are  vigorously  pursued,  ap- 
prehended and  prosecuted.  During  the  fiscal 
year  1978-79,  officers  prosecuted  10,568  cases 
and  collected  $483,474.13  in  penalties  which 
were  returned  to  the  Game  Fund.  Convictions 
were  obtained  on  97.8  percent  of  all  cases.  Rev- 
ocation of  hunting  license  privileges  were  im- 
posed on  1,374  defendants.  There  are  135  dis- 
tricts, each  servicing  an  area  of  approximately 
400  square  miles.  In  addition  to  law  enforcement, 
officers  devote  many  hours  to  attending  meet- 
ings, teaching  wildlife  conservation,  conducting 
hunter  education  classes  for  first-time  hunters, 
controlling  wildlife,  and  other  related  activities. 
Expenditures  and  commitments  to  conduct  all 
law  enforcement  activities  totaled  $5,1 27,41 4.05 
for  the  fiscal  year. 

The  Game  Commission  goal  regarding  law 
enforcement  is  to  achieve  and  maintain  an  ac- 
ceptable degree  of  compliance  with  all  game 
laws  and  regulations  pertaining  to  wildlife,  safety, 
protection  of  people  and  property,  and  hunting 
licenses.  Our  goal  is  to  accomplish  this  with  a 
fair,  impartial  application  of  the  law  to  all  people. 

The  Harrisburg  Law  Enforcement  Staff  as- 
sisted in  the  training  of  sixty-four  deputies  at  the 
Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conservation.  Subjects 
covered  were  law  enforcement  procedures  and 
policies,  legal  procedures,  the  Game  Law, 
firearms  training,  special  permits,  hunting  acci- 
dents, deer  disposal,  uniform  regulations,  game 
damage  and  others.  Field  and  Division  Office 
personnel  assisted  with  much  of  the  training  re- 
lated to  law  enforcement  subjects. 

All  salaried  officers  were  given  training  in  en- 
forcement of  Endangered  Species  law.  Total 
funds  expended  in  relation  to  the  Endangered 
Species  program  were  $84,343.23. 

Deputy  Game  Protectors 

A force  of  1 ,600  deputy  game  protectors  was 
maintained  at  a cost  of  $71 4,599.02  for  the  fiscal 
year.  Deputies  are  paid  $25  a day,  which  in- 
cludes expenses,  when  their  employment  is  as- 
signed in  writing.  On  an  average,  deputy  game 
protectors  are  paid  for  only  ten  days  of  work  each 
year  during  the  general  hunting  season,  even 
though  most  of  their  spare  time  during  the  sea- 
son is  spent  assisting  game  protectors. 

Deputy  game  protectors  contribute  gener- 
ously of  their  time  and  personal  funds  to 
safeguard  our  wildlife,  promote  hunter  safety, 
service  wildlife  damage  complaints  and  perform 
many  other  activities  related  to  wildlife  manage- 
ment. Deputies  purchase  uniform  equipment 
and  mobile  radios  at  their  own  expense  to  im- 
prove their  service  to  sportsmen  and  the  general 
public.  The  Commission  requires  district  game 
protectors  to  conduct  training  programs  for 
deputies  under  their  supervision.  A total  of 
$96,315.01  was  used  from  the  Game  Fund  for 
these  training  programs. 


Three  one-week  classes  of  deputy  game  pro- 
tectors were  held  at  our  Training  School  in  April 
and  May.  Each  class  scheduled  thirty  deputies, 
and  sixty-five  appeared  and  completed  the 
course.  The  instructors  were  impressed  by  the 
interest  of  the  deputies  in  all  subject  matters.  The 
deputies  in  turn  expressed  their  appreciation  at 
being  offered  this  training  and  the  quality  of  the 
instruction  received.  All  deputies  attending  re- 
ceived the  Game  Commission  firearms  training 
course.  Commission  policy,  effective  September 
1,  1977,  requires  that  no  deputy  may  carry  a 
handgun  unless  he  has  completed  this  course. 

A statewide  handgun  shooting  competition 
was  conducted  for  the  deputy  force.  All  who  par- 
ticipated did  so  at  their  own  expense. 

Seventy-two  persons  successfully  passed  the 
deputy  examination  and  are  in  the  process  of 
being  appointed. 

Radio 

The  Commission’s  communication  system 
consists  of  250  mobile  units  assigned  to  salaried 
officers,  1 ,1 00  mobile  units  owned  and  operated 
by  deputies,  eighty-four  portable  units,  sixty 
licensed  base  stations  contained  in  twenty-six 
remote  locations  and  eleven  dispatch  points.  Of- 
ficers, through  the  use  of  this  equipment,  are 
able  to  respond  to  complaints  and  violations 
quickly,  making  it  a valuable  law  enforcement 
tool.  Use  of  the  radio  provides  better  cooperation 
and  quick  assistance  to  deputies  and  allows  bet- 
ter scheduling  of  time  and  travel,  resulting  in 
more  efficient  enforcement  activities  at  a lower 
cost.  The  entire  system  is  also  used  by  Civil 
Defense  in  the  event  of  an  emergency  or  disas- 
ter. 

The  cost  of  operating  the  system  during  the 
fiscal  year  was  $278,638.32.  Recent  action 
taken  by  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion will  drastically  affect  the  present  radio  sys- 
tem and  could  require  major  equipment 
changes. 

DEPUTY  GAME  PROTECTORS  devote  much 
time,  effort  and  money  to  the  cause  of  wildlife 
conservation  for  very  low  pay.  They  are  ac- 
tive not  only  in  law  enforcement  but  also  in 
public  information.  DGP  Jim  Kazakavage 
(left),  Northumberland  Co.,  is  here  assisted 
by  deputies  Bill  Shutt  and  Frank  Miller  at  an 
elaborate  display  they  created  on  Sunbury’s 
wildlife  heritage. 


Uniform  Equipment 

A new  summer  uniform  has  been  received  for 
personnel  engaged  in  law  enforcement  work. 
The  new  uniform  is  a police  type  which  should 
also  fill  the  need  for  a dress  uniform. 

The  cost  of  furnishing  uniforms  and  equipment 
to  our  officers  continues  to  climb,  as  each  item 
shows  an  increase  in  price  each  time  it  is  pur- 
chased. The  cost  of  uniform  equipment  for  this 
fiscal  year  was  $193,726.25. 

Special  Permits 

The  Game  Commission  issued  3,200  special 
permits,  especially  provided  for  by  law,  for  vari- 
ous activities,  and  collected  $43,065.00  in  permit 
fees.  This  income  figure  is  misleading,  as  the 
costs  of  servicing  these  permits  may  be  more 
than  the  income  derived  from  them.  Other  per- 
mits, including  bird  banding,  are  issued  without 
charge.  The  following  permits  were  issued  in  the 
1978-1979  fiscal  year: 


Collecting 

Gratis  

20 

$ 0 

Fee  

24 

240 

Disabled  Person  

1,223 

1,223 

Disabled,  Bow  & 

Arrow — Gratis  

1 

0 

Dog  Training  

174 

3,480 

Falconry  

85 

850 

Ferret  Owners  

1 

10 

Field  Trial  

117 

585 

Fox  Hunting  

28 

1,400 

Fur  Dealer  

301 

7,525 

Fur  Dealer  Employee  .... 

48 

480 

Fur  Dealer, 

Nonresident  

31 

3,100 

Fur  Farming  

9 

135 

Propagation 

Gratis  

1 

0 

Fee  

387 

5,805 

Regulated  Shooting  Grounds 

Private  

145 

6,310 

Commercial  

30 

2,245 

Release  and 

Retrap  Quail  

43 

430 

Retriever  Trial  

47 

635 

Roadside  Menagerie  

41 

615 

Special  Retriever 

Dog  T raining  Area  

11 

385 

Taxidermy  

296 

7,400 

Permit  to  Mount 

Gratis  

31 

0 

Fee  

106 

212 

TOTAL 

3,200 

$43,065 

Various  other  permits  are  issued  for  a fee, 
which  brought  the  total  income  from  all  permits  to 
$48,089.17 

Assistance  to  Other  Agencies 

Whenever  possible,  game  protectors  render 
assistance  to  other  agencies  of  the  common- 
wealth, such  as  the  Pennsylvania  State  Police, 
Fish  Commission,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Department  of  Health,  and  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. Officer  wages  and  expenses,  while  as- 
sisting other  agencies,  are  borne  by  the  Game 
Commission.  Personnel  from  these  agencies  re- 


NEW  UNIFORM  for  law  enforcement  person- 
nel, modeled  by  DGP  T.  R.  (Skip)  Littwin, 
Dauphin  Co.,  became  official  this  fall  after 
many  months  of  planning,  contract  approval, 
and  so  on. 

ciprocate  by  assisting  and  furnishing  guidance  in 
matters  related  to  enforcement  and  wildlife  man- 
agement. 

Total  expenditure  in  assisting  other  agencies 
was  $39,383.94. 

Legislation 

During  the  fiscal  year,  the  General  Assembly 
approved  two  amendments  to  the  Game  Law. 
One  extended  to  the  Commission  regulatory  au- 
thority to  regulate  the  use  of  recorded  calls  or 
sounds  or  electronically  amplified  imitations  of 
calls  or  sounds  for  use  in  hunting  wild  birds  and 
animals.  The  other  amendment  increased  the 
nonresident  hunting  license  fee  from  $40.35  to 
$50.50  for  the  1 979  license  year,  and  increases  it 
to  $60.50  for  the  license  year  1 980  and  each  year 
thereafter.  This  amendment  also  increased  the 
nonresident  trapper’s  license  fee  from  $40  to 
$350,  increased  most  trapping  violation  penal- 
ties to  $200  and  added  new  language  to  the 
existing  law  to  prohibit  the  stealing  of  another 
person’s  traps. 

Wildlife  Damage 

Last  year,  the  Game  Commission  paid  out 
$24,966.84  throughout  the  state  for  damage  by 
bears  to  bees,  bee-keeping  equipment,  livestock 
and  poultry.  Twenty  other  claims  were  received 
and  could  not  be  paid  without  exceeding  the 
$25,000  the  Commissioh  is  authorized  by  law  to 
pay  for  bear  damage  annually  by  $2,716.09. 
These  claims  will  be  paid  during  the  following 
fiscal  year. 
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A new  deer-proof  fence  agreement  was  drawn 
up  this  year  which  terminates  the  Commission’s 
ownership  of  an  erected  fence  after  a ten-year 
period.  In  1 978-79,  ten  agreements  amounting  to 
2309.72  rods,  or  255  rolls,  of  fencing  and  382 
pounds  of  staples  were  furnished  to  farmers  by 
the  Commission.  The  Commission  is  permitted 
to  use  $10,000  each  fiscal  year  on  deer-proof 
fencing  to  protect  crops  on  lands  open  to  hunting. 

Different  types  of  electric  fences  have  been 
used  experimentally  to  exclude  deer,  and  some 
seem  to  work  rather  well.  They  are  much 
cheaper  to  erect  but  often  require  more  mainte- 
nance. More  work  will  be  done  with  them.  They 
have  also  been  used  for  keeping  bears  out  of 
beehives. 

The  total  spent  for  servicing  wildlife  complaints 
was  $308,560.17. 


DIVISION  OF 
INFORMATION  AND 
EDUCATION 

Stanley  E.  Forbes,  Chief 

Constant  pressures  are  being  applied  against 
both  wildlife  and  recreational  hunting.  Conflicts 
between  people  and  wildlife  are  becoming  more 
frequent,  primarily  because  people  are  en- 
croaching on  wildlife  habitat.  The  public  should 
understand  the  needs  of  wild  animals,  including 
their  habitat  requirements  . . . and  how  people’s 
ideas  of  what  they  want  from  the  land — field  or 
forest — generally  work  against  wildlife.  Personal 
values  assigned  to  recreational  hunting  have 
created  moral  issues  between  hunters  and  anti- 
hunters. Perhaps  more  serious  for  the  hunting 
fraternity  is  the  negative  image  projected  by 
some  hunters  but  reflecting  on  all  of  them. 

The  primary  responsibilities  of  the  l&E  Division 
involve  creating  an  awareness  and  understand- 
ing of  the  problems  and  working  toward  an  ac- 
ceptance of  the  solutions  for  these  conflicts.  An 
enlightened  public  which  is  more  aware  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  and  its  obliga- 
tions, objectives  and  programs  can  ensure  a bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  professional  wildlife 
manager’s  role  in  protecting  both  the  environ- 
ment and  wildlife. 

GAME  NEWS 

GAME  NEWS,  the  official  monthly  publication 
of  the  Game  Commission,  is  one  of  the  oldest 
state  conservation  magazines  in  existence.  July 
1979  was  the  50th  Anniversary  issue  and  fea- 
tured a general  review  of  its  history  since  it  ap- 
peared in  1 929  as  the  “Monthly  Service  Bulletin." 
In  connection  with  this  anniversary,  a 528-page 
hardbound  book  entitled  Pennsylvania  Game 
News  Treasury  was  produced  by  the  staff.  This 
T reasury  is  made  up  of  material  which  appeared 
in  the  magazine  during  the  first  half-century  of  its 
existence,  and  is  representative  of  the  issues, 
attitudes  and  customs  throughout  that  era. 

The  primary  objective  of  GAME  NEWS  is  to 
keep  sportsmen  informed  about  new  and  ongo- 
ing Game  Commission  programs,  so  they  can 
understand  how  their  hunting  license  money 


contributes  to  wildlife  management  in  their  state. 
This  is  done  not  only  within  the  content  of  the 
magazine,  but  also  by  providing  additional  edu- 
cational material  designed  to  aid  schoolteachers 
and  by  supplying  information  on  outdoor  sub- 
jects to  students.  Publication  of  items  of  impor- 
tance occurring  around  the  nation,  regular  col- 
umns that  inform  readers  about  technical  sub- 
jects such  as  firearms  and  archery,  and  up-to- 
date  information  on  hunter  education,  trapping, 
and  the  day-to-day  activities  of  district  game  pro- 
tectors are  also  highly  important. 

The  subscription  price  of  GAME  NEWS  was 
increased  to  $4  per  year,  $1 0.50  for  three  years, 
beginning  with  the  October  1979  issue.  Rising 
costs  of  paper,  postage  and  routine  production 
made  this  necessary.  The  last  previous  increase 
was  in  1 974.  Present  subscribers  total  approxi- 
mately 203,000,  including  some  33,000  living 
outside  of  Pennsylvania.  No  other  state  conser- 
vation magazine  matches  this  paid  circulation. 
GAME  NEWS  goes  to  every  state  in  the  U.S.  and 
thirty-six  foreign  countries.  Schools  and  libraries 
within  Pennsylvania  receive  complimentary  sub- 
scriptions as  part  of  the  Game  Commission’s 
educational  program,  and  cooperators  in  the 
Safety  Zone,  Farm-Game  and  Forest-Game 
Programs  receive  the  magazine  as  "payment  in 
kind  ” for  their  services  to  hunters.  Paid  subscrip- 
tions returned  nearly  $400,000  to  the  Game 
Fund  during  the  past  fiscal  year. 

Hunter  Education 

Within  the  last  fiscal  year,  48,166  first-time 
hunters  attended  one  of  the  1 ,370  hunter  educa- 
tion classes  and  completed  the  six-hour  course. 
During  the  same  period,  308  new  hunter  educa- 
tion instructors  received  training  and  were  qual- 
ified for  certification  by  the  Game  Commission. 
Also,  twenty-two  refresher  training  sessions 
were  attended  by  1,100  veteran  hunter  educa- 
tion instructors.  More  than  three-quarters  of  a 
million  students  have  completed  the  course 
since  the  inception  of  compulsory  hunter  educa- 
tion training.  Safer  hunting  has  resulted  from  the 

GAME  NEWS  editor  Bob  Bell  and  secretary 
Betsy  Maugans  pore  over  old  issues,  select- 
ing items  for  the  GAME  NEWS  TREASURY,  a 
limited-edition  book  with  528  pages  of  arti- 
cles, stories,  poems  and  art  from  the 
magazine’s  first  fifty  years. 
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hunter  education  effort;  accidents  totaled  209  for 
the  1978-79  hunting  year,  the  best  record  in 
forty-two  years. 

Over  1,100,000  training  guides,  brochures, 
leaflets,  decals,  brassards,  placemats,  posters, 
charts  and  other  items  for  training  were  distri- 
buted on  behalf  of  hunter  education.  Newsletters 
were  sent  to  6,000  instructors  four  times  during 
the  year,  and  eleven  information  sheets  were 
sent  to  all  district  and  division  coordinators.  Six 
program  articles  were  published  in  GAME 
NEWS.  Hunter  education  was  promoted  in  over 
seventy-five  TV  programs  and  100  exhibits. 
Fifty-four  films  and  125  slide  lectures  were  pro- 
vided for  instruction.  Hunter  education  was  a part 
of  eighteen  conservation  camp  programs  and 
the  Conservation  Laboratory  for  Teachers.  Ele- 
ven schools  participated  in  the  Game  Commis- 
sion-PSU  cooperative  hunter  education  study. 
Pennsylvania  received  an  award  from  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association  and  International  Associ- 
ation of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Agencies  for  its  out- 
standing hunter  education  program.  This  state 
was  also  selected  by  the  National  Wildlife  Feder- 
ation for  a pilot  program  of  adult  hunter  educa- 
tion, and  is  on  the  advisory  committee  for  the 
North  American  Association  of  Hunter  Education 
Coordinators  to  establish  university  credit 
courses  for  volunteer  instructors. 

SPORT 

The  SPORT  Program  was  initiated  to  minimize 
conflicts  between  hunters  and  the  general  public. 

THE  SPORT  ETHICS  AWARD  was  estab- 
lished during  1 979.  A recent  recipient  was  the 
City  of  Sunbury,  for  its  city-wide  week-long 
celebration  of  the  SPORT  program.  Accept- 
ing the  award  from  Commissioner  Andrew 
Long,  right,  was  Sunbury  Mayor  Donald  R. 
Morgan. 


This  program  makes  hunters  more  conscious  of 
how  the  public  views  them  and  how  their  actions 
in  the  field,  and  elsewhere  if  they  can  be  iden- 
tified as  hunters,  tend  to  reflect  on  the  hunting 
fraternity.  Participation  in  the  SPORT  Program 
by  hunters  is  voluntary  and  encouraged.  The 
objectives  of  the  program  are  to  promote  higher 
sporting  standards,  ethics  and  conduct,  and  to 
eliminate  violations  and  minimize  conflicts.  Ac- 
ceptance of  the  program  by  sportsmen  has  been 
excellent  and  beneficial  results  are  visible. 

The  Commission  recently  initiated  a SPORT 
Award  to  be  given  to  individuals  providing  out- 
standing contributions  to  the  principles  for  which 
the  program  stands.  A brassard  has  been  pro- 
vided as  a salable  item  to  promote  high  visibility 
for  the  program.  In  addition  to  the  sale  of  SPORT 
brassards,  over  700,000  pieces  of  literature,  etc., 
are  available  for  distribution  free  during  the 
1979-80  license  year. 


Information 

Use  of  the  mass  media  for  disseminating  in- 
formation about  Commission  activities  and  pro- 
grams has  been  emphasized.  Nearly  2,000  news 
releases  were  made  available  to  the  printed 
media  in  addition  to  radio  and  television.  All  re- 
leases were  sent  to  the  Pennsylvania  Federation 
of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  and  selected  releases 
were  sent  to  individual  clubs.  Approximately  400 
appearances  were  made  on  television  by  Com- 
mission personnel — many  in  talk-show  pro- 
grams. Local  radio  programming  in  many  areas 
of  the  state  provided  interviews  with  Game 
Commission  personnel  on  a wide  variety  of  con- 
servation topics.  Public  service  announcements 
were  prepared  and  distributed  to  both  radio  and 
television. 

Personal  contact  with  the  public  is  stressed 
with  our  employees.  During  the  past  year,  over 
100  exhibits  were  prepared  and  shown  to  an 
audience  estimated  at  more  than  one  million 
people.  Over  7,000  public  meetings  were  at- 
tended with  nearly  one-half  million  people  in  at- 
tendance. 


Group 

Sportsmen 
Service  Fraternal 
Hunter  Education 
Women 

Youth  (FFA,  4-H,  etc.) 

Schools 

College 

Miscellaneous 


Meetings 

Attendance 

2,087 

183,641 

2,053 

88,258 

971 

50,975 

22 

1,099 

313 

1 7,503 

550 

44,978 

94 

4,541 

1,144 

63,182 

7,234 

454,177 

The  Visitors  Center  at  Middle  Creek  Wildlife 
Management  Area  had  over  50,000  registrants, 
and  an  estimated  1 41 ,000  persons  used  the  area 
for  many  forms  of  recreation.  Approximately 
three  percent  of  these  registrants  were  nonresi- 
dents of  Pennsylvania,  and  121  were  from 
foreign  countries. 

Demand  was  still  heavy  for  information  on  a 
wide  range  of  topics  concerning  conservation, 
management  and  wildlife.  Over  120,000  pieces 
of  free  literature  were  distributed.  There  are  now 
twenty-six  titles  in  the  “Wildlife  Note”  series. 
These  are  extremely  popular  with  youth  and 


school  groups,  including  teachers. 

Paid  publications  returned  a total  of  over 
$70,000  to  the  Game  Fund  this  year.  Several  of 
the  most  popular  publications  available  in  the 
past  were  revised  and  reprinted.  A new  publica- 
tion entitled  “Pennsylvania  Game  Cookbook” 
proved  very  popular  and  although  only  available 
within  the  last  six  months  is  now  in  its  second 
printing. 

Support  Services 

In  addition  to  the  preparation  and  construction 
of  exhibits  mentioned  previously  as  part  of  our 
informational  and  educational  programs,  dis- 
plays and  backgrounds  were  provided  for  inter- 
pretative centers  located  at  various  Commission 
facilities.  Additional  services  included  both 
movie  and  still  photography  coverage  for  all  divi- 
sions within  the  commonwealth.  The  purposes 
were  informational,  educational,  instructional  or 
historical,  as  well  as  for  program  documentation 
and  evaluation.  Photos  were  provided  for  GAME 
NEWS  and  upon  request  to  other  media  in  sup- 
port of  news  items  or  feature  stories. 


DGP  GEORGE  MOCK  (Centre  Co.)  dem- 
onstrates safe  handling  and  use  of  firearms 
at  the  Conservation  Laboratory  for  teachers. 
PGC  personnel  assist  in  instructing  the  lab. 


P.G.C.  FINANCIAL  REPORT—  JULY  1 , 1 978  TO  JUNE  30, 1 979 

By  Ross  E.  Starner,  Comptroller 


ACCOUNTING  ACTIVITY  in  the  Comptroller’s  Office. 


Game  Fund 

The  amount  available  for  commitment 
and  expenditure  as  of  June  30,  1979,  was 
$19,589,868.80,  an  increase  of  $1,859,524.00 
over  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

Total  revenue  received  amounted  to 
$25,321,213.71,  an  increase  of  $3,793,564.56 
over  the  previous  fiscal  year.  Federal  Aid  re- 
ceipts were  approximately  $2,110,000  higher 
than  the  previous  fiscal  year.  This  was  due 
primarily  to  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  federal 


funds  available  under  the  Pittman- Robertson 
program  and  the  receipt  of  funds  applicable  to 
prior  year  federal  allocations  during  this  fiscal 
year.  Income  from  gas  and  oil  leases  increased 
by  approximately  $1 ,060,000  over  the  previous 
fiscal  year.  This  was  due  to  large  bonus  bid 
awards  received  tor  gas  and  oil  lease  rights  on 
various  Game  Land  tracts.  Interest  on  securities 
and  deposits  increased  by  approximately 
$575,000  over  the  previous  year  due  to  the 
higher  Game  Fund  balance  and  higher  interest 
rates. 
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The  expenditures  and  commitments 
amounted  to  $24,187,648.18,  an  increase  of 
$2,299,654.94  over  the  previous  fiscal  year. 
Land  acquisitions  increased  by  approximately 
$1 ,000,000  over  the  previous  fiscal  year  due  to 
favorable  buying  conditions  and  increased 
availability  of  funds  for  land  acquisition  pur- 
poses. Salaries  and  employee  benefits  in- 
creased by  approximately  $81 0,000,  due  primar- 
ily to  negotiated  salary  and  benefit  increases.  In 
addition,  operating  expenses  increased  by  ap- 
proximately $550,000  over  the  previous  fiscal 
year.  These  increases  were  due  to  the  high  in- 
flationary rate  in  our  economy  and  the  costs  in- 
curred in  moving  Game  Commission  headquar- 
ters to  its  new  location. 

Act  271  of  the  Game  Law  provides  that  not  less 
than  $1.25  from  each  resident  hunter’s  paid 


license  fee  shall  be  used  solely  for  the  selection, 
restoration,  rehabilitation  and  improvement  of 
lands  available  for  public  hunting  to  provide  and 
improve  habitat  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
natural  propagation  of  wildlife.  License  sales  for 
the  1 978-79  fiscal  year  for  all  types  of  resident 
hunting  licenses  totaled  1,178,240.  This  man- 
dated that  a miminum  of  $1 ,472,800.00  be  ex- 
pended for  the  above  mentioned  purposes.  Ac- 
tual expenditures  for  the  above  totaled 
$3,031 ,1 29.80,  an  excess  of  $1 ,558,329.80  over 
the  minimum  requirements  of  this  Act. 

Act  632  of  the  Game  Law  states  that  $1 .00  of 
each  fee  collected  for  issuing  resident  and  non- 
resident hunters’  licenses  and  tags  for  antlerless 
deer  shall  be  used  solely  for  cutting  or  otherwise 
removing  overshadowing  tree  growth,  to  pro- 
duce underbrush  sprouts  and  saplings  for  deer 


GAME  COMMISSION  REVENUE 
g 25,321,214 

JULY  1,1978  to’ JUNE  30,1979 

NEAREST  DOLLAR) 


INTEREST  INCOME 
7.5%  S 1,893,317 

SALE  OF  TIMBER 
5.4  % S 1,379,906 
GAS  AND  OIL  LEASES 
4.7%  S 1,181,891 

I-ANTLERLESS  DEER  LICENSES 
4,6%  81,173,174 

-OTHER  REVENUE 
(RIGHTS-OF-WAY,  SALE  OF  USED 
VEHICLES, ETC.f  2.4«/„  g 617,662 

ARCHERY  AND  OTHER 
LICENSES  2.4%  8608,628 

GAME  LAW  FINES 
1.9%  8483,474 

■SALE  OF  PUBLICATIONS 
1.9%  8 469,116 

COMPTROLLER  SERVICES  REIMBURSED 
1,5  % 8 370,775 


GAME  COMMISSION  EXPENDITURES  AND 
COMMITMENTS  S 24,187,648 
JULY  1,1978— JUNE  30,1979 
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food  and  cover  on  Game  Lands.  License  sales 
for  the  1978-79  fiscal  year  for  all  types  of  antler- 
less deer  licenses  totaled  390,507.  This  man- 
dated that  a minimum  of  $390,507.00  be  ex- 
pended for  the  above  mentioned  purposes.  Ac- 
tual expenditures  for  the  above  totaled 
$81 3,762.09,  an  excess  of  $423,255.09  over  the 
minimum  requirements  of  this  Act. 

Land  and  Water  Development 
Fund — Project  500 

The  Project  500  Fund  is  a statewide  bond 
issue  passed  by  the  Legislature  in  1 968  for  the 


conservation  and  reclamation  of  the  land  and 
water  resources  of  the  commonwealth.  During 
the  1978-79  fiscal  year.  Game  Commission  ex- 
penditures amounted  to  $510,264.98,  bringing 
the  cumulative  total  of  Game  Commission  ex- 
penditures since  the  inception  of  the  Project  500 
Fund  to  $20,505,220.58.  The  total  commitments 
as  of  June  30,  1979,  were  $668,1 13.26  and  the 
amount  available  for  future  commitment  and  ex- 
penditure was  $1,147,261.69. 

The  operations  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  for  the  1978-79  fiscal  year  are  de- 
tailed in  the  following  financial  statements. 


PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 
Amount  Available  for  Commitment  & Expenditure,  June  30,  1979 


Amount  available  for  commitment  and  expenditure, 

July  1,  1978 

Plus:  Prior  year  adjustment — Canceliation  of  prior 

commitments 

Adjusted  amount  available,  July  1,  1978  

Results  of  operations — 1978-79  Fiscal  Year; 

Total  revenue  received $25,321,213.71 

Less:  Expenditures  and  outstanding 

commitments 24,187,648.18 

Net  operating  increase  


$17,730,344.80 

725,958.47 

$18,456,303.27 


1,133,565.53 


Amount  available  for  commitment  and  expenditure, 
June  30,  1979  


$19,589,868.80 


P.G.C.  REVENUE — Deposited  in  Game  Fund  July  1, 1978  to  June  30, 1979 


Resident  hunters’  licenses  $ 7,714,280.00 

Resident  junior  hunters’  licenses  792,393.00 

Resident  senior  hunters’  licenses 294,158.00 

Nonresident  hunters’  licenses 3,803,026.00 

Antlerless  deer  licenses 1,173,173.75 

Archery  licenses 477,134.60 

Special  game  permits  and  other  licenses 131,492.97 

Game  Law  fines 483,474.13 

Federal  aid  for  wildlife  restoration,  recreation,  research  and 

land  acquisition 4,539,414.12 

Interest  on  securities  and  deposits 1,893,317.17 

Sale  of  timber  and  other  wood  products 1 ,379,906.38 

Ground  rentals  and  royalties  from  gas  & oil  leases  1,181,890.64 

GAME  NEWS  subscriptions  and  sale  of  publications 469,116.19 

Reimbursement  for  comptroller  services  rendered 370,774.94 

Other  revenue: 

Sale  of  used  automobiles,  tractors,  off-road 

equipment,  etc 172,425.00 

Rights-of-way  license  rentals 143,259.07 

Sale  of  coal,  stone,  gravel  and  limestone 130,097.79 

Sale  of  grain  and  hay  58,097.67 

Miscellaneous  (prior  year  expenditure  refunds,  donations, 

sale  of  maps,  etc.)  51,791.52 

Sale  of  skins  and  guns 49,647.19 

Sale  of  unserviceable  and  non-usable  property 12,343.58 


TOTAL  REVENUE $25,321,213.71 
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GAME  COMMISSION  COMMITMENTS  & EXPENDITURES 
FUNCTIONAL  PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES 
FISCAL  YEAR  1978-79 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 

COMPTROLLER  OPERATIONS 

ADMINISTRATION: 

Field  Division  Offices  $ 853,347.18 

Hunting  License  Section  508,453.35 

Personnel  Section  327,097.70 

Internal  Stores 226,161.12 

Data  Processing  Section  186,213.10 

Training  School 183,463.99 

Procurement  Section 80,533.29 


INFORMATION  & EDUCATION: 

Information  and  Education  $ 823,399.36 

Pennsylvania  GAME  NEWS 682,154.57 

Hunter  Education  140,661.63 

Photographic  Section 71,531.87 


GAME  MANAGEMENT— PROPAGATION: 

Pheasant  Program $ 1,820,196.64 

Turkey  Program  315,590.48 

Mallard  Duck  Program  92,769.94 

Trap  and  Transfer  Program __  19,368.12 


GAME  MANAGEMENT— RESEARCH: 

Deer  Study  $ 162,067.63 

Black  Bear  Study  126,785.47 

Ruffed  Grouse  Research  Project 90,689.85 

Turkey  Study 89,992.78 

Endangered  Species  Program  60,107.74 

Rabbit  Study  42,937.04 

Waterfowl  Research  Project  39,389.90 

Waterfowl  Banding 33,173.03 

Mourning  Dove  Research  Project 7,721 .64 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT: 

General  law  enforcement $ 3,701,889.37 

Deputy  law  enforcement 618,284.01 

Servicing  wildlife  complaints  308,560.17 

Radio  system 278,638.32 

Deputy  training 96,315.01 

Endangered  Species  Program  84,343.23 

Assistance  to  other  commonwealth 
law  enforcement  agencies 39,383.94 


LAND  MANAGEMENT: 

Game  Lands  activities — Management, 

development  and  administration $ 5,329,611.36 

Land  acquisition  program 2,805,251.71 

General  headquarters  costs  and 

administration 757,579.84 

Cooperative  Farm-Game  Program 628,103.46 

Forestry  Section — Planning  and  inventory  488,692.15 

Survey  and  Drafting  Section 423,824.02 

Waterfowl  management — Special  Areas  ...  351,680.20 


$ 191,312.73 

645,521 .86 


2,365,269.73 


1,717,747.43 


2,247,925.18 


652,865.08 


5,127,414.05 
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other  lands — Management  and 

development 236,309.98 

Howard  Nursery  165,039.66 

Minerals  Section,  Rights-of-way 
administration _ 51,499.74 

11,237,592.12 

Expenditures  & commitments  from  Game  Fund 

by  other  state  agencies  2,000.00 


TOTAL  EXPENDITURES  & COMMITMENTS  ....  $24,187,648.18 


P.G.C.  COMMITMENTS  & EXPENDITURES— JULY  1 , 1 978  to  June  30, 1 979 


Salaries  $10,332,394.24 

Wages 858,404.55 

State  share  employee  benefits 3,402,109.05 

Land  purchases  and  acquisition  costs 2,713,519.16 

Printing  and  advertising 1,099,367.53 

Maintenance  and  improvements  of  buildings, 

grounds,  and  machinery 803,446.88 

Automotive  repairs,  supplies,  and  rentals  767,041.90 

Purchase  of  automobiles,  trucks,  and  jeeps  614,434.00 

Pheasant  and  turkey  feed  and  purchase  of  game  514,826.00 

Travel  and  special  conference  expenses  289,390.77 

Postage 281,010.13 

Office  equipment,  maintenance,  rentals,  and  supplies 272,173.29 

Payments  to  other  state  agencies: 

Auditing  services  95,893.43 

Data  processing  services 62,683.19 

Duplicating  and  reproduction  services  44,390.60 

Personnel  services 29,378.90 

Purchasing  services  22,798.49 

Checkwriting  and  disbursement  services 7,740.49 

Telephone  expenses  251,488.90 

Payments  to  local  municipalities  in  lieu  of  taxes 241,500.43 

Heating,  power  and  light  209,027.40 

Uniforms  for  Game  Commission  personnel 193,726.25 

Purchase  of  agricultural,  heavy  (off-road),  and 

other  equipment  and  machinery  181,854.27 

Wildlife  habitat  seedlings  and  plantings 181,511.49 

Radio  and  communications  equipment  purchases 

and  contracted  maintenance  service 168,355.27 

Educational  supplies  and  classroom  training  equipment 123,693.11 

Legal,  appraisal,  and  consulting  fees 105,694.03 

Building  rentals  and  land  rights-of-way  lease  payments 97,248.64 

Rental  of  tabulating  and  copying  equipment 60,163.36 

Research  grants  to  universities  and  wildlife  associations  59,360.00 

Insurance— Auto,  liability,  fidelity  57,318.86 

Payments  to  individuals  for  bear  damage  claims  and 

deer-proof  fencing  32,602.03 

Other  equipment  and  supplies  (iaboratory,  ammunition,  etc.)  . . 11,101.54 


GAME  COMMISSION  GENERAL  OPERATIONS— TOTAL $24,185,648.18 

Replacement  checks.  Treasury  Department 2,000.00 


GAME  COMMISSION  TOTAL $24,187,648.18 


Note:  Outstanding  commitments  as  of  June  30, 1 979,  totaled  $2,1 65,921 .86,  which 
are  subject  to  cancellation  pending  contingencies  overstated,  goods  not 
delivered  and  services  not  rendered  at  a later  date. 
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AT  the:  rate 

WE'RE  GOING, 


POSTERS 


HE  WONT  EVEN 
HAVE  A HOLE 
IN  THE  GROUND 


First  place-Fred  DeWalt,  Cochranton; 
Crawford  County  AVTS;  Northwest  Div. 


PROVIDE  LIVING 
SPACE  FOR  THEM 


for 


Second  Place-Anna 
Ridley  Park;  Folcroft 
Southeast  Div. 


Each  year,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Federation  of 
Sportsmen's  Clubs  invites 
high  school  students  to 
enter  a poster  contest 
illustrating  some 
wildlife-related  theme. 
This  year's  theme  was 
"Wildlife  needs  a place  to 
live,  too."  The  best 
posters  are  sent  by  each  of 
the  Federation's  divisions 
to  state  competition.  State 
winners  were  chosen  by 
artists  and  photographers 
from  the  Game 
Commission,  the 
Fish  Commission,  and 
the  Department  of 
Environmental  Resources. 
The  eight  top-ranking 
posters  are  shown  here. 
It's  too  bad  we  can't  print 
them  in  full  color  to  do 
them  justice.  See  next 
year's  best  posters  in  their 
full  splendor  at  the  fall 
convention  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Federation 
of  Sportsmen's  Clubs. 

Mary  Otto, 

Vo-Tech; 


AMERICA  IS  EXPANDING 


VILDLIFE 


Seventh  place-Michael  Blum, 
Kennerdell;  Cranberry  H.S.; 
Northwest  Div. 


Eighth  place-Dwaine  Funk, 
Fairfield;  Fairfield  H.S.;  Southeast 
Div. 


iWAIXTAIN 

THK 

r.ALAxci: 

UiiD  Thuma  Need  ft  Peieci  To  Live  , Too  " 


♦ « ♦ 


BUT  WHAT 
ABOUT 


WILDLIFE? 


Fourth  place-John  Schenberg, 
Cochranton;  Crawford  County  AVTS; 
Northwest  Div. 

Fifth  place-Pam  Landreth, 
Cochranville;  Octorara  H.S.; 
Southeast  Div. 


^ OUR  GRIN 


uXS  THEZR  LOSS 

1.4V 


'j 


[VCRYBODY  NEEDS  A HOME 


Sixth  place-Connie  Cash  dollar, 
Hanover;  South  Western  H.S.; 
Southern  Div. 


FIELD  NOTES 


Please — Double-Check 

LANCASTER  COUNTY— 1 helped 
with  this  county  s antlerless  deer  license 
issuing.  Several  hundred  applications 
were  rejected  because  of  not  signing  the 
application,  not  writing  in  the  county  of 
choice,  not  including  a check  or  includ- 
ing a check  for  an  improper  amount,  or 
not  including  a self-addressed,  stamped 
envelope.  All  of  these  mistakes  could 
have  been  avoided  simply  by  reading 
the  instructions  on  the  hack  of  the  appli- 
cation. I wonder  if  these  are  the  same 
people  who  are  always  complaining  that 
they  never  got  an  antlerless  deer 
license. — DGP  John  A.  Shutter,  Lan- 
caster. 


Attack  Poodle 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY— 1 
had  a bear  rug  stored  in  my  office  for  use 
in  a National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day 
program  at  the  Youngwood  Sportsmen’s 
Farm.  Apparently  the  family  poodle 
didn’t  realize  the  rug  was  there.  As  my 
wife  investigated  an  apparent  alterca- 
tion in  the  office,  she  witnessed  one  fear- 
ful small  dog  valiantly  facing  this  for- 
midable black  bear.  Guess  1 11  have  to 
forewarn  the  dog  next  time. — DGP 
Robert  G.  SnouflFer,  Greensburg. 


Eagle-Eye  Eppley 

SNYDER  COUNTY— It  pays  to  be  a 
student  of  Fred  Eppley,  biology  teacher 
at  West  Snyder  High  School,  because 
on  two  different  occasions  his  students 
were  lucky  enough  to  observe  a bald 
eagle  at  Walker  Lake.  This  is  a sight 
most  of  us  only  dream  of;  to  observe  an 
endangered  species  such  as  this  is  a real 
treat  indeed. — DGP  John  Roller, 
Beavertown. 


Media  Responsibility 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY— Every 
year  I receive  countless  calls  in  regard  to 
young  children  who  have  been  bitten  by 
raccoons,  skunks,  squirrels,  ground- 
hogs, etc.  Occasionally  the  animal  has 
been  detained  and  can  be  checked  for 
rabies,  but  usually  it  escapes,  never  to 
be  seen  again.  These  children  who  are 
bitten  are  taught  by  the  television  in- 
dustry, various  children’s  books,  and 
even  their  school  teachers  and  parents 
that  small  animals  are  cute,  defenseless 
and  friendly.  Although  the  animals  may 
be  cute,  they  are  rarely  defenseless  and 
friendly,  and  many  can  cause  severe  and 
permanent  damage  with  just  one  bite.  I 
feel  that  the  TV  (cartoons,  etc.)  and 
news  media  should  be  obligated  to  in- 
form the  public  of  the  truth  about  our 
wildlife  rather  than  exploit  it  for  mone- 
tary or  personal  gain. — DGP  W.  Was- 
serman,  Lansdale. 


But  I’m  Innocent! 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY— Not  long 
ago  I drove  by  several  young  girls  riding 
their  bicycles.  When  one  of  them  saw 
the  two  roadkilled  deer  on  the  back  of 
my  vehicle,  she  began  to  shout, 
“Meany,  meany!  ” She  apparently 
thought  I was  responsible  for  killing  the 
deer. — DGP  S.  L.  Opet,  Tamaqua. 
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Doe  Woes 

BLAIR  COUNTY — Blair  County  was 
allocated  4,100  antlerless  deer  licenses 
and  received  8,200  applications;  there- 
fore, each  applicant  had  a 50-50  chance 
of  obtaining  a “doe  tag.  ” After  4, 100  ap- 
plications were  randomly  chosen,  the 
remaining  4,100  “Pink  Envelopes”  had 
to  be  opened  and  each  application  and 
remittance  returned  so  that  the  indi- 
vidual could  reapply  in  another  county. 
While  performing  this  small  chore,  1 
learned  why  some  do  not  receive  an 
antlerless  license — simply  because  a 
few  rules  are  not  followed.  If  the  en- 
velopes I worked  with  had  been  ac- 
cepted, approximately  70  individuals 
would  not  have  received  a license  any- 
way. For  instance,  many  did  not  insert  a 
self-addressed  stamped  envelope; 
others  did  not  send  the  remittance,  but 
enclosed  the  receipt  of  the  money  or- 
der. Two  applicants  had  sent  their 
muzzleloading  stamps  along  (though 
this  did  not  break  any  rules,  it  should 
not  have  been  done).  One  honest  indi- 
vidual sent  an  extra  ten  cents  with  a note 
stating  he  owed  this  amount  from  last 
year.  A big  thanks  to  the  sportsmen  and 
to  DGP  Harshaw  for  their  help  in  re- 
turning applications. — DGP  Don  Mar- 
tin, Hollidaysburg. 


Your  Choice 

PERRY  COUNTY — Each  year  we  re- 
ceive many,  many  complaints  from 
farmers  and  landowners  about  incon- 
siderate persons  casting  the  rays  of  spot- 
lights on  their  buildings.  I realize  that 
families  spend  many  hours  spotlighting 
deer,  and  especially  in  these  times,  any- 
thing a family  does  together  is  just  great. 
But  there  are  slobs  who  run  their  lights 
over  buildings,  hold  their  spotlight  on  a 
nightlight  to  see  if  it  will  go  out,  honk 
horns  so  the  deer  will  look  up,  drive  on 
private  lanes  or  through  fields  so  they 
can  get  a closer  look,  throw  out  their 
empty  beer  and  soda  bottles  and  cans, 
and  on  and  on.  With  all  of  us  trying  to 
improve  our  hunting  ethics  and  our  im- 
age, I feel  this  is  an  excellent  place  to 
start.  Spotlighters  either  clean  up  your 
act  or  leave  the  lights  home! — DGP 
Butch  Camp,  Elliottsburg. 


Playmate 

Lycoming  County  Food  and  Cover 
Foreman  Gy  Hughes  tells  me  he  and 
YACC  employee  Bob  Hopkins  were 
seeding  wheat  on  State  Game  Lands  134 
when  a curious  bear  came  out  of  the 
woods.  When  they  went  to  the  truck  to 
fill  the  grain  drill,  the  bear  came  too 
close,  too  fast.  Gy  and  Bob  jammed  into 
the  truck  through  the  same  door  at  the 
same  time!  Well,  Mr.  Bear  then  decided 
to  check  out  the  back  of  the  truck  and 
found  a fascinating  plastic  container  of 
oil.  When  he  failed  to  get  it  open,  he 
took  it  out  in  the  field  and  proceeded  to 
bat  it  around.  With  the  bear  occupied, 
the  men  filled  the  drill  and  went  back  to 
planting.  Eventually  the  bear  tired  of 
his  toy  and  followed  the  equipment  back 
and  forth  across  the  field  until  he  tired  of 
that.  Then  he  lay  down  on  his  belly  with 
his  head  pillowed  on  a large  rock,  watch- 
ing to  see  that  the  job  was  done 
right. — LM  Ken  Zinn,  Jersey  Shore. 


Well,  Maybe  Sometimes 

VENANGO  COUNTY— Local  hun- 
ters have  been  quite  enthusiastic  over 
the  results  of  the  wild  turkey  trap  and 
transfer  program  undertaken  several 
years  ago,  providing  this  area  with  many 
established  flocks  of  birds  where  only  a 
few  years  ago  there  were  few  or  none.  It 
took  surprisingly  few  birds  to  establish 
these  flocks  that  we  are  enjoying,  too. 
Who  says  it  doesn’t  pay  to  fool  with 
Mother  Nature? — DGP  Leo  C.  Yahner, 
Franklin. 
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Catch  ’Em  In  Your  Sleep 

NORTHUMBERLAND  COUNTY— 
While  on  patrol  recently,  I hacked  into  a 
dead-end  lane  to  escape  the  hot  sun  and 
catch  up  on  some  paperwork.  After  hall 
an  hour,  I was  about  to  leave  when  a car 
stopped  perhaps  twenty-five  yards  in 
front  of  me,  along  a state  route.  In  a 
couple  of  minutes  the  man  who  was  driv- 
ing alighted  and  went  around  to  the 
woman  passenger’s  side.  They  con- 
tinued their  conversation,  all  the  time 
aware  of  me  sitting  there.  Within  a 
period  of  nine  minutes,  the  woman  dis- 
carded two  metal  beverage  cans  and  one 
paper  beverage  container.  The  man 
then  walked  up  to  where  I was  sitting, 
said  hello  and  then  commented,  "Boy, 
they  re  making  a dump  out  of  this  place, 
aren  t they?”  (referring  to  the  numerous 
bottles,  cans  and  garbage  strewn  about 
the  area).  "They  oughta  be  arrested!”  he 
added.  Needless  to  say,  I obliged  him, 
by  citing  his  passenger  for  littering. 
(His  passenger’s  response  was,  "Tm 
gonna  tell  your  boss  you  were  sleep- 
ing!’’) Ironically,  they  were  parked  by  a 
large  green-and-white  sign,  in  plain 
view:  "Littering — $300  FINE.”  It 
wasn’t  I who  was  sleeping! — DGP 
James  Kazakavage,  Sunbury. 

Killing  with  “Kindness” 

CLINTON  COUNTY— H&nd  feeding 
bears  ajid  other  wildlife  seems  to  be  in- 
creasing in  popularity.  Unfortunately, 
most  people  are  not  aware  that  they  are 
in  effect  signing  the  death  warrants  of 
many  of  these  animals.  Wild  animals 
that  become  “friendly”  toward  humans 
because  they  were  hand  fed  are  often 
the  first  to  be  shot  during  the  hunting 
season  because  many  of  them  have 
overcome  their  instinct  to  be  wary  of 
humans. — DGP  John  Wasserman,  Re- 
no vo. 


Ex-sighting  News 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY— Hawk 
watchers  at  Waggoner’s  Gap  reported 
thirteen  bald  eagles  and  three  peregrine 
falcons  sighted  in  September.  Things 
are  really  looking  up. — DGP  Gene 
Utech,  Garlisle. 


Observation 

BEDLORD  COUNTY— What  a plea- 
sure it  is  to  be  able  to  distribute  SPORT 
Ethics  Awards  to  Pennsylvania  sports- 
men for  good  deeds,  rather  than  cita- 
tions for  bad  deeds. — DGP  Tim  Flani- 
gan, Buffalo  Mills. 

So  True! 

LUZERNE  COUNTY— Deputy  Stan- 
ley Sowa  attached  a P.S.  to  his  monthly 
report  of  hours  worked:  “Interesting  to 
note  that  ‘actual  compensation’  on  a dol- 
lar value  basis  means  we  get  paid  about 
fifty  cents  an  hour.  I average  400  hours 
work  a year  and  receive  $200.  With 
deputy  e.xpenditures  for  ammo,  un- 
iforms and  radio,  and  with  gasoline  at  a 
dollar  a gallon,  we  actually  take  a loss 
every  year,  and  the  Game  Gommission 
gets  a bargain.” — DGP  Theodore  Ves- 
loski,  Wilkes-Barre. 


Who  Needs  a Dog? 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY— 
Waterways  Patrolman  Barry  Pollock 
made  perhaps  the  best  shot  of  the  dove 
season  recently.  As  he  stood  in  the  edge 
between  a cornfield  and  a winter  wheat- 
field,  four  doves  approached  him  head- 
on.  Someone  shot  and  two  of  the  doves 
veered  away,  the  two  remaining  ones 
continuing  straight  ahead.  Picking  out  a 
single  target,  Barry  shot.  The  dove 
folded  up,  hut  its  momentum  continued 
to  carry  it  forward.  Pollock  reached  up, 
caught  the  bird  and  deposited  it  in  his 
game  bag. — DGP  Barry  K.  Moore, 
Saltsburg. 
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But  Don’t  Wash  It  First 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY— I read  of  an 
unusual  use  for  human  hair.  The  Indians 
used  to  let  their  hair  grow  long  all  win- 
ter, and  then  cut  it  short  for  the  sum- 
mer. They  took  the  cut  hair  and  placed  it 
in  their  gardens  to  keep  deer  and  other 
wildlife  out.  The  human  scent  from  the 
hair  was  supposed  to  be  enough  to  repel 
the  animals.  So,  next  spring,  instead  of 
calling  your  game  protector  to  trap  all 
the  nuisance  wildlife,  get  a haircut. — 
DGP  Dave  Myers,  Linesville. 

Elk  Attraction 

CAMERON  COUNTY— It's  evident 
that  the  efforts  of  the  Game  Gommission 
and  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  to  improve 
the  habitat  and  attract  our  elk  herd  away 
from  the  farming  areas  and  back  to  the 
State  Game  Lands  and  State  Forests  is 
now  showing  big  dividends.  There  is  no 
question  that  there  are  more  elk  in  the 
Hicks  Run  (State  Game  Lands  14)  area 
today  than  at  any  time  in  the  past 
twenty-five  years.  Not  only  has  the 
habitat  improvement  attracted  the  elk, 
but  it  has  also  attracted  statewide  atten- 
tion from  hundreds  of  individuals. 
Going  to  listen  to  the  elk  bugling  has 
become  a popular  pastime  for  family 
groups.  I have  heard  this  bugling  for 
many  years  and  have  always  felt  it  is  one 
of  the  most  thrilling  and  beautiful 
sounds  in  our  forests.  Now  hundreds  of 
others  are  beginning  to  enjoy  it.  Let’s 
hope  nothing  will  ever  eliminate  elk 
from  this  area. — DGP  Norm  Erickson, 
Emporium. 


Lucky  Find 

FOREST  COUNTY— On  the  night  of 
the  first  day  of  archery  season,  I re- 
ceived a call  from  Deputy  Steve  Hale 
reporting  a lost  hunter  on  State  Game 
Lands  24,  Forest  County.  He  was  a 15- 
year-old  boy  hunting  for  the  first  time. 
The  Tionesta  Fire  Department,  State 
Police,  two  deputies  and  I began  the 
search  about  9 p.m.  We  finally  got  an 
answer  about  3V2  miles  back  in  the 
woods.  Two  Fire  Department  men  and  I 
went  in  after  them,  and  when  we  got 
there,  found  a young  man  and  his  wife. 
No  one  had  even  known  they  were  lost. 
The  girl  was  diabetic  and  needed  her 
medication  at  7 a. m.;  it  was  after  5 a.m. 
when  we  got  her  out  of  the  woods  to  her 
car.  Had  we  not  been  looking  for 
another  lost  hunter,  she  could  have 
been  in  serious  trouble  as  she  and  her 
husband  were  completely  lost.  The  boy 
we  were  looking  for  came  out  to  the  road 
on  Sunday  morning.  Many  thanks  to  a 
great  bunch  of  guys  from  the  Tionesta 
Fire  Department. — DGP  Ernest  L. 
Taylor,  Tionesta. 


Insulation? 

Clair  Steightner,  one  of  the  oldtimers 
of  the  Butler  City  Hunting  and  Fishing 
Club,  swears  that  a muskrat  in  his  farm 
pond  is  energy  minded.  This  animal  col- 
lected bits  and  pieces  that  he  chewed 
from  a styrofoam  floating  goose  nest  and 
took  them  into  his  home  underground. 
Was  he  expecting  a cold  winter,  or  try- 
ing to  sink  the  goose  nest? — Paul  R.  Mil- 
ler, Land  Management  Division. 
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Priceless  Friends 

While  working  on  one  of  our  Farm- 
Game  Projects  recently,  I was  flagged 
down  b\’  one  of  our  cooperators  who  said 
he  had  recently  purchased  another 
farm.  He  wanted  to  know  how  soon  he 
could  get  it  signed  up  in  the  program. 
We  sportsmen  owe  these  people  a lot  of 
appreciation  for  hunting  on  these  farms, 
so  let’s  tell  them  the  next  time  we  see 
them. — LM  C.  J.  Harris,  Athens. 

If  the  Shoe  Fits — Thanks! 

BERKS  COUNTY— ]ust  a note  of  ap- 
preciation to  all  the  sportsmen  who 
helped  with  the  hunter  education  pro- 
gram this  year.  You  gave  unselfishly  of 
your  time  to  be  active  in  a program  that 
not  only  promotes  safety  in  the  sport  of 
hunting  and  general  firearms  handling, 
hut  also  creates  an  awareness  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities that  must  be  a part  of  sport 
hunting.  THANKS!— DGP  Glayton  G. 
VanBuskirk,  Kutztown. 


Let  ’Em  Know 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY— The  new 
Game  Gommission  SPORT  patches  sold 
well  at  the  Bloomsburg  Fair.  Almost  all 
ol  the  people  who  purchased  the 
patches  knew  what  the  program  sig- 
nified and  intended  to  wear  the  patch  on 
their  hunting  clothes  to  let  slob  hunters 
know  they  would  be  reported  for  any 
illegal  acts  the  wearers  noted.  If 
everyone  in  Pennsylvania  followed  this 
philosophy,  my  job  would  be  a lot 
easier.  — DGP  Gharles  Arcovitch, 
Orangeville. 

How  Much  Wood  . . . 

This  summer  I had  the  opportunity  to 
work  with  the  most  energetic  group  of 
young  people  I ve  met  in  my  career — 
the  YGG  group  at  Tobyhanna  Army  De- 
pot. At  the  completion  of  their  eight- 
week  tour  and  after  reviewing  their 
projects,  which  included  some  work  on 
State  Game  Lands  221,  I cannot  help 
but  feel  that  if  they  continue  their  cur- 
rent outlook  and  way  of  life,  this  world 
has  to  become  a better  place  to  live. 
Thank  you,  Woodchucks! — LM  J.  Ser- 
fass,  Gouldsboro. 


Balanced  Diet 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY— That 
bears  relish  honey  is  no  secret  and  that 
they  eat  pounds  and  pounds  of  it  when 
destroying  a beehive  is  also  no  surprise. 
However,  few  people  realize  that  bears 
also  relish  bees  and  will  eat  pounds  of 
them  while  making  a raid.  This  all  makes 
sense  nutritionally,  as  the  honey  is  high 
in  carbohydrates  and  the  bees  are  high 
in  protein.  Thus,  the  bear  gets  a well 
balanced  diet  at  a single  sitting. — 
Wildlife  Biologist  Gary  L.  Alt,  Moscow. 


Our  Pleasure! 

MERCER  COUNTY— Dear  GAME 
NEWS:  I would  like  to  wish  you  a 
Happy  50th  Birthday,  and  may  the  next 
fifty  years  provide  the  information  and 
enjoyable  reading  that  the  first  fifty  have 
provided.  In  reviewing  my  collection  of 
GAME  NEWS  dating  back  to  1934,  I 
find  reading  your  pages  very  enjoyable. 
Thank  You! — DGP  Barry  K.  Ray,  Sr., 
Greenville. 


Brazen 

WARREN  COUNTY — Recently  I was 
questioning  two  men  about  a pre-season 
deer  killing  which  had  occurred  several 
miles  away,  near  a deer  camp.  I asked 
which  camp  they  were  from,  and  their 
description  sounded  like  the  camp  in 
question.  When  I asked  the  name,  one 
of  them  hesitated  a bit  before  answer- 
ing, “Well,  I hate  to  admit  it  . . . ‘The 
Poachers’.” — DGP  Dave  Snyder,  War- 
ren. 
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Successors  Named  for  Several 
Supervisors 

By  Ted  Godshall 


Successors  have  been  named  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion for  two  Harrisburg  division  chiefs 
and  a field  division  supervisor  who  re- 
tired recently.  In  addition,  a replace- 
ment was  named  for  the  comptroller 
who  was  reassigned  in  a recent  reor- 
ganization of  General  Services. 

The  retired  Harrisburg  chiefs  are  Earl 
E.  Geesaman,  who  directed  the  law  en- 
forcement division  for  the  past  si.\  years, 
and  Carroll  R.  Kinley,  who  headed  the 
land  management  division  for  the  past 
seven  years. 

The  retired  division  supervisor  is  N. 
J.  Molski,  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
Game  Commission’s  thirteen-county 
northeast  field  division,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Dallas,  for  the  past  fifteen  years. 

Gerald  D.  Kirkpatrick,  assistant  chief 
of  the  law  enforcement  division  for  the 
last  twelve  years,  was  named  to  succeed 
Geesaman  as  law  enforcement  chief, 
and  Jacob  I.  Sitlinger,  who  headed  the 
real  estate  section  for  the  past  eight 


Earl  E.  Geesaman 


years,  succeeds  Kinley  as  land  manage- 
ment chief 

Robert  H.  Myers,  who  has  directed 
law  enforcement  activities  in  the  north- 
east division  for  the  past  eight  years,  is 
the  new  division  supervisor,  succeeding 
Molski. 

Geesaman’s  career  with  the  Game 
Commission  started  in  1948,  when  he 
became  a member  of  the  fifth  class  en- 
rolled at  the  Game  Commission’s  train- 
ing school.  He  served  as  a district  game 
protector  in  York  County  for  eight  years 
before  being  promoted  to  conservation 
information  assistant  for  the  southeast 
division  with  headquarters  in  Reading. 
He  served  as  an  administrative  assistant 
in  the  Harrisburg  law  enforcement  divi- 
sion for  four  years  before  being  named 
assistant  chief  of  the  division  in  1967.  In 
1973,  he  was  elevated  to  division  chief 

Kinley  was  a member  of  the  fourth 
class  at  the  training  school,  beginning 
his  Game  Commission  career  in  1946. 
He  served  as  a district  game  protector  in 


Gerald  D.  Kirkpatrick 
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Carroll  R.  Kinley 


Jacob  t.  Sitlinger 


Allegheny  County  for  eleven  years,  and 
as  a land  management  officer  in  south- 
western Pennsylvania  for  five  years  be- 
fore becoming  the  Pittman-Robertson 
area  leader  for  southwestern  and  south- 
central  Pennsylvania  for  three  years.  In 
Harrisburg,  Kinley  was  a game  lands 
manager  for  seven  years  before  being 
promoted  to  division  chief  in  1972. 

Molski  also  was  a member  of  the  train- 
ing school’s  fourth  class.  After  his  gradu- 


ation from  the  school,  he  was  a district 
game  protector  in  Bradford  County  for 
twelve  years.  Following  two  years  as  a 
land  management  officer  in  the  Game 
Commission’s  northeast  field  division, 
he  served  as  law  enforcement  assistant 
for  the  division  for  three  years.  Molski 
was  division  supervisor  since  1964. 

Kirkpatrick  started  his  Game  Com- 
mission career  as  a Clarion  County  dep- 
uty game  protector  in  1950.  He  was  a 


Norbert  J.  Molski 


Robert  H.  Myers 
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Edward  T.  Durkin 

member  of  the  seventh  class  at  the  train- 
ing school,  and  then  served  as  a district 
game  protector  in  Elk,  Lycoming  and 
York  counties  before  assuming  the 
duties  of  a special  investigator.  He 
served  as  an  administrative  assistant  in 
the  Harrisburg  law  enforcement  divi- 
sion office  prior  to  being  elevated  to  as- 
sistant chief  of  the  division  in  1967. 

Sitlinger  also  began  his  career  with 
the  Game  Commission  as  a deputy  game 
protector,  starting  in  Dauphin  County 
in  1956.  He  later  served  in  the  same 
district  as  an  acting  game  protector,  and 
then  was  enrolled  as  a member  of  the 
tenth  class  at  the  Commission’s  training 
school.  He  was  a district  game  protector 
in  Perry  County  and  Pittman-Robertson 
area  leader  for  southeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania before  assuming  the  duties  of  real 
estate  section  supervisor  in  the  Harris- 
burg office  in  1971. 


Ross  E.  Starner 

Myers  enrolled  at  the  training  school 
in  1950  as  a member  of  the  sixth  class, 
and  served  as  a district  game  protector 
in  Wayne  and  McKean  counties.  He 
also  served  as  a land  management  officer 
in  the  northcentral  field  division.  After 
having  been  a conservation  information 
assistant  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania, 
he  became  Pittman-Robertson  area 
leader  in  northeastern  Pennsylvania. 
Myers  assumed  his  supervisory  duties 
in  law  enforcement  in  1971. 

Ross  E.  Starner  was  named  comptrol- 
ler of  a reorganized  “cluster”  of  state 
agencies  including  the  Game  Commis- 
sion. He  had  previously  served  as  comp- 
troller for  the  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Resources,  which  is  also  part  of 
the  natural  resources  agencies  cluster, 
and  succeeds  Edward  T.  Durkin.  Dur- 
kin now  heads  comptroller  services  for  a 
different  group  of  state  agencies. 


Whale  Bait? 


Some  species  of  earthworms  found  in  South  America  and  Australia  measure  over 
seven  feet  in  length. 


Fast  Little  Fellows 


The  wings  of  a midge  beat  at  a rate  of  1,000  times  per  second,  compared  to  a 
hummingbird’s  wingbeat  of  only  50-60  times  per  second. 
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Recent  Game  Commission  Actions 


In  addition  to  the  personnel  actions 
described  elsewhere,  the  Game  Com- 
missioners at  their  October  meeting 
voted  to: 

• Accept  a $2,500  gift  from  the  Upper 
Providence  Fish,  Game  and  Forestry 
Association  near  Norristown,  Mont- 
gomery County.  The  sportsmen’s  group 
is  disbanding  and  making  distribution  of 
its  assets. 

• Adopt  a new  rate  schedule  to  be 
followed  in  State  Game  Lands  right- 
of-way  licensing  procedures. 

• Adopt  uniform  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  all  lands  leased  from  the  federal 
government.  The  rules  are  similar  to 
those  which  govern  users  of  State  Game 
Lands. 

• Establish  a propagation  area 
around  the  perimeter  of  House  Island, 
also  known  as  Rookery  Island,  for  the 
protection  of  nesting  shorebirds  and 


wading  birds.  The  island,  about  43  acres 
in  size,  is  one  of  a group  in  the  Sus- 
quehanna River  in  the  Washington  Boro 
Flats,  part  of  Lake  Clarke  above  the  Safe 
Harbor  Dam.  The  propagation  area  will 
be  closed  to  public  access  only  during 
the  period  March  1 to  July  31. 

• Approve  the  acquisition  of  3,086 
acres  of  land  in  Bedford,  Lancaster, 
Lebanon,  Perry  and  Wayne  counties. 
The  tracts,  which  will  be  used  for  public 
hunting,  will  be  purchased  at  a cost  of 
$1,098,600. 

• Accept  from  the  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania Conservancy  a gift  of  about  four 
acres  of  land.  The  tract  is  an  indenture  in 
State  Game  Lands  295,  Clinton  County. 

• Revoke  the  hunting  license 
privileges  of  two  individuals  for  infrac- 
tions of  the  Game  Law,  and  restore  the 
hunting  license  privileges  of  one 
Pennsylvania  hunter. 
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“Guns  of  Autumn”  Appeal  Denied 

A CBS-TV  appeal  for  reversal  of  a federal  court  jury  verdict  ou  the  "Gnus  of 
Autumn”  television  program  has  been  denied  by  a federal  district  court  judge.  The 
jury  found  that  Venango  County  sportsman  Randall  Uhl  had  been  misrepresented 
in  the  1975  TV  show,  denounced  ny  American  sportsmen  and  conservationists  as 
being  strongly  slanted  against  hunting. 

In  the  program,  part  of  which  was  filmed  at  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion’s Pymatuning  Waterfowl  Area  in  Crawford  County,  geese  were  shown  walking 
on  a clear  patch  of  ground.  In  the  next  frames,  Uhl  was  shown  rising  from  a blind  and 
shooting.  In  another  switch  of  frames,  Uhl  was  shown  walking  into  a cleared 
cornfield  and  picking  up  a dead  goose. 

Uhl  sued,  charging  that  the  frames  were  arranged  to  make  it  appear  he  had  shot  a 
goose  on  the  ground,  when  he  had  not  done  so.  “Ground  swatting  ” of  game  birds  is 
considered  by  hunters  to  be  highly  unethical  and  unsportsmanlike.  CBS  argued, 
among  other  points,  that  shooting  a goose  on  the  ground  would  not  be  highly 
offensive  to  a reasonable  person. 

Federal  Judge  Gerald  C.  Weber,  who  rejected  the  CBS  appeal,  thought  differ- 
ently. He  wrote;  “It  appears  from  testimony  at  trial  that  in  wide  reaches  of  America 
west  of  the  Hudson  where  flights  of  wild  geese  darken  the  noonday  sky,  this  is  a 
rather  nasty  thing  to  say  about  a hunter,  even  if  you  smile  when  saying  it.  ” 

Small  Game  Survey  Upcoming 

The  Game  Commission  again  will  conduct  a survey  of  small  game  hunters  to 
determine  hunting  patterns  and  the  size  of  harvests  in  Pennsylvania  during  the 
1979-80  hunting  seasons.  Following  the  extended  small  game  season  in  late  De- 
cember and  early  January,  questionnaires  will  be  sent  to  approximately  40,000 
hunters,  asking  where  they  hunted  small  game  and  the  number  of  each  species 
taken.  The  information  collected  in  this  manner  is  exceedingly  helpful  to  wildlife 
biologists  involved  in  the  proper  management  of  such  game.  Therefore,  we  urge 
evervone  who  receives  such  a questionnaire  to  fill  it  out  accuratelv  and  return  it 
quietly.  An  article  based  on  this  data  appears  in  GAME  NEWS  each  kill  (see  “The 
1978  Game  Take  Survey,  ” by  William  K.  Shope,  October  1979).  Last  year,  approx- 
imately 40  percent  of  these  questionnaires  were  completed  and  returned.  Let  s beat 
that  this  year,  okay? 


Bunks  in  Bmt... 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  Game  Commission) 

Blue  Steel  & Gunleather,  by  John  Bianchi,  Beinfeld  Publishing  Co.,  North  Hollywood, 
Calif.,  214  pp.,  $9.95.  The  author  is  a former  police  officer.  In  the  mid-’50s  he  formed  the 
holster-making  company  which  is  now  the  world’s  largest.  He  knows  what  is  needed  in  this 
line — for  law  enforcement  personnel,  sportsmen,  the  military,  whatever — and  how  to 
make  it.  He  has  studied  the  rigs  of  the  Old  West  gunfighters  and  he’s  pioneered  the  most 
modern  designs,  and  he  writes  about  them  from  the  depth  of  this  knowledge — their  history, 
design,  material,  use.  A holster  isn’t  merely  a leather  pouch  to  carry  a handgun.  It’s  a 
complex  and  serious  unit  in  any  of  its  hundreds  of  designs.  Bianchi  explains  many  of  its 
secrets. 

Western  Riding,  Your  Self-Teaching  Guide,  by  Don  Zoll,  David  McKay  Co.,  2 Park 
Ave.,  NYC  1 001 6, 1 84  pp.,  $9.95.  Explains  the  what,  how  and  why  of  Western  horseman- 
ship and  introduces  into  this  field  the  theoretical  coherence  of  international-style  horse- 
manship. Western  riding  is  presented  as  an  art  in  its  own  right. 
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Bermudian  Springs  FFA  Assists  HE 

By  John  C.  Behel 
PGC  Hunter  Education  Coordinator 


DWAYNE  FREY,  GREG  RILEY  AND  JIM  RINKER  take  a minute  to  admire  their  handiwork,  the 
FFA  exhibit  they  created  at  Bermudian  Springs  High  School  in  York  Springs. 


T^E  Sure  of  Your  Target!”  This  was 
the  theme  of  the  Bermudian 
Springs  FFA  exhibit  initiated  to  remind 
hunters  of  their  responsibilities.  The 
FFA  students  highlighted  hunter- 
landowner  relations  by  emphasizing  re- 
spect for  safe-gun-handling  rules. 

District  Game  Protector  Gary  Becker 
provided  safety  posters  and  materials 
calling  attention  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission’s  SPORT  Program 
(Sportsmen  Policing  Our  Ranks  To- 
gether) which  was  designed  to  improve 
the  image  of  hunting. 

Gary  stated,  'At  the  recent  South 
Mountain  Fair,  I spent  considerable 
time  passing  out  SPORT  material.  One 
evening  a young  girl  visited  the  booth. 
She  concluded  that  I make  my  living 
attending  exhibits  and  handing  out 
SPORT  buttons  and  key  rings.” 

As  Gary  will  tell  you,  it  takes  a lot  of 
SPORT  material  to  call  attention  to 
ever}'  hunter  s responsibility  for  cour- 
tesy, respect  and  sportsmanship.  Most 
hunters  are  okay;  however,  there  are 
some  slobs  who  create  a bad  image  for 


the  good  sportsmen.  The  “better  image” 
reminders  by  those  who  hunt  in  a 
sportsmanlike  way,  school  exhibits, 
hunting  club  activities,  and  other  infor- 
mation education  programs  are  a tre- 
mendous help. 

The  FFA  exhibit  was  provided  by 
Dwayne  Frey,  Greg  Riley  and  Jim 
Rinker,  with  Barry  Oswald  and  Larry 
Redding  acting  as  advisors  for  the  Ber- 
mudian Springs  FFA  chapter.  The 
hunter  education  exhibit  was  also  dis- 
played at  Howells  & Reynalds 
Hardware  in  York  Springs  so  that  ex- 
perienced hunters  could  review  good 
hunting  habits  while  purchasing  hunt- 
ing licenses. 
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Honor  for  Hunter  Education  Program 


The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion has  again  received  one  of  the 
top  ten  awards  for  its  hunter  education 
program. 

Each  year  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Agencies 
selects  the  ten  best  hunter  education 
programs  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Awards  are  given  for  excellence 
in  student  and  instructor  training,  as 
well  as  in  training  aids,  program  de- 
velopment and  promotion. 

Award  plaques  donated  by  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association,  which  spear- 
headed the  development  of  hunter  edu- 
cation programs  starting  in  1949,  are 
resented  to  the  wildlife  agencies  in  the 
onored  states  and  provinces. 


In  the  last  eighteen  years,  Pennsyl- 
vania’s hunter  education  program  has 
been  selected  as  one  of  the  top  ten  a total 
of  sixteen  times. 

Nationally,  more  than  11  million  hun- 
ters have  received  hunter  education  and 
safety  training  since  the  program  began. 
More  than  800,000  have  been  trained  in 
Pennsylvania  since  the  Game  Commis- 
sion inaugurated  its  training  program. 

Prior  to  1969,  about  150,000  students 
completed  the  hunter  education  course 
on  a voluntary  basis.  Since  1969,  it  has 
been  mandatory  for  all  first-time  hun- 
ters under  the  age  of  16  to  complete  a 
hunter  education  course  before  being 
eligible  to  purchase  a Pennsylvania 
hunting  license. 


To  clean  muddy 
mud  dry  and  beat 
stick  or  your  hand.  Do  not 
brush  or  comb  as  this  pulls  the 
fur  and  breaks  guard  hairs. 
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Jim  Lynam  is  a teacher  at  West 
Middlesex  High  School,  West  Middlesex.  A 
few  years  ago,  he  developed  a “Practical 
Biology”  course  for  non-academic  stu- 
dents. The  course  includes  environmental 
study,  hunting,  fishing,  camping  and  gar- 
dening. 

One  of  the  activities  Jim  uses  to  stress 
the  importance  of  Game  Law  and  hunting 
safety  is  a scenario  about  a father  and  his 
two  sons  out  for  squirrels.  That  all  sounds 
innocent  enough,  but  wait  until  you  see  this 
guy  in  action! 

Look  for  violations  of  the  Game  Law  as 
you  read  about  this  SLOB.  (Some  things 
may  be  ethically  questionable  but  not  ac- 
tual Game  Law  violations.) 

• Who  are  the  Violators? 

Last  Sunday,  I took  my  boys  out  hunting 
for  squirrels.  We  went  to  the  State  Game 
Lands  where  there  would  be  lots  of  squir- 
rels. The  oldest  boy,  who  is  12,  used  his 
new  semi-automatic  22  rifle,  the  younger 
boy  had  a single-shot  shotgun  loaded  with 
BB  size  shot,  and  I had  my  five  shells 
loaded  in  the  pump. 

We  were  driving  along  and  the  kids 
loaded  their  guns  so  they  would  be  ready 
for  that  first  easy  shot.  The  older  boy  said, 
"Dad,  look-there's  a big  gray  over  in  the 
top  of  that  oak.  ” So  / stopped  the  car  and 
rolled  down  the  window  and  made  the 
shot.  A beautiful  shot  it  was.  The  squirrel 
was  in  the  middle  of  a jump  from  tree  to 
tree.  At  the  sound  of  the  shot,  a second  fox 
squirrel  ran  up  the  tree  and  tried  to  hide  in 
an  old  nest.  I got  out  of  the  car  and  knelt 
down  for  the  shot  with  the  pump.  The  squir- 
rel blew  out  of  the  nest  on  the  fourth  shot 
from  the  gun. 

Wow!  What  a day!  Two  in  the  bag  and  we 
hadn’t  started  to  hunt  yet!  We  finally  got  to 


the  farmer's  field  that  we  wanted  to  hunt. 
We  opened  the  gate,  pulled  in,  and  hid  the 
car  by  the  standing  corn  so  we  wouldn't 
scare  the  squirrels.  The  farmer's  son  had  a 
mobile  home  about  150  feet  away,  so  we 
knew  nobody  would  bother  the  car.  We 
tramped  through,  hoping  a rabbit  would 
jump  out  for  an  easy  shot,  but  no  luck.  We 
got  to  our  stands  where  we  knew  the  squir- 
rels would  be.  You  see,  the  last  several 
weeks  we  brought  out  walnuts  to  feed  the 
squirrels  so  they  would  make  it  through  the 
winter. 

Well,  I climbed  into  my  tree  stand  that  I 
threw  together  with  some  old  boards  and 
spikes.  I heard  a movement  in  the  brush 
behind  me,  so  I took  a quick  shot.  I saw  the 
squirrel  thrashing  in  the  leaves,  so  I fired 
again.  Got  him!  When  I checked  it  out,  it 
turned  out  to  be  an  old  cat  that  hangs 
around  the  barn.  Boy,  was  I ever  disap- 
pointed! 

When  we  met  for  lunch  at  11,  we  built  a 
fire  and  enjoyed  our  sandwiches.  We  left  in 
a hurry  since  the  squirrels  were  becoming 
active  again. 

Well,  we  had  quite  a hunt!  I had  seven, 
the  oldest  boy  eight,  and  the  youngest  had 
only  three,  but  one  of  them  was  a real  nice 
flying  squirrel- that’s  rare.  We  were  driving 
home  and  talking  about  what  a great  day  it 
was  and  how  it's  great  to  be  doing  things 
together  as  a family.  It  was  just  after  dark 
when  a big  buck  jumped  across  the  road  in 
front  of  the  lights.  I stopped  the  car  and  we 
watched  him  with  the  spotlight  for  over  fif- 
teen minutes.  What  a magnificent  animal! 

Just  when  we  were  ready  to  leave,  some 
guy  started  toward  us.  I knew  it  was  a 
game  protector  because  the  badges  on 
his  hat  and  coat  gleamed  in  the  lights.  Well, 
I didn't  know  what  he  wanted,  so  we  went 
the  other  way.  At  the  end  of  the  road 
another  PGC  car  stopped  us  and  we  said 
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"Hi!"  Well,  I guess  he  had  had  a rough  day 
with  violators  or  something  because  he 
wasn't  very  friendly. 

I was  never  so  mad  in  my  entire  life. 
Those  officers  were  the  worst  I’ve  ever  met! 
They  said  they  had  been  watching  us  since 
early  morning  and  had  a list  of  violations 
they  said  we  committed.  I said  they  must 
have  the  wrong  guys  because  we  were 
just  being  good  sportsmen  and  why  don’t 
they  go  out  and  catch  those  real  bad  guys 
that  are  poaching  deer! 

The  officer  presented  me  with  the  follow- 
ing list  of  violations: 

Jim’s  students  then  list  the  violations  they 
noticed  and  discuss  the  need  for  firm  regu- 
lations that  protect  the  animal  and  plant 
species,  the  landowner  and  the  hunter. 

This  story  calls  to  mind  two  other  points 
that  are  closely  related  to  the  SLOB  hunter. 
This  fellow  was  apparently  ignorant  of  the 
laws  broken.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  that 
he  intentionally  violated  the  regulations. 
However,  such  ignorance  is  no  excuse. 
Taking  to  the  field  with  gun  in  hand  carries 
with  it  the  responsibility  to  know  the  law  and 
to  act  accordingly.  The  SLOB  is  not  neces- 
sarily just  the  guy  who  blatantly  makes  a 
game  of  outwitting  the  law.  The  SLOB  is 
also  a guy  who  is  pious  enough  to  think  he 
can  bend  the  law  here  and  there  to  satisfy 
his  own  selfishness. 

The  second  point  is  even  more  powerful. 
The  father  in  this  story  has  set  an  example 
for  his  two  sons.  What  kind  of  hunters  will 
they  be?  Youngsters  readily  adopt  mod- 
els— but  so  do  adults.  If  a respected 
member  of  a hunting  party  sees  no  problem 
with  minor  infractions  the  rest  of  the  group 
will  likely  go  along  with  it  and  accept  that 
view  as  their  own. 

It  takes  strength  to  stand  for  what  you 
know  is  right — but  that’s  what  separates  a 
sportsman  from  a slob  and  a leader  from  a 
follower. 

Keep  up  the  good  work,  Jim! 

• Travel  Study  at  Yellowstone 

Clarion  State  College  will  once  again 
sponsor  a travel-study  program  during  the 


summer  of  1980.  This  year  the  trip  will  in- 
clude visits  to  Badlands  National  Monu- 
ment, Wind  Cave  and  Yellowstone  National 
Parks.  More  than  a week  will  be  spent  on 
the  Beartooth  Plateau  just  east  of  Yel- 
lowstone. 

Students  may  earn  six  hours  of  graduate 
or  undergraduate  credits  in  courses  like 
field  botany,  ornithology  and  aquatic  biol- 
ogy. In  addition,  a new  offering  in  photog- 
raphy will  be  available,  thanks  to  the  serv- 
ices of  Dr.  Gil  Twiest,  a professional  pho- 
tographer and  professor  of  biology  at 
Clarion. 

A new  twist  to  the  program  this  year  will 
be  the  acceptance  of  some  participants 
under  a continuing  education  program. 
These  folks  will  have  no  academic 
requirements — what  a vacation! 

For  a brochure  with  complete  informa- 
tion, contact  Dr.  Ernest  C.  Aharrah,  Profes- 
sor of  Biology,  Clarion  State  College,  Clar- 
ion, Pa.  16214. 

• A PEEC  at  Some  Programs 

Did  you  ever  wonder  what  those 
strangely  lettered  outdoor  education  pro- 
grams were  all  about?  What  are  PLT, 
OBIS,  KARE,  and  ASE,  anyway? 

Well,  here’s  your  chance  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  them  ail  in  one  productive, 
expense-paid  weekend.  The  Pocono  En- 
vironmental Education  Center  at  Ding- 
man’s  Ferry  is  sponsoring  three  identi- 
cal workshops  over  a nine-month  period. 
The  purpose  of  the  workshops  is  to  present 
the  new  developments  in  the  field  of 
outdoor/environmental  education. 

Accommodations,  meals  and  some 
transportation  expense  will  be  paid  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation. 

The  first  of  the  workshop  series  was  held 
in  December.  The  second  is  scheduled  for 
April  18-20  with  an  application  deadline  of 
February  28.  The  third  workshop  will  be 
offered  August  15-17  with  an  application 
deadline  of  June  25. 

For  a brochure  and  more  information, 
contact  John  J.  Padalino,  PEEC,  RD  1 , Box 
268,  Dingman’s  Ferry,  Pa.  18328 


The  Game  Commission  is  permitted  to  accept  donations  of  money  or  land 
from  any  person,  association,  corporation  or  firm.  Contributions  are  tax 
deductible.  Funds  received  go  toward  purchasing  State  Game  Lands,  which 
are  used  by  hunters  and  non-hunters  alike , and  for  other  wildlife  management 
uses.  Persons  or  organizations  who  make  such  donations  show  their  sincere 
interest  in  and  support  of  conservation  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Game 
Commission  expresses  its  gratitude  for  their  contributions. 
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JANUARY  BEGINS  a new  year.  For 
game  protectors,  it  is  a month  to  close 
accounts.  There  are  citations  to  file,  hear- 
ings to  attend,  cases  to  close,  reports  to 
type  and  loose  ends  to  follow  up  after  the 
fall  season.  As  the  first  month  progresses, 
we  begin  to  use  our  time  in  other  ways, 
moving  out  of  field  work,  seeing  hunters 
more  often  at  sportsmen’s  meetings.  We 
begin  once  more  to  meet  the  public  in  a 
question -answering,  problem-solving, 
information-giving,  nature-talking  way. 

We  all  begin  to  feel  the  cold.  The  holidays 
are  over.  Dark  winter  is  here.  The  city  has 
recalled  its  hunters.  The  fall  sportsman  now 
pours  molten  steel,  drives  a coal  truck  or 
sells  thermostats.  In  mills  and  offices  and 
restaurants,  the  fall  hunts  are  relived  again 
and  again.  New  dreams  will  be  made  for 
next  fall.  City  folk  need  these  dreams  to  get 
from  one  fall  to  the  next  without  the  woods. 

Our  thoughts  turn  to  wild  animals,  now 
entering  their  annual  life-and-death  strug- 
gle against  the  elements. 

January  7 — The  new  year  was  only  three 
hours  old  and  the  roads  were  dark  and  icy. 
Deputy  Wayne  Lykens,  of  Coraopolis,  re- 
ceived a police  call  to  pick  up  a roadkill  on 
Route  60.  He  arrived  in  time  to  help  the 
wrecker  pull  a Pontiac  out  of  a culvert  while 
the  driver  cursed  “these  blankety-blank 
deer  coming  out  of  nowhere  and  causing 
wrecks.”  Wayne  needed  help  getting  the 
big  9-point  into  the  truck.  The  buck  would 
have  been  a fine  trophy,  but  was  reduced  to 
the  rendering  plant  here  in  Allegheny 
County  where  vehicles  annually  kill  more 
deer  than  hunters  do. 

January  4 — It  started  as  a SPORT  call.  A 
fellow  employee  kept  coming  to  work  and 
boasting  about  killing  two  or  three  deer  a 
year.  He  said  there  wasn’t  anything  the 
“game  wardens”  could  do  about  it.  When 
you  think  of  it,  there  isn’t  anything  we  can  do 
unless  we  know  the  law  is  being  broken.  A 
SPORT  is  often  the  key  to  reducing  viola- 
tions. Our  SPORT  gave  us  enough  informa- 
tion to  begin  work.  Deputy  Mike  Vosel,  Sr., 
came  over  to  assist.  We  went  for  a search 
warrant  while  we  waited  for  neighboring 
DGP  George  Szilvasi.  We  touched  base 
with  the  Collier  Township  Police,  who  pro- 
vided a police  officer  familiar  with  local  resi- 
dents. We  organized  and  went  in. 

When  the  search  was  over,  we  had 
sixty-three  packages  of  deer  meat  from  a 
hidden  freezer,  two  illegal  antlerless  deer 
cases,  one  untagged  buck,  and  venison 
that  went  back  two  years.  The  man  was 
surly  when  he  paid  his  fine,  cursing  the 
Game  Commission,  making  personal 


By  Bob  MacWiiliams 

District  Game  Protector 
Allegheny  County 


threats,  and  abusing  his  family  for  his  ig- 
norance. His  renegade  conduct  has  been 
thwarted  by  a concerned  outdoorsman. 

January  9 — Deputy  Don  Hoffman  and  I 
were  invited  to  the  McKeesport 
Sportsmen’s  Club  for  their  annual  game 
dinner.  The  buffet  dinner  of  rabbit,  deer, 
grouse,  turkey,  goose,  elk  and  squirrel  in- 
cluded a variety  of  delicious  recipes.  We 
talked  about  some  of  the  problems  the 
Game  Commission  handles  in  high  popula- 
tion areas.  Trapping  had  become  contro- 
versial in  the  McKeesport  area  and  Deputy 
Hoffman  had  attended  several  municipal 
meetings.  As  usual,  one  bad  egg  had 
spoiled  the  nest;  someone  was  trapping 
behind  residential  homes  with  untagged 
traps.  Angered  residents  wanted  to  close 
the  area  to  trapping  until  we  explained  that 
it  is  already  illegal  under  the  Game  Law  to 
hunt  or  trap  in  a Safety  Zone  (150  yards 
from  any  building)  without  the  owner’s 
specific  advance  permission,  and  to  use 
untagged  traps.  We  reviewed  two  cases 
prosecuted  in  that  area  during  the  fall.  Club 
members  offered  assistance  in  attending 
these  important  municipal  meetings  where 
a resident  sportsman  means  a vote  to  local 
officials.  We  ended  the  evening  in  an  infor- 
mal question  and  answer  session. 

January  11 — Deputy  Jake  Kinzer,  of 
Gibsonia,  met  me  at  North  Park  and  we 
patrolled  the  park,  checking  archery  hun- 
ters. North  Park  is  a county  park  and  had 
never  been  open  to  public  hunting.  Director 
Murray  Telsworth,  previously  with  the 
Michigan  Conservation  Department,  was 
faced  with  a growing  deer  herd  that  was 
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eating  up  the  park  faster  than  it  could  be 
replanted.  Boyce  Park,  in  DGP  Sam 
Lockerman’s  district,  had  the  same  prob- 
lem. Sam  and  I met  with  county  park  offi- 
cials and  recommended  sport  hunting  to 
manage  the  deer  populations.  After 
numerous  meetings,  the  two  parks  were 
opened  for  late  archery  season  by  permit 
only.  The  Game  Commission  played  an 
advisory  role,  leaving  the  issuance  of  per- 
mits to  local  sportsmen’s  clubs  and  park 
officials.  Throughout  the  late  archery  sea- 
son, we  patrolled  the  parks.  Anti-hunters 
had  threatened  roadblocks  and  harass- 
ment which  never  materialized.  The  ar- 
chers conducted  themselves  like  gentle- 
men and  often  went  on  stand  for  hours  at  a 
time  in  sub-zero  weather.  The  deer  were 
spooky  and  the  harvest  light,  but  sport  hunt- 
ing proved  to  be  the  right  method. 

Since  it  was  a cold,  sunny  afternoon, 
Jake  and  I decided  to  get  into  the  woods. 
We  soon  crossed  deer,  fox,  rabbit,  grouse 
and  turkey  tracks  around  the  brushy  hilltop. 
Jake  circled  up  a draw  while  I walked  the 
rim  and  spotted  first  a hen  turkey,  then  a 
gobbler  flapping  out  of  a large  tree  ahead.  I 
arrived  to  find  that  a white  ash  had  shed  its 
seeds  on  top  of  the  snow.  The  turkeys  had 
come  in  to  feed  on  these. 

January  14 — The  Carnegie  State  Police 
Barracks  phoned  to  report  a roadkill  on 
Route  22  near  Oakdale.  After  an  hour  of 
searching,  we  were  certain  the  deer  had 
been  stolen.  It  is  illegal  to  pick  up  roadkilled 
deer.  We  can  often  give  the  meat  to  some- 
one in  need  on  a permit.  We  also  save  the 
hides  for  the  Game  Commission  sale, 
which  nets  about  $8  per  hide.  With 
thousands  of  hides  coming  in  from  across 
the  state,  this  amounts  to  a fine  supplement 
to  the  Game  Fund.  We  also  collect  the  jaws 
to  age  the  deer.  From  January-June,  we 
check  embryo  development  in  does,  noting 
the  number  and  sex.  This  data  is  vital  to  our 
biologists  so  they  can  determine  the  size 
and  health  of  Pennsylvania’s  deer  herd. 
You  can  see  why  stealing  a roadkill  is  often 
stealing  meat,  hide,  and  information  from 
sportsmen.  No  wonder  we  prosecute  those 
who  steal  roadkills. 

January  13 — Len  Ceislak  is  the  owner  of 
Road’s  End  Junk  Yard  up  on  Chartiers 
Creek.  He  occupies  a pocket  area  in  Al- 
legheny County:  an  area  of  wildlife  habitat 
located  in  the  midst  of  urban  development. 
Len  has  deer,  pheasant,  coon,  and  squir- 
rels in  the  backyard,  with  mallards  and  oc- 
casional geese  on  Chartiers  Creek  in  front 
of  him.  The  opposite  bank  is  Pittsburgh’s 
city  limit,  yet  this  abandoned  railroad  yard  is 


overgrown,  abundant  in  rabbits,  and  often 
hunted.  One  hunter  moved  within  65  yards 
of  ten’s  house  while  ten’s  granddaughter 
played  in  the  front  yard  snow.  The  hunter 
shot  a mallard  hen  sitting  in  a small  patch  of 
open  water  on  the  creek.  He  had  no  duck 
stamp,  it  was  closed  season,  and  he  shot  in 
the  direction  of  the  house.  By  the  time  I 
arrived  on  ten’s  side  of  the  creek  with  Ken- 
nedy Township  Police,  the  man’s  car  had 
been  blocked  in  and  we  continued  the 
roundup.  Although  Len  doubted  the  ice 
would  hold,  we  needed  the  duck  as  evi- 
dence, so  I went  into  the  icy  Chartiers  up  to 
my  waist.  My  pants  froze  while  I wrote  the 
man  up.  He  paid  fines  and  lost  his  license 
for  multiple  violations.  In  high  population 
areas  such  as  this.  Safety  Zone  violations 
are  our  most  common  complaint.  These 
violations  keep  a lot  of  land  closed  to  public 
hunting. 

January  20 — Deputy  Mel  Clear  joined 
me  today  for  a meeting  with  Pittsburgh 
animal  control  officers  about  the  growing 
raccoon  population  in  the  city.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  hunting  and  trapping,  the  raccoon 
population  is  unchecked  and  canine  dis- 
temper has  become  nature’s  way  of  reduc- 
ing the  population.  Sick  raccoons  are  fre- 
quently found  on  the  streets  in  seizures  and 
public  panic  follows.  The  Game  Law  was 
amended  years  ago  to  permit  any  citizen  in 
this  and  some  other  cities  to  destroy  rac- 
coons for  damaging  their  property.  But  city 
folks  don’t  always  know  how  to  cope  with 
wildlife  problems.  In  fact,  there  are  people 
who  come  undone  at  the  sight  of  a raccoon 
on  their  porch. 

We  met  in  January  to  gear  up  for  summer 
activity.  Although  the  Game  Commission 
occasionally  sets  live  traps  for  raccoons, 
the  number  of  complaints  far  exceeds  our 
ability  to  service  every  complaint.  Much  of 
our  work  is  ‘‘self-help”  advice  to  the  public 
on  wildlife  problems.  Hunters  pay  the  ex- 
pense when  we  set  live  traps  for  raccoons 
in  the  city,  where  hunting  and  trapping  are 
outlawed,  and  for  urban  residents  who  are 
all  too  often  anti-hunters.  Ironic,  isn’t  it?  We 
seize  this  opportunity  to  educate  adult  ur- 
banites about  the  facts  of  life  and  nature. 

As  a result  of  our  meeting,  the  city  built  22 
wire  live  traps  to  lend  to  residents  with  rac- 
coon problems. 

Mel  and  1 drove  to  Swissvale  to  interview 
a young  woman  who  had  applied  for  a sal- 
vage permit  to  rescue,  treat  and  release 
sick  and  injured  wild  birds.  We  explained 
the  requirements.  It  isn’t  all  fun.  Some  birds 
are  beyond  help  and  must  be  destroyed. 
The  costs  of  medical  attention  must  be  paid 
by  the  permit  holder.  It  takes  a lot  of  time, 
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food,  space  and  care  to  treat  afflicted 
wildlife. 

Mel  and  I will  probably  take  some  of  our 
injured  wildlife  to  her.  Coming  from  a 
background  as  a protectionist  who  sup- 
ported several  anti-hunting  organizations, 
she  has  begun  to  realize  how  complex 
wildlife  management  can  be. 

January  24 — Steve  Harris,  vocational 
counselor  at  Bethel  Park  Senior  High 
School,  asked  me  to  participate  in  a con- 
servation career  seminar  today.  The  stu- 
dents had  many  questions  about  outdoor 
careers,  but  I felt  it  only  fair  to  advise  them 
of  the  strong  competition  they  will  en- 
counter when  trying  to  enter  this  field.  I 
used  slides  to  demonstrate  some  of  our 
daily  activities.  Several  young  ladies  ex- 
pressed an  earnest  determination  to  de- 
velop careers  in  the  outdoor  field. 

As  I left  the  high  school,  a heavy  freezing 
rain  fell,  glazing  the  asphalt.  What  about 
wildlife  at  times  like  this?  Wet  and  cold,  with 
food  iced  over,  some  won’t  make  it.  If  there 
were  no  annual  deer  harvest,  suffering  and 
starvation  would  be  incredible. 

January  26 — DGP  George  Szilvasi  and  I 
loaded  a stake  bed  truck  full  of  deer  hides 
today  and  delivered  them  to  the  Division 
Office  to  be  routed  to  Harrisburg.  This 
shipment  represented  the  bulk  of  the  deer 
hides  we  had  taken  from  roadkills  in  fall  and 
winter.  They  will  be  auctioned  off  in  Harris- 
burg, with  the  money  going  into  the  Game 
Fund.  Thanks  to  several  deputies  who  were 
handy  with  a skinning  knife,  our  district 
(western  Allegheny  County)  turned  in  148 
deer  hides.  Deer  skinning  is  a voluntary 
activity  and  the  men  often  “pull”  hides  at 
night  during  their  busiest  time  of  the  year. 
The  hides  from  Allegheny  and  Beaver 
counties  were  large. 


January  29 — DGP  Sam  Lockerman  and  I 
worked  together  today  to  serve  arrest  war- 
rants. Sometimes  a fine  hasn’t  been  settled 
when  a hunter  returns  home  from  camp  up 
north.  Local  game  protectors  receive  an 
arrest  warrant  for  violators  who  haven’t 
paid  up.  It  is  often  frustrating  to  know  that  a 
person  can  keep  hunting  while  his  debt  for  a 
Game  Law  violation  goes  unpaid.  Sam 
glides  through  the  city,  an  expert  on  track- 
ing down  defendants.  Sam  has  great  rap- 
port with  the  police  in  his  district  (eastern 
Allegheny  County)  and  gets  a lot  of  help 
from  police  officers.  We  spent  most  of  the 
day  tracking  down  three  men  for  fines  rang- 
ing from  $26  to  $41 . It’s  too  bad  we  can’t 
charge  these  negligent  people  the  cost  of 
tracking  them  down. 

January  30 — While  on  patrol  in  Findlay 
Township,  I heard  a hound  on  trail.  It 
changed  location  frequently  and  I knew  a 
deer  was  being  chased.  After  chugging 
over  the  snowy  hilltop,  I glassed  two  deer 
bounding  out  of  a briar  patch  with  a beagle 
several  hundred  yards  behind.  There  was 
no  real  danger  with  a small  single  dog  mov- 
ing through  the  deep  snow,  but  adding  a 
few  canine  friends  could  lead  to  a tragic 
incident.  I eventually  called  in  the  cowering 
bag  of  beagle  bones  and  took  him  home. 
Linda  gave  him  a bath  and  a good  meal. 
The  dog  apparently  was  left  over  from  a 
rabbit  hunt.  No  identification  on  the  collar, 
but  we  put  the  word  out  and  had  a home 
within  a day. 

January  31 — The  wind  outside  makes 
the  cold  bite.  Inside,  the  Franklin  stove 
glows  with  wild  cherry  and  I spend  much  of 
the  day  typing  monthly  reports,  prosecution 
reports,  and  scheduling  public  relations 
work  in  schools.  Outside,  all  the  creatures 
have  sought  shelter  to  wait  out  the  wind. 


BookiinBmt... 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  Game  Commission) 

The  Bounty  of  the  Earth  Cookbook,  by  Sylvia  G.  Bashline,  Winchester  Press,  1421 
South  Sheridan,  Tulsa,  Okla.  74114,  266  pp.  $10.95.  (Toll-free  ordering  number,  800- 
331-4429.)  I’m  one  of  the  lucky  persons  who  has  many  times  eaten  game  dinners 
prepared  by  Sylvia  Bashline.  Such  occasions  were  always  special.  Sylvia  truly  enjoys 
preparing  game  and  fish,  and  I don’t  know  anyone  who  does  it  better.  Her  book  is  a 
collection  of  favorite  recipes,  gathered  and  tried  over  quite  a few  years.  It  was  worth  waiting 
for.  Sylvia’s  introductions  to  the  various  sections  show  she  also  knows  the  intricacies  of 
field  care  and  preparation  of  these  species,  and  there  are  historical  and  biological  tidbits  of 
interest  to  all  outdoors  people. — Bob  Bell 
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WHEN  I FIRST  saw  him,  I tried  to 
duck  back  into  the  pines,  but  he 
raised  his  hand  in  greeting  and  I was 
stuck.  All  the  while  he  was  coming  on 
over  through  the  hawthorns,  I cussed 
under  my  breath.  It  was  bad  enough 
finding  a stranger  in  my  favorite  bird 
cover,  but  it  would  be  even  worse  if  I 
had  to  jaw  with  him  as  the  afternoon 
slipped  away. 

When  he  got  near,  he  whistled  in  his 
dog,  a gaunt  setter  marked  with  a black 
saddle  and  brown  spots  above  her  eyes. 
The  dog  had  that  slight  jerkiness  of  gait 
that  suggests  age;  so  did  her  master. 

“Hello,”  he  said,  clicking  open  his 
shotgun  and  crooking  the  barrels  over 
his  arm.  “Name’s  Detwiler.  And  you’d 
be  . . .?” 

“Fergus.  Chuck  Fergus.” 

He  stretched  out  a hand,  and  I shook 
it.  A rough  hand,  bigger  than  mine, 
though  its  owner  stood  inches  shorter. 

“D’  you  hunt  around  here  much?  ” he 
asked. 

“Some.  ” 

“Seen  many  birds  today?” 

“No,”  I lied.  “This  cover’s  only  so-so.” 
He  grinned,  and  I knew  he’d  taken  in 
the  one-grouse  bulge  in  my  game 
pouch. 

“Have  you  hunted  this  valley  be- 
fore?” I asked. 

He  nodded.  “Used  to  quite  a bit, 
years  ago.” 

“How  was  the  hunting  then?” 

He  smiled,  lines  around  his  eyes  sort 
of  falling  into  place,  and  reached  down 
to  scratch  behind  his  dog’s  ears.  “It  was 
good,”  he  said.  “Wasn’t  it,  Kate?  ” 

He  dug  in  his  pocket  for  a chew,  and  I 
knew  I was  caught. 

Stick-Tights  and  Beggar’s-Ticks 

As  he  filled  his  cheek,  I looked  him 
over.  His  coat  was  canvas,  frazzled  and 
dotted  with  stick-tights  and  beggar’s- 
ticks.  Canvas  pants  and  high  boots — 
those  sixteen-inchers  you  see  in  old  pic- 
tures, the  ones  that  make  even  the 
stockiest  legs  look  spindly — with  gray 
wool  socks  folded  down  over  the  tops. 
On  his  head  perched  a black-and-red- 
checked  cap,  brim  broken  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  below  the  cap  brown  eyes 
shone  in  a weathered  face  that  could 
have  been  sixty  years  old,  or  eighty. 


Chuck  pergus 


I realized  he  was  holding  out  the  to- 
bacco pouch — “Mechanic’s  Delight  ” — 
and  shook  my  head. 

“Fergus,  ” he  said,  cocking  his  head. 
“Seems  I know  the  name  from  some- 
where. ” 

I groaned  inwardly.  Sometimes,  in 
filling  stations,  gun  shops,  country 
stores,  taverns,  I hear  this  preface  fol- 
lowed by  an  identification  as  “the  fella 
who  writes  for  GAME  NEWS  and 
then  I can  expect  a rambling  treatise  on 
why  there  aren’t  any  rabbits,  why  the 
deer  population’s  shot  to  heck,  and  the 
twenty-seven  bucks  the  discourser 
killed  off  the  same  stand  in  twenty- 
seven  years  of  hunting. 

“Don’t  you  write  for  that  little  maga- 
zine . . .?” 

I nodded,  resigning  myself  to  an  af- 
ternoon shot,  to  grouse  and  woodcock 
unbagged,  and  to  an  ine.scapable  en- 
snarement  rivaled  only  by  childhood 
memories  of  Saturdays  when  my  pa- 
rents, too  smart  to  leave  me  to  my  own 
devices,  dragged  me  from  store  to  store 
while  they  shopped  for  furniture. 

But  the  old  man  only  smiled  and  let 
his  eyes  wander  over  the  hunting  cover. 
At  length  he  turned.  “Whyn’t  we  hunt 
together?”  he  said.  “Kate’s  pretty  fair  on 
birds,  and  I see  you  don’t  have  a dog.  ” 

“All  right.  ” I felt  relieved;  hunting 
with  the  old  man — however  slow  he 
might  be — seemed  infinitely  better 
than  standing  around  talking.  I hadn’t 
been  out  much  that  year  and  wanted  to 
take  advantage  of  every  moment. 
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when  the  old  fellow  shut  his 
smoothbore,  I noticed  the  gun  for  the 
first  time.  A standard  American  double, 
with  a straight-backed  setter  engraved 
on  the  lockplates.  The  barrel  ends  were 
brush-whipped  a fine  silver-gray,  and 
the  stock  was  nicked.  A sturdy,  utilita- 
rian shotgun  that  looked  just  right  in 
those  briar-scratched  hands.  I supposed 
the  old  gent  had  got  it  when  you  could 
still  buy  a well-made  piece  of  shooting 
hardware — with  enough  fancy  to  make 
it  special — for  something  less  than  an 
arm  and  a leg. 

He  noticed  my  gaze.  “My  new  gun,” 
he  said,  turning  it  in  his  hands.  “Shoots 
all  right,  and  it’s  got  the  new  steel  bar- 
rels. But  it  ain’t  the  same  as  my  old 
Winchester.  ’ He  flicked  the  double  to 
his  shoulder.  “No,  sir.  When  you  looked 
between  hammers  as  many  times  as  I 
did,  it’s  hard  getting  used  to  a hammer- 
less.” 

Old  as  New 

He  stopped  short  and  watched  me  out 
the  corner  of  his  eyes.  I wondered  if  he 
was  gauging  any  reaction  I might  show 
to  his  describing  the  old  gun  as  new.  I 
said  nothing.  He  turned  abruptly  and 
whistled.  “Kate!  Birds — go  get  ’em.” 

The  dog  leaped  away.  She  wore  a bell, 
and  its  tinkle  carried  clearly  through  the 
late-;rfternoon  air.  The  old  man  nodded, 
and  we  followed  her  into  the  goldenrod 
and  thornapples. 


The  setter  was  a close  worker,  and  I 
saw  her  strike  her  first  bird.  She  stopped 
at  the  scent,  turned,  and  crept  to  the 
edge  uf  a fallen  apple  tree  bristling  with 
shoots.  She  stood  high-stationed,  tail 
straight  out,  like  the  setter  on  the  old 
man’s  gun. 

We  went  in,  and  a grouse  burst  from 
the  rear  of  the  thicket,  straight  away, 
low,  anybody’s  bird.  I got  on  it  fast,  but 
by  the  time  my  safety  was  off,  feathers 
were  adrift  and  the  echo  of  the  old  man’s 
shot  was  banging  across  the  hollow. 

He  looked  at  me,  eyebrows  lifted. 
“Why  didn’t  you  shoot?  ” 

I shrugged.  I was  finding  it  hard  to 
believe  that  an  old  man — What  was  he? 
Seventy?  Seventy-five? — shot  quicker 
than  a twenty-eight-year-old. 

“Dead  bird,  ” the  old  man  told  his 
dog. 

The  setter  had  to  search  the 
blackberry  canes — she’d  been  screened 
by  cover  and  hadn’t  marked  the  fall — 
but  she  found  the  grouse  and  brought  it 
back.  “Cockbird,  ’ the  old  man  said.  He 
held  it  to  his  chest  and  plucked  from  its 
tail  a feather,  which  he  poked  into  rotten 
wood  atop  the  apple  log.  The  feather 
stood  like  a brown-and-black  banner. 
He  pulled  back  his  coat  and  slipped  the 
bird  into  his  game  pouch,  a roomy  affair 
fashioned  from  a grain  sack. 

“That  was  a fine  shot,  ” I said. 

“Thanks.  ” 

“Looks  like  you’ve  made  it  before.” 
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The  old  man  nodded.  “Once  or 
twice.” 

We  went  on,  the  dog  threading  the 
alders  before  us.  It  was  good  to  hunt 
with  game  freshly  bagged.  Seeing  the 
grouse  up  close — seeing  its  beak  and 
fringed  feet  and  lidded  avian  eye — 
fostered  the  notion  that  grouse  are  real 
and  attainable,  not  just  brown  blurs  to 
be  shot  at  and  followed  through  thick 
and  empty  cover. 

We  had  gone  a few  hundred  yards 
when  the  setter  slowed  again,  on  the 
edge  of  a small  clearing.  She  crouched, 
sinking,  until  her  white-feathered  tail 
touched  the  ground. 

The  old  man  motioned  me  in.  A 
woodcock  popped  up  on  whistling 
wings — a sound  as  unnerving,  in  its  own 
way,  as  a grouse’s  take-off — and  as  I ad- 
justed to  the  slower  game,  shot,  and  saw 
the  bird  fall,  the  old  man’s  gun  barked 
twice.  The  dog  retrieved  my  bird  and 
carried  it  to  her  master.  He  sent  her  into 
the  alders,  where  she  found  a second 
woodcock,  and  then  he  walked  among 
the  straight,  gray  trunks,  bent  down, 
and  held  up  the  other  half  of  his  double. 

I wished  I had  seen  the  shooting. 
Judging  from  where  the  woodcock  lay, 
they  had  gotten  up  well  to  one  side  and 
far  apart.  It  had  not  been  an  easy  double 
and  I realized  I was  hunting  with  no 
ordinary  shooter.  I nodded,  quite 
enough  communication  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, as  the  old  man  gave  me  my 
game.  He  opened  his  shotgun,  with- 
drew the  spent  cases,  and  reloaded.  His 
shells  were  paper,  not  the  plastic- 
wrapped  ammunition  in  use  today. 

‘‘What  did  you  say  your  name  was?”  I 
asked. 

His  shotgun  shut  with  a dull  click. 
The  corners  of  his  mouth  turned  up,  and 
his  eyes  twinkled.  “Deibler.  ” 

‘‘Do  you  live  around  here?  ” 

‘‘Couple  valleys  north.  ” He  shot  the 
words  back  over  his  shoulder;  already  he 
was  following  the  setter  into  the  brush. 

The  sun  on  the  ridge  outlined 
November-bare  trees,  and  in  the  low 
spots  frost-blackened  weeds  lay  like 
matted  fur.  I trudged  along  with  the  old 
fellow. 

Deibler.  The  more  I thought,  the 
surer  I was  he’d  introduced  himself  by 
another  name.  Deibler  was  a solid  cen- 


tral Pennsylvania  name,  and  the  old 
man  spoke  the  local  tongue,  a dialect 
marked  b\  inflection  that  rises  and  falls 
like  the  rough,  wooded  hills;  but  il  the 
name  was  different,  the  old  man  was 
more  so.  The  clothes.  The  gun.  The  un- 
hurried, take-it-as-it-comes  posture  of 
hunting.  As  if  he’d  stepped  out  of 
another  era,  when  game  was  more  plen- 
tiful and  time  less  in  demand — -and, 
therefore,  fuller  and  more  precious. 

Fluid  Motion 

I was  trying  to  make  sense  of  this 
when  I heard  a grouse.  The  bird  had 
flushed  wild,  on  the  other  side  of  the  old 
man,  who  had  already  spun  and  planted 
his  feet  when  I looked.  His  body  leaned 
toward  the  sound.  He  mounted  his 
shotgun — a motion  so  fluid  it  almost  es- 
caped notice — swung,  swung,  and  shot 
the  instant  the  grouse  entered  a far 
opening  in  the  trees.  The  bird  thumped 
the  ground.  It  was  the  kind  of  shot  I have 
always  wanted  to  make,  and  as  I 
watched  the  old  man  stop  his  follow- 
through  and  lower  his  gun,  I knew  he 
could  have  hit  it  time  and  again. 

Excitement  filled  his  voice  as  he 
called  the  setter  and  directed  her  re- 
trieve. I felt  very  much  a spectator  as  he 
took  the  grouse  and  patted  the  dog  on 
the  head. 

We  were  near  a tumbledown  house 
foundation,  and  the  old  man  sat  on  the 
stones.  He  fanned  the  grouse’s  tail  and 
stared  at  it,  as  if  trying  to  read  some 
message  in  the  intricate  play  of 
chestnut,  black,  and  gray,  vane  and 
shaft.  I broke  my  shotgun  and  sat  beside 
him. 

“You  filled  your  limit  in  a hurry,  ” I 
said. 

“Did  I?  Oh — that’s  right.  They  only 
leave  you  take  two  these  days.  ” He  ran 
thick  fingers  over  the  grouse’s  back 
feathers. 

‘‘How  long  have  you  been  hunting?” 

The  old  man  squinted.  ‘‘A  long,  long 
time.  Since  before  this  house  fell  down 
and  before  these  fields  were  brush  and 
briars.” 

‘‘I  guess  you’ve  taken  a lot  of  birds.  ” 

“When  I started  hunting,  a man  dared 
shoot  twenty  a day.  I killed  that  many  a 
number  of  times.  ” 

He  pulled  a feather  from  the  grouse  s 
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tail  and  wedged  it  between  two  stones. 
Some  kind  of  sign  to  tell  him  where  he’d 
been?  A memorial?  A talisman? 

"Yes,  sir,”  he  said,  "one  season  I shot 
upwards  of  four  hundred  grouse  and 
probably  half  that  many  woodcock. 
Shipped  the  grouse  to  Philadelphia  for 
fifty  cents  apiece.  ” 

“When  was  that?” 

The  old  man  smiled.  " ’Ninety-five.” 
It  took  me  a moment  to  subtract. 
“Wait  a minute.  That’d  make  you  ...” 
“All  right,  call  it  ’twenty-five.  Make 
you  feel  any  better?” 

I rested  my  chin  on  my  hand  and 
studied  him.  He  had  to  be  a liar.  But 
then  again,  no  man  who  shot  the  way  he 
did  needed  to  lie  about  anything. 

“Where  did  you  do  your  hunting?  ” I 
asked. 

“Around  here.  And  I spent  a couple, 
three  years  up  north,  in  that  Black 
Forest  country.  ” He  paused.  “Are  there 
birds  up  there  yet?” 

“Not  many.  The  woods  have  grown 
up  too  much.  ” 

“You  ever  been  to  the  Black  Forest 
Inn?” 

I nodded.  “It  burned  down  a couple  of 
years  ago.” 


He  frowned.  “Y’  don’t  say?” 

The  hollow  was  darkening.  Down  in 
the  big  valley  a train  sounded  a crossing. 
Odd,  I thought.  Here  I am  talking  to  this 
fellow — whoever  he  is — letting  the  day 
slip  away,  with  half  a grouse  limit  in  my 
pouch.  Now  it  was  I who  wanted  to  sit 
and  talk. 

No  way,  I thought,  could  the  old  man 
have  hunted  in  1895.  And  then  I re- 
membered the  name:  Detwiler. 

“So,  Mr.  Detwiler,”  I said.  “You’ve 
got  me  wondering  about  a lot  of  things.  ” 
“That’s  good.  Keep  on  wondering.” 
“I’m  wondering  if  you’re  a ghost.”  I 
almost  laughed;  the  words  had  just 
popped  out  of  their  own  accord. 

Mr.  Detwiler  spat  between  his  boots. 
“A ghost.  Areal,  honest-to-God haunt?” 

I squirmed.  “Not  exactly.  I mean,  not 
the  kind  that  lives  in  barns  and  old  foun- 
dations and  scares  people.  ” 

He  shook  his  head.  ‘Nope.” 

“Well,  then,  I must  admit  I’m 
stumped.  I don’t  know  who  you  are  or 
why  you’re  here.  Only  that  you  handle  a 
shotgun  like  no  man  I’ve  ever  seen.” 
He  smiled  his  ageless,  wise  smile. 
“That’s  all  you  have  to  know.” 

He  stood  and  stretched,  and  the  dog 
rose  with  a tired  wag  of  her  tail.  Mist  was 
starting  down  the  hollow,  and  the  apple 
trees  looked  broken-backed  and  full  of 
secrets.  A flight  of  blackbirds  rushed 
over,  and  Mr.  Detwiler  glanced  up,  his 
face  ruddy  in  the  last  light. 

He  looked  at  me.  “You  take  care 
now.” 

I watched  him  move  off.  The  sumacs 
and  locusts  closed  around  him,  and  I saw 
him  no  more.  The  tinkle  of  the  setter’s 
bell  faded  and  vanished  in  the  high,  thin 
breeze. 

I reached  back  and  slipped  a hand  in 
my  game  pouch.  My  fingers  touched  the 
grouse,  soft  and  cold.  Then  they  closed 
around  the  long,  thin  bill  of  the  wood- 
cock. I looked  at  the  talisman  between 
the  stones.  I did  not  think  I would  see 
the  old  man  again,  but  I knew  I would 
search  for  grouse  feathers  many  years  to 
come. 
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Words  without  music  for  those  who  . . . 


MAKE  ARCHERY  GO 
AND  GROW 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  from  the  Author 


After  you  finally  find  a place  to 
park  the  car,  you  hurry  to  the 
center  of  the  most  action,  whether  out- 
doors or  indoors,  at  the  archery'  tourna- 
ment. There  is  always  a last-minute 
jamup  of  latecomers,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  but  harried  helpers  finally  take 
your  money,  record  your  name  and 
hand  you  a scorecard. 

Then  you  step  up  to  the  line  for  the 
opening  whistle,  facing  a clean,  chal- 
lenging, brand  new  target.  The  signal  is 
given,  and  you  draw  back  somewhat 
nervously  to  release  your  first  arrow  of 
the  contest.  Your  thoughts  are  on  get- 
ting that  arrow  into  the  center  of  the 
target.  The  contest  is  finally  joined,  and 
all  the  preparation  you  have  made  for 
this  moment  seems  worth  it.  Whether 
you  are  defending  a title  earned  at  the 
last  tournament  or  just  there  for  the  ex- 
perience and  conditioning,  you  want  to 
get  the  best  that  is  in  you  on  the 
scorecard. 

When  it  is  over,  you  hurriedly  pack 
your  tackle,  gather  up  your  friends 
and/or  family  and  try  to  remember 
where  you  parked  the  car.  It  has  been  a 
great  day,  or  days,  but  now  you  can’t 
wait  to  get  back  home  to  relax  and  think 
about  what  you  can  do  to  better  your 
score  the  next  time. 

Unless  personallv  involved,  how 
many  ever  think  of  the  tremendous 
amount  of  preparation  that  goes  into  set- 
ting up  a tournament — and  tearing 
down  when  it  is  all  over.  Those  fresh 
targets  that  faced  you  at  the  beginning  of 
the  tournament  are  now  shredded  and 
torn.  The  spic  and  span  accommoda- 
tions are  pretty  much  in  a shambles. 
Other  archers,  just  as  tired  as  you  are, 
must  now  tear  down  all  the  meticulously 
set  up  target  butts,  as  well  as  the  paper 


AL  OSWALD,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Archery  Association,  is 
one  of  those  who  gives  unselfishly  of  his 
time.  He  is  displaying  continuing  trophies  for 
Women’s  Unlimited  Class,  by  Bowhunters 
Pro  Shop;  Barebow  Bowhunters  Team,  Cro- 
ton Archery  Club;  Pennsylvania  Bowhunter 
Team  Championship,  Croton;  and  a bowl  for 
Ladies  Indoor  Championship,  by  Lancaster 
Archery  Club. 

faces  themselves  if  it  is  a target  tourna- 
ment. If  it  has  been  a field  event,  there 
is  the  minimum  chore  of  replacing  old 
target  faces  and  cleaning  up  the  club- 
house as  well. 

Somebody  has  to  do  it.  And  this  col- 
umn is  dedicated  to  these  unsung 
heroes  and  heroines  of  archery  who 
keep  it  going  and  growing.  Fortunately 
for  you,  my  singing  will  be  metaphorical 
rather  than  musical.  But  not  one  arrow 
will  be  released  on  these  pages  in  a look 
behind  the  targets  at  what  it  takes  to 
make  it  all  possible. 

It  would  be  great  to  list  the  faces  and 
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names  of  all  those  who  contribute  so 
much  to  archery.  Since  this  isn’t  possi- 
ble, what  does  appear  here  is  intended 
as  a tribute  to  all  of  those  who  frequentb 
sacrifice  their  opportunities  to  shoot  so 
that  others  may  enjoy  the  competi- 
tion— from  the  Sunday  conference 
shoots  to  the  big  ones  at  Harrisburg, 
Seven  Springs  and  State  College.  Some 
of  the  photos  accompanying  these 
paragraphs  are  representative  of  the  ef- 
fort that  goes  on  during  the  tournament 
as  well  as  the  before  and  after  activities. 
These  were  taken  at  the  National  and 
State  Indoor  Tournaments  in  Harris- 
burg last  April  7-8  and  show  some  of 
those  in  action  who  typify  the  type  of 
talent  and  muscle  needed  in  various  de- 
grees at  any  competitive  meeting  of 
archers. 

Clayton  B.  Shenk,  whose  contribu- 
tions were  covered  here  previously 
(March,  1974 — 'The  Right  Arm  of 
Archery”)  is  known  to  everyone  who  has 
traveled  the  target  circuit.  He  has  con- 
tributed gratis  countless  thousands  of 
hours  to  the  sport.  His  wife.  Peg,  is 
almost  as  well  known  as  her  husband 
because  of  her  unselfish  efforts  to  aug- 
ment his  talents.  She  has  earned  her 
own  special  place  in  the  sport.  Al  Os- 
wald, current  executive  secretary  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Archery  Associa- 
tion, gave  up  much  for  archery  before 
his  present  position  took  up  all  his  spare 
time.  There  are  people  like  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  Sarver,  now  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, who  came  back  to  Pennsylvania 
just  to  help  out  at  this  tournament.  And 
then  there  is  Olympic  Coach  Bud 
Fowkes,  and  Mrs.  Fowkes,  who  have 
been  ever  ready  to  give  their  all  for 
archeiy.  Behind  the  scenes  are  such  as 
Ron  Beane  who  has  for  years  handled 
the  setting  up  and  removal  of  targets  and 
butts  for  the  annual  tournaments  in 
Harrisburg. 

-Although  Meehan icsburg  Archery 


Club  is  paid  for  its  part  in  making  the 
tournament  possible,  work  by  the  club 
members  in  1979  under  Graydon 
Houck,  president,  as  in  earlier  years, 
made  the  entire  tournament  possible. 
Ron  Beane  has  been  the  yearly  captain 
of  the  team  which  does  such  an  admira- 
ble job.  And,  of  course,  there  are  others 
such  as  Jim  Ritter,  Barry  Speece,  Jim 
Bornman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Granden 
Houck,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Bartch, 
Brent  Grumbling,  John  Seasock,  Mark 
Kimmel,  Eldon  Townsend,  Dave  Pros- 
ser, Jeriy  Neal  and  Steve  Miller  who 
pitched  in  to  set  up  150  target  butts  for 
both  the  national  and  the  state  shoot  last 
year.  It  took  three  evenings  just  to  set 
up  and  disassemble,  not  counting  the 
removal  and  storage  of  the  target 
equipment.  In  addition,  these  people 
worked  in  shifts  to  be  on  hand  for  the 
actual  tournaments  for  any  last-minute 
or  interim  changes  needed. 

Similar  Effort 

Of  course,  all  of  this  is  indoors  at  the 
Farm  Show  Building  in  Harrisburg,  but 
each  summer  a similar  effort  is  neces- 
sary at  State  College  when  the  outdoor 
state  tournaments  are  held.  Last  year 
the  tournament  committee  was  com- 
plimented by  Pittsburgh  Executive  Sec- 
retary Oswald  for  one  of  the  smoothest 
tournaments  ever  conducted  in  the 
state.  Bill  Johnson  served  as  director, 
with  help  from  Joe  and  Gloria  Bradac, 
Ron  and  Pat  Claus,  Judy  Dalton,  Ronda 
Dalton,  Beverly  Johnson,  Robert 
Johnson,  Roxanne  Oswald,  Bob  and  Lil- 
lian Rombach.  And  there  were  many 
more  engaged  in  setting  up  target  butts, 
affixing  targets,  and  then  the  tearing 
down  incident  to  any  large  scale  tour- 
nament. 

At  Seven  Springs,  each  August,  six 
field  courses  of  28  targets  each  must  be 
set  up  and  removed.  A husband-and- 
wife  team  is  assigned  to  each  course  and 
they  take  a week  of  vacation  to  get  theirs 
ready.  Then  they  assist  in  sLrffing  the 
tournament  itself  and  must  tear  down  on 
the  last  day,  Sunday,  iff’ter  the  tourna- 
ment is  over. 

George  Oden,  of  Mount  Pleasant, 
mows  all  the  paths  from  target  to  target 
for  all  the  courses.  The  equipment  is 
stored  at  Seven  Springs  airport,  which 
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BOB  ROMBACH,  Pittsburgh,  right,  had 
charge  of  shooting  lights  and  timing  at  last 
year’s  state  and  national  indoor  tourna- 
ments, assisted  by  Scot  Harris,  Ciairton,  and 
George  Helwig,  Cincinnati.  Below,  Clayton 
Shenk,  longtime  executive  secretary  for 
PSAA,  and  Ron  Beane  of  Mechanicsburg,  a 
willing  worker  at  the  Harrisburg  tourna- 
ments. 


PEG  SHENK,  below  left,  secretary  and  trea- 
surer of  National  Archery  Association,  is  a 
most  knowledgeable  archer  who  rarely  has 
time  to  shoot  because  she  is  always  busy 
helping  out.  Mechanicsburg  Archery  Club 
members  Charles  Bartch  and  Craig 
Brashear,  below,  help  Ron  Beane  at  a tour- 
nament in  Harrisburg. 
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means  transporting  everything  some 
distance  each  way.  In  addition  to  all  of 
this,  workers  assist  with  registration  and 
officiate  at  the  tournament.  All  they  re- 
ceive in  return  is  their  lodging,  exclud- 
ing food.  Yet  the  volunteers  come  from 
all  over  Pennsylvania. 

Some  of  the  regulars  have  been  Frank 
Patla,  Wilkes-Barre;  Bill  Johnson, 
Bloomshurg;  Cookie  Goetz,  New  Cas- 
tle; and  George  Provlic,  Pittsburgh, 
who  was  construction  manager  for  1979. 

Host  at  Valley  Forge 

And,  of  course,  there  are  those  who 
remember  when  the  state  was  host  to 
both  the  national  and  world  tourna- 
ments at  Valley  Forge.  The  logistics  of 
such  an  effort  are  alone  fantastic. 

These  are  the  big  ones.  They  require 
long  weeks  of  planning  and  implementa- 
tion every  year.  Those  who  come  to 
shoot,  and  frequently  gripe,  have  little 
real  appreciation  or  knowledge  of  the 
tremendous  effort  which  goes  into  mak- 
ing one  of  the  state  or  national  tourna- 
ments possible. 

Although  most  tournaments  are 
planned  with  the  weather  in  mind, 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  nature  will 
cooperate.  The  task  can  be  doubly 
difficult — particidarly  in  the  outdoor 
contests — if  there  are  heavy  rains. 

Just  the  pre-registration  alone  is  a 
considerable  job.  Matching  registra- 
tions with  bodies  prior  to  the  tourna- 
ments can  l)e  frustrating  at  best,  chaotic 
at  worst.  There  are  always  those  who 
ignore  or  miss  deadlines  for  registra- 
tions and  become  volubly  upset  when 
their  entries  are  refused.  Bows  must  be 
inspected.  Rules  must  be  sometimes  in- 
dividually explained,  and  there  are 
countless  questions  to  be  answered.  It  is 
not  a case  of  just  a few,  but  archers  bv 
the  hundreds,  who  must  be  pacifiecf, 
classified  and  guided. 

And  at  the  end,  scores  must  be  hur- 
riedly tabulated  and  posted  for  all  to  see. 
Media  people  want  the  results  before 
the  tournament  starts  to  meet  dead- 
lines. There  are  interviews  to  be  ar- 
ranged; questions  to  be  answered,  from 
information  on  airline  schedules  to  the 


best  route  to  the  restrooms. 

At  the  local  level,  tournaments  are 
somewhat  less  hectic  simply  because 
fewer  people  are  involved  and  archers 
become  more  familiar  with  the  club 
facilities  on  the  conference  or  regional 
level.  Nevertheless,  small  groups  of 
volunteers  still  make  the  whole  thing 
possible. 

In  the  middle  of  all  this  stands  the 
club  president,  the  one  who  will  be 
blamed  for  any  mistakes  and  seldom 
complimented  when  things  go  right. 
That  is  why  club  elections  are  usually 
held  in  the  winter  when  officers  forget 
the  harassments  of  the  tournament  sea- 
son and  are  frequently  reelected  before 
they  realize  they  have  been  shanghaied 
for  another  season. 

There  are  two  periods  in  an  archer’s 
life  when  the  individual  is  called  upon 
for  special  effort.  The  first  comes  when 
he  is  new  to  an  organization  and  una- 
ware of  the  real  responsibility  that  rests 
upon  his  shoulders  when  volunteering 
for  duty  before,  during  and  after  a tour- 
nament. The  second  time  is  when  per- 
sonal pleasure  is  replaced  by  a growing 
awareness  that  the  sport  needs  those 
willing  to  put  their  own  interests  second 
to  the  special  responsibilities  to  the 
sport.  Without  their  dedication,  the 
sport  would  lose  its  visibility,  its  promo- 
tion and  its  general  acceptance  as  one  of 
the  great  participating  sports  in  this  and 
other  nations. 

It  is  from  the  target  line  that  excel- 
lence in  archery  eventually  finds  its  way 
to  the  hunting  sport.  Almost  all  of  the 
greats  in  archery  develop  their  skills  on 
the  competitive  line  before  establishing 
a reputation  on  the  hunting  scene. 
Those  who  take  their  bow  hunting  seri- 
ously are  either  participants  or  the  ben- 
eficiaries of  skills  developed  in  target 
competition. 

I hope  all  archer-readers  will  share 
with  me  this  tribute  to  those  who  make 
archery  go  and  keep  growing.  I trust 
that  they  will  develop  a greater  appreci- 
ation, understanding  and  honest  inten- 
tion to  try  to  make  the  work  of  those  “in 
charge  ” more  pleasant — if  not  much 
easier. 
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CUSTOM  219  DONALDSON  WASP  here  wears  Weaver  T-6  scope  and  sits  on  Cravener  folding 
rest  which  features  integral  seat.  Jason’s  8x30  Argonaut  binoculars  are  final  item  in  this 
chuck-hunting  setup. 

The  Tame  Wildcat 

With  a Lot  of  Meow 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


CHUCK  senses  trouble  and 
A is  getting  restless, ’’  Helen  whis- 
pered as  I placed  the  rifle  on  the  shoot- 
ing rest.  “It’s  headed  back  to  the  fence- 
row,  and  the  grass  is  really  high  there. 
Here,  take  a look.  ” She  shoved  her 
binoculars  in  my  direction. 

“I  see  it,  and  you’re  right  about  the 
grass,”  I answered,  lowering  the  Jason/ 
Empire  8x30  Argonaut  binoculars.  I slid 
onto  the  seat  of  the  rest  and  found  the 
moving  chuck  in  the  scope.  It  was  nerv- 
ous and  would  bolt  upright  every’  few 
seconds.  All  I could  do  was  watch 
through  the  Weaver  T-6  and  hope  for  a 
shot. 

Seconds  passed  as  I followed  the 
chuck.  When  it  lingered  in  the  upright 
position,  I swept  the  dot  reticle  onto  the 


neck  and  held  it  quivering  as  I touched 
the  set  trigger.  My  patience  had  en- 
dured, and  my  bullet  connected  solidly. 
I was  satisfied. 

A 200-yard  shot  today  is  nothing  to 
write  home  about,  but  this  had  been  a 
“planned”  shot.  I had  even  taken  the 
time  to  measure  200  steps  from  the  hole, 
and  the  rifle  had  been  zeroed  “dead-on  ” 
on  my  200-yard  range.  I wasn’t  in- 
terested in  a dozen  feet  either  way. 
There’s  more  to  the  story,  but  I have  to 
go  back  to  around  1969  to  get  everything 
straight. 

The  rifle  wasn’t  anything  special, 
being  sort  of  bulky  and  cumbersome.  It 
would  arouse  little  interest  in  many 
varmint  shooters.  Built  on  a 98  Mauser 
action,  it  had  a 27-inch  heavy  barrel,  and 
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THREE  RGBS  SWAGING  DIES  make  it  easy  to 
form  219  Wasp  cases  from  30-30  brass. 
Necks  are  trimmed  to  length  with  cutting  tool 
mounted  on  drifi  press.  Firing  case  in 
chamber  brings  it  to  final  form — a highly  effi- 
cient wildcat. 


it  tipped  the  scales  at  better  than  13 
pounds  with  a target-type  scope.  In  the 
cosmetic  category,  only  the  stock 
showed  some  class — good  grain  with 
better  than  average  checkering.  No 
beauty  for  sure,  and  it  didn’t  even  use  a 
factory  made  cartridge. 

The  deal  I made  to  get  the  big  rifle  is 
vague  in  my  memory,  but  I do  know  it 
gathered  dust  for  a good  while  until  a 
friend  told  me  a big  rifle  I had  called  a 
“cat’  outfit  was  in  his  attic.  A few  even- 
ings later,  I recovered  it,  more  to  get  it 
home  than  with  any  desire  to  use  it.  But 
I remember  taking  it  on  a trade  with  a 
full  set  of  case-forming  and  reloading 
dies.  The  heavy  outfit  was  chambered 
for  a wildcat  cartridge  called  the  219 
Donaldson  Wasp. 

The  Wasp  was  created  by  Harvey 
Donaldson,  one  of  the  all-time  greats  in 
the  shooting  business.  I’m  not  certain 
when  it  appeared,  but  do  know  it 
reached  its  pinnacle  of  popularity  in  the 
decade  following  World  War  II,  when  it 
held  most  of  the  bench  rest  records.  It 
was  made  by  running  the  219  Zipper 
case  into  a die  that  shoved  the  shoulder 
back,  trimming  the  neck  shorter,  and 
fire-forming  to  obtain  a nearh’  parallel- 
sided, sharp-shouldered  case.  Other 
rimmed  cases  of  essentially  the  same 
rim  diameter  as  the  Zipper,  such  as  the 
25-.35  and  30-.30,  could  also  be  reformed 
into  Wasps,  and  many  were  used  this 
way — particularly  the  30-30,  as  it  has 
always  been  far  more  available  than  the 
Zipper. 

For  some  years  the  Wasp  turned  in 
results  which  seemed  fantastic  by  then- 
current  standards,  and  many  articles 


praised  it  to  the  skies.  Some  critics  (or 
perhaps  level-headed  shooters)  claimed 
there  was  nothing  magic  about  the  car- 
tridge itself,  but  that  the  high  quality  of 
the  custom  bench  guns  being  cham- 
bered for  it  was  the  reason  it  did  so  well. 
Chances  are,  both  the  general  design, 
with  a capacity  that  would  give  a 50- 
grain  bullet  3200-3400  fps  velocity,  and 
the  high-grade  rifles  both  contributed  to 
its  success.  The  appearance  of  the  222 
Remington  in  1950  took  the  play  away 
from  the  Wasp,  for  it  essentially  dupli- 
cated the  Wasp’s  ballistics  (giving  a 50- 
grain  bullet  some  3200  fps)  in  a small, 
strong,  easily  reloaded  factory  case. 
Nevertheless,  I had  this  Wasp  and  I 
wanted  to  shoot  it. 

I carefully  chose  twenty  once-fired 
30-30  empties  for  my  tests.  The  hand- 
forming die  set  that  came  with  the  rifle 
consisted  of  three  dies  that  required  a 
strong  vise  and  a heavy  hammer.  I 
worked  steadily  for  nearly  two  hours 
with  a net  result  of  12  cases  that  survived 
the  punishment.  The  rest  were  scat- 
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tered,  crushed  and  cracked,  over  the 
workbench. 

As  I surveyed  the  carnage  I had  com- 
mitted, I realized  why  Wasp  fans  got 
tired  of  making  cases  when  the  22  came 
along.  But  I had  to  admit  that  if  I’d  built 
several  simple  jigs,  I could  have  cut  the 
spoilage  to  a minimum.  But,  enough 
was  enough,  and  I felt  sure  there  had  to 
be  a better  way.  If  I liked  the  results,  I 
could  get  more  deeply  involved,  but  I’ll 
get  to  that  later. 

I checked  through  my  records  to  see 
what  load  I had  used  on  my  first  attempt 
after  getting  the  Wasp,  but  all  I found 
was  a line  under  27  grains  of  4064  with 
the  50-grain  bullet  in  the  1960  No.  4 
Speer  Reloading  Manual  for  Wildcat 
Cartridges.  At  least,  it  was  a starting 
point. 

I installed  a Weaver  T-25  scope  for 
the  range  tryout,  hoping  the  Wasp 
would  show  some  semblance  of  accura- 
cy. I didn’t  feel  any  increase  in  blood 
pressure  when  the  first  two  shots  landed 
in  the  same  hole,  but  when  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  scarcely  enlarged  the 
hole,  I felt  a tingling  sensation  in  ms- 
body.  I studied  the  target  for  a half- 
minute, bothered  by  thoughts  that  I had 
nearh’  discarded  a rare  shooting  piece. 

My  second  try  was  a 3-shot  group  that 
had  every  shot  touching.  I knew  I was 
firing  a load  that  just  made  it  over  the 
3100  Ips  mark,  and  if  the  wildcat  was 
going  to  meet  field  shooting  require- 
ments, accuracy  would  have  to  come 
with  more  speed.  The  last  four  shots  just 
disappeared  under  a nickel. 

3400  FPS 

I switched  to  the  Hornadtj  Hand- 
book, Volume  II,  and  went  with  a 
maximum  load  of  28.7  grains  of  BL-C2 
behind  a Remington  52-grain  benchrest 
bullet.  The  manual  showed  a reading  of 
3400  fps  with  a 53-grain  bullet,  making 
me  feel  the  52-grain  B/R  slug  would  be 
in  the  same  velocity  range.  Hitting  3400 
fps  was  good  enough  for  me,  and  if  the 
results  were  favorable,  I intended  to 
drop  down  to  around  3300. 

It  had  been  reported  that  pressures  in 
the  Wasp  ran  high  with  full  loads,  which 
was  the  main  reason  I wanted  to  cut 
back.  The  dozen  cases  I started  with  had 
been  reduced  to  9 on  the  first  run.  Swag- 
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AS  ALWAYS,  the  most  fun  with  any  car- 
tridge— factory  or  wildcat — comes  when  it 
actually  is  used  in  the  field.  Here,  Tom  Leete 
points  out  a Potter  County  chuck  to  Helen 
Lewis. 

ing  a 30-30  case  down  to  a Wasp  does  put 
the  brass  in  the  shoulder  and  neck  areas 
under  a lot  of  stress,  and  this  was  espe- 
cially true  with  the  way  I had  done  it. 
The  three  cases  had  succumbed  to  neck 
splitting,  which  I could  understand,  but 
I still  intended  to  keep  a careful  eye  on 
the  cases’  sidewalls  and  primer  pockets. 
One  positive  indication  of  serious  pres- 
sure would  stop  the  shooting  and  reduce 
the  powder  charge. 

My  first  3-shot  run  with  the  maximum 
charge  of  BL-C2  left  me  staring.  It  was  a 
neat  one-holer.  Still,  I w'as  skeptical. 
Inwardly,  I was  having  some  ver\-  posi- 
tive thoughts  about  Harvey  Donaldson  s 
creation;  it  was  show'ing  all  the  potential 
any  chuck  hunter  would  need  up  to  250 
yards.  The  following  3-shot  groups 
didn’t  do  as  well,  but  a nickel  would 
cover  each  group  with  room  to  spare. 

My  next  move  was  to  come  down  to 
27.5  grains  of  BL-C2.  The  book  called 
for  27.7,  but  I settled  for  less.  I didn  t 
know  how  much  the  rifle  had  been  fired 
prior  to  my  ownership,  but  I wasn’t  tak- 
ing any  chances  of  burning  out  the 
throat.  The  little  wildcat  was  really  per- 
forming, and  I visualized  a lot  of  super 
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chuck  shooting  with  it.  Just  two  3-shot 
groups  with  27.5  grains  of  BL-C2  ig- 
nited by  a 200  CCI  primer  convinced 
me  the  Wasp  was  a very  accurate  outfit 
with  the  Remington  52-grain  benchrest 
bullet.  I was  certain  it  would  shoot  with 
the  best  of  my  varmint  rifles. 

By  the  time  I had  finished  my  tests 
and  allowed  a chuck-hunting  friend  to 
burn  a few  rounds,  the  brass  supply  had 
dropped  to  five.  I had  other  varmint 
outfits,  but  I wanted  to  try  the  Wasp  in 
the  field,  and  I w^anted  more  cases.  But  I 
didn’t  want  to  go  through  the  misery  of 
hammering  cases  out  by  hand.  A letter 
to  RGBS  brought  back  the  good  news 
that  Wasp  forming  dies  were  available. 
Fred  Huntington  came  to  the  rescue, 
and  furnished  a three-die  forming  set 
that  fit  any  conventional  7/8xl4-thread 
press,  plus  a conventional  set  of  reload- 
ing dies  for  full-length  resizing  and  bul- 
let seating.  Things  looked  bright. 

Despite  its  accuracy  potential,  I 
doubt  if  I would  have  gone  on  with  the 
Wasp  if  I had  to  make  cases  by  hand 
from  30-30  brass.  It  was  just  too  much 
work,  but  with  the  RGBS  forming  dies, 
it  was  a breeze.  I used  a Herter  Turret 
press,  and  installed  all  the  dies.  After  a 
light  lubrication,  I ran  20  cases  into  the 
No.  1 die,  then  the  No.  2,  and  finally  the 
No.  3 which  brings  the  neck  down  to 
final  size  and  then  is  used  for  a trim  die. 
It’s  a simple  matter  of  using  a hacksaw  or 
a file  to  cut  off  the  large  amount  of  brass 
protruding  above  the  No.  3 die.  I re- 
placed the  file  and  hacksaw  with  a For- 
ster Power  Trimmer  that  works  with  a 
drill  press. 

The  power  trimmer  is  nothing  more 
than  a small  vise  with  a case-holding 
collet.  It  bolts  directly  onto  the 
drillpress  table.  Perfect  alignment  is 
made  with  a guide  rod  tightened  in  the 
drillpress  chuck  which  is  then  shoved 
into  the  collet.  The  drillpress  head  is 
then  locked,  and  the  guide  rod  removed 
and  replaced  with  a cutter  that  accepts 
various  sizes  of  pilot  tips.  In  this  case,  a 
.224  pilot  was  needed.  I tightened  an 
already-made  case  into  the  collet  and 
brought  the  cutter  down  until  it 
touched,  then  set  the  spindle  depth  ad- 
justment at  that  point.  It  was  just  a mat- 
ter of  putting  in  a case  and  bringing  the 
cutter  down  on  it.  Simple. 


THE  219  DONALDSON  WASP,  whose  ballis- 
tics fall  between  those  of  the  222  and  the 
22-250,  is  easily  adaptable  to  single  shot 
rifles  such  as  this  Huger  Number  One  be- 
cause it  is  built  on  a rimmed  case. 

I could  hardly  believe  the  results  after 
what  I had  been  through.  I started  with 
20  cases  and  ended  with  the  same 
number  all  nicely  formed  and  cut.  I ran  a 
second  20  through  in  less  than  a 
quarter-hour  for  a time  check.  Now, 
case  forming  was  no  longer  a chore,  and 
it  was  comforting  to  know  there  would 
always  be  plenty  ol  30-30  brass. 

I’m  not  trying  to  prove  the  Wasp  is  an 
ultra-accurate  cartridge,  nor  am  I at- 
tempting to  prove  it  is  superior  to  the 
Remington  222,  which  is  the  closest  fac- 
tory creation  to  the  Wasp.  Fact  is,  I 
consider  both  the  Wasp  and  the  222  as 
250-yard  chuck  cartridges,  with  best  re- 
sults coming  around  the  200-yard  range. 
If  I had  to  decide  between  the  two,  I 
would  unquestionably  choose  the  222. 
Not  eveiy  Wasp  user  I’ve  met  has  the 
same  high  affections  for  the  wildcat  that 
I do.  GAME  NEWS  Editor  Bob  Bell 
had  three  Wasps  and  two  of  them  didn’t 
rank  too  high  with  him.  Still,  the  history 
of  the  Wasp  cartridge  in  the  accuracy 
column  is  impressive,  and  the  make  up 
of  the  rifle  could  have  a good  bit  to  do 
with  how  well  the  wildcat  performs.  I 
think  it  would  be  worth  the  time  and 
money  to  find  out. 
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The  thing  that  always  sticks  upper- 
most in  my  mind  with  wildcat  cartridges 
is  pressure.  In  some,  pressure  is  ver>' 
erratic,  and  can  build  quite  quickly.  I 
constantly  watch  for  it,  and  I stop  shoot- 
ing if  signs  of  excessive  pressure  appear. 
My  experiences  with  the  Wasp  indicate 
case  life  is  short.  Neck  splitting  is  the 
major  cause,  and  I think  I e.xplained  that 
already.  With  the  availability  of  30-30 
brass,  I don’t  try  to  extend  case  life 
beyond  four  firings.  Normally,  I discard 
all  the  brass  at  that  point  and  make  a new 
batch.  I must  point  out  that  I have  had 
no  other  case  problems  of  any  type. 

Now  that  I know  how  well  the  Wasp 
shoots,  I may  even  drop  the  powder 
charge  slightly  and  stick  with  shots  up  to 
200  yards.  This  may  not  sound  interest- 
ing, but  I’m  a believer  in  bullet  place- 
ment. The  hit  isn’t  all  that  important  to 
me;  it’s  where  the  bullet  strikes.  It’s 
difficult,  and  maybe  even  next  to  impos- 
sible, to  consistently  place  a bullet  at 
ranges  beyond  400  yards.  I base  that 
statement  on  over  40  years  of  chuck 
shooting  with  all  types  of  equipment.  At 
extra  long  ranges,  too  many  factors  are 
involved.  A minute  bit  of  crosswind  will 
move  a lightweight  bullet  several  inches 
at  350  yards. 

My  entire  chuck  hunting  career  was 
originally  based  on  long  range  shooting. 
The  farther  away,  the  better,  or  so  I 
thought.  Then  I learned  the  art  of  preci- 
sion shooting,  where  distance  wasn’t  the 
prime  requisite  but  bullet  placement 
was.  My  entire  philosophy  on  varmint 
shooting  changed,  and  I started  with 
short  range  shots  and  worked  out,  but  I 
never  got  much  beyond  275  yards.  With 
a custom  outfit  like  the  Wasp  with  all  its 
accuracy,  the  most  difficult  shots  can  be 
taken  even  though  some  may  consider 
200  yards  short  range  shooting  in  the 
chuck  category. 

Over  the  years  I have  written  this 
column,  there  has  not  been  much  em- 
phasis placed  on  custom  outfits.  I really 
see  no  need  for  custom  guns  in  the  hunt- 
ing realm  unless  it  is  just  to  have  a spe- 
cial cartridge.  The  factory  rifle  is  more 
than  adequate.  I want  to  lay  it  on  the  line 
that  I have  nothing  against  custom  guns, 
but  believing  they  are  superior  in  the 
accuracy  column  is  wrong.  This  brings 
to  mind  an  interesting  episode. 


The  phone  caller  informed  me  he  had 
a rifle  for  me  to  range  test.  It  was  very 
special,  and  he  knew  I would  be  im- 
pressed with  its  accuracy.  When  he  ar- 
rived, I knew  why  he  called  it  “special.  ” 
It  was  a 220  Swift  heavy  barrel  built  on 
an  Enfield  action  complete  with  a Can- 
jar  trigger  and  a thumbhole  stock  that 
was  out  of  this  world.  Fitted  with  a 
Leopold  M8-I2,  I knew  it  had  cost  a pile 
of  dough.  It  was  indeed  a beautiful  \ ar- 
mint  rifle. 

Under  One  Inch 

I fired  four  3-shot  groups  that  stayed 
under  the  one  inch  mark  at  100  yards, 
and  the  owner  was  elated,  claiming  it 
was  the  best  Swift  ever  built.  Well,  I 
didn’t  want  to  dash  his  spirits,  but  I ran  a 
couple  groups  through  a Savage  heavy 
barrel  112V  scoped  with  a 16x  Redfield 
3200  that  looked  just  as  tight  as  his.  He 
fired  a group  from  the  Savage  and  hur- 
riedly lost  a lot  of  his  enthusiasm  for  his 
custom  outfit. 

The  112V  Savage  didn’t  compare  in 
looks,  nor  was  it  equipped  with  the  ex- 
cellent Canjar  trigger,  but  it  had  every 
bit  as  much  accuracy  potential,  and 
that’s  what  counts  when  the  chips  are 
down.  Secondly,  the  Savage  cost  less 
than  half  of  the  amount  laid  out  for  the 
custom  Swift. 

The  intent  of  this  column  is  not  to  sing 
the  praises  of  the  wildcat  cartridge,  but 
it  could  be  many  varmint  fans  are  yearn- 
ing for  something  a bit  different  from 
what  can  be  purchased  ready-made. 
Sometimes  it’s  satisfying  to  have  some- 
thing beyond  the  ordinary.  The  Wasp 
cartridge  intrigues  me  in  several  ways. 
It  is  not  a powerhouse.  It  doesn’t  belch, 
roar,  or  throw  a stream  of  fire,  but  I 
don’t  want  it  for  those  reasons.  The 
Wasp  cartridge  is  high  in  accuracy  po- 
tential, and  it’s  a mild  cartridge  to  shoot. 
It  fits  into  a lot  of  areas  where  high  fre- 
quency noise  level  is  not  wanted.  Mak- 
ing its  cases  isn’t  all  that  difficult  with 
the  proper  tools. 

I like  the  Wasp  even  though  I fully 
intend  to  continue  using  other  varmint 
cartridges.  I’ll  always  have  a 222  or  a 
22-250,  and  for  the  extra  long  shots,  I 
may  include  a 220  Swift  or  6mm.  But 
still  I’m  glad  to  have  this  tame  wildcat 
that  has  a lot  of  meow. 
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An  incident  is  under  investigation  in  Vir- 
ginia in  which  a game  warden  was  critically 
wounded  in  the  line  of  duty.  One  person 
was  killed  in  an  exchange  of  gunfire.  The 
incident  occurred  October  19,  while  War- 
den Dwight  G.  Campbell  and  others  were 
on  a deer  jacklighting  stakeout.  No  further 
details  were  available  at  presstime. 

Wildlife  agencies  have  been  search- 
ing for  ways  to  augment  their  incomes  in 
order  to  meet  expanding  respon- 
sibilities, especially  in  the  area  of  non- 
game management.  One  scheme  is  to 
provide  a checkoff  box  on  income  tax 
forms  where  some  small  portion  of  the 
return  may  be  designated  to  go  to  the 
agency  for  nongame  efforts.  Sometimes 
it  works,  sometimes  it  doesn’t.  In  Col- 
orado, taxpayers  donated  over  $500,000 
in  the  program’s  second  year.  But  in 
Nebraska,  the  governor  has  vetoed  a bill 
to  set  up  a similar  program. 


The  on-again-off-again  battle  of  the  dove 
season  in  South  Dakota  is  on  again.  Dove 
season  was  first  authorized  in  1967,  but  a 
referendum  spearheaded  by  antihunters  in 
1 972  led  to  its  repeal.  In  1 978,  both  houses 
of  the  state  legislature  voted  to  reinstate  the 
dove  season,  but  the  governor  vetoed  it.  In 

1979,  the  legislature  tried  again,  and  this 
time  a new  governor  approved  the  bill.  It 
looked  as  though  there  would  be  a 1979 
dove  season.  Then  the  opposition  forces 
submitted  a petition  which,  because  of  its 
timing,  automatically  suspended  dove  hunt- 
ing until  after  the  elections  on  November  4, 

1980.  Now  prohunting  forces,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Wildlife  Conservation 
Fund  of  America,  are  organizing  to  combat 
anti-hunting  forces  and  to  reinstate  the 
hunting  of  this  prolific  and  popular  game 
bird. 


Michigan’s  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources recently  approved  the  one  mil- 
lionth acre  of  land  in  a non-development 
plan  for  farmers.  Since  1974,  active 
farms  in  the  state  may  be  signed  up  with 
a legally  binding  contract  between  the 
landowner  and  the  state.  The  owner 
agrees  to  maintain  the  land  in  active 
farming  for  a minimum  ten-year  period. 
In  return  he  is  excused  from  an  average 
of  $2,400  in  income  taxes. 


September's  “In  the  Wind”  included  a bit 
on  North  Dakota  bighorns'  problems  with 
lungworm.  Wyoming  has  had  the  same 
problems,  and  wildlifers  there  also  treated 
lambs  for  the  parasite.  But  a student  follow- 
ing the  progress  of  nineteen  bighorns 
transplanted  to  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  Pow- 
der River  found  most  of  them  dead  or  gone. 
Lungworm  larvae  were  back  to  pre- 
treatment levels  by  summer’s  end,  and 
three  of  four  lambs  had  died.  What  about 
the  older  sheep?  “The  adults  are  moving 
elsewhere,  but  where'  and,  more  impor- 
tantly, ‘why’  are  still  unknown.” 


Congressman  Morris  Udall  of  Arizona  is 
resisting  Senate  attempts  to  gut  the  Sur- 
face Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of 
1977.  He’s  chairman  of  the  House  Interior 
Committee,  and  feels  that  Senate  amend- 
ments to  the  Act’s  reauthorization  bill  would 
seriously  weaken  the  federal  law.  They 
would  allow  states  to  “do  their  own  thing” 
about  requiring  reclamation  of  stripmined 
land.  This  would  put  Pennsylvania  in  a poor 
position  because  many  other  states  are 
less  willing  or  able  to  deal  with  their  prob- 
lems; our  tough  reclamation  requirements 
might  make  Pennsylvania  coal  less  com- 
petitive, though  they  make  Pennsylvania 
much  nicer  to  live  in  and  to  visit. 


Michigan’s  small  elk  herd,  which  would 
have  suffered  “apparently  lasting  and  seri- 
ous damage”  through  disruption  caused 
by  exploratory  oil  drilling,  is  safe  for  now. 
The  Michigan  Supreme  Court  ruled  that 
three  oil  companies’  plans  to  drill  in  the 
Pigeon  River  Country  State  Forest  would 
violate  the  state’s  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Act.  The  suit  was  filed  by  several 
conservation  groups  against  the  state’s 
Department  of  Natural  Resources,  which 
granted  the  oil  and  gas  leases  over  a 
decade  ago,  and  the  oil  companies.  The 
county  circuit  court  had  allowed  the  drilling 
in  1976;  that  decision  was  reversed  by  the 
recent  Supreme  Court  ruling. 
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Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  Directory 

P.O.  BOX  1567 

8000  Derry  Street,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120 


GLENN  L,  BOW  ERS  , 
HARVEY  A.  ROBERTS 
ROSS  E,  STARNER  . . 


KENNETH  I.  HESS  

DALE  E.  SHEFFER  

JACOB  I SITLINGER  

GERALD  D.  KIRKPATRICK 
STANLEY  E.  FORBES  


Division  of  Administration 
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Executive  Directur 

Deputy  Executive  Director 
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Chief 

Chief 

Chief 

Chief 
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FIELD  DIVISIONS 

NORTHWEST  DIVISION—Donald  M.  Schake,  Supervisor,  1509  Pittshumh  Rd  . Franklin  16323.  Phone  .\,C.  814 
432-3187  or  432-3188 

Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford.  Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lawrence.  Mercer,  Venango.  Warren, 

SOUTHWEST  DIVISION—Donald  C.  Madl,  Supervisor,  339  Main  St  , Ligonier  15658.  Phone:  A. C 412  238-9523 
or  238-9524 

Allegheny,  .Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset.  Washington,  Westmoreland 
NORTHCEN'tRAL  DIVISION— Charles  M.  Laird,  Supervisor.  P,  O.  Box  5038,  Jersey  Shore  17740  Phone:  A C.  717 
398-4744 

Cameron.  Centre.  Clearfield,  Clinton.  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Tioga,  Union. 

SOUTHCENTRAL  DIVISION— Paul  H,  Glenny.  Supervisor,  P O.  Box  537,  Huntingdon  16652,  Phone:  A C.  814 
643-ia31 

Adams.  Bedford.  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin.  Fulton.  Huntingdon.  Juniata,  Mifflin,  Perry.  Snyder 
NORTHEAST  DIVISION— Robert  H Myers.  Supervisor,  Box  220.  R.  D.  5,  Dallas  18612.  Phone:  A C.  717  675- 1 143  or 
675-1144 

Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe.  Montour,  Northumberland,  Pike,  Sullivan,  Sus- 
quehanna, Wayne,  Wyoming. 

SOUTHEAST  DIVISION— Stephen  C.  Mace,  Supervisor,  R D.  2,  Reading  19605.  Phone:  A C.  215  926-3136 

Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware.  Lancaster,  Lebanon.  Lehigh,  Montgomery.  Northampton.  Philadel- 
phia, Schuylkill,  York. 

GAME  FARMS 

EASTERN  GAME  FARM — John  H Bogert,  Superintendent,  R D.  2.  Schwenksville  19473.  Phone:  A.C.  215287-8151 
WESTERN  GAME  FARM — George  W Hodge.  Superintendent,  R.  D 1.  Cambridge  Springs  16403  Phone  A.C.  814 
.398-2212 

LOY.^LSOCK  GAME  FARM — Banks  G.  Smith.  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2.  Montoursville  17754.  Phone  A.C,  717 
435-2500 

STATE  WILD  TURKEY  FARM — Eugene  P.  Nelson,  Superintendent,  Proctor  Star  Route,  WiIIiamsp<jrt  17701.  Phone: 
A.C.  717  478-2252 

SOUTHWEST  GAME  FARM— Vernon  Veronesi,  Superintendent,  Box  1.  Distant  16223,  Phone:  A.C.  814  275-2515 
STATE  WILD  WATERFOWL  FARM— Henr>  R.  Pratt.  Superintendent.  R.  D 4,  Meadville  16335.  Phone.  A.C.  814 
382-6845 

HOWARD  NURSERY 

SUPERINTENDENT— Ivan  Dodd.  R D 2.  Howard  16841  Phone:  A.C.  814  355-4434 


TRAINING  SCHOOL 

SUPERINTENDENT— C.  J.  Williams.  R.  D 1,  Brockway  15824  Phone:  A.C.  814  26.5-0456. 


Wildlife  needs  us  and  we  need  wildlife. 
“Working  Together  for  Wildlife”  is  a 
Game  Commission  program  promoting 
funding  for  the  management  of  all  of 
Pennsylvania’s  mammals  and  birds,  not 
just  game  animals.  Now  everyone  can 
actively  support  the  state’s  wildlife.  A $5 
contribution  will  bring  you  the  decal 
shown  above,  a colorful  embroidered 
fabric  patch,  and  information  on  this 
program.  Won’t  you  help? 


Make  check  or  money  order 
payable  to 

PENNSYLVANIA 
GAME  COMMISSION 
P.  O.  Box  1567 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120 
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Even  without  the  snow,  you  d know  this  was  a winter  painting.  How? 
((due:  check  the  ears.)  The  little  squirrel  with  the  big  name — 
Tumiusciurus  hudxutticuf: — outweighs  only  the  featherweights  of  its 
tamily,  the  Hying  sijuirrels.  Unlike  those  night  gliders,  though,  you  II 
see  the  red  squirrel  during  the  day — or,  if  you  don’t  see  it,  you’ll 
certainly  hear  it!  The  PGC  s book.  Mammals  of  Pennsylvania , describes 
it  as  "The  busybody  and  gossip  of  the  wcxids  . . . (which)  loudly 
proclaims  every  intruder  or  unusual  event.” 
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GUEST  EDITORIAL  . . . 


I’ve  Got  a Problem  . . . 


IN  A SINGLE  WEEK,  I heard  two  radio  newscasts  and  one  television  news 
segment  that  dramatically  labelled  anything  sharp,  orange  or  explosive  as  be- 
longing to  the  hunting  fraternity.  On  television,  presidential  candidate  Ted  Ken- 
nedy’s secretary  described  the  five-inch  knife  wielded  by  a woman  assailant  from 
Boston  as  being  “a  hunting  knife.  ” A radio  broadcast  described  the  villain  of  a bank 
robbery  as  wearing  an  orange  “hunting  suit,  ” and  another  program  described  the 
gun  used  in  a suicide  as  being  “a  hunting  rifle.  ” 

I want  to  tell  you  that  as  a conservation  officer,  sportsman  and  hunter,  I am 
confused,  as  apparently  some  news  reporters  are.  I doubt  that  any  of  the  three 
objects  mentioned  in  the  news  has  ever  been  on  a hunting  trip. 

On  occasion  when  I enjoy  a tasty  venison  steak,  I cut  the  meat  with  a nice  piece  of 
cutlery  that  could  pass  as  a hunting  knife.  I use  orange  napkins  to  match  the  decor  of 
my  dining  room  (which  could  pass  as  hunting  napkins),  and  on  the  wall  hangs  a 
Japanese  military  rifle,  souvenir  of  World  War  II,  that  could  be  used  for  hunting. 

My  concern  is  that  many  of  the  objects  in  my  home  are  the  right  color,  shape  and 
size  to  qualify  as  hunting  objects.  But  should  I really  describe  them  as  hunting 
equipment?  I have  a whistle  that  I used  when  I was  involved  in  life-saving  activities, 
and  a hickory  walking  stick  that  I carry  on  hikes.  These  two  items  could  be  used  on  a 
deer  drive,  as  all  hunters  know.  Blowing  the  whistle  and  hitting  the  stick  against 
trees  are  effective  deer  drive  sounds.  Since  these  two  objects  could  be,  but  never 
have  been  used  on  a hunt,  are  they  really  hunting  objects?  So,  on  and  on  and 
on.  . . . 


In  all  my  years  as  a conservation  officer,  I have  witnessed  the  annual  migration  of 
hunters  to  the  fields  and  forests  of  Pennsylvania.  I have  yet  to  hear  of  a group  of 
bonafide  hunters  stopping  long  enough  to  rob  a bank  or  filling  station  or  what  have 
you.  They  certainly  have  the  paraphernalia  to  commit  the  act. 

On  the  other  hand,  I have  often  heard  of  hunters  relinquishing  their  hunting  time 
to  assist  in  emergencies  such  as  fires  and  accidents,  or  other  situations  where  they 
would  be  helpful. 


Outside  of  the  few  slobs,  hunters  are  a pretty  nice  group  of 
people  to  have  around.  After  all,  the  hunting  fraternity  is  made 
up  of  doctors,  ministers,  businessmen,  tradesmen,  laborers 
and  retirees — plus  any  other  profession  or  trade  you  could 
mention — all  concerned  with  and  for  their  fellow  man. 

— Fred  Servey,  Conservation  Information  Assistant, 

Northwest  Field  Division 


Top  Trophies  of  1979  Scoring  Program 


A WHITE-TAILED  deer  taken  in 
Bradford  County  more  than  36 
years  ago  has  established  a new 
Pennsylvania  antler  scoring  record. 

Fritz  Janowsky  of  RD  2,  Wellsburg, 
New  York,  took  the  typical  rack  record 
setter  in  1943,  when  he  was  13  years  old. 
The  antlers  score  189  points,  using  the 
Boone  and  Crockett  system  for  measur- 
ing big  game  trophies. 

The  former  record  for  a typical 
Pennsylvania  whitetailed  deer  rack  was 
184-6/8,  the  point  total  for  a buck  taken 
in  1974  in  Greene  County  by  Ivan  Parry 
of  Graysville. 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
honored  Janowsky  and  four  other  hunt- 
ers at  its  seventh  trophy  deer  and  bear 
awards  banquet,  held  as  part  of  the  an- 
nual fall  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Outdoor  Writers  Association  at  Boiling 
Springs. 

Other  winners  in  this  Game  Commis- 
sion trophy  records  program  were 
Peggy  Jackson  of  Philadelpnia,  George 
R.  Hendricks  of  Ligonier,  C.  K.  Bero  of 
Hopwood,  and  Sereck  J.  Sandoe  of  Big- 
lerville. 

Engraved  plaques  were  presented  to 
the  honored  hunters  by  Game  Commis- 
sion President  E.  J.  Brooks,  Game 


FRIT7  JANOWSKY  of  Bradford  County  re- 
ceives plaque  from  Edwin  J.  Brooks,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission, 
for  tremendous  white-tailed  deer  trophy 
which  took  first  place  in  the  1979  scoring 
program.  Janowsky’s  deer  is  a new  Pennsyl- 
vania record. 


Commission  Executive  Director  Glenn 
L.  Bowers,  and  officers  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Outdoor  Writers  Association. 
Trophies  were  measured  last  summer 
by  Game  Commission  field  officers. 

The  award  to  Peggy  Jackson  was  for 
the  largest  typical  white-tailed  deer 
taken  with  bow  and  arrow,  a Carbon 
County  buck  harvested  in  1976.  The 
antlers  measured  144-2/8.  Peggy  was 
the  first  woman  winner  in  the  Game 
Commission’s  trophy  records  program. 

A big  buck  tagged  in  1977  in 
Westmoreland  County  by  George  Hen- 
dricks was  the  largest  non-typical 
whitetail  taken  with  bow  and  arrow  that 
was  measured  during  this  program.  His 
trophy  scored  152-ys. 

The  largest  non-typical  white-tailed 
deer  taken  with  gun  measured  in  this 
program  was  harvested  by  C.  K.  Bero  in 
Fayette  County  in  1949.  This  rack  had  a 
score  of  195-4/8. 

In  the  most  recent  measuring  pro- 
gram, the  biggest  black  bear  skull  en- 
tered totaled  21-4/16  inches.  The  trophy 
bruin  was  taken  by  Sereck  Sandoe  in 
Tioga  County  in  1976. 

The  trophy  measuring  program  was 
launched  jointly  in  1965  by  the  Game 
Commission  and  the  Pennsylvania  Out- 
door Writers  Association.  Since  then, 
over  5,000  white-tailed  deer  antlers  and 
75  black  bear  skulls  have  been  measured 
by  game  protectors,  using  the  univer- 
sally recognized  Boone  and  Crockett 
system  for  scoring  big  game  animals. 
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SERECK  SANDOE,  who  took  biggest  bear  of 
program  (shown  above  left),  accepts  his 
award  from  PGC  Executive  Director  Glenn 
Bowers.  Trophy  bear  was  bagged  in  Tioga 
County  in  1976. 


GEORGE  HENDRICKS  of  Ligonier,  above, 
with  his  whitetail  which  took  first  place  in  the 
non-typical  category  for  archery  trophies.  It 
scored  152-5. 


BIGGEST  ARCHERY  whitetail  of  most  recent 
program  is  shown  at  left  with  happy  hunter, 
Peggy  Jackson  of  Philadelphia.  She  is  first 
woman  winner  in  this  records  program. 


NEW  STATE  WHITETAIL  RECORD  ANTLERS  are  displayed  by  Fritz  Janowsky,  who  took  his 
trophy  in  1943.  It  scores  189-0. 

New  Record  Whitetaii 


A TREMENDOUS  RACK  taken  in 
1943  has  become  the  new  Pennsyl- 
vania record  for  typical  white-tailed 
deer.  Measured  during  the  Game 
Commission  s 1979  program,  the  Brad- 
ford County  trophy  scores  189-0.  It  bet- 
ters the  previous  record,  a Greene 
County  trophy  taken  in  1974,  by  4-2/8 
points. 

Fritz  Janowsky,  Bradford  County 
resident  whose  mailing  address  is 
Wellsburg,  N.Y.,  bagged  the  outstand- 
ing 10-point  36  years  ago,  when  he  was 
13  years  old.  As  a boy,  Janowsky  spent 
so  much  time  in  the  woods  that  his 
nickname  was  “Hiker.  ” When  very 
young  he  became  interested  in  hunting, 
and  during  the  1943  season  he  heard 
about  a large  buck  that  had  been 
wounded  near  his  home.  Unknown  to 
his  parents  who  were  working,  he  left 


the  house,  gun  in  hand,  determined  to 
find  the  deer.  He  had  heard  the  other 
hunters  were  still  after  it,  but  had  a 
hunch  it  was  in  a patch  of  woods  about  a 
quarter-mile  from  his  home.  “I  knew 
the  woods,”  Janowsky  said,  “and  I kept 
ramming  until  I found  him.”  When  he 
located  the  deer  it  was  hiding  in  the 
downed  top  of  an  old  tree.  He  sneaked 
close  and  shot  it.  Because  he  feared  his 
parents  would  be  angry  that  he  had  gone 
hunting  without  permission,  he  gave 
away  the  deer  and  kept  only  the  rack. 
For  a long  time  it  lay  in  a garage  loft  with 
others  he  shot  in  the  seasons  that  fol- 
lowed. Only  the  insistence  of  friends 
who  had  seen  it  convinced  him  to  enter 
the  rack  in  the  Big  Game  Scoring  Pro- 
gram. It  never  occurred  to  him  that  it 
might  be  the  largest  typical  whitetaii 
ever  taken  in  Pennsylvania.  But  it  is. 
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How  I Got . . . 

The  Biggest  Blackie 

By  Sereck  Sandoe 


For  nearly  20  years  I hunted  bear 
in  Pennsylvania — unsuccessfully.  I 
even  had  my  rifle  along  during  bear  sea- 
son in  Canada  in  the  summer  of  1976, 
but  didn’t  do  anything  but  fish  because 
it  was  a Pennsylvania  bear  that  I had  my 
heart  set  on.  I had  an  invitation  to  join 
Camp  Savage  in  Arnot,  owned  by  the 
Sells  of  Arendtsville,  so  was  looking  for- 
ward to  November  22,  the  one-day  sea- 
son that  year. 

Eight  of  us  went  to  camp:  Larry 
Guise,  Wayne  Reedy,  John  Bawmaster, 
Wes  Bucher,  Ronald  Rice,  Dick  Pitzer, 
Jay  Thomas  and  myself. 

The  weather  that  day  was  cold  and 
clear.  Larry  Guise  and  I hunted  off  to 
the  north  side  of  the  old  railroad  bed 
between  Morris  and  Arnot  till  11 
o’clock.  We  then  returned  to  his  Scout 
and  drove  down  the  railroad  bed  about 
two  miles  to  hunt  on  the  south  side  of 
the  steep  mountain.  We  hadn’t  gone 
more  than  50  yards  uphill  from  the 
Scout  before  we  saw  the  bear.  It  didn’t 
seem  real.  I remember  that  Larry’s  eyes 


suddenly  seemed  the  size  of  saucers, 
but  I was  really  concentrating  on  the 
bear.  Larry  was  off  to  my  left  and  didn’t 
have  a clear  shot  at  all.  The  only  part  of 
the  bear  I could  see  well  was  his  pos- 
terior. My  7mm  Remington  Magnum 
was  full  of  handloads  using  160-grain 
Nosier  partition  bullets  and  4831  pow- 
der, and  for  a moment  I thought  of 
shooting  him  through  and  through  from 
the  rear  end.  But  he  was  very  coopera- 
tive and  turned  (I  think  he  heard  us), 
giving  me  a clear  neck  shot  that  put  him 
down.  He  moved  a bit,  so  I shot  him 
again,  in  almost  the  same  place.  (The 
holes  are  less  than  two  inches  apart.)  He 
didn’t  move  again. 

We  cautiously  walked  up  to  the  bear, 
looked  him  over,  discussed  his  weight 
and  size,  and  wondered  just  how  in  the 
world  we  would  ever  get  a thing  like  this 
to  the  Scout,  let  alone  load  it.  We  de- 
cided we  d field-dress  him,  which 
should  help  some.  When  I tugged  on 
him  it  dislodged  a leg  that  had  been 
caught  on  a tree  and  he  rolled  to  the 


SERECK  SANDOE  and  hunting  buddies  with  his  big  trophy. 
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bottom  of  the  hill,  stopping  in  the  ditch 
by  the  railroad  bed.  Half  of  the  problem 
was  solved.  He  wasn’t  too  far  from  our 
vehicle,  but  how  to  load  him?  It  took  a 
while  until  we  remembered  we  had  a 
CB  radio  and  called  for  help.  We  soon 
had  plenty.  Eventually  we  got  him  in 
back  of  a friend’s  pickup  and  headed  for 
town. 

My  daughter  was  going  to  Mansfield 
College  and  had  my  35mm  camera  with 
her,  so  the  first  stop  was  at  Mansfield 
campus  for  some  pictures.  We  caused 
quite  a stir  for  awhile. 

We  then  started  home.  It  took  three 
times  longer  to  get  there  than  it  took  to 
get  to  the  mountain.  People  kept  stop- 
ping us  to  look  at  the  large  bear. 

I began  to  get  some  idea  of  the  size  of 


this  bear  when  we  stopped  at  the  check 
point  at  Trout  Run  and  they  couldn’t 
weigh  it.  It  was  too  heavy  for  their 
scales.  They  did  take  a tooth,  though. 
(The  report  which  came  to  me  later  said 
the  bear  was  a male,  9 years  and  10 
months  old.) 

When  we  got  home  we  weighed  the 
bear  on  butcher  scales.  It  went  4471/2 
pounds,  field-dressed. 

W'e  had  the  head  mounted  and  the 
hide  made  into  a bear  rug.  It  is  truly 
beautiful  and  well  worth  a 20-year  wait. 
I felt  really  fortunate  to  have  come 
across  an  animal  of  this  size  and  to  have  a 
home  state  that  made  it  possible.  To 
learn  that  it  was  the  biggest  bear  scored 
in  the  1979  program — 21-4/16 — was  the 
crowning  highlight  of  all. 


. . . and  a word  from  Mrs.  Sandoe 


WHEN  MY  husband  called  me  and 
said  he’d  gotten  a bear,  you  can 
just  imagine  my  excitement,  but  what 
did  we  want  with  a dead  bear?  All  these 
years  and  he’d  been  lucky  (to  my  way  of 
thinking)  and  not  gotten  any.  He  told 
me  what  time  he’d  be  home.  I waited 
and  waited.  Finally  he  got  home.  One 
look  and  I knew  why  he  could  scarcely 
talk.  That  bear  was  huge! 

Lots  of  other  people  wanted  to  look  at 
it  also.  We  at  first  had  it  on  the  back  of  a 
pickup  truck  in  our  garage.  It  soon  be- 
came evident  that  the  garage  wasn’t 
large  enough  for  visitors.  A carpenter 
friend  put  up  a scaffold  and  we  hung  the 
bear  in  the  driveway.  People  came  to 
look  at  it  as  early  as  6 o’clock  in  the 
morning  and  past  11  o’clock  at  night. 
Old  people,  teenagers,  families — we 
have  no  idea  where  they  all  came  from, 
but  some  were  from  Harrisburg  and 
others  from  Maryland.  One  man  came 
back  four  times  and  each  time  brought  a 


ear  full  of  different  friends.  We  really 
had  to  guard  the  bear  as  some  people 
wanted  some  of  the  hair  because  they 
never  thought  it  would  be  so  soft.  We 
ate  our  Thanksgiving  dinner  in  shifts, 
because  that  day  was  the  busiest  for  vis- 
itors and  each  one  wanted  to  hear  how  it 
was  shot. 

We  skinned  the  bear  out  on  Friday, 
but  still  had  dozens  of  visitors  on  the 
weekend  who  wanted  to  see  it.  That 
bear  certainly  caused  a stir  at  our  house, 
but  the  head  mount  and  rug  are  very 
attractive  and  amaze  anyone  seeing  it  for 
the  first  time. 

— Mrs.  Loretta  Sandoe. 


PS — My  husband  is  in  Canada  again, 
just  fishing.  He  left  his  gun  at  home 
again  even  though  bear  season  is  in.  He 
had  a heart  attack  in  November  1978, 
and  doesn’t  think  he  could  take  it  all 
again. 
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Never  Underestimate  . 

a 

By  Frank  Jackson 


WELL,  ONCE  AGAIN  it  was  July 
and  time  for  me  and  my  hunting 
buddy  to  take  to  the  woods  and  start 
scouting  for  that  trophy  buck  we  hoped 
would  be  ours  when  the  archery  season 
opened  in  the  fall.  Frank  and  I had 
hunted  together  for  years,  but  this  sea- 
son, 1976,  something  new  was  to  be 
added — my  wife  Peggy.  Like  most 
women  when  the  hunting  season  starts, 
my  wife  usually  becomes  what  is  known 
as  a hunting  widow.  But  this  year  she 
was  determined  that  was  not  going  to 
happen.  I laughed  when  she  told  me 
how  a woman  could  hunt  as  well  as  any 
man  if  she  really  wanted,  even  if  she 
was  only  5 feet  4 inches  tall,  weighed 
only  115  lbs.,  and  never  had  hunted 
before.  She  still  knew  she  could  do  it. 

I started  to  tell  her  some  of  the 
reasons  she  could  not  do  it  and  why  I 
thought  a woman  did  not  belong  in  the 
woods  in  the  hunting  season,  but  I 
could  see  I wasn’t  winning  my  argu- 
ment. 

The  weekend  rolled  around  and  I 
found  myself  at  the  Hickory  House 
Restaurant  in  Carbon  County  at  the 
edge  of  Hickory  Run  State  Park  with 
my  hunting  buddy,  Frank  Passaluqua, 
who  owns  and  operates  the  business. 
Since  it  is  located  next  to  the  Game 
Lands  where  we  hunt,  Frank  is  in  the 
woods  most  of  the  time.  Frank  told  me 
about  a couple  of  good  spots  he  had 
found  and  wanted  us  to  check  out.  I 
told  Frank  I had  a real  surprise  for 
him — that  my  wife  had  involved  herself 
in  our  hunting  plans.  He  made  no 
comment  at  that,  but  just  looked  at  me 
sort  of  astounded. 

Well,  time  passed.  The  hunting  sea- 
son was  now  only  one  week  away  and  I 
could  not  believe  how  much  progress 
my  wife  had  made  with  the  bow.  I must 
admit,  I was  proud  of  her  and  her 
determination.  But  I still  had  my 


doubts  about  her  chances  of  taking  a 
deer. 

When  opening  day  finally  came 
around,  Peggy  was  right  there  with 
Frank  and  me,  ready  for  the  hunt.  We 
took  our  places  in  the  woods,  the  morn- 
ing passed,  and  we  had  no  luck.  That 
afternoon  I saw  two  does  and  F rank  had 
a doe  walk  up  right  next  to  him  but  did 
not  take  a shot  since  we  both  wanted 
bucks.  Peggy  did  not  see  anything.  The 
next  day,  same  thing,  two  does  and  no 
bucks.  Peggy  did  not  see  anything. 

As  Frant  and  I talked  about  what  had 
taken  place  that  day,  we  agreed  that  we 
were  seeing  deer  and  Peggy  wasn’t 
because  she  must  be  moving  around  too 
much,  or  not  being  quiet  enough,  so 
the  deer  saw  her  before  she  saw  them. 


TOP  NON-TYPICAL  archery  deer,  taken  by 
Peggy  Jackson  in  1976.  Trophy  scores  144-2 
and  was  taken  in  Carbon  County  on  Mrs. 
Jackson's  first  hunt.  Few,  if  any,  other  hun- 
ters have  started  so  auspiciously. 
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We  concluded  her  actions  might  just 
keep  any  buck  from  coming  our  way, 
too.  So  we  secretly  decided  to  put  her 
in  a place  where  she  couldn’t  interfere 
with  our  hunting.  On  Wednesday 
morning,  the  three  of  us  were  back  in 
the  woods,  but  this  time  we  made  sure 
Peggy  wasn’t  too  close  to  us  where  she 
could  ruin  our  chances  of  seeing  a buck. 
After  being  on  stand  for  approximately 
four  hours  and  not  seeing  any  deer  at 
all,  I found  Frank  and  suggested  we  go 
have  something  to  eat.  He  agreed. 

Walking  back  to  where  we  had  left 
my  wife,  Frank  said,  “Well,  we  can’t 
blame  Peggy  for  not  seeing  any  deer 
this  time.  ” 

I laughed  and  said,  “She  was  proba- 
bly scared  half  to  death  being  so  far 
away  from  us.  This  just  might  take  away 
her  desire  to  hunt.  ” 

Frank  agreed,  but  to  our  surprise 
when  approaching  Peggy,  instead  of 
looking  scared  or  disgusted  she  was 
wearing  a big  smile. 

Jokingly  I said,  “Where’s  your  deer?  ” 

Calm  But  Proud 

Very  calm  but  proud,  she  pointed  in 
the  direction  Frank  and  I had  just  come 
from  and  said,  “He  went  that  way.  I 
thought  you  might  have  seen  him.  ” 
Frank  and  I started  to  laugh,  but 
Peggy  said,  “I’m  not  kidding,  I did  hit  a 
deer.  I didn’t  blow  the  whistle  you  gave 
me  because  he  went  in  your  direction.  ” 
Frank  asked  her  why  she  didn’t  go 
after  it  and  Peggy  answered,  “I  didn’t 
know  where  he  went  after  he  went  past 
the  thick  brush,  and  I was  afraid  of 
etting  lost.  But  if  you  two  will  just 
eep  quiet  for  a couple  of  minutes.  I’ll 
tell  you  just  what  happened.  ’’ 


“Tell  us,  ” I said.  I wasn’t  laughing 
now. 

“I  was  standing  here  against  this  tree 
where  you  put  me,  and  around  7:30  I 
saw  a gray  squirrel  plaWng  on  the 
round.  I was  watching  him  thinking 
ow  pretty  he  was  when  I heard  a noise 
to  my  left  and  turned  my  head  in  that 
direction.  I saw  this  buck  rubbing  his 
head  against  those  two  trees  over  there 
about  20  yards  away.  He  didn’t  even 
know  I was  here,  so  I drew  back  my 
bow  and  shot  at  him.  My  arrow  hit  him 
in  the  neck  and  he  jumped  back  and  ran 
away  with  my  arrow.  I just  waited.  I 
knew  you’d  be  coming  back  for  me,  and 
like  I said,  I didn’t  want  to  get  lost.  ” 

Frank  and  I just  looked  at  each  other. 
“She’s  got  to  be  kidding,  ’’  I said.  But  we 
started  to  look  for  her  deer  anyway. 

10-Point  Nontypical 

I walked  over  to  the  trees  where  she 
said  the  deer  had  been  rubbing,  and  to 
my  surprise  found  some  bark  rubbed 
away.  In  the  meantime,  Frank  hollered 
that  he  had  found  some  blood.  A min- 
ute later,  approximately  85  yards  away, 
we  found  Peggy’s  deer.  I can’t  describe 
the  looks  Frank  and  I must  have  had  on 
our  faces.  The  buck  that  Peggy  was  so 
calm  about  shooting  had  a 10-point 
nontypical  rack.  And  not  only  did  he 
have  a record  class  rack,  but  in  over  25 
years  of  hunting  I have  never  seen  a 
whitetail  as  big.  Peggy’s  only  comment 
was,  “I  told  you  I hit  him,  so  where’s 
my  arrow?  ” 

Frank  stayed  in  the  woods  with  the 
big  buck  while  Peggy  and  I went  back 
for  help.  It  took  five  men  to  get  the 
deer  to  my  truck. 

Later,  while  sitting  around  eating 
and  talking,  one  of  the  men  who  helped 
get  the  bi^  buek  out  of  the  woods  said  to 
my  wife,  ‘ You  eould  never  do  that  again 
in  a lifetime.  ” 

Peggy  answered  proudly,  “I  don’t 
have  to.  I’vejustdoneit.  ” 

Frank  and  I looked  at  each  other 
without  speaking. 

Later,  when  we  had  Peggy’s  trophy 
measured,  it  scored  144-2,  which  put  it 
in  first  place  for  the  Game  Commission’s 
1979  measuring  program.  Somehow,  I 
wasn’t  surprised.  I’ve  learned  not  to  un- 
derestimate the  powers  of  a women. 
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“It  Happens  to  Others,  Not  Me” 


By  Bruce  A.  Alesi 


IT  WAS  IN  the  fall  turkey  season  of 
1976  that  my  brother  Nick  and  I 
went  to  Rich  Valley  in  Cameron 
County.  On  the  first  day  I dropped 
Nick  off  at  the  bottom  of  Cooks  Run  and 
I went  farther  up  to  what  is  called  the 
“broken  barn.  ” It  was  a dry,  cool  day 
and  walking  up  one  of  those  mountains 
was  quite  a task.  As  I started  into  the 
woods  I saw  some  old  turkey  scratch- 
ings,  but  nothing  fresh.  Just  before  I hit 
the  top  I saw  some  bear  droppings. 
When  I hit  the  top  there  they  were 
about  40  yards  away — a big.  sow  and  a 
cub.  What  a beautiful  sight!  They 
started  away  from  me  across  the  top 
and  down  Cooks  Run.  I hunted  the  rest 
of  the  day  not  caring  if  I saw  anything 
else.  I felt  lucky  just  to  have  seen  a 
couple  of  bears  and  I could  hardly  wait 
to  tell  Nick  about  it.  He  and  Jim  Mc- 
Callen,  a friend,  had  also  seen  bear 
sign. 

The  following  weekend  I had  to  work 
and  Nick  went  back  up  with  a friend. 
When  they  got  home  they  told  me  they 
had  seen  three  bears — a sow  and  two 
smaller  bears.  Nick  thought  the  two 
smaller  ones  were  about  120  pounds 
and  probably  were  legal  yearlings.  That 
meant  to  me  there  were  four  legal  bears 
in  that  area.  I knew  then  where  I would 
be  on  November  22.  (Or  so  I thought!) 

A week  before  bear  season  my  boss 
told  me  I had  to  work  from  3 to  11  p.m. 
on  Monday  the  22nd.  I was  really  upset 
at  this  change  in  events,  since  I felt  our 
chances  had  never  been  better  for  get- 
ting a bear.  A few  days  before  the 
season  Nick  and  I were  really  feeling 
sorry  for  ourselves  but  wishing  our 
broth  er  Tony  all  the  luck  in  the  world 
as  he  was  able  to  go.  We  were  explain- 
ing to  him  where  we  had  seen  the  bear 
when  Nick  came  up  with  the  idea  of  go- 
ing up  Sunday  evening,  hunting  till  11 
a.m.  on  Monday,  then  driving  home  to 
be  at  work  by  3 p.m.  I loved  the  idea, 
though  it  meant  only  a four-hour  hunt 
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and  a three-hour  trip  back  home  to  be 
at  work  on  time.  I was  willing  to  do 
anything! 

Nick  and  I got  to  Rich  Valley  around 
7 o’clock  Sunday  evening.  Tony  was 
driving  up  later  that  evening  by 
himself,  since  he  would  be  able  to  hunt 
all  day  on  Monday.  Later,  we  were  sit- 
ting and  talking  about  the  upcoming 
hunt  when  it  hit  me — what  would  we 
do  if  we  should  get  a bear  way  back  in? 
We  decided  we’d  simply  have  to  call  off 
work.  That  decision  made,  we  turned 
in. 

When  I woke  at  5 a.m.,  Nick  already 
had  the  coffee  on.  The  three  of  us  had  a 

BRUCE  ALESrS  black  bear  scored  20-1/16, 
weighed  410  pounds  field-dressed.  Skull 
measurement  put  it  in  seventh  place  in  1979 
program. 


light  breakfast  and  were  off.  It  had  just 
stopped  snowing  when  we  dropped 
Nick  off  at  Cocms  Run.  Tony  and  I 
drove  back  up  Rich  Valley.  We  hiked  in 
together.  When  we  hit  the  top,  Tony 
went  to  the  right  and  I to  the  left.  Nick 
should  have  been  about  500  yards 
straight  ahead  because  he  came  up  the 
other  side.  In  this  way,  we  would  be 
making  a large  triangle. 

Tony  had  just  gone  out  of  sight  when 
I saw  bear  tracks  about  50  yards  from 
my  stand.  They  were  fresh;  in  fact,  they 
couldn’t  have  been  more  than  20 
minutes  old.  My  heart  began  pounding! 

I examined  the  tracks  closely  and 
noticed  the  right  hind  foot  had  only 
three  toes.  I followed  the  tracks  to  the 
edge  of  a hollow  and  they  went  straight 
down.  I thought  about  tracking  it  but 
decided  to  stay  on  top.  I sat  for  awhile, 
but  soon  couldn’t  stand  it  any  longer.  I 
was  going  after  that  bear!  I went  over  to 
talk  to  Tony  before  taking  up  the  trail.  I 
wanted  him  to  be  in  the  area  in  the 
afternoon,  in  case  the  bear  decided  to 
return  to  feed. 

After  telling  Tony  my  plans,  I went 
over  to  the  edge  of  the  hollow  again  and 
looked  down.  I decided  to  go  around 
the  rim  to  see  if  the  bear  had  come  back 
up.  The  whole  ridge  had  a lot  of 
treetops  lying  around,  which  made  visi- 
bility poor.  I walked  about  75  to  100 
yards  and  had  just  passed  a fallen  tree 
when  I heard  crashing  behind  me.  I 
turned  to  see  a bear  come  out  of  that 
same  fallen  tree.  It  started  running 
straight  away  from  me.  My  heart 
seemed  to  stop.  I shouldered  my  30- 
06,  found  the  bear  in  the  scope  and 
fired.  The  bear  wheeled  around  and 
looked  right  at  me.  I bolted  in  another 
shell  and  shot  again.  That  one  struck  it 
in  the  base  of  the  neck.  I fired  once 


more  as  it  turned  to  the  right,  and  it  fi- 
nally fell.  I must  have  lost  my  mind 
after  that.  I just  started  hollering  at  the 
top  of  my  lungs  for  my  brothers,  yelling 
over  and  over,  “I  GOT  ONE!!!  ” 

I couldn’t  believe  it — I actually  got  a 
bear,  and  quite  a big  male  at  that!  I re- 
member saying  over  and  over,  “It  hap- 
pens to  other  people,  not  me.”  I just 
kept  looking  at  that  big  black  beauty  ly- 
ing in  the  snow.  Tony  got  there  quickly 
and  within  a few  minutes  so  did  three 
other  hunters.  They  all  congratulated 
me.  One  of  the  hunters  said,  “I  want  to 
see  that  bear’s  picture  in  the  GAME 
NEWS.” 

Tony  and  I started  to  drag  it  out  and 
quickly  discovered  how  heavy  it  was. 
We  guessed  the  weight  to  be  at  least 
350  pounds.  Nick  came  hurrying  up,  al- 
most as  excited  as  I’d  been,  ana  helped 
drag  it.  Even  though  it  was  all  downhill 
and  there  were  three  of  us,  we  were 
only  able  to  drag  the  bear  about  ten  feet 
at  a time.  Then  we’d  have  to  take  a 
break.  It  was  during  one  of  these  breaks 
that  I discovered  the  right  hind  foot  had 
only  three  toes. 

We  took  the  bear  to  the  check  station 
at  Sinnemahoning.  It  weighed  410 
pounds  field-dressed,  with  an  esti- 
mated live  weight  of  470  pounds.  It  was 
seven  feet  long  from  the  top  of  its  head 
to  the  bottom  of  its  feet.  When  its  skull 
was  measured,  it  scored  2I-I/I6,  which 
put  it  in  seventh  place  in  the  Game 
Gommission’s  1979  measuring  program. 

I wish  every  hunter  could  experience 
just  once  in  their  lives  what  we  three 
brothers  experienced  that  day.  The 
memories  will  always  be  with  us;  there 
was  a special  bond  of  brotherly  love  and 
pride  among  us.  If  there  is  a greater 
thrill  to  be  experienced,  I cannot 
imagine  what  it  is. 
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RUINED  BEEHIVES,  broken  limbs  caused  by  hungry  bears.  Alt  tells  how  to  minimize  such 
losses. 


How  Do  You  Handle  a Hungry  Bear? 

By  Gary  L.  Alt 

Wildlife  Biologist 


IN  RECENT  years  we  have  experi- 
enced a major  immigration  of  hu- 
mans into  some  of  our  best  bear  habitat 
and  production  areas  in  Pennsylvania. 
In  many  cases  the  bears  have  adapted  to 
this  encroachment  amazingly  well,  con- 
tinuing to  survive  and,  in  .some  cases, 
actually  thriving  within  the  confines  of 
large  human  developments.  Of  course, 
this  adaptation  has  brought  about  mixed 
blessings,  with  an  increase  in  man-bear 
encounters  and  in  bear  damage  and  nui- 
sance reports. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  de- 
scribe the  different  kinds  of  problems 
that  bears  create  and  some  of  the 
methods  of  preventing  or  controlling 
them. 

Seasonal  Frequency  of 
Bear  Problems 

The  occurrence  of  bear  damage  and 
nuisance  is  much  greater  during  some 
seasons  than  others.  This  is  related  to  a 
variety  of  factors  such  as  food  habits, 
activity  of  bears,  and  availability  of 


natural  as  well  as  problem  foods.  As  one 
might  expect,  during  the  winter  months 
few  problems  occur  because  of  the  al- 
most total  lack  of  bear  activity  and  food 
consumption. 

Most  bear  problems  occur  during 
spring  and  fall.  In  mid-summer,  bear 
problems  are  usually  at  a lull,  due  to  a 
relatively  dependable  berry  crop  and 
breeding  activities.  Bear  problems  are 
generally  not  well  correlated  with  the 
number  of  bears  in  an  area,  but  rather 
with  the  distribution  and  abundance  of 
natural  foods.  In  other  words,  when 
natural  foods  are  scarce  you  can  expect 
an  increase  in  bear  problems. 

Time  of  year  also  is  important  in  the 
bear  situation.  For  example,  bears  al- 
most never  cause  problems  to  fruit  trees 
or  corn  crops  until  they  ripen  in  late 
summer  or  fall. 

Types  of  Bear  Problems 

Various  problems  are  caused  when 
bears  come  into  association  with  civiliza- 
tion. Some  are  real  and  some  are  im- 
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agined.  The  most  common  complaint 
involves  garbage.  Bears  upset  garbage 
cans  and  carry  off  the  stuffed  plastic  lin- 
ers like  lunch  bags;  they  tip  over 
dumpsters;  they  dig  up  and  haul  away 
garbage  from  sanitary  landfills,  causing 
problems  between  landfill  owners  and 
landfill  inspectors. 

Another  common  complaint  involves 
the  “threat”  of  bodily  injury  or  property 
damage.  This  problem  is  more  imagined 
than  real.  People  of  an  urban  back- 
ground especially  have  a tendency  to 
overreact  when  they  see  a bear.  They 
fear  bears  because  they  are  hears.  This 
overreaction  is  undoubtedly  influenced 
by  the  unrealistic  way  they  are  often 
portrayed  on  television. 

In  the  thousands  of  man-bear  encoun- 
ters which  have  occurred  in  this  state,  I 
am  not  aware  of  a single  incident  where 
a bear  caused  injury  to  a human  unless 
the  person  was  hand  feeding  or  attempt- 
ing to  pet  the  bear.  One  case  of  e.xactly 
this  situation  has  come  to  my  attention. 
Hand  feeding  of  bears,  crawling  into  oc- 
cupied bear  dens,  and  picking  up  or 
otherwise  molesting  cubs  tremendously 
increase  the  chance  of  being  injured. 
Under  normal  circumstances,  such  as 
taking  a walk  in  the  woods  or  hunting, 
the  chance  of  being  injured  by  a bear  in 
Pennsylvania  is  minuscule. 

A frequent  problem  which  does  in- 
volve property  and  monetary  damage  is 
that  concerning  beehives.  Most  people 
know  bears  are  fond  of  honey  and  eat 
large  amounts  of  it  when  they  have  the 
chance,  but  few  are  aware  of  the  bears’ 
fondness  for  bees,  particularly  bee  lar- 
vae developing  in  the  hive,  and  that 
they  will  often  eat  pounds  of  bees  at  a 
single  sitting.  This  makes  sense  nutri- 
tionally because  the  honey  is  high  in 
carbohydrates  and  the  bees  are  high  in 
protein,  so  they  get  a well  balanced 
meal.  However,  such  destruction  is  a 
real  problem  for  the  beekeeper. 

During  the  fall,  in  areas  where  ag- 
ricultural lands  are  interspersed 
throughout  or  adjacent  to  large  forested 
tracts,  bears  sometimes  damage 
cornfields  by  creating  small  “clearcuts  ” 
in  the  center  of  the  field.  Most  often  the 
damage  is  done  when  the  corn  is  in  the 
“milk  stage”  and  the  farmer  does  not 
discover  it  until  he  harvests,  usually 


when  the  corn  is  in  the  “dough  stage,” 
several  days  or  weeks  later.  Con- 
sequently, the  damage  has  been  done 
and  the  bear  is  usually  long  gone  before 
the  farmer  even  knows  about  it. 

It  is  not  common,  but  occasionally 
bears  will  kill  and  feed  upon  poultry  or 
livestock.  When  they  get  into  a chicken 
house,  they  often  kill  many  more  than 
they  will  eat.  On  occasion,  pigs  or  sheep 
are  taken,  hut  usually  no  more  than  one 
of  these  is  killed  at  a time. 

To  a lesser  extent,  bears  will  engage 
in  other  types  of  damage  and  nuisance. 
Sometimes  they  knock  down  bird  feed- 
ers and  eat  the  birdseed  or  suet.  Occa- 
sionally they  tear  screens,  on  screened- 
in  porches,  to  get  at  food  left  on  the 
porch.  Bears  also  break  limbs  off  fruit 
trees  while  attempting  to  reach  the 
fruit,  and  on  one  occasion  a bear  found 
out  how  good  the  fishing  was  at  a trout 
hatchery! 

How  to  Prevent  or 
Control  Bear  Problems 

A variety  of  techniques  have  been  de- 
veloped and  tested  to  avert  bear  damage 
and  nuisance.  However,  because  of  the 
bears’  intelligence  and  their  ability  to 
discriminate  and  habituate,  it  is  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  task  and  one  which 
hasn’t  been  totally  successful.  Putting 
emetics  (drugs  which  induce  vomiting) 
into  foods  such  as  honey  has  had  limited 
success  in  training  the  bear  what  not  to 
eat.  Loud  noises,  wax  bullets,  and  shell 
crackers  have  worked  in  some  instances, 
but  from  repeated  exposure  bears  have 
learned  there  is  little  to  fear  from  these. 

One  of  the  most  effective  techniques 
for  protecting  bee  yards  or  other  small 
areas  is  the  installation  of  an  electric 
fence.  Three  strands  of  wire,  preferably 
barbed  wire,  should  be  strung  at  about 
6,  20,  and  36  inches  above  the  ground. 
Barbed  wire  is  preferred  due  to  the 
length  and  density  of  a bear’s  pelt, 
which  reduces  or  eliminates  the 
strength  of  a shock  from  a barbless  wire. 
A fence  charger  powered  by  either  di- 
rect current  or  a battery  can  be  in- 
stalled. 

Strips  of  suet  or  bacon,  smeared  with 
honey  or  molasses,  should  be  tied  on  the 
wire.  This  insures  the  bear  will  get  the 
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“shock  of  its  life”  when  he  rolls  his  long 
moist  tongue  over  the  fence  in  an  at- 
tempt to  remove  the  bait. 

I know  of  several  bee  yards  where 
bear  damage  made  a successful  opera- 
tion impossible  prior  to  the  installation 
of  an  electric  fence.  Since  one  was 
ereeted,  no  damage  has  occurred.  In 
these  cases  bears  have  even  been  ob- 
served within  100  feet  of  the  hives,  yet 
no  damage  was  sustained.  The  key  to  the 
success  of  protecting  your  property  with 
an  electric  fence  is  in  its  installation  and 
maintenance.  The  fence  should  fre- 
quently be  baited  and  tested  for  electric- 
ity. 

In  many  southern  states  beekeepers 
place  their  hives  on  elevated  platforms 
about  ten  feet  above  the  ground.  The 
platforms  are  supported  by  metal  poles 
which  bears  cannot  climb.  On  one  occa- 
sion, a man  in  “bear  country”  kept  his 
beehives  on  the  roof  of  his  garage  and 
had  no  bear  problems. 

The  placement  of  materials  attractive 
to  bears  can  be  a factor  in  damage.  Gar- 
bage cans,  excess  bird  seed,  etc.,  should 
not  be  placed  outdoors  or  on  screened- 
in  porches,  particularly  when  bears  are 
known  to  frequent  the  area. 

Relocation  of  nuisance  bears  to  areas 
where  it  is  desirable  to  increase  bear 
population  levels  is  a damage  control 
techniq^ue  practiced  by  nearly  all  state 
game  departments.  We  have  studied 
the  effects  of  such  a practice  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. We  have  learned  that  bears  relo- 
cated less  than  40  air  miles  return  home 
in  less  than  two  weeks.  The  return  trip  is 
direct  and  rapid.  Contrary  to  popular 
belief,  however,  this  action  solves  the 
problem  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
perhaps  because  the  bear  associates  the 
unfamiliar  action — being  tranquilized 
and  transported  a long  distance — with 
the  act  which  brought  it  about.  Reloca- 
tion of  bears  farther  than  40  air  miles 
generally  reduces  the  chance  of  the  bear 
returning  home.  Consequently,  our  pol- 
icy in  Pennsylvania  at  the  present  time 
is  to  relocate  nuisance  bears  less  than  40 
air  miles  on  the  first  offense  and  greater 
than  100  air-miles  for  repeating  offen- 
ders. 

In  the  past  few  years,  with  an  increas- 
ing bear  population  in  response  to  the 
closed  seasons  in  1977  and  1978,  it  has 


SMALL  AREAS  can  be  protected  by  electric 
fences,  carefully  maintained  and  baited  with 
bacon  strips  dipped  in  molasses. 


BATTERY  CAN  BE  protected  by  enclosing  it 
in  unused  hive.  Insulated  handle  hooks,  be- 
low, allow  easy  access  to  protected  area. 


become  increasingly  apparent  that  the 
limiting  factor  in  the  size  of  our  bear 
population  in  Pennsylvania  is  not 
habitat  or  food,  as  it  is  with  so  many 
other  species,  but  rather  human  at- 
titudes. In  other  words,  the  land  will 
support  more  bears  than  the  people  will 
tolerate.  Accordingly,  the  future  of  the 
black  bear  in  Pennsylvania  may  well  de- 
pend on  how  well  we  can  develop  ways 
of  reducing  the  friction  between  man 
and  bear. 
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There  are  thousands  of  potential  supporters  out  there,  but  you’ll 
have  to  find  and  fascinate  them.  One  way  is  by  ..  . 


Spreading 
The  Good  Word 
About  Shooting 

By  John  C.  Benyo 


Ever  since  the  great  anti-gun 
push  of  the  early  1960s,  we  have 
been  at  war  to  save  the  shooting  sports. 
Erom  the  legitimate  shooter’s  stand- 
point, many  of  the  battles  have  been 
frustrating  and  defensive:  opposition  to 
proposed  and  enacted  firearms  legisla- 
tion, reaction  to  adverse  media  cover- 
age, as  well  as  encroaching  civilization’s 
closing  of  shooting  ranges  and  shrinking 
of  hunting  areas.  In  short,  one  usually 
must  justify  the  fact  that  he  is  a shooter 
and  try  to  prove  that  this  does  not  clas- 
sify him  as  a psychotic  criminal.  The 
concept  that  the  average  shooter  derives 
as  much  pleasure  and  satisfaction  from  a 
good  score  at  the  range  or  a pleasant  day 
afield  as  the  weekend  bowler  or  golfer 
does  from  his  pursuits,  let  alone  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  rationale  or 
mechanics  involved,  is  totally  foreign  to 
most  non-shooters.  To  date,  one  of  the 
best  offensive  weapons  at  hand  to  get 
this  point  across — the  education  of  the 
non-shooting  public  through  the 
printed  word — has  been  largely  over- 
looked. 

This  idea  is  certainly  not  original  with 
me.  The  local  chapter  of  Trout  Un- 
limited in  the  past  has  donated  books  on 
stream  conservation  to  libraries. 
Perhaps  the  donation  of  shooting  books 
could  be  an  effective  method  of  inform- 
ing the  non-shooting  public  and  coun- 
teracting a good  deal  of  the  negative 
image  shooters  have.  While  the  legiti- 


mate shooter  realizes  there  are  light 
years  of  difference  between  himself  and 
the  armed  criminal,  much  of  the  non- 
shooting public  does  not.  Some  feel  that 
the  balance  of  opinion  for  or  against  the 
future  of  the  shooting  sports  may  rest 
with  the  non-shooting  public,  but  to 
many — far  too  many — a gun  is  a gun  is  a 
gun.  ...  In  their  eyes,  firearms  are 
equated  only  with  criminals,  crime,  and 
death.  Only  we  can  change  that  miscon- 
ception. By  selection  and  donation  of 
appropriate  material  to  schools,  li- 
braries, and  similar  institutions,  be  it  as 
a national  organization,  local  club,  or  as 
individuals,  we  can  perhaps  begin  this 
process. 

Material  for  distribution  should  be 
carefully  selected,  both  as  to  format  and 
content.  Books  are  a one-time  invest- 
ment whereas  journal  subscriptions  re- 
quire regular  renewals.  Content  is  a 
problem  in  that  a large  number  and  var- 
iety of  items  are  available,  and  from  the 
fact  that  selection  of  poor  materials 
could  harm  as  much  as  help.  One  can 
approach  selection  from  the  aspect  of 
personal  interest,  from  the  type  of 
shooting  most  popular  in  a given  region, 
or  by  the  selection  of  classic  shooting 
books. 

My  own  interest  is  in  benchrest  and 
other  accuracy  rifle  shooting.  Listed 
below  are  what  can  be  considered  some 
of  the  standard  books  and  magazines  in 
this  area.  This  can  be  used  as  a model  as 
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PUBLICATIONS  RELATING  to  Kentucky  rifles  are  displayed  along  with  original  example 
(converted  to  percussion)  and  components  of  a modern  kit.  As  most  readers  now  know, 
“Kentucky”  rifles  were  actually  a Pennsylvania  development. 


there  are  comparable  publications  in 
almost  all  other  areas  of  shooting:  shot- 
guns, handguns,  hunting,  black  pow- 
der, collecting,  etc.  While  accuracy 
shooting  has  not  produced  a great 
number  of  titles,  those  that  do  exist  are 
superb.  Unfortunately,  pioneer  studies 
such  as  Franklin  W.  Mann’s  The  Bullet’s 
Flight  (Munn,  1909),  Louis  R.  Wallack’s 
Modern  Accuracy  in  Bench  Rest  Shoot- 
ing (Greenberg,  1951),  Col.  Townsend 
Whelen’s  The  Ultimate  in  Rifle  Pre- 
cision (Stackpole,  1958),  and  Ned 
Roberts’  The  Breech-Loading  Single- 
Shot  Match  Rifle  (Van  Nostrand,  1967) 
are  now  out  of  print.  Luckily,  Warren 


National  Champion  Gary  Anderson’s 
Marksmanship  (Simon  and  Schuster, 
1972),  renowned  competitive  coach  Bill 
Pullum’s  Position  Rifle  Shooting  (Win- 
chester, 1973),  and  the  U.S.  Army 
Marksmanship  Training  Unit’s  Interna- 
tional Rifle  Marksmanship  Guide 
(Dept,  of  the  Army,  U.S.  Army  Infantry 
School,  Dept,  of  Army  Wide  Training 
Support,  Fort  Benning,  Georgia, 
31905,  free).  While  they  differ  in  depth 
of  treatment,  they  provide  excellent  in- 
struction in  position  target  shooting. 
Any  of  these  titles  can  do  much  to  coun- 
teract the  “Guns  are  only  for  killing!!  ” 
and  the  “BANG!!! — You’re  dead!!  ” syn- 


To  far  too  many^  a gun  is  a gun  is  a gun. . . . 
Only  we  can  change  that  misconception. 


Page’s  The  Accurate  Rifle  (Winchester, 
1973)  is  a landmark  work  in  its  own 
right.  It  is  a modern  encyclopedic  look 
at  benchrest  by  a bona  fide  champion 
who  participated  in  modern  competitive 
shooting  from  its  infancy  after  World 
War  II  until  his  death  in  1977.  He  covers 
techniques,  equipment,  loading,  condi- 
tions and  virtually  all  other  aspects  of 
the  sport.  I can  think  of  no  finer  book  to 
interest  anyone  in  the  subject. 

Three  other  fine  works  on  rifle  shoot- 
ing currently  available  are  Olympic  and 


dromes  of  the  anti-gunners. 

In  addition  to  the  American  Rifleman 
and  the  American  Marksman,  gift  sub- 
scriptions to  journals  such  as  Precision 
Shooting  (Box  6,  Athens,  Pa.  18810)  and 
Rifle  and  Handloader  magazines  (Wolfe 
Publication  Gorporation,  PO  Box  3030, 
Prescott,  Arizona  86301)  deal  with  seri- 
ous shooting  and  should  be  considered. 

Many  sources  exist  for  shooting  pub- 
lications. The  National  Rifle  Association 
itself  publishes  a number  of  such  books. 
The  National  Shooting  Sports  Founda- 
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tion  (1075  Post  Road,  Riverside,  Conn. 
06878)  publishes  well-researched  and 
documented  studies  and  reports  on 
shooting  and  hrearms.  These  can  be  par- 
ticularly useful  in  counteracting  anti- 
gun arguments  and  are  available  at  nom- 
inal cost.  Loading  manuals  published  by 
the  arms  and  component  manufacturers 
are  also  good  choices  in  that  they  can 
introduce  the  non-shooter  to  another  lit- 
tle known  and  often  misunderstood  as- 
pect of  shooting. 

We  in  Pennsylvania  are  fortunate  that 
the  Game  Commission  does  a good  pub- 
lic relations  job  distributing  GAME 
NEWS  (PO  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
17120,  $4.00  per  year)  free  to  many 
schools  and  libraries.  It  is  an  honest  am- 
bassador of  good  will  for  hunting,  shoot- 
ing and  the  outdoors. 

Possibly  the  single  best  source  of  in- 
formation on  shooting  publications  ap- 
pears annually  in  Gun  Digest  (DBI 
Books),  an  outstanding  shooting  book  in 
its  own  right.  The  bibliography  is  com- 
piled by  the  Ray  Riling  Arms  Book  Co. 


(6844  Gorsten  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
19119)  and  lists  hundreds  of  titles  ar- 
ranged by  broad  subject  area,  with  short 
annotation,  publisher  and  price.  Other 
lists  appear  in  fine  reference  works  such 
as  Shooter’s  Bible  (Stoeger)  and  Dixie 
Gun  Works  Catalog  (D.G.W.,  Gun 
Powder  Lane,  Union  City,  Tenn. 
38261),  both  annuals. 

There  are  book  stores  and  mail  order 
hrms  that  offer  publishers’  overstocks 
and  remainders  of  classic  shooting  books 
from  time  to  time.  These  are  usually 
available  at  reasonable  prices,  and  this  is 
worth  considering  if  you  are  planning  to 
distribute  a number  of  copies  of  the 
same  work.  Perhaps  the  best  known  of 
these  firms  is  Publishers  Central 
Bureau,  Dept.  533,  1 Champion  Ave., 
Avenel,  New  Jersey  07131. 

Some  will  question  the  place  of  shoot- 
ing books  in  the  library,  and  others  may 
view  them  as  simply  recreational  read- 
ing. Many  of  these  books,  however, 
touch  numerous  disciplines,  being  rich 
in  history,  folklore,  politics,  business. 


Select  List  of  Books 
on  Shooting 

Ackl^,  Parker  O.  Handbook  for  Shooters  and 
Heloaders,  Plaza,  1971,  2 vols. 

Baird,  John  D.  Hawken  Rifles,  The  Mountain 
Man’s  Choice,  Buckskin,  1976. 

Barnes,  Frank.  Cartridges  of  the  World,  Follett, 
1972. 

Brownell,  Frank.  Gunsmith  Kinks,  Brownell, 
1969. 

Carmichael,  Jim.  The  Modern  Rifle,  Follett, 
1976. 

de  Haas,  Frank.  Bolt  Action  Rifles,  D.B.I.,  1 971 . 

de  Haas,  Frank.  Single  Shot  Rifles  and  Actions, 
D.B.I.  1969. 

Dillin,  John  G.  The  Kentucky  Rifle,  Shumway, 
1975. 

Dunlap,  Roy  F.  Gunsmithing,  Stackpole,  1963. 

Hetrick,  Calvin.  The  Bedford  County  Rifle  and  Its 
Makers,  Shumway,  1975. 

Kaufman,  Henry  J.  The  Pennsylvania-Kentucky 
Rifle,  Bonanza,  1960. 

Keith,  Elmer.  Sixguns,  Bonanza,  1961. 

Kennedy,  Monty.  Checkering  and  Carving  of 
Gunstocks,  Stackpole,  1952. 

Kentucky  Rifles  and  Pistols,  1750-1850,  Golden 
Age  Arms,  1 976. 

Lindsay,  Merrill.  The  Kentucky  Rifle,  Arma,  1 976. 
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art,  economics,  science  and  technology. 
For  example,  how  can  anyone  study 
Early  American  arts  and  cnifts  and  ne- 
glect the  PennsylvaniiVKentucky  long 
rifle?  Many  consider  it  to  be  the  highest 
form  of  American  rococco  art.  Books  like 
Joe  Kindig’s  monumental  Thoughts  on 
the  Kentucky  Rifle  In  Its  Golden  Age 
(Shumway,  1960)  present  this  point  of 
view.  Anyone  concerned  with  the  ques- 
tion of  firearms  regulation  would  need 
to  consult  Robert  J.  Kukla’s  Gun  Con- 
trol (Stackpole,  1973).  It  presents  a his- 
tory of  the  efforts  to  eliminate  the  pri- 
vate ownership  of  firearms  in  the  U.S., 
particularly  since  the  1960s. 

For  those  with  technical  interests. 
Col.  Julian  S.  Hatcher’s  Hatcher’s 
Notebook  (Stackpole,  1962)  traces  U.S. 
small  arms  history,  technology,  and  de- 
velopment with  special  emphasis  on  the 
military,  particularly  since  the  turn  of 
the  century.  William  Bennett  Edwards’ 
Civil  War  Guns  (Stackpole,  1962,  now 
out  of  print  but  sometimes  available  as  a 
remainder)  will  give  the  historian  new 


insight  into  that  conflict  as  well  as  prove 
that  gnift,  governmental  bungling,  and 
bureaucratic  intrigue  are  not  products  of 
the  20th  century’.  Those  interested  in 
biographical  works  will  find  John 
Browning’s  John  M.  Browning,  Ameri- 
can Gunmaker  (Doubleday/Browning 
Arms,  1964)  the  fascinating  story  of 
perhaps  the  world’s  greatest  firearms 
genius  and  his  sporting  and  military 
firearms  designs. 

These  few  classic  titles  and  others  like 
them  are  excellent  examples  of  why 
shooting  books  deserve  a place  in  the 
library. 

Lastly,  spreading  the  good  word 
about  shooting  may  be  contagious.  In 
addition  to  making  the  non-shooter 
more  aware  of  the  legitimate  uses  of 
firearms  and  the  shooting  sports  them- 
selves, you  may  find  yourself  rearrang- 
ing the  gear  next  to  your  gun  cabinet  to 
add  a bookshelf  or  two  of  your  own.  In 
this  way  you  will  also  add  countless 
hours  of  enjoyment  to  your  interest  in 
shooting. 


Migdalski,  Edward  C.  The  Complete  Book  of 
Clay  Target  Games,  Winchester,  1978. 

Missildine,  Fred.  Score  Better  At  Trap  and 
Skeet,  Winchester,  1977. 

Nonte,  George  C.  Handgun  Competition,  Win- 
chester, 1978. 

Nonte,  George  C.  Handgun  Hunting,  Winches- 
ter, 1975. 

Nonte,  George  C.  Modern  Handloading,  Win- 
chester, 1975. 

O’Connor,  Jack.  The  Hunting  Rifle,  Winchester, 
1970. 

O’Connor,  Jack.  The  Rifle  Book,  Knopf,  1978. 

Otteson,  Stuart.  The  Bolt  Action:  A Design 
Analysis,  Winchester,  1976. 

Petzal,  David  E.  The  .22  Caliber  Rifie,  Winches- 
ter, 1973. 

Roberts,  Ned.  The  Muzzle-Loading  Caplock 
Rifle,  Shumway,  1978. 

Watrous,  George.  The  History  of  Winchester 
Firearms,  1866-1975,  Winchester,  1975. 

Zutz,  Don.  The  Double  Shotgun,  Winchester, 
1978. 

Select  List  of  Publishers 
of  Shooting  Books 

D.B.I.  Books  Inc.,  540  Frontage  Road,  North- 
field,  III.  60093. 


Follett  Publishing  Co.,  1010  W.  Washington 
Blvd.,  Chicago,  III.,  60607. 

Petersen  Publishing  Co.,  6725  Sunset  Blvd.,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  90028. 

Pioneer  Press,  PO  Box  684,  Union  City,  Tenn., 
38261 . 

George  Shumway  Publisher,  RD  7,  York,  Pa., 
1 7402. 

Stackpole  Books,  Cameron  and  Kelker  Sts.,  PO 
Box  1831,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  17105. 

Stoeger  Publishing  Co.,  55  Ruta  Court,  South 
Hackensack,  N.J.,  07606. 

Winchester  Press,  1421  South  Sheridan  Rd.,  PO 
Box  1260,  Tulsa,  Okla.  74101. 


Select  List  of  Booksellers 
Specializing  in 
Shooting  Books 

Fairfield  Book  Co.,  Box  289,  Brookfield  Center, 
Conn.  06805  (catalog  $2.00) 

Ray  Riling  Arms  Books  Co.,  6844  Gorsten  St., 
PO  Box  18925,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19119 
(catalog  $1 .00) 

Rutgers  Book  Center,  127  Raritan  Ave.,  High- 
land Park,  N.J.  08904  (catalog  $.50) 
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Thief 


urns 


By  Bernard  L.  Raymond 


IT  WAS  pretty  much  routine.  For 
twenty  yeans  we  d spent  the  final  day 
of  buck  season  hunting  along  Logan 
Run,  in  the  Alleghen\’  National  Forest 
of  Pennsylvania.  By  that  last  day,  most 
of  the  hunters  were  gone;  the  tumult, 
the  shooting,  and  the  shouting  of  the 
earlier  season  had  subsided.  We  relish 
the  quiet  solitude  of  the  waning  hours  of 
the  season  more  and  more  each  year  as 
the  importance  of  bagging  a buck  be- 
comes less  and  less. 

However,  in  the  twenty  years  that 
Walter  Schumm  and  f had  developed  an 
increasing  regard  for  the  season’s  final 
day,  complications  had  also  developed: 
important  complications — four  young 
hunters  or  hunters-to-be — Walt’s  two 
sons  Wally  and  Bobby;  my  two  sons 
Scott  and  Larry. 

Getting  a buck  might  mean  less  to 
Walt  and  to  me,  hut  to  those  youngsters! 
They  wanted  to  he  where  the  action 
was,  and  in  the  Pennsylvania  buck  sea- 
son the  action  comes  on  the  first  day  or 
two.  In  fact,  in  Pennsylvania’s  usual 
two-week  season,  about  half  of  the  total 
kill  is  made  on  the  first  day.  So  Walt  and 
I found  ourselves  hunting  regularly  not 
only  on  the  last  day  of  the  season  but  also 
on  the  first. 

On  opening  day  of  the  1969  season, 
my  son  Scott,  then  16,  had  a chance  at  a 
big  buck,  one  hearing  a fine  set  of  ant- 
lers. . . . “The  biggest  horns  I ever  saw 
on  a deer’’  was  how  he  put  it.  But  his 
shots  missed.  Naturally,  he  felt  bad. 

I didn  t realize  how  had  until  a few 
days  later  when  he  asked,  “Dad,  when 
you  and  Uncle  Walt  go  up  to  Logan  Run 
on  the  last  day,  can  I go,  too?” 

‘How  about  volleyball?”  Although  I 
wanted  him  to  go  along,  I didn’t  want  to 


interfere  with  his  volleyball.  I knew  that 
competition  for  places  on  the  team  was 
severe,  and  the  season  was  just  getting 
under  way. 

“That’s  okay.  The  coach  said  we 
wouldn  t practice  Saturday  this  week.” 

I wondered  if  maybe  the  coach  wasn’t 
a deer  hunter,  but  I didn’t  mention  the 
possibility.  That  night  I called  Walt  to 
make  arrangements  for  our  annual  “last 
day  ” hunt. 

Almost  the  first  thing  he  said  was, 
“Junce,  do  you  mind  if  I take  Wally 
along?  I ll  keep  him  with  me.  ” 

Wally  was  11  years  old.  By  the  follow- 
ing year  he  could  legally  buy  a license 
and  carry  a gun,  something  he  had  been 
talking  about  since  he  was  4 or  5 years 
old.  I was  pleased  that  he  was  going  with 
us — to  get  broken  in  to  the  deer  woods 
as  it  were. 

“That  11  be  fine,  Walt.  Scott  wants  to 
go,  too.  He  thinks  he  might  get  another 
crack  at  that  buck  he  missed  opening 
day.’ 

“How  about  Larry?  Isn’t  he  going?  ” 

“He  can’t.  He’s  got  some  kind  of 
wrestling  meet.  ” 

“Okay;  there’ll  be  four  of  us.  You  and 
Scott,  Wally  and  me.  Are  we  starting  at 
the  usual  time?  ” 

“You  bet — I’ll  be  at  your  house  at  11 
o’clock.” 

So  it  was  all  set. 

At  11  Friday  night,  Scott  and  I turned 
in  to  the  driveway  of  Walter’s  house. 
Scott,  my  eager  16-year-old,  hadn’t 
even  opened  the  door  on  his  side  of  the 
Carry-All  before  Wally,  Walt’s  super- 
eager  11-year-old,  was  beside  us.  “I’m 
all  ready,  Uncle  Junce.  Dad  has  bacon, 
eggs,  and  juice  for  breakfast.  Tell  me 
what  you  want  me  to  do.  ” It  was  his  first 
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“deer  hunt,”  and  although  he  wasn’t 
going  to  carry  a gun,  liis  enthusiasm  was 
ovei'whelming.  Meanwhile,  his  younger 
Inother,  Bohhy,  was  doing  his  best  to 
join  in  the  preparations.  “I  wish  I was 
going,  he  said  forlornly. 

“Don  t worry,  Bohhy;  your  turn  is 
coming.” 

I saw  Helen,  Walter  s wife,  give 
Bohhy  a hug  as  we  hacked  out  the 
driveway;  and  I knew  that  those  kids  had 
a blessing  no  school,  scout  troop,  or  so- 
cial program  could  give  them. 

Snow  and  Sleep 

There  was  a flicker  of  snow  as  we  left 
Pittshurgh,  and  hy  the  time  we  were  on 
Boute  8 leading  into  Butler,  it  was  com- 
ing down  steadily.  By  that  time,  also, 
the  two  hoys  in  the  hack  seat  were  sound 
asleep.  I don’t  know  what  put  them  to 
sleep  so  quickly;  perhaps  it  was  listening 
to  Walter  and  me  settle  the  nation’s 
foreign  and  domestic  policies  between 
cups  of  hot  coffee  from  our  Thermos. 
Before  the  45  miles  between  Butler  and 
Clarion  was  complete,  we  had  the  gov- 
ernment on  a sound  basis  and  could  turn 
our  attention  to  the  coming  day  s hunt. 

“If  this  snow  keeps  up,  ” Walt  re- 
marked, ‘ we  may  never  get  in  to  Lo- 
gan.” 

The  car  slid  a little  now  and  then  after 
we  left  the  main  road,  and  when  we 
crossed  the  branch  of  Salmon  Creek  it 
was  doubtful  whether  we’d  make  it  up 
the  other  side.  However,  we  got  to  the 
turn  at  Deadmans  Corners  without 
much  difficulty.  We  had  two  miles  to  go 
to  reach  the  place  where  we  usually 
parked. 

“You  know,  there  hasn’t  been  a car 
over  this  road  since  sometime  yester- 
day, ” Walter  said.  “Maybe  you’d  better 
go  on  down  to  the  pipeline  and  turn 
around  before  you  park.” 

Just  then  three  deer  crossed  the  road 
ahead.  In  the  driving  snow  and  the 
headlights’  glare,  I couldn’t  tell  whether 
they  had  “horns”  or  not,  but  at  my 
“Look  at  the  deer”  two  boys  in  the  back 
seat  suddenly  became  wide  awake. 

Boy!  I hope  I see  them  tomorrow!  ” 
Scott  declared. 

T hope  I see  them  next  year!  ” piped 
Wally.  Though  the  only  member  of  our 
party  who  had  no  chance  of  shooting  a 


buck,  he  was  the  most  enthusiastic.  My 
recollections  were  dim,  but  watching 
Wally  that  early  morning,  I was  per- 
suaded once  again  that  being  a deer 
hunter  wasn’t  as  exciting  as  the  pros- 
pect, at  II,  of  becoming  one. 

Our  plan  was  to  sleep  for  an  hour  or 
Kvo,  put  on  our  heavy  hunting  clothes, 
cook  a good  breakfast,  and  make  our  way 
to  our  hunting  stands.  By  7 o’clock  we’d 
be  ready  to  welcome  any  unfortunate 
buck  that  had  the  requisite  antlers  of  a 
legal  target. 

At  5:30  the  Carry-All  became  a busy, 
though  stationary,  vehicle.  Walter  was 
outside,  with  the  back  doors  open,  cook- 
ing bacon,  eggs,  and  toast  on  the  Cole- 
man. Soon  we  were  standing  about  the 
back  of  the  vehicle,  with  fvdl  plates.  It 
was  not  a leisurely  breakfast;  it  was  the 
start  of  a big  day  of  hunting. 

It  was  still  snowing.  The  tracks  where 
we  had  pulled  off  the  road  two  or  three 
hours  before  were  covered.  The  road 
itself  was  a white  expanse.  Not  a car  had 
passed. 

After  breakfast  we  laid  our  plans. 
Scott  was  to  go  to  “his  ” rock,  where  he 
had  missed  the  big  buck  on  opening  day. 
Walter  and  Wally  were  to  go  down  to  a 
hemlock  where  I had  bagged  a fine  10- 
point  a year  or  two  before.  And  I was  to 
walk  to  the  pipeline,  cut  down  over  the 
hill,  and  put  on  a silent  drive  toward  the 
others. 

By  daylight  our  campaign  was  under 
way.  There  was  not  a sound  as  I walked 
down  the  road.  My  footsteps  were  muf- 
fled by  the  fresh  snow;  the  only  break  in 
the  silence  was  the  call  of  the  chickadee: 
“See  me.  The  chickadee.  Right  here. 
Right  here.”  But  although  he  sounded 
close  at  hand,  I could  not  see  him.  The 
snow  was  heavy,  so  heavy  as  to  impair 
visibility. 

Leaving  the  road,  I made  my  way  to 
the  last  bench  above  Logan  Run.  Tracks 
in  the  snow  told  me  the  chickadee  and  I 
were  not  alone.  First  one,  then  another, 
and  finally  a third  set  of  deer  tracks 
pointed  toward  the  watchers.  Sneaking 
along,  using  my  binoculars  now  and 
then,  I finally  saw  the  deer.  They  were 
feeding  casually  among  the  roeks,  but  I 
could  not  get  a close  enough  look  to 
confirm  the  presence  of  antlers.  They 
seemed  to  know  they  were  being 
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watched,  and  managed  to  keep  a tree  or 
rock  or  bush  between  their  heads  and 
me. 

And  the  snow,  coming  steadily  down, 
was  no  help. 

But  everything  went  as  planned. 
When  the  deer  became  aware  of  me, 
they  moved  off  in  the  direction  of  the 
watchers,  not  hastily,  just  warily.  Once 
in  a while  I could  detect  a movement, 
distant  and  indistinct.  As  I worked 
slowly  along,  following  their  tracks,  I 
was  surprised  by  the  appearance  of 
another  set.  A fourth  deer  had  joined 
the  group,  and  judging  by  the  size  of  the 
prints,  it  was  big. 

Three  Fingers 

When  I came  within  sight  of  Scott  on 
his  big  rock,  he  held  up  three  fingers, 
then  pointed  down  the  hill.  Three? 
Where  had  the  fourth  deer  gone? 
Backtracking,  I found  where  it  had 
turned  off,  apparently  passing  some- 
where up  behind  Scott  while  his  atten- 
tion was  focused  on  the  other  three. 

Talking  to  him,  I learned  that  three 
does  had  come  right  up  to  his  rock,  look- 
ing back  in  my  direction  all  the  while. 
Wnen  we  joined  Walt  and  Wally,  we 
found  that  they  too  had  seen  the  three, 
but  not  the  fourth. 

Was  that  fourth  a buck?  Was  it  Scott  s 
buck? 

Walt  suggested  that  the  boys  walk 
back  to  the  Carry-All  to  get  the  lunch  kit 
while  he  and  I got  a fire  going. 

“The  keys  are  on  top  of  the  rear  tire  on 
the  driver’s  side.  Be  sure  to  put  them 
back,  ” I told  them  as  they  started  off. 

Our  lunch  site  was  not  a chance  selec- 
tion. It  was  a spot  where  we  could  see 
up,  down,  and  across  the  valley.  For 
years  we  had  kept  a cache  of  kindling 
and  logs  there  so  we  could  have  a fire 
without  the  noise  of  breaking  twigs  or 
chopping  wood.  Lunch  was  a quiet  affair 
during  which  the  hunting — by  quiet 
observation — continued. 

The  kit  contained  Thermos  bottles  of 
soup  and  cocoa,  canned  stew,  sand- 
wiches, and  pepperoni.  We  heated  the 
stew,  toasted  the  foil-wrapped  sand- 
wiches, and  browned  the  pepperoni  on 
pointed  sticks.  As  we  talked  quietly 
around  the  fire,  making  our  plans  for  the 
afternoon,  we  could  hear  the  hiss  of  the 


snowflakes  falling  into  the  flames. 

It  was  a great  lunch,  and  we  ate  it  all. 
Afterward  Wally  and  Scott  put  the 
empty  cans  and  foil  into  the  lunch  kit, 
burned  the  papers  in  the  fire,  extin- 
guished it  carefully,  and  looked  expec- 
tantly at  Walt  and  me.  Because  we  were 
the  only  hunters  in  the  area,  if  we  were 
to  see  any  deer,  w'e  woidd  have  to  move 
them  ourselves. 

I suggested  that  I walk  back  to  the  car, 
go  down  the  road  in  a direction  opposite 
from  that  I had  taken  in  the  morning,  cut 
down  over  the  hill,  and  put  on  another 
silent  drive  toward  the  watchers.  Thus 
they  might  get  a look  at  the  deer  that  had 
sneaked  past  in  the  morning.  And,  if  I 
were  stealthy  enough,  I might  even  get 
a look  at  it. 

As  I walked  in  the  direction  of  the 
Carry-All,  I noticed  that  the  tracks  the 
boys  had  made  in  going  for  the  lunch  kit 
were  all  but  obliterated.  I was  in  no 
hurry;  I’d  take  a few  steps,  look  for  deer, 
and  then  take  a few  more  steps.  The 
accumulating  snow  made  walking 
laborious,  but  it  also  made  the  woods 
very  quiet. 

Nearing  the  car,  I heard  a strange 
.scratching  sound.  I stopped;  all  was  si- 
lent. Then  I saw  a movement  up  a wild 
cherry  tree — a red  squirrel.  It  was  the 
only  living  thing  I had  seen  since  lunch; 
even  the  chickadees  had  gone  into  hid- 
ing. 

The  squirrel  continued  to  chatter. 
Evidently  he  did  not  like  my  intrusion 
into  his  domain.  Then  he  disappeared 
around  the  tree.  I wandered  over  to  the 
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cherry  tree,  thinking  to  fake  him  out  of 
position  by  going  around  it,  then  revers- 
ing my  direction  to  get  a better  look  at 
the  little  rascal.  Almost  subconsciously  I 
noticed  a line  of  tracks  leading  from  the 
car  to  the  tree.  With  the  hist  falling 
snow,  they  were  rapidly  becoming 
obscured. 

Under  that  tree,  trying  to  get  a look  at 
the  squirrel  up  in  it,  by  some  chance,  I 
happened  to  look  down.  There,  a foot  or 
two  from  the  base  of  the  tree,  half  hid- 
den in  the  snow,  were  the  car  keys.  I 
could  scarcely  believe  my  eyes  as  I 
picked  up  the  leather  case!  The  teeth 
marks  on  it  were  distinct. 

Why  would  a squirrel  steal  the  key 
case?  I had  no  idea.  Maybe  the  leather, 
possibly  salty  from  long  handling  and 
perspiration,  smelled  or  tasted  good  to 
him.  I don  t know,  but  I’m  sure  that  no 
matter  how  good  the  case  smelled  or 
tasted  to  the  squirrel,  in  the  security  of 
my  pocket,  it  felt  even  better  to  me. 

At  the  rate  the  snow  was  falling,  the 
keys  would  have  been  obscured,  along 
with  the  squirrel  s tracks,  in  minutes. 


My  finding  that  key  case  had  been  one 
chance  in  a million. 

Uppermost  in  my  mind — I shud- 
dered as  I thought  of  it — was  what  I 
might  have  said  to  the  boys,  upbraiding 
them  for  carelessness  when  they  went  to 
get  the  lunch  kit.  They  would  have  been 
digging  in  the  snow,  retracing  their 
steps  time  and  time  again,  looking  for 
the  keys  “they  lost.”  Tm  afraid  I never 
would  have  believed  them,  no  matter 
how  earnestly  they  insisted  that  they 
had  returned  the  key  case  to  that  right 
rear  tire. 

Well,  with  the  key  case  in  my  pocket, 
I put  on  the  silent  drive,  as  planned. 
Two  deer  passed  close  by  the  watchers, 
but  they  were  antlerless. 

The  snow  was  still  falling  steadily  as 
we  drove  through  the  dusk,  down  the 
untracked  road,  back  toward  the  high- 
way. Somehow,  that  squirrel  incident, 
strengthening  my  confidence  in  others, 
made  that  day  ofhunting  speeial.  In  fact, 
a 10-point  buck  in  the  back  of  the 
Carry-All  could  not  have  made  it  more 
memorable. 
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70-Pound  Trophy 

By  George  H.  Block  III 


Hunting  whitetails  is  like  many 
hobbies,  a game  of  extreme  highs 
and  many  lows.  Success  usually  brings 
great  exhilaration,  but  these  moments 
are  balanced  by  the  many  times  the  deer 
makes  complete  fools  of  us,  or  we  make 
fools  of  ourselves.  These  thoughts  were 
going  around  in  my  mind  when  I came 
to  the  question,  “What  was  my  single 
greatest  hunt?”  When  I think  of  hunting 
highs,  I think  first  of  buck  season,  for  the 
thrill  of  chasing  deer  is  where  it’s  at  for 
me. 

I have  taken  many  bucks  over  the  last 
twenty-one  years,  and  each  has  been  a 
high  moment  in  my  life.  Their  sizes 
range  from  a huge  10-point  down  to  a 
spike,  and  even  this  small  buck  brings 
back  fond  memories  and  holds  a special 
niche  in  my  mind.  The  10-point  cer- 
tainly was  my  best  deer,  and  he  changed 
my  life  immeasurably.  Without  him  I 
doubt  very  much  if  I’d  be  writing  this 
today,  for  that  deer  brought  about  my 
first  magazine  article,  “Jinx  Buck,  ” 
which  appeared  in  the  January,  1973, 
GAME  NEWS.  A string  of  articles  to 
various  magazines  followed,  and  my 
part-time  career  as  an  outdoor  writer 
was  begun.  I worked  hard  for  that  10- 
point  and  the  hunt  for  him  would  have  to 
be  up  there.  But  my  greatest?  I’m  not 
sure. 

Long  ago  there  was  a large  9-point 
which  caused  a lot  of  excitement  in  the 
neighborhood,  but  I was  young  then  and 
thought  it  was  easy.  I really  think  the 
spike  was  appreciated  more,  for  by  the 
time  I got  him  I knew  what  it  was  to 
really  work  for  a buck. 

But  none  of  these  would  qualify  for 
my  greatest  hunt.  In  fact,  none  of  my 
nineteen  bucks  would.  Puzzled,  I 
thought  about  all  the  hunts,  and  sud- 
denly I knew  beyond  a doubt  my  highest 
moment  came  on  a mountain  in  Bedford 
Gounty  during  antlerless  season,  and  I 
wasn’t  even  carrying  a rifle. 

My  son  Patrick  was  13  in  1971,  his 
second  deer  season.  The  year  before,  we 
had  spent  all  our  time  hunting  near 


home  in  Washington  County.  I had 
taken  my  buck,  but  Pat  hadn’t  fired  a 
shot.  In  1971  we  went  to  Warren 
County  the  first  tw'o  days  of  buck  season. 
He  enjoyed  the  camp,  the  stories,  the 
jokes  and  all  that  goes  with  it. 
Spellbound,  he  listened  while  Ronnie 
Stevens  told  of  wide-horned  16-point 
bucks,  of  huge  bears  that  roamed  the 
mountainsides  and,  of  course,  how  they 
should  be  hunted.  For  the  first  time  my 
son  felt  the  cold  crisp  air  of  the  opener  in 
the  north  woods  of  Pennsylvania. 

I knew  what  he  felt,  walking  to  the 
stand  before  daybreak,  shivering  with 
excitement  and  the  intense  cold,  wait- 
ing for  first  light  and  just  knowing  a big 
buck  was  going  to  come  by.  With  my 
down  jacket  and  a thermos  of  tea  to  keep 
him  warm,  he  spent  all  day  on  that  stand 
while  I sat  a short  distance  away  where  I 
could  watch  him.  Occasionally  I’d  check 
to  make  sure  he  wasn’t  too  cold,  but  he 
was  determined  to  be  like  his  dad  and 
get  a deer. 

Almost  Invisible 

But  it  wasn’t  to  be;  the  buck  season 
passed  without  Pat  seeing  a single  buck. 
The  high  point  of  the  hunt  was  an  albino 
fawn  that  passed  from  my  stand  to  his.  It 
would  have  been  almost  invisible  except 
for  its  brown  twin  running  with  it. 
Whenever  they  stopped,  the  albino 
blended  unbelievably  into  its  snowy 
surroundings.  Pat  was  thrilled  at  this 
unusual  sighting  and  it  saved  the  day  for 
him. 

There  was  some  excitement  in  the 
family  later  in  the  season,  for  that  was 
the  year  of  my  10-point,  and  Pat  was  as 
proud  of  the  big  buck  as  I was. 

This  year,  unlike  his  first  season,  I 
wanted  to  take  him  to  the  mountains  for 
doe.  Antlerless  season  is  a great  teacher. 
Just  taking  a deer  gives  a youngster  con- 
fidence, and  the  chance  for  a doe  is  a 
little  better  than  for  a buck.  We  hadn’t 
been  able  to  get  a Warren  Gounty 
license.  Because  I had  hunted  grouse  on 
the  Game  Lands  north  of  Hyndman, 
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and  therefore  had  some  familiarit>'  with 
that  area,  Pat  applied  for  a license  for 
Bedford  County  and  was  successful.  The 
mountains  there  rise  high  over  Wills 
Creek  and  are  among  the  ruggedest  in 
the  state.  Rock  cliffs  and  shale-covered 
hillsides  are  commonplace,  and  hunting 
here  can  be  strenuous.  Part  of  the  Game 
Lands  was  made  up  of  an  old  pig  farm 
which  wasn’t  quite  so  rough,  and  it  was 
here  I planned  to  hunt.  Even  without 
having  hunted  deer  here,  I felt  we  could 
locate  a couple  of  prime  crossings. 

This  was  to  be  a one-day  hunt,  so  we 
rose  early  Monday  morning  and  drove 
to  Bedford  County.  My  brother-in-law 
Jack  Daniels  was  to  hunt  with  us,  though 
I was  really  just  accompanying  Pat.  The 
trip  was  accompanied  by  the  usual  hunt- 
ing chatter,  and  my  “Jinx  Buck”  was 
killed  over  and  over,  for  Jack  had  been 
with  me  that  day.  Pat  sat  in  the  back 
seat,  anticipating  a great  hunt.  During 
buck  season  he  had  seen  many  does  and 
this  had  built  his  confidence. 

At  the  parking  lot  where  we  had 
planned  to  park,  we  could  find  no  room 
for  our  car.  The  place  had  been  invaded 
by  an  army  of  hunters.  It  looked  as  if 
every  nimrod  in  Pennsylvania  was 
there.  So  go  the  best  laid  plans  of  man.  A 
disappointment,  but  I knew  of  an  alter- 
nate place,  back  about  a half-mile.  I 
explained  to  a crestfallen  Pat  how  we 
would  use  this  army  to  our  advantage. 
While  they  were  in  an  excellent  area, 
surely  when  they  went  into  the  woods, 
any  sensible  deer  would  leave.  We 
would  intercept  one. 

Our  hunting  grounds  were  reached 
while  it  was  still  dark,  and  we  trudged 
up  the  mountainside.  Halfway  up.  Jack 
split  off  to  the  right  while  Pat  and  I 
angled  left  to  a saddle  I had  spotted 
while  hunting  grouse.  There  was  no 
snow  and  finding  the  spot  wasn’t  easy  in 
the  dark. 

Finally  we  settled  beside  a large  oak. 
Pat  faced  one  way  and  I sat  at  a right 
angle  to  him  so  we  could  watch  different 
areas.  I wondered  what  was  going 
through  his  mind  as  he  sat  beside  his 
father  in  the  early  dawn.  How  many 
other  fathers  and  sons  were  doing  this 
same  thing?  They  probably  had  the 
same  feelings  we  did.  Would  we  see 
anything?  Pat  has  been  shooting  a rifle 


since  he  was  seven,  but  w'ould  he  get 
excited  and  miss,  or  worse,  cripple  a 
deer? 

I own  a fairly  good  collection  of  deer 
rifles,  but  most  are  bolt  actions.  My  son, 
being  left-handed,  preferred  the  old 
Marlin  carbine  in  35  Remington  which 
had  rested  unused  in  my  cabinet  for 
many  years.  At  first  I had  some  misgiv- 
ings, much  preferring  he  use  one  of  the 
243s,  but  he  proved  he  could  handle  the 
bigger  bore.  That  fall  my  evenings  were 
spent  at  the  loading  bench  and  our  days 
were  spent  shooting.  After  a little  ad- 
justment the  little  carbine  was  staying 
inside  3 inches  at  100  yards  with  the 
200-grain  Hornady.  The  rifle  was  ready, 
but  was  Pat?  Shooting  targets  is  dif- 
ferent from  shooting  game.  My  concern 
about  this  hunt  was  greater  than  if  I 
were  hunting.  A boy’s  early  experiences 
can  mold  his  later  thinking  on  the  sub- 
ject and  I wanted  so  much  for  it  to  be 
right — not  just  successful,  but  right. 

As  usual  the  first  shot  rang  out  about 
ten  minutes  before  the  legal  shooting 
hour,  and  then  came  suspenseful  quiet. 
About  7:15  it  sounded  like  the  Battle  of 
the  Bulge.  Everyone  was  shooting  but 
us,  or  so  it  seemed.  I explained  to  Pat 
that  at  least  twenty  shots  are  probably 
fired  for  every  deer  taken. 

Everyone  But  Us 

Things  quieted  down  and  still  we 
waited.  Pat  was  quiet,  but  I could  feel 
his  confidence  waning.  I knew  he  was 
thinking  he  should  be  somew'here  over 
the  mountain,  or  maybe  walking,  for 
these  thoughts  go  through  everyone’s 
mind.  One  of  the  hardest  hunting  tasks 
is  forcing  yourself  to  stay  put.  Occasion- 
ally I whispered  encouragements  and 
tried  to  keep  him  alert,  for  I knew  this 
was  a good  spot.  I explained  why  the 
deer  would  cross  where  we  were  sitting, 
as  they  followed  the  easy  route  over  the 
mountain. 

After  a couple  of  hours  he  whispered, 
“I  wish  we  were  in  Warren  County.”  I 
knew  this  was  coming  for  he  had  seen 
many  does  there,  during  buck  season. 

“The  deer  herd  has  been  pushed  for 
two  weeks,  ” I told  him,  “and  even  in 
Warren  a doe  may  not  be  easy  to  find. 
Deer  are  much  warier  now  and  much 
harder  to  hunt.” 
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I was  feeling  doubt  myself  when  he 
said,  "Hey,  Dad,  I see  a deer!  ” Turning 
slowly  to  look  his  way  I asked,  “Does  it 
have  horns? ” 

He  was  looking  through  the  old 
Lyman  Alaskan  on  his  35  Remington 
carbine.  “It’s  a doe!”  he  whispered. 

That  s when  I gave  him  the  only  ad- 
vice I could  think  of  “Aim  carefully  and 
don’t  jerk  the  trigger.” 

The  shot  rang  out  and  the  doe  broke 
into  a run,  tail  clamped  down.  Smooth- 
ly, as  if  he’d  done  it  countless  times 
before,  he  worked  the  lever  and  again 
the  quiet  was  broken  by  the  sound  of  the 
rifle.  The  doe  collapsed. 

Watching  for  movement,  we  hurried 
over,  him  excited,  me  unable  to  believe 
how  quickly  it  happens  when  someone 
else  does  it.  The  deer  was  small  but  at 
that  moment  no  trophy  was  ever  bigger. 
There  were  two  perfectly  placed  bullet 
holes  through  the  chest.  If  Pat  hunts 
until  he  s 100  years  old,  he’ll  never  make 
two  better  shots. 

After  tagging  it,  the  old  man  showed 
him  how  to  field-dress  a deer.  The  next 
time  it  would  be  his  turn.  An  offer  to 
help  him  drag  it  out  was  turned  down,  so 
I let  him  do  it  by  himself  There  was  a 
trail  nearby  and  all  he  had  to  do  was  stay 


on  the  path  downhill.  As  I felt  there  was 
no  way  he  could  get  lost,  I watched  him 
proudly  begin  dragging  out  his  deer, 
hoping  every  hunter  in  the  woods  would 
see  him.  This  was  bragging  time.  Dad 
was  stuck  with  thermos,  hot  seat  and 
binocidars. 

I walked  over  and  told  Jack  what  had 
occurred.  When  I got  to  the  car,  a game 
protector  was  telling  Pat  his  was  the  first 
doe  he  d seen  come  out  along  this  road. 
Pat  turned  to  me  and  said,  “But  what 
about  all  that  shooting?  ” 

“Son,  I guess  you  re  the  only  person 
on  the  mountain  today  that  can  shoot. 

The  ride  home  was  something  else. 
On  the  way  up,  a large  buck  had  been 
killed  repeatedly,  now  it  was  a 70-pound 
doe.  Pat  was  a deer  hunter. 

Bucks  may  be  trophies  to  others,  but 
that  doe  was  a real  trophy.  What  deer 
can  mean  more  than  the  hunter’s  first, 
unless  it’s  his  son’s  first?  I wouldn’t  trade 
that  doe  for  all  the  bucks  in  Boone  and 
Crockett.  There  have  been  other  does 
for  Pat  and  even  a fine  8-point  buck,  and 
I’m  sure  there  will  be  more  in  the  future 
for  my  son  is  a fine  hunter.  To  the  hunter 
who  chased  that  little  doe  over  the 
mountain  to  my  son,  I can  only  say, 
“Thanks,  for  my  greatest  hunt.” 


Deer  and  Bear  Records  Book  Available 

Pennsylvania  Big  Game  Records,  1965-1976,  is  the  complete  report  on  the 
Game  Commission’s  six  statewide  deer  and  bear  scoring  programs.  This  112-page 
paperbound  book  contains  a complete  integrated  listing  of  all  Pennsylvania- 
harvested  deer  and  bear  which  have  been  measured  during  the  programs  (using  the 
Boone  and  Crockett  system)  and  which  meet  the  minimums  established  by  the 
Commission.  In  addition,  personal  accounts  of  most  of  the  hunts  which  collected 
the  top  trophies  are  included,  along  with  photos  of  more  than  160  high-scoring  deer 
and  bear,  annual  harvest  totals  from  1915  through  1976,  and  other  informative 
items.  Price  is  $2  delivered,  from  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1567, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120. 


The  Game  Commission  is  permitted  to  accept  donations  of  money  or  land 
from  any  person,  assoeiation,  corporation  or  firm.  Contributions  are  tax 
deductible.  Funds  received  go  toward  purchasing  State  Game  Lands,  which 
are  used  by  hunters  and  non-hunters  alike,  and  for  other  wildlife  management 
uses.  Persons  or  organizations  who  make  such  donations  show  their  sincere 
interest  in  and  support  of  conservation  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Game 
Commission  expresses  its  gratitude  for  their  contributions. 
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Help  Us  Encourage  the  Continued 
Professional  Management  of 
Fish  and  Wildlife. 


I.  A.  F.  W.  A. 


We  need  your  financial  and 
moral  commitment  to 
A.W.A.R.E. — America's 
Wildlife  Association  for 
Resource  Education — so  that 
we  can  promote  the  rational 
use  of  our  natural  resources. 
Your  donation  will  help  us 
foster  a better  public 
understanding  of  the  need  for  conservation 
and  fish  and  wildlife  management  programs. 

America's  fish  and  wildlife  resources  are 
caught  in  a tightening  squeeze — between 
zooming  human  populations  and  diminishing 
land  and  water  resource  base.  Our  fish  and 
wildlife  agencies  play  a major  role  in  the 
unending  battle  to  restore  fish  and  wildlife, 
protect  its  needed  habitat,  insure  a better 
environment  for  all  living  things,  and  enjoy  the 
wise  use  of  our  renewable  resources.  The 
International  Association  of  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Agencies  coordinates  and  promotes  the 
programs  of  those  agencies. 

Through  its  committees,  representation  in 
Washington,  and  participation  in  study 
commissions,  the  Association  brings  its 
expertise  and  prestige  to  bear  in  behalf  of 
needed  advances  and  reforms  in  fish  and 
wildlife  management  at  both  the  state  and 
national  levels.  Its  concerns  include  related 
problems  and  programs  in  Canada  and 
Mexico.  It  represents  the  interests  of  its 
membership  in  sound  wildlife  conservation 


before  congressional  committees  and 
executive  departments,  and  in  judicial 
proceedings. 

Organized  on  July  20, 1902,  at  a meeting  of 
state  wardens  and  officials  at  Yellowstone 
National  Park,  the  Association  has  played  a 
major  role  in  the  evolution  of  national 
conservation  affairs.  Its  officers  and  members 
include  most  of  the  Nation's  conservation 
leaders. 

We  have  long  known  of  the  need  for  a broad 
based  communications  program.  To  educate 
the  American  Public  on  the  realities  of 
scientific  management  of  the  fish  and  wildlife 
resources  of  North  America,  to  provide  to  the 
public  professional  insight  concerning  issues 
of  current  interest  affecting  fish  and  wildlife. 
To  develop  broader  public  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  importance  of  conserving 
forests,  waters  and  soils  and  of  wise 
management  of  fish  and  wildlife  resources  as 
part  of  natural  and  managed  ecosystems  and 
as  a source  of  recreation  and  food  supply. 

Your  donation  will  be  used  to  accom- 
plish these  goals.  Please  send  check 
or  money  order  to:  A.W.A.R.E. 

Box  2954 
Washington,  D.C. 

20013 

Your  donations  are  tax  deductible. 


AWARE  Coupon:  Mail  to  A.W.A.R.E.,  Box  2954,  Washington,  D.C.  20013 
Enclosed  is  my  check  or  money  order  in  the  amount  of: 

$10  $25  $50  $100  $500 

I understand  this  money  will  be  used  by  the  Non-Profit 
A.W.A.R.E.  Foundation  established  in  1977  by  our  State  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Directors  to  promote  the  continued  wise  manage- 
ment of  our  fish  and  wildlife  resources. 


NAME  

STREET  

CITY STATE ZIP  CODE 
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Sunbury  Goes 


A Sunbury 
youngster  gets 
into  the  act  with 
two  buttons  for 
SPORT: 
Sportsmen 
Policing  Our 
Ranks  Together. 


An  appropriate 
poster  for  a shoe 
store;  proprietor 
(inset,  left)  chats  with 
passing 
SPORTsman 
returning  from  work. 


Channel  16  interviews  DGP  Jim 
Kazakavage  and  CIA  Ed 
Sherlinski  (right). 


Photos  by 

Toni  Williams,  Joe  Osman 


Penney’s  showcased  a bright  display  of 
posters  and  button-wearing  straw  men. 
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SPORT 


S UNBURY  WAS  THE  FIRST  city  to  hold 
a special  celebration  in  honor  of  the 
Game  Commission’s  SPORT  program. 
From  November  5-10,  1979,  the  city’s 
merchants  filled  their  windows  and  offices 
with  posters,  stickers  and  special  displays 
of  SPORT  materials.  SPORT  buttons 
abounded  on  jackets  and  hats  as  visible 
symbols  of  the  program  to  improve  hunter 
ethics  and  image.  District  Game  Protector 
Jim  Kazakavage,  his  deputies,  and 
Conservation  Information  Assistant  Ed 
Sherlinski  worked  hard  to  encourage  and 
assist  with  the  celebration.  Their  brainchild 
had  the  enthusiastic  support  of  Sunbury’s 
mayor,  city  council  and  merchants  council. 
Several  other  cities  are  planning  SPORT 
celebrations — how  about  yours'? 


Young  visitor  from  Maine  studies  posters  in  Lebo’s  bake  shop  (ieft).  Game 
Commissioner  Andy  Long  (ieft)  and  Division  Chief  Stan  Forbes  (right)  present 
coveted  SPORT  Ethics  Award  to  City  of  Sunbury,  represented  by  Mayor 
Donaid  Morgan. 


First  Nationai  Trust  Bank,  a 
major  promoter  of  SPORT 
Week,  featured  a iarge  window 
display  and  an  Indoor  display 
with  handouts.  Tellers  wore 
SPORT  buttons  and  kept 
counters  stocked  with  SPORT 
leaflets. 


FIELD  NOTES 


Ah,  Romance! 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY— State  Game 
Lands  purchased  with  hunters’  dollars 
are  used  by  many  people  for  many  types 
of  outdoor  recreation.  SGL  246  (Round 
Top)  was  the  scene  for  one  of  these  spe- 
cial activities  when  a young  couple  from 
Hummelstown  was  married  there  this 
month.  The  wedding  party  numbered 
about  eighteen,  including  the  preacher 
and  photographers.  The  trip  was  a 
two-mile  hike,  and  autumn  rose  to  the 
occasion  with  a suit  of  colorful  “go-to- 
meetin’  ” clothes.  Included  among  the 
guests  was  one  lady  who  was  89  years 
young. — DGP  Skip  Littwin,  Hum- 
melstown. 


Lack  Common  Sense 

JUNIATA  CO  (7N3T— What  does  it 
take  to  make  believers  of  some  people?  I 
checked  four  hunters  the  first  day  of 
archery  season  and  noticed  that  none  of 
the  four  had  protective  covers  over  the 
tips  of  their  arrows.  I asked  if  they 
realized  how  dangerous  this  could  be. 
They  said  they  were  aware  of  that  fact — 
two  of  the  men  showed  me  scars  from 
previous  cuts. — DGP  Barry  Warner, 
Mifflin  town. 


Always  Get  Their  Man 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY— 
Night  patrol  on  the  ridge  above  Wel- 
tytown.  Time:  1:30  a.m.  Deputy  Farzati 
and  Special  Waterways  Patrolman  Zuzik 
in  one  vehicle.  Deputies  Gamer  and 
Tetteris  and  I in  another.  We  re  talking 
together  about  the  merits  of  staying  out 
another  couple  of  hours  when  we  see  a 
light  working  in  the  trees  on  a powerline 
and  hear  an  occasional  bawl  from  a coon 
dog.  Raccoon  hunting  season  hasn’t  ar- 
rived and  these  guys  might  be  taking 
some  early  furs.  Farzati  and  Zuzik 
blocked  one  end  of  the  powerline  ac- 
cess, Garner  blocks  the  other  end,  and 
Tetteris  and  I sneak  across  half  a mile  of 
rain-soaked,  knee-deep  briars  and 
weeds.  These  guys  are  serious — they 
start  a chain  saw  to  get  the  coon  down  to 
the  dogs.  Got  ’em!  They  are  West  Penn 
Power  employees  cutting  a tree  that  fell 
across  the  lines,  killing  power  to  34  local 
residents. — DGP  Robert  G.  Snouffer, 
Greensburg. 

Chivalry’s  Reward 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY— Along 
with  being  a true  sportsman,  a hard- 
working member  of  two  involved 
sportsmen’s  clubs  and  just  an  all-around 
nice  guy,  Wendell  Hartzlield  of  RD, 
Grampian,  is  also  a real  gentleman. 
While  waiting  his  turn  to  purchase  this 
year’s  hunting  license,  Wendell,  in 
chivalrous  fashion,  permitted  a lady  be- 
hind him  to  take  his  place.  His  reward? 
Well,  upon  reaching  home,  Wendell 
discovered  that  he  had  received  the 
same  exact  license  number  that  he  wore 
last  year!  With  a million  plus  licenses 
being  sold  in  Pennsylvania,  I think 
Wendell  should  try  to  keep  his  lucky 
streak  going  by  playing  that  number  in 
the  daily  lottery. — DGP  Jerry  Zeidler, 
Rockton. 
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It’s  Working — Well,  Sort  Of! 

SOMERSET  COUNTY— For  years 
we’ve  been  trying  to  get  hunters  to  ask 
permission  to  hunt  on  private  property. 
Apparently  the  program  is  starting  to 
succeed — I guess!  A recent  caller  told 
me  two  men  had  stopped  at  his  home 
and  asked  if  it  was  okay  for  them  to  shoot 
one  of  the  deer  in  a field  behind  the 
man’s  house.  He  replied,  “No,  I don’t 
want  them  shot,  ” and  inquired  why  the 
men  stopped  to  ask.  They  replied  that 
they  didn  t want  to  shoot  close  to  the 
house  without  permission.  They  said  it 
was  a Safety  Zone.  They  were  informed 
that  it  was  also  9;30  p.m.,  pitch  dark, 
and  in  closed  season!  With  that,  they 
left — perturbed.  Oh,  well,  they  say  you 
only  retain  10  percent  of  what  you  hear, 
and  . . . — DGP  Ron  Askey, 

Meyersdale. 


Bursting  Your  Bubble 

WAYNE  COUNTY— Lest  any  unsus- 
pecting youth  fantasize  about  spending 
the  remainder  of  his  life  as  a game  pro- 
tector roaming  through  hill  and  dale  ob- 
serving the  wonders  of  nature  all  about 
him,  oblivious  to  all  the  ills  of  the  world, 
let  me  relate  three  conversations,  each 
of  one-minute  duration.  These  were  di- 
rected by  Bell’s  famous  invention,  the 
telephone.  Lo,  the  poor  Indian?  July, 
1979 — “Why  don’t  you  get  rid  of  these 
deer?  I can’t  raise  a thing!  They  eat  me 
out  of  house  and  home.  ” October  6, 
1979 — (Three  days  after  his  application 
for  an  antlerless  license  was  returned.) 
“Why  don’t  you  guys  close  the  season?  I 
haven’t  seen  a buck  in  three  weeks.  You 
gave  all  the  permits  to  the  other  guys 
and  they’re  going  to  kill  everything  off 
that’s  left.  ” December  5,  1979*^ — “I  wish 
you  would  get  rid  of  either  the  turkeys 
or  the  deer.  There’re  so  many,  we  get 
confused.  Put  on  a drive  and  turkeys 
come  out.  Hunt  turkeys  and  deer  spook 
everything.  Your  Commission  doesn’t 
know  what  it’s  doing!  ” But  as  the  famous 
orphan  sang  in  the  broadway  hit  Annie, 
There  is  always — “Tomorrow,  tomor- 
row, I love,  love  you  tomorrow,  for  you 
are  a brand  new  day — ” (Apologies  to 
Miss  McArdle) — DGP  Fredrick  G. 
Weigelt,  Galilee. 


Bionic  Beaver 

ERIE  COUNTY — While  searching  a 
beaver  damage  complaint,  I broke  a 
hole  in  the  beaver  dam  and  placed  a 
large  live-trap  at  the  opening  in  hopes  of 
capturing  him  as  he  attempted  to  repair 
the  opening.  That  part  of  the  plan 
worked.  However,  after  the  trap  went 
off,  the  beaver  chewed  an  opening  about 
ten  inches  in  diameter  through  the 
heavy  fence-like  wire.  Then,  to  add  in- 
sult to  injury,  he/she  picked  up  the  25- 
pound  trap,  placed  it  in  the  opening, 
and  covered  it  with  mud  and  sticks.  That 
beaver  is  either  bionic  or  in  dire  need  of 
a dentist.  In  any  event,  it  is  definitely 
the  bull-of-the-swamp. — DGP  Andy 
Martin,  Erie. 


Nothing  New 

ADAMS  COUNTY — When  hunting 
season  arrived  again  this  year,  many 
people  greeted  me  with,  “I  guess  you’ll 
be  getting  busy  now.  ” It  never  ceases  to 
amaze  me  that  people  think  the  only 
time  a game  protector  has  anything  to  do 
is  in  hunting  season. — DGP  Gary 
Becker,  Aspers. 

One  More  Gone 

CLARION  COUNTY— I recently 
talked  to  a farmer  who  had  just  posted 
his  ground,  whieh  means  hunters  lost 
access  to  another  250  acres  of  open 
round.  Why?  Some  slob  drove  through 
is  field  of  new  alfalfa  and  cut  ruts  all 
through  the  field. — DGP  James  G. 
Bowers,  Knox. 
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Wow! 

CHESTER  COUNTY— While  hunt- 
ing Canada  geese  near  a pond  in  Willis- 
town  Township,  Tom  Curtis  of  West 
Chester  had  a flock  of  geese  fly  over 
him.  His  first  shot  was  a clean  miss  but 
his  second  shot  killed  a goose.  He  then 
noticed  three  geese  that  were  about  to 
cross  in  flight  and  fired  one  shot,  killing 
two  geese  instantly  in  the  air  and  drop- 
ping the  third  which  died  in  a few  sec- 
onds iifter  hitting  the  ground.  One  goose 
landed  in  front  of  him,  the  other  geese 
landed  on  each  side  of  him.  This  re- 
markable shot  was  verified  by  Deputy 
Bill  Buckley.  Fortunately,  the  daily  bag 
limit  is  four  geese  in  this  part  of 
Pennsylvania.  Tom  was  shooting  a 12- 
gauge  autoloading  shotgun  and  using 
2-%”  shells  loaded  with  No.  4 shot.  Who 
said  there  are  no  good  shots  left? — DCP 
Edward  J.  Fasching,  Elverson. 


Watch  Newspaper,  Plan  Ahead 

BLAIR  COUNTY— While  talking 
with  DCP  Harshaw  and  other  hunter 
education  instructors  in  Blair  County,  I 
counted  the  number  of  HE  classes  held 
this  past  year — more  than  the  previous 
year.  Therefore,  the  unanswered  ques- 
tion: Why  did  I receive  twice  the  normal 
number  of  phone  calls  requesting  the 
course  trfter  the  final  class'?  A plea  to  all 
parents  and  guardians:  Do  not  deprive 
your  youngster  of  the  privilege  of  hunt- 
ing by  waiting  until  the  last  minute  to 
enter  him  or  her  in  a mandatory 
course. — DCP  Don  Martin,  Hollidays- 
burg. 


When  The  Big  Hand  . . . 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY— Re- 
cently Deputy  Steve  Baker  and  Deputy 
Steve  Heaster  called  my  radio  base  unit 
and  asked  my  wife  what  quitting  time 
was.  Intercepting  the  message  on  my 
mobile  unit,  I gave  them  the  time  that 
hunting  hours  ended  that  day.  Later  my 
wile  said  she  was  grateful  I had 
answered  the  question;  she  hadn’t  com- 
pletely understood  what  they  were  ask- 
ing. She  knew  that  the  deputies  had 
worked  until  4:.30  a.m.  that  morning, 
got  up  at  7 a.m.  and  worked  all  day.  She 
also  knew  that  they  were  still  planning 
on  working  that  night.  She  was  going  to 
reply  by  saying  they  could  quit  working 
anytime  they  wanted.  These  are  only 
two  of  many  of  the  dedicated  deputies  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Came  Commis- 
sion.— DCP  Don  Parr,  Huntingdon. 


Archers:  Be  Careful 

BRADFORD  CO CNTY— Pennsyl- 
vania appears  to  be  popular  with  out-of- 
state  archery  hunters.  One  archery  club 
from  Montreal,  Quebec,  has  rented  all 
the  cabins  at  a local  campground  and 
each  week  a different  group  comes  down 
archery  hunting.  The  increase  of  ar- 
chery hunting  is  bringing  more  land- 
owner  complaints.  One  farmer  reported 
finding  two  arrows  this  year.  The  first 
was  in  his  tractor  tire,  causing  a $65 
repair  bill.  The  other  was  an  aluminum 
shaft  which  caused  him  grave  concern 
due  to  the  possibility  of  its  being 
chopped  up  in  the  silage  and  his  cattle 
eating  it. — DCP  A.  Dean  Bockwell, 
Sayre. 


Hazard 

MIFFLIN  COUNTY— Recently,  as  I 
collected  a $200  fine  from  an  individual 
for  killing  a deer  in  closed  season,  he 
commented,  “Ya  know,  they  should  put 
this  warning  on  the  box  of  ammunition 
like  they  do  on  cigarettes:  WARNINC: 
POACHING  MAY  BE  HAZARDOUS 
TO  YOUR  HEALTH.”  He’s  right— it 
can  be,  not  to  mention  the  loss  of  hunt- 
ing privileges. — DCP  Tim  Marks,  Mil- 
roy. 
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Gotcha! 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY— I had  a 
complaint  recently  from  a disturbed 
duck  hunter  who  was  having  problems 
with  people  shooting  his  decoys  each 
night,  usually  in  the  very  late  hours. 
Ralph  Vaughn  of  Saegertown  would  re- 
turn to  his  decoys  each  morning,  only  to 
find  them  full  of  holes  and  many  with  the 
heads  mutilated.  The  phantom  shooters 
were  elusive  and  silent,  and  frankly  had 
Ralph  stumped.  Then  one  morning  a 
decoy  was  found  hanging  in  a snag  over 
the  water,  head  mutilated  and  full  of 
holes.  This  new  clue,  along  with  a closer 
examination  of  the  holes,  pinned  the 
crime  on  none  other  than  a resident 
great-horned  owl.  It  seems  the  critter 
had  learned  to  like  the  taste  of  paste- 
board and  rubber.  Better  try  steel  de- 
coys along  with  steel  shot  next  year, 
Ralph. — DGP  Robert  L.  Lumadue, 
Saegertown. 

Thanks,  SPORT  Fans! 

MERCER  COUNTY— During  Oc- 
tober, tips  from  SPORTS  led  to  two  pro- 
secutions. Both  violations  concerned 
deer  (one  untagged  and  one  killed  with  a 
rifle)  and  both  occurred  in  other  coun- 
ties. Both  violators  thought  they  had  es- 
caped scot-free  and  already  had  the  deer 
butchered  and  “safe  ” in  the  freezer  at 
home.  The  only  reason  they  were  ap- 
prehended was  that  good  SPORTS  had 
the  courage  and  initiative  to  get 
involved. — DGP  James  J.  Donatelli, 
Mercer. 


Wrong  Suspects 

RUCKS  COUNTY— Got  a call  from  a 
guy  who  said  I’d  better  get  up  to  his 
plaee  right  away.  Deer  were  rooting  up 
his  whole  yard,  even  right  by  his  dog 
pens.  He  wasn  t home  much  and  hadn’t 
seen  them  himself,  but  he  had  hunted 
and  trapped  all  his  life  and  knew  what  a 
deer  track  looked  like.  He  went  on  to 
say  we  should  bring  a camera  crew  out 
to  film  this  strange  phenomenon.  I 
agreed  that  I’d  never  heard  of  deer 
rooting  up  someone’s  yard  . . . but 
said  we’d  hold  off  on  the  cameras.  Dep- 
uty Miller  lives  nearby  and  when  he 
arrived  on  location,  not  to  his  surprise, 
he  saw  two  young  pigs  dining  away  on 
the  front  lawn. — DGP  D.  R.  Kop- 
penhaver,  Trumbauersville. 


What  We  Have  Here  Is  . . . 

MCKEAN  COUNTY— A hunter’s 
wife  related  the  following  to  me.  While 
building  a new  house  they  had  problems 
with  a woodchuck.  One  day  her  hus- 
band saw  the  chuck  and  sent  his  wife 
home  for  a gun.  He  told  her  where  the 
rifle  was  and  she  asked  where  she  would 
find  the  shells.  He  told  her  they  were  all 
together  and  to  bring  the  biggest  ones. 
Off  she  went.  Returning,  she  handed 
her  husband  his  30-06  rifle  and  a box  of 
12-gauge  shotgun  shells — the  biggest 
she  could  find. — DGP  Jim  Rankin,  Port 
Allegany. 
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Tough  All  Around 

MONTOUR  COUNTY— The  recent 
updated  listing  for  the  Cooperative 
Farm-Game  Program  in  this  district 
shows  a total  of  22  cooperators  with  re- 
duced acreages.  These  reductions  range 
from  one  to  over  a hundred  acres  and 
reflect  the  changes  in  land  uses  in  ag- 
ricultural areas.  Most  areas  were  used 
for  residential  homesites,  from  single 
dwellings  to  complete  mobile  home 
parks;  some  were  used  for  commercial 
development.  In  addition  to  reducing 
the  lands  available  for  hunting,  the  im- 
pact of  more  people  moving  out  of  town 
to  live  in  the  country  with  our  wildlife 
resources  is  reflected  in  the  increased 
number  of  wildlife-human  conflict  situa- 
tions. As  a conservation  officer  handling 
these  situations,  I frequently  must  re- 
mind these  new  country  folk  that  the 
wild  creatures  are  having  just  as  hard  a 
time  adjusting  to  their  new  neighbors.  It 
makes  for  interesting  conversation! — 
DGP  Richard  Donahoe,  Danville. 


Up,  Up  and  Away 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY— Fox  hun- 
ters beware,  says  a hunter  of  the 
Emerickville  area  of  Jefferson  Gounty. 
A local  hunter  was  using  a squealing 
rabbit  tape  on  his  electronic  fox  call  one 
night,  and  noticed  the  sounds  from  the 
speaker  seemed  to  be  fading.  When  the 
hunter  turned  on  his  light,  he  could  see 
a great-horned  owl  attempting  to  fly 
away  with  his  speaker. — DGP  Willis  A. 
Sneath,  Brockway. 


Can’t  Please  ’Em  All 

I have  read  hundreds  of  I6mm  film 
reports  that  flow  through  our  office  from 
users  of  films  from  our  library.  Under 
remarks  I find  words  like  good,  excel- 
lent, great,  educational,  etc.  A classic 
which  crossed  my  desk  recently  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  film,  but  rather 
the  plastic  shipping  case.  From 
Maryanne  Preghtel,  staff  member  at 
Ivan  McKeever  Learning  Genter: 
“They  sure  don’t  make  these  film  cases 
for  women  with  long  nails!  ” — GIA  Fred 
H.  Servey,  Franklin. 

Price  of  Curiosity 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY— A man 
telephoned  to  tell  me  he  had  a raccoon 
in  his  attic  and  that  he’d  caught  it  in  a 
box  trap.  A few  days  later  he  went  up  on 
his  roof  to  patch  any  damage  he  found 
and  was  quite  surprised  to  discover  the 
head  of  another  raccoon  protruding 
through  his  roof  This  second  coon  had 
chewed  through  the  roof  and  poked  his 
head  through  to  look  around.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  became  wedged  in  the  hole 
and  died. — DGP  William  Wasserman, 
Lansdale. 

Definition 

SOUTHWEST  DIVISION— At  a re- 
cent law  enforcement  conference  held 
by  the  Game  Gommission,  I finally 
found  out  just  what  middle  age  is.  It  is 
that  period  of  life  when  you’re  too  old  to 
be  out  jogging  to  keep  healthy  and  too 
young  to  be  out  jogging  to  regain  your 
health  cifter  a heart  attack.  I must  be 
middle  aged. — LMO  R.  B.  Belding, 
Waynesburg. 


But  How  Big  Were  Towns? 

SOUTHWEST  DIVISION— Our 
hunter  education  courses  have  been 
well  accepted,  with  few  complaints  or 
unusual  things  happening  anymore.  We 
did  feel  it  was  a little  rare  when  George 
Dzyak  and  Socrates  Louies  of  the  West 
Newton  Sportsmen’s  Glub  put  on  a class 
and  had  students  from  twenty  different 
towns  out  of  a total  of  sixty-three 
students. — GIA  John  Badger,  Ligonier. 
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Sportsmen  in  Pennsylvania  con- 
tinue to  benefit  through  the  ongoing 
cooperation  that  began  years  ago  be- 
tween the  Western  Pennsylvania  Con- 
servancy and  the  Game  Commission. 
Never  has  the  cooperative  spirit  been 
more  productive  than  in  the  recent  ac- 
quisition by  the  Game  Commission  of 
over  12,000  acres  of  wild  land  in  Clinton 
and  Centre  counties. 

On  a number  of  occasions  in  the  past, 
and  in  the  most  recent  transaction, 
there  have  been  insurmountable  obsta- 
cles which  prevented  the  state  agency 
from  acquiring  desirable  tracts  of  land. 
In  some  of  these  instances,  acquisition 
efforts  have  been  brought  to  fruition  by 
actions  of  conservation-minded  groups 
such  as  the  Conservancy. 

In  the  most  recent  acquisition,  the 
12,670-acre  remote  mountain  tract  en- 
compassing the  Cherry  Run  watershed 
became  a new  State  Game  Lands  after 
an  intense  eight-year  period  of  negotia- 
tions. 

The  Game  Commission  first  became 
interested  in  the  Cherry  Run  property 


in  the  mid-1960s,  but  was  unable  to  con- 
clude negotiations  at  that  time.  In  1971 
the  Western  Pennsylvania  Conservancy 
launched  negotiations  with  the  B & R 
Lumber  Company  of  Johnstown,  owner 
of  the  tract.  The  purchase  was  finally 
made  just  a few  months  ago. 

Early  in  the  negotiations,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Environmental 
Resources  was  interested  in  the  tract, 
since  it  adjoins  Bald  Eagle  State  Forest. 
However,  DER  was  unable  to  come  up 
with  funds  for  acquisition,  and 
suggested  that  the  Conservancy  pursue 
the  project  with  another  state  conserva- 
tion agency. 

Ths  only  asset  of  the  company  was 
land.  The  company  stock  was  purchased 
by  the  Conservancy  and  the  firm  was 
liquidated  in  the  largest  undertaking  in 
the  Conservancy’s  47-year  history.  The 
real  estate  was  transferred,  at  cost,  to 
the  Game  Commission. 

A cash  outlay  for  the  tract  was  far 
beyond  the  financial  capabilities  of 
either  the  Conservancy  or  the  Game 
Commission.  The  Conservancy,  for  the 
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first  time  in  its  history,  borrowed  funds 
under  a long-term  arrangement  from 
Mellon  Bank  in  Pittsburgh.  The  loan 
will  make  it  possible  for  the  Conser- 
vancy to  keep  its  revolving  land  acquisi- 
tion fund  intact  and  available  for  other 
projects  already  under  negotiation.  The 
Game  Commission  has  agreed  to  reim- 
burse the  Conservancy  for  the  land  over 
a period  of  years. 

Cherry  Run,  between  Big  Mountain 
and  Bear  Mountain,  is  in  the  heart  of  a 
vast  oak  forest  that’s  home  to  white- 
tailed deer,  black  bear,  wild  turkey  and 
other  forest  wildlife  species.  The  re- 
mote, pure,  native  brook  trout  stream 
has  been  designated  a “wilderness  trout 
stream”  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission.  Brookies  run  up  to  12 
inches  in  size.  Brown  and  rainbow  trout 
also  thrive  in  the  stream. 

Fish  stocking  has  been  discontinued 
in  Cherry  Run  because  the  native  brook 
trout  reproduce  so  well  in  its  waters. 
Now  that  the  stream  is  owned  by  the 
Game  Commission,  continuation  of 
high  water  quality  is  assured.  The  tract, 
which  will  be  designated  State  Game 
Lands  195,  also  includes  the  watersheds 
of  five  smaller  streams. 

The  Cherry  Bun  project,  located  be- 
tween State  College  and  Lock  Haven, 
also  straddles  Big  Fishing  Creek  and  in- 
cludes its  water  gap  through  Big  and 
Bear  Mountains.  It  is  next  to  Lamar  Na- 
tional Fish  Hatchery,  a major  fish  cul- 
tural center  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service. 

Mixed  Oak  Forests 

Most  of  the  Cherry  Run  project  is 
covered  with  mixed  oak  forests,  similar 
to  those  which  predominate  in  many  of 
the  valleys  and  on  numerous  ridges  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  ridge  tops  within  the 
project  are  capped  by  young  gray  birch 
stands. 


A small  portion  of  the  tract  was  lum- 
bered about  five  years  ago,  but  most  of 
the  old  timber  in  the  project  still  re- 
mains. 

The  Game  Commission,  which  will 
essentially  provide  permanent  protec- 
tion of  the  land,  will  manage  the  tract 
primarily  as  wildlife  habitat.  Chief  rec- 
reational opportunities  on  the  new 
Game  Lands  will  be  hunting,  fishing 
and  hiking. 

For  those  wanting  to  get  away  from  it 
all  and  back  into  a remote  area  without 
roads,  vehicles  and  humans.  State 
Game  Lands  295  is  an  ideal  spot. 

Cherry  Run  will  be  maintained  in  its 
natural  free-flowing  state,  with  no  ponds 
or  impoundments. 

The  tract  is  available  for  immediate 
public  use.  It  can  be  reached  by  taking 
Exit  25  south  from  Interstate  Route  80 
and  driving  two  miles  to  the  Lamar  Na- 
tional Fish  Hatchery  off  Route  64. 

This  new  State  Game  Lands  is  the 
second  largest  tract  ever  acquired  by  the 
Game  Commission.  The  largest  acquisi- 
tion was  29,058  acres  which  is  now  a part 
of  State  Game  Lands  2II  in  Dauphin 
County,  purchased  in  1945. 

The  7,500-member  Western  Penn- 
sylvania Conservancy  is  the  State’s 
largest  private  land  conservation  or- 
ganization. It  has  acquired  more  than 
75,000  acres  of  land  for  five  state  parks, 
four  nature  reserves,  and  substantial 
additions  to  State  Forest  and  Game 
Lands.  Its  aid  to  the  Game  Commission 
in  the  acquisition  of  certain  tracts,  un- 
available to  the  agency  through  normal 
proceedings,  has  been  incalculable. 

In  1976  the  Conservancy  acquired 
and  transferred  to  the  Game  Commis- 
sion a 684-acre  addition  to  Conneaut 
Marsh  in  Crawford  County.  The  entire 
marsh.  State  Game  Lands  213,  consists 
of  more  than  5,400  acres  extending  from 
the  mouth  of  Conneaut  Lake,  under  the 
Interstate  Route  79  bridge,  to  French 
Creek,  where  it  drains.  Again  in  August, 
1979,  the  Conservancy  acquired  and 
transferred  to  the  Game  Commission 
another  75-acre  addition  to  this  Game 
Lands. 

Conneaut  Marsh  is  considered  one  of 
the  finest  wetlands  in  the  state.  Water- 
fowl,  songbirds,  mammals  and  amphi- 
bians are  attracted  by  its  plentiful  water 
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and  varied  habitat  of  marsh,  second- 
growth  upland  woods  and  abandoned 
farm  fields.  Nesting  bald  eagles  also 
make  their  home  in  the  marsh. 

In  1973  the  Conservancy  acquired 
nearly  1,900  acres  of  remote,  forested 
land  in  Westmoreland  and  Indiana 
counties  for  expansion  of  State  Game 
Lands  153.  The  land,  including  a desir- 
able section  of  the  Conemaugh  River 
gorge,  was  conveyed  to  the  Game 
Commission. 

During  the  same  year  the  Conser- 
vancy purchased  and  then  transferred  to 
the  Game  Commission  about  1,200 
acres  of  Schollards  Wetlands  in  Law- 
rence and  Mercer  Counties.  This  water- 
fowl  habitat  created  SGL  284. 

In  another  of  its  more  important 


transactions,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Game  Commission,  the  Conservancy 
acquired  a parcel  of  about  1,275  acres  in 
State  Game  Lands  53,  Fulton  County. 
The  accmisition  not  only  helped  protect 
the  wild  qualities  of  the  Game  Lands, 
but  it  also  prevented  the  potential  pollu- 
tion of  Meadowgrounds  Lake,  operated 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission. 
This  tract,  too,  was  conveyed  to  the 
Game  Commission. 

All  in  all,  the  Conservancy  and  the 
Game  Commission  have  an  excellent 
working  relationship,  to  the  benefit  of 
future  generations  of  Pennsylvanians. 
Information  on  the  workings  of  the  Con- 
servancy is  available  from  its  headquar- 
ters at  316  Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  15222. 


LAND  MANAGER  JAMES  RAMSEY  of  Falls  Creek  has  been  named  Pennsylvania’s  wildlife 
officer  of  1979.  He  Is  shown  receiving  a plaque  commemorating  the  honor  from  Soski  PIroeff, 
representative  of  the  Shikar-Safarl  Club. 
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THE  7th  ANNUAL  LEHIGH  VALLEY  Outdoor  Expo  Sports  Show  will  be  held  March  5-9  at  the 
Agricultural  Hall,  Allentown  Fairgrounds,  near  Alientown.  Once  again,  the  North  American  Big 
Game  Trophy  Competition  and  Dispiay  will  be  featured.  The  competition  will  be  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  chapter  of  Safari  Ciub  International.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  oniy 
such  competition  in  the  mid-eastern  region.  Many  entries  from  Pennsyivania  and  surrounding 
states  are  expected.  Photo  above  is  from  iast  year’s  competition.  Photo  by  Tom  Fegely 


JACK  WEAVER^ 

Stamping  your  initials  or 
automobile  operator’s  number 
on  your  traps  will  identify  them 
if  they  are  stolen.  Traps  can  be 
easily  marked  on  the  un- 
derstrap of  steel  traps  or  the 
trigger  dog  of  conibears. 


)<=. LAAGER, 
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February  is  suspended  between 

the  fun  of  early  winter  and  the  excite- 
ment of  spring.  We  now  have  our  fill  of  snow 
and  realize  the  distance  to  spring  renewal. 
The  wild  creatures  begin  to  show  the  ef- 
fects of  winter.  The  whitetail  has  lost  up  to 
one  third  its  body  weight.  The  once  prime 
fur  of  the  red  fox  is  now  rubbed  and  worn 
from  seeking  underground  shelter.  Some 
owls  will  starve  because  their  small  mam- 
mal prey  lies  under  a snow  blanket. 

Some  folks  believe  they  must  do  some- 
thing to  help  wildlife  survive  the  winter. 
However,  they  may  do  more  harm  than 
good.  For  example,  feeding  high  protein 
foods  to  deer  existing  on  a low  protein  diet 
can  create  toxic  digestive  gasses.  Feeding 
migratory  birds  such  as  ducks  can  hold 
them  north  in  severe  weather. 

This  is  a good  month  to  go  afoot  into  the 
woods  and  fields,  enjoy  the  solitude  and 
again  acquaint  yourself  with  outdoor  life. 

February  1 — Southwest  Division  Office 
called  to  report  a deer  that  had  been  hit  by  a 
city  bus  near  McKeesport.  Deputies  Milt 
Jarvis  and  Don  Hoffman  joined  me  to  look 
for  the  injured  deer.  Soon  we  had  a report  of 
a deer  being  hit  by  a car  in  White  Oak,  a few 
miles  away.  After  several  hours  of 
backtracking  in  the  snow  we  were  able  to 
put  the  story  together.  A woman  in  White 
Oak  bumped  a deer  with  her  car.  The  deer 
fled  up  the  ridge  line  and  descended  to 
cross  the  ice-covered  Youghiogheny  River. 
On  the  other  side,  and  several  miles  from 
the  first  vehicle  collision,  the  deer  was 
struck  by  a city  bus  while  crossing  the  road 
near  the  Boston  Bridge.  It  continued  up  the 
hillside  and  we  took  up  the  track.  After  sev- 
eral hundred  steep  and  brushy  yards.  Dep- 
uty Milt  Jarvis  jumped  the  deer  out  of  its 
bed.  Milt  called  us  in  and  explained  that  the 
deer  ran  with  its  tail  up  and  moved  well.  He 
did  not  attempt  to  shoot  the  deer  and  I 
praised  “Red”  for  his  good  judgment.  Slid- 
ing down  the  slope,  we  joked  about 
Pittsburgh  deer  being  as  tough  as  the 
Steelers. 

February  3 — Deputy  Wayne  Lykens  and 
I were  called  to  an  apartment  complex  in 
Moon  Township  to  service  a great  horned 
owl  complaint.  The  new  apartments  were 
built  in  a woodlot  and  the  owl  had  been 
perching  on  second  floor  balconies  eating 
handouts  from  some  of  the  tenants.  When 
the  owl  buzzed  several  tenants  in  the  court- 
yard, a panic  developed.  We  located  the 
large  bird  on  a balcony  and  he  twisted  his 
head  and  winked  at  us  from  above.  We  set 
up  a nylon  net  with  long  reach  poles.  As  we 
began  to  lift  the  net,  the  owl  clacked  his 
beak  and  flew  away. 


By  Bob  MacWilliams 

District  Game  Protector 
Aiiegheny  County 

We  found  that  several  tenants  had 
threatened  to  kill  the  large  bird,  while 
another  faction  insisted  on  feeding  the  owl 
to  make  it  a pet.  We  informed  the  residents 
that  killing  the  bird  would  result  in  state  and 
federal  action.  We  also  told  them  that  feed- 
ing only  complicated  the  situation  and 
further  domesticated  a wild  bird  of  prey. 
After  several  return  trips,  we  determined 
that  the  owl  had  relocated. 

February  6 — Today  was  one  of  many  “in 
school”  days.  Mr.  George  Messner  is  a 
teacher  at  McGee  Elementary  School  and 
is  also  setting  up  a nature  area  on  school 
grounds.  We  saw  the  movie  “Game  Lands 
for  Wildlife  and  People”  and  the  kids  re- 
sponded with  endless  questions  about 
wildlife.  This  kind  of  open  discussion,  stimu- 
lated by  a film,  slides,  or  a few  hands-on 
specimens  is  a fine  way  to  get  the  wildlife 
story  across  to  young  people.  Everyone  put 
on  winter  clothes  and  we  went  for  a “snow 
walk”  through  the  nature  area.  George 
Messner  and  I identified  trees,  tracks,  and 
dried  weeds.  The  kids  expressed  apprecia- 
tion for  the  afternoon  of  nature  events. 
Anti-hunting,  anti-trapping  and  anti-gun 
movements  prey  upon  the  sympathy  of 
some  teachers  and  many  young  students. 
Our  work  in  elementary  schools  is  an  impor- 
tant mission.  Our  goal  is  to  simply  present 
the  facts  about  nature,  wildlife  and  its  life- 
and-death  cycles  in  an  honest  and  interest- 
ing way. 

February  10 — Because  small  game 
populations  appear  to  be  down,  we  bor- 
rowed some  pheasant  traps  from  the 
Southwest  Game  Farm  and  set  up  a wild 
pheasant  trapping  program  in  the  metro- 
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Pittsburgh  area.  Our  objective  was  to  live- 
trap  city  ringnecks  and  relocate  the  birds  in 
designated  country  areas  where  their  ad- 
justment could  be  monitored.  It  was  a learn- 
ing experience  for  all  of  us.  We  found  the 
population  of  pheasants  in  the  city  to  be 
down  as  much  as  in  the  country.  With  no 
hunting  and  little  predation,  city  fields 
where  twenty  to  thirty  birds  used  to  spend 
the  winter  now  held  but  three  or  four  birds. 
Where  had  they  gone? 

During  the  winter,  two  long-tailed 
ringneck  roosters  were  turned  in  to  us  for 
examination.  Both  had  starved  during  the 
long  period  of  snow.  The  only  bird  captured 
was  taken  with  a mirror.  He  saw  his  own 
image  and  entered  the  trap  to  confront  his 
“adversary.”  Our  biologists  continue  to 
explore  the  small  game  decline,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  caused  by  a number  of  factors 
such  as  hard  winters,  wet  spring  weather, 
loss  of  habitat  and  predation. 

February  12 — Game  Protectors  Charlie 
May  and  Doug  Killough  joined  me  today  to 
inspect  a small  nursery  that  was  severely 
damaged  by  deer.  The  elderly  owner 
wanted  us  to  shoot  the  deer  that  had  eaten 
much  of  his  stock.  His  nursery  adjoins  a 
large  cemetery  and  woodlot  in  Ross  Town- 
ship, which  is  closed  to  hunting.  We 
explained  that  only  the  resident  owner 
could  shoot  deer  for  crop  damage.  Later  we 
attended  a township  supervisors  meeting 
where  the  distraught  owners  asked  the 
police  or  some  person  to  take  care  of  the 
deer.  We  suggested  sport  hunting  to  keep 
the  obviously  expanding  deer  population  in 
proper  control.  By  now  a state  representa- 
tive has  inquired  into  the  problem,  but  the 
township  remains  closed  to  hunting  and  the 
elderly  nurseryman  faces  another  winter  of 
shrub-eating  deer. 

February  15 — Back  in  school  again.  This 
time  Special  Waterways  Deputy  Don 
Kingery  and  I were  given  a warm  reception 
at  the  Burchfield  Elementary  school.  Don 
and  I used  the  film  “Wood  Duck  World”  to 
demonstrate  the  annual  loss  of  young  wild 
birds  and  animals  to  predators  in  nature. 
Most  of  the  youngsters  did  not  realize  the 
hazards  confronting  wild  creatures  as  they 
struggle  to  reach  adulthood. 

February  17 — Deputy  Dale  McCullough 
testified  with  me  today  at  a hearing  in  Oak- 
dale resulting  from  an  incident  during 
antlerless  deer  season.  Two  men  drove  a 


jeep  over  a farmer’s  field,  put  up  two  deer  in 
brush,  jumped  out  and  shot  one  of  the  deer. 
The  driver  was  charged  with  driving  cleared 
fields  and  using  a vehicle  to  hunt  for  deer. 
He  had  been  caught  in  these  fields  by  the 
farmer  on  a previous  occasion  and  had 
been  put  off  the  property.  With  all  this,  the 
offender  insisted  that  he  had  done  nothing 
wrong!  This  type  of  incident  can  lose  hun- 
dreds of  hunting  acres  that  have  been  open 
to  good  sportsmen. 

February  20 — Special  Waterways  Dep- 
uty Denny  Gondella  assisted  me  today  at  a 
Boy  Scout  browse-cutting  session  set  up  by 
Farm  Game  Manager  Jim  Way.  While  the 
scouts  took  a lunch  break,  Denny  and  I 
showed  the  young  men  types  of  traps,  trap 
sets,  and  Denny’s  fur  collection.  We  had  a 
hard  time  digging  a dirt  hole  set  in  the  fro- 
zen ground,  but  the  boys  came  away  with  a 
better  understanding  of  trapping  methods 
and  the  important  role  trapping  plays  in 
wildlife  management. 

February  22 — DGP  Sam  Lockerman  and 
I met  Conservation  Information  Assistant 
(CIA)  John  Badger  at  Pittsburgh’s  Civic 
Arena  to  set  up  the  Game  Commission  dis- 
play for  the  upcoming  Sportsmen’s  Show. 
The  show  couldn’t  be  held  at  a better 
time — everyone  has  cabin  fever. 
Thousands  pour  in  nightly  to  view  the  hun- 
dreds of  outdoor  exhibits.  This  annual 
event  is  a great  opportunity  to  renew  ac- 
quaintances with  sportsmen,  hear  their 
comments,  and  explain  new  programs. 

February  25 — Deputy  Bob  McGinnis  and 
I apprehended  a beaver  trapper  who  had 
taken  a twenty-pound  beaver  with  a 220 
conibear  trap.  This  trap  is  illegal  for  all  trap- 
ping, as  explained  in  the  hunting  and  trap- 
ping digest.  The  next  morning  Deputy  Mike 
Vosel  and  I visited  the  sporting  goods  store 
that  was  selling  the  traps.  The  store  had 
been  warned  before,  so  this  time  we  took 
the  beaver  and  trap  to  show  the  results  of 
illegal  trapping  methods.  Now  the  store  has 
tags  saying  “Illegal  in  Pennsylvania”  on  the 
remaining  stock  of  220  traps. 

I stopped  at  headquarters  (in  my  home) 
just  long  enough  to  greet  my  wife  Linda  and 
pick  up  my  projector  and  slides.  I spoke  at  a 
Cub  Scout  Blue  and  Gold  Dinner  in 
Coraopolis,  showing  slides  of  Allegheny 
County  wildlife  and  enjoying  open  discus- 
sion with  the  many  parents  and  youngsters 
attending. 
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Hunting  Accidents  Haived 
in  Twenty  Years 

By  Chuck  Fergus 


ANY  HUNTING  accidents  are 
terrible  tragedies:  sons  shot  by 
fathers,  stray  bullets  that  penetrated 
houses  and  wounded  occupants,  and 
hunters  hurt  by  firearms  discharged 
when  pulled  through  fences  or  dropped 
on  the  ground.  Fortunately,  there  are 
fewer  such  tragedies  in  Pennsylvania 
today — only  half  as  many  as  twenty 
years  ago — and  much  of  the  credit  goes 
to  “Hunter  Safety,”  an  educational 
program  designed  cooperatively  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Gommission  and 
Penn  State. 

Representing  the  Gommission,  which 
funded  the  program,  is  hunter  educa- 
tion specialist  John  G.  Behel.  He  began 
working  with  Penn  State’s  Dr.  Frank 
Anthony,  an  agricultural  educator,  in 
1958.  That  year,  there  were  27  deaths 
and  453  woundings  among  985,070 
licensed  hunters.  Those  480  aceidents 
are  almost  double  the  247  recorded  in 
1977,  when  1,285,013  hunters  caused  a 
record  low  10  fatal  and  237  nonfatal  ac- 
cidents. And  the  greater  number  of 
people  in  1977  hunted  on  substantially 
fewer  acres  than  were  open  two  decades 
earlier. 

Since  1969  all  first-time  hunters 
under  age  sixteen  have  taken  the  course 
designed  by  Anthony  and  Behel.  Of  the 
1.28  million  hunters  last  year,  60,000 
were  youngsters  who’d  taken  hunter 
safety.  The  six-hour  course  includes  vis- 
ual displays,  discussion,  lectures  on 
sporting  arms  and  ammunition,  safe  gun 
handling,  survival,  and  the  responsioil- 
ity  of  carrying  a firearm.  It  is  taught 
several  times  a year  in  summer  and  early 
autumn  by  district  game  protectors  and 
members  of  local  sportsmen’s  clubs, 
often  at  several  locations  in  each  county. 

A decreasing  number  of  accidents 
caused  by  the  young — formerly  a high- 
risk  segment  of  the  hunting  popula- 
tion— shows  the  course’s  effectiveness. 
Behel  and  Anthony  feel  all  first-time 


hunters,  regardless  of  age,  should  un- 
dergo training,  also  available  in  corres- 
pondence form  (“Hunting  and  Safety 
Education,  ” Gourse  201)  through  the 
Gollege  of  Agriculture. 

The  course  stresses  that  all  hunters 
should  wear  fluorescent  orange  cloth- 
ing— at  least  a jacket  or  vest  and  a hat. 
Says  Anthony,  “Fluorescent  orange 
clashes  with  woodland  colors.  Brown, 
yellow,  or  red  clothing  can  blend  into 
the  background,  but  not  fluorescent 
orange — once  you  see  that  orange  glow, 
your  mind  says  ‘human.’  ” 

Behel  says  the  most  common  accident 
occurs  when  a hunter  shoots  at  game 
and  wounds  an  unobserved  sportsman. 
“If  a hunter  wears  fluorescent  orange,  ” 

JOHN  BEHEL,  standing,  and  Dr.  Frank  An- 
thony, retired  agricuiturai  educator  from 
Penn  State,  discuss  hunter  education  course 
materiai  which  has  been  instrumentai  in  re- 
ducing the  number  of  hunting  accidents  in 
Pennsyivania. 
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Behel  notes,  “his  odds  of  being  hit  in 
this  manner  are  quite  low.” 

Today,  Anthony,  Behel,  and  the 
Game  Commission  are  asking  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  require  a minimum 
250  square  inches  of  fluorescent  orange 
clothing  during  all  big  game  firearms 
seasons,  except  muzzle-loading  season. 
The  legislature  has  rejected  similar 
legislation  over  the  last  ten  years. 

Despite  a growing  number  of  hunters 
with  formal  training,  accidents  still 
occur  in  which  a hunter  “sees”  a turkey, 
deer,  or  bear,  and  shoots — only  to  find 
he  has  killed  or  wounded  a human  be- 
ing. 

“Experiments  indicate  that  we  see 
what  we  want  to  see,  rather  than  what’s 
actually  there,  ” says  Anthony.  “If  a 
hunter  is  thinking  about  turkeys,  he 
may  automatically  see  a turkey  when  his 
eyes  pick  up  distant  movement.  And 
unless  he’s  aware  of  this  phenome- 
non— that  his  mind  can  make  him  see 
what  he  wants  to  see — he  may  not  look 
carefully  before  he  pulls  the  trigger.” 
Anthony  and  Behel  emphatically  agree 
there  is  no  e.xcuse  for  such  carelessness. 

Anthony  says  a hunter  should  look 
“two  or  three  times  ” before  shooting. 
Hunters  must  be  careful  early  and  late 
in  the  day,  when  visibility  is  limited. 
And  they  should  realize  that  as  the  day 
progresses  they  grow  tired  and  may  be- 
come careless. 

Anthony  retired  from  Penn  State  last 
year,  and  his  hunter  safety  work  is  being 
continued  by  Drs.  David  L.  Howell  and 


Donald  E.  Evans,  both  in  agricultural 
education.  The  two  are  evaluating  the 
effectiveness  of  the  hunter  education 
correspondence  course  and  plan  to  zero 
in  on  first-time  hunters — giving  them 
reading  assignments  and  discussion 
tasks,  then  testing  them  to  identify  and 
correct  attitudes  that  could  lead  to  acci- 
dents. 

Organizations  throughout  the  nation, 
including  the  National  Rifle  Association, 
have  recognized  Behel  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Gommission  as 
leaders  in  hunter  safety  education. 
Behel  says  much  of  the  credit  should  go 
to  Penn  State  and  Prank  Anthony:  “No 
other  long-term  study  or  research  pro- 
gram anywhere  in  the  country  has 
contributed  more  to  the  safety  and  edu- 
cation of  hunters.  ” At  Anthony’s  retire- 
ment, the  Game  Gommission  honored 
him  with  its  Senior  Wildlife  Gonserva- 
tion  Award. 

Still,  Behel  and  Anthony  feel  there’s 
room  for  improvement.  At  present, 
nineteen  states  and  Ganadian  provinces 
have  mandatory  safety  training  for  all 
hunters — first-time  and  veteran.  The 
safety  experts  would  like  to  see 
Pennsylvania  adopt  this  approach,  as 
they  feel  all  sportsmen  should  periodi- 
cally brush  up  their  safety  skills  and  out- 
door ethics. 


From  Research  in  Agriculture,  Research 
Publications,  Pennsylvania  State  University . 
Used  with  permission. 


Book  Review  . . . 


Birds  of  Pennsylvania 

This  update  of  Wood’s  “when  and  where  to  find  them”  has  been  eagerly  awaited  by 
Keystone  birders.  A vital  field  guide  supplement,  this  book  describes  the  seasonal  occur- 
rence and  distribution  in  our  state  of  394  birds,  as  well  as  their  general  breeding  and 
wintering  ranges.  An  expanded  section  lists  date  and  place  of  sighting  of  35  species 
escaped  from  captivity.  Introductory  material  has  been  revised,  updated  and  rearranged;  a 
new  county  outline  map  is  helpful,  and  the  additional  use  of  metric  units  conforms  to 
scientific  practice.  The  text  on  each  species  is  more  succinct  than  in  previous  editions,  but 
the  use  of  more  material  (such  as  new  sightings)  and  larger  type  make  the  book  longer. 
Fifteen  new  drawings  have  been  added  but  the  short  descriptions  dropped  as  unneces- 
sary since  this  is  not  a field  guide.  Despite  the  book’s  expansion,  the  price  is — 
miraculously — ^the  same.  Every  birdwatcher  in  Pennsylvania  should  have  a copy.  (Birds  of 
Pennsylvania,  1 979  revision,  by  Merrill  Wood,  1 64  pp.,  softbound.  Order  from  BIRDS,  Box 
6000,  University  Park,  Pa.  16802.  $2.12  including  tax.) 
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PENNSYLVANIA’S  beaver  range  is 
as  varied  as  the  topographical 
characteristics  of  the  state  itself.  Beaver 
populations  range  from  extremely  high 
in  the  northwestern  and  the  northeast- 
ern counties  to  virtually  nonexistent  in 
the  southeast  sector  of  the  state.  This  is  a 
reflection  on  the  availability  of  suitable 
habitat.  The  northwestern  and  north- 
eastern counties  have  an  abundance  of 
swamps,  lakes  and  marshes  in  fairly  re- 
mote country.  Yet  the  extremely  high 
populations  of  flat-tails  in  these  regions 
still  pose  terrific  damage  problems  for 
the  game  protectors  servicing  districts 
there. 

Because  of  the  beaver’s  potential  for 
flooding  roads  and  fields  and  seemingly 
insatiable  capacity  for  cutting  trees,  the 
Game  Commission  is  not  interested  in 
re-establishing  them  in  the  highly  de- 
veloped southeastern  counties.  Perhaps 
the  area  where  there  exists  the  least  po- 
tential for  human-beaver  conflicts  is  the 
northcentral  portion  of  the  state.  Yet 
this  is  not  prime  beaver  habitat  either. 
The  forest  types  present  in  this  area  do 
not  provide  ideal — or  even  good — 
beaver  food.  And  there  just  aren’t 
enough  swamps  and  lakes  to  support 
large  numbers  of  beavers.  So  the  north- 
central  counties  provide  only  marginal 
beaver  habitat  at  best. 

These  are  the  reasons  the  Game 
Commission  established  various  seasons 
and  limits  for  different  areas  of  the  state. 
There  is  a maximum  five-beaver  limit  in 
Bradford,  Crawford,  Pike,  Susque- 
hanna and  Wayne  counties,  and  a 
three-beaver  limit  over  the  rest  of  the 
state.  Trappers  who  plan  on  trapping  in 
two  different  counties  with  conflicting 
limits  should  not  encounter  any  prob- 
lems, provided  they  don’t  exceed  the 
season  limits  established  for  the  coun- 
ties they  trap  in.  For  example,  a trapper 
may  trap  three  beavers  in  Tioga  County 
and  then  take  two  more  from  neighbor- 
ing Bradford  County. 

There  are  more  special  regulations 
governing  beaver  trapping  than  any 
other  trapping  activity.  This  is  partly 
because  beavers  were  not  always  so 
prevalent  in  Pennsylvania.  At  the  turn 
of  the  century,  the  beaver  was  virtually 
gone  from  the  state.  The  Game  Com- 
mission re-established  them  here  in 


BY  JACK  WEAVER 

1917  and  granted  them  full  protection 
until  their  number  expanded  suffi- 
ciently to  allow  a season  in  1934,  but 
with  sufficient  regulations  to  guarantee 
the  population  would  not  be  threatened 
again. 

The  beaver  is  not  a difficult  animal  to 
trap.  It  not  only  restricts  itself  to  a par- 
ticular water  course  but  also  confines  its 
primary  activities  to  specific  channels 
and  maintains  a regimented  schedule  of 
activities.  A trapper  can  easily  take  ad- 
vantage of  these  characteristics.  In  addi- 
tion, the  development  of  body-gripping 
traps  made  experts  out  of  novice  beaver 
trappers  almost  overnight.  So  there  was 
a definite  need  to  further  regulate  the 
beaver  trapper,  both  to  protect  the  re- 
source and  to  maintain  a degree  of  fair 
chase  within  the  sport.  The  majority  of 
beaver  trappers  haven’t  complained 
about  the  regulations  surrounding  their 
sport  but  they  have  asked  for  explana- 
tions of  some  of  the  terms  used  in  the 
law. 

One  of  the  terms  which  has  generated 
many  inquiries  is  “guide  stick.  A guide 
stick  is  a stick  placed  in  such  a manner 
that  it  will  aid  in  guiding  a beaver  into  a 
trap.  Under  the  special  regulations  for 
beavers,  only  raw  native  materials  less 
than  two  feet  long  may  be  placed  as 
guide  sticks.  They  are  most  frequently 
used  in  connection  with  the  body- 
gripping trap,  and  therein  lies  the  con- 
fusion. The  two  sticks  commonly  used  to 
anchor  the  body-gripping  trap  may  not 
be  considered  guide  sticks,  provided 
that  they  are  not  also  functioning  as 
^ide  sticks.  When  a body-gripping  trap 
is  used  in  shallow  water,  a ‘ diving  stick  ’ 
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is  needed  to  cause  the  beaver  to  dive 
and  go  through  the  trap.  Otheiwise  a 
beaver  swimming  on  top  of  the  water 
will  pass  over  the  trap.  Persons  wishing 
to  circumvent  the  regulations  have  de- 
vised compromises,  all  of  which  are  il- 
legal. For  example,  a trapper  might 
cross  (over  the  top  of  the  trap)  the  two 
sticks  that  hold  the  trap  up.  Or  he  might 
suspend  a trap  from  a pole  placed  over 
the  channel.  If  these  are  over  two  feet  in 
total  length  they  are  illegal,  for  they  also 
double  as  diving  sticks. 

Another  term  is  “fencing.  ” What  con- 
stitutes a fence?  A fence  is  any  con- 
glomeration of  sticks,  or  other  material, 
fastened  together  so  as  to  effectively 
barricade  a beaver  channel,  or  ci  eek,  so 
that  a beaver  has  no  choice  but  to  go 
through  the  hole  where  the  trap  is. 

The  law  also  prohibits  setting  a trap 
v/ithin  twenty-five  feet  of  a beaver’s 
house  or  dam.  As  there  are  often 
numerous  dams,  large  and  small,  within 
one  colony,  then  when  is  a dam  a dam? 
Generally  speaking,  a beaver  dam  is  any 
type  of  dam  built  by  beavers  and  serving 
to  hold  or  retain  water. 

The  definition  of  a beaver  house  can 
be  confusing  too.  Beavers  make  and  use 
holes  in  the  banks  of  streams  and  ponds. 
The  se  holes  may  function  either  as 


homes  or  as  feeding  holes.  It  is  legal  to 
place  a trap  at  the  entrance,  provided  an 
underwater  set  is  made  and  the  beaver 
has  not  placed  a “cap  ’ of  mud  and  sticks 
over  the  hole  to  make  it  an  obvious 
house.  There  can  be  several  houses  in 
one  pond  aside  from  the  main  lodge.  It  is 
illegal  to  set  a trap  at  the  entrance  to  any 
that  have  a cap  over  the  top.  Since  it 
sometimes  calls  for  experience  to  make 
these  determinations,  it  is  wise  to  ask 
your  local  game  protector  for  his  opinion 
before  setting  a trap — especially  since 
violations  of  these  regulations  now  carry 
a penalty  of  $200. 

The  law  says  that  each  beaver  trap  or 
trap  chain  must  have  a metal  tag  at- 
tached, and  an  additional  tag  must  be 
placed  above  the  ice  or  water  level. 
Thus,  if  a trapper  has  two  traps  set  un- 
derwater at  one  location,  he  must  have  a 
tag  on  each  trap  chain  and  two  additional 
tags  placed  above  the  ice  or  water.  He 
would  need  a total  of  four  tags  at  this 
particular  set. 

The  Game  Gommission  staff  is  cur- 
rently reviewing  these  regulations  for 
possible  changes  and  updating  to  reflect 
current  needs.  If  any  changes  are  made, 
they  will  be  published  in  the  “Hunting 
and  Trapping  Digest  ’ which  is  issued 
with  each  hunting  license. 


Booki  in  Bmt . . . 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  Game  Commission) 

Canoeing  the  Indian  Way,  by  Pierre  (Albert  Van  Sicien)  Pulling,  David  McKay  Co.,  2 
Park  Ave.,  NYC  10016,  118  pp.  $8.95.  The  author  is  Emeritus  Professor  of  Biology  at 
Idaho  State  University  and  a genuine  expert  in  many  outdoor  fields — or  streams.  Though 
this  is  basically  an  informative  volume.  Pulling’s  longtime  love  for  the  loveliest  water  craft 
shows  constantly.  Step-by-step  instructions  on  the  four  basic  paddle  strokes  and  three 
additional  ones  that  the  Indians  used  and  advice  for  hunters  and  fishermen  who  use 
canoes  are  among  the  highlights  here. 

The  Sportsman’s  Guide  to  Swamp  Camping,  by  J.  Wayne  Fears,  David  McKay  Co.,  2 
Park  Ave.,  NYC  1 001 6, 274  pp.,  $1 2.95.  Swamps  are  excellent  game  and  fish  habitats,  but 
there’s  a mystery  about  them  that  most  persons  fear.  This  book  tells  how  you  can  go  into  a 
swamp  and  live  there  in  comfort  for  days  or  weeks  on  end.  Fears,  a professional  natural 
resource  manager,  has  been  doing  it  since  he  was  a youngster.  His  advice  on  the  proper 
equipment,  food  and  cooking,  travel  methods,  safety,  and  numerous  other  subjects  can’t 
be  faulted. 
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One  of  the  expected  outcomes  of  the 
time  students  spend  in  school  is  the  ability 
to  read.  That’s  a fair  expectation  and  one 
that  obviously  deserves  a great  deal  of  at- 
tention. 

The  research  that’s  been  done  in  recent 
years,  and  the  common  sense  of  many  of 
us,  seems  to  say — among  other  things — 
that  the  responsibility  for  teaching  reading 
skills  does  not  rest  solely  with  the  reading 
teacher  at  the  elementary  level.  Instead,  all 
teachers  at  all  levels  need  to  play  an  impor- 
tant role  in  stimulating  and  directing  the 
development  of  these  skills  in  all  students. 
Parents  also  have  a critical  role  in  en- 
couraging their  children  to  read — and  to 
read  with  interest  and  understanding. 

Some  responsibility,  therefore,  falls  to 
the  teachers  in  non-reading  areas.  The  sci- 
ence, history  and  mathematics  teachers 
can  teach  reading  within  their  subject  area 
in  numerous  ways  that  not  only  increase 
the  level  of  reading  skills,  but  also  increase 
the  student’s  interest  and  achievement  in 
the  subject  area. 

Here  are  two  ideas  that  subject  area 
teachers  can  use  to  direct  their  students’ 
reading  and  to  stimulate  more  reading. 

GAME  NEWS  Textbook 

GAME  NEWS  has  been  recognized  by 
numerous  teachers  for  many  years  as  im- 
portant supplementary  reading  for  their 
classes.  The  reading  level  is  appropriate  for 
upper  elementary  and  secondary  grade 
levels.  The  articles  and  features  are  nor- 
mally highly  motivating  because  they  deal 
with  animals,  the  outdoors  and  outdoor 
recreation. 

A simple  example  of  how  GAME  NEWS 
can  be  used  in  the  classroom  was  submit- 
ted recently  by  Robert  L.  Ballantyne,  a biol- 
ogy teacher  at  Boyertown  Area  Senior  High 
School. 

Bob  teaches  the  green  version  of  BSCS 


(Biological  Science  Curriculum  Study). 
When  he  comes  to  Chapter  3,  “Com- 
munities and  Ecosystems,  ” he  makes  the 
following  assignment: 

Reading  Assignment:  "Night  of  The 
Hunting  Moon,”  by  Al  Shimmel,  Pennsyl- 
vania GAME  NEWS,  Vol.  50,  No.  10  (Oct. 
1979),  pp.  2-6. 

1 . After  reading  the  above  article,  com- 
plete the  following  assignment: 

A.  List  in  three  columns  all  auto- 
trophs, first  order  consumers,  and 
second  order  consumers  mentioned 
in  the  article  (even  if  only  briefly  men- 
tioned). 

B.  After  constructing  the  three  col- 
umns, draw  lines  to  construct  food 
webs  from  the  information  provided  in 
the  article.  Connect  only  those  or- 
ganisms that  the  article  indicates  are 
eaten  by  the  consumers  mentioned. 
(Not  all  organisms  will  have  lines  to 
them,  of  course.) 

C.  Make  two  lists,  predators  and 
scavengers,  and  place  each  organism 
that  is  mentioned  as  eating  something 
into  one  or  both  of  the  lists. 

The  completed  assignment  consists  of  a 
list  of  some  1 3 producers,  1 0 primary  con- 
sumers and  8 secondary  consumers. 
Numerous  arrows  connect  the  various  or- 
ganisms showing  who  is  eaten  by  whom. 
Such  an  arrangement  provides  a good  dis- 
cussion framework  for  topics  like  the  in- 
teraction and  interdependence  of  the  com- 
ponents of  ecosystems.  Students  could  be 
asked  to  add  more  arrows  (of  a different 
color,  perhaps)  to  indicate  relationships  not 
mentioned  in  the  article.  In  addition,  the 
teacher  might  ask  the  students  to 
hypothesize  what  would  happen  if  certain 
producers  were  wiped  out  by  disease  or 
overgrazing.  Could  the  plums’  removal 
bring  increased  pressure  on  the  cattails? 
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Such  an  assignment  reinforces  the  con- 
cepts of  ecosystem  components — what 
they  are  and  how  they  interact.  In  addition, 
the  assignment  directs  the  students’  read- 
ing so  that  it  is  done  with  more  purpose, 
more  comprehension  and  more  under- 
standing. 

Collectives 

A collective  is  a word  that  indicates  a 
group  of  things.  A herd,  a covey,  a pride  are 
collectives,  or  groups,  of  animals.  We  often 
talk  of  a herd  of  deer,  a covey  of  quail  and  a 
pride  of  lions.  But  what  about  some  of  those 
other  collectives  we  hear  less  frequently 
because  they  have  slipped  from  our  mod- 
ern vocabulary?  Below  is  a list  of  15  such 
terms.  Can  you  match  them  with  the  correct 
animals? 


1 . BEVY 

A.  FOXES 

2.  BRACE 

B.  HARES 

3.  CAST 

C.  BADGER 

4.  DOWN 

D.  CRANES 

5.  GAGGLE 

E.  BEARS 

6.  GANG 

F.  DUCKS 

7.  HUSKE 

G.  TEAL 

8.  LEASH 

H.  GEESE 

9.  MURDER 

1.  PHEASANTS 

10.  MUTE 

J.  ELK 

11.  NIDE 

K.  QUAIL 

12.  SLEUTH 

L.  WHALES 

13.  SEDGE 

M.  CROWS 

14.  SPRING 

N.  HOUNDS 

15.  CETE 

0.  HAWKS 

Now,  let’s  take  a look  at  the  answers  and 
tj7  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  collec- 
tive word  as  it  relates  to  a particular  animal 
group. 

No.  1 . “Bevy"  probably  originated  from 
the  Italian  “beva,”  meaning  a company  of 
drinking  birds  or  a company  of  women.  Just 
why  the  term  has  been  used  most  with  quail 
is  open  for  speculation.  Answer  is  “K”. 

No.  2.  A “brace"  often  means  a “pair”  of 
something — as  a brace  of  handguns  or  a 
brace  of  dogs.  Ducks  are  often  spotted  in 
pairs,  so  the  answer  is  “F”. 

No.  3.  “Cast”  means  “to  throw”  and 
probably  originated  from  the  Old  Norse 
“Kasta.”  Picture  a kettle  of  broadwings 
looking  as  though  they  had  just  been 
tossed  into  the  air.  Answer  is  “O”. 

No.  4.  To  a Britisher,  a “down”  is  grassy 
pastureland.  That’s  good  habitat  for  the 
rabbit  clan,  so  speaking  of  a “down  of 
hares”  is  akin  to  a “field  of  daisies.”  Answer 
is  "B”. 

No.  5.  "Gaggle,”  more  than  likely,  was 
meant  to  approximate  the  sound  of  a flock 


of  geese — or  women!  R.  L’Estrange  de- 
fined it  in  1 708  as  being  “A  consort  of  loud 
and  tedious  talkers,  that  tired  and  deafn’d 
the  company  with  their  shrill  and  restless 
gaggle.”  (We  know  this  is  not  true  today, 
ladies!)  Answer  is  “H”. 

No.  6.  “Gang”  is  one  of  the  American 
terms  with  unclear  origins.  It  was  most 
commonly  used  to  refer  to  a group  of  elk — 
“J”.  I wonder  why? 

No.  7.  The  Middle  English  “huske”  meant 
“small  home”  or  “covering.”  Could  a huske 
of  hares  mean  a group  of  hares  hiding  or 
nesting  in  one  place?  Answer  is  “B”. 

No.  8.  As  two  was  to  “brace,”  three  is  to 
“leash.”  A leash  of  foxes  was  commonly 
used  at  one  time  but  the  term  could  be 
connected  to  other  triplets  as  well.  Answer 
is  “A”. 

No.  9.  If  you  have  any  ideas  why  a group 
of  crows  would  be  called  a “murder,”  would 
you  pass  them  along  please?  There  might 
be  a connection  between  crows  and  death 
but  OWL  didn’t  find  any  direct  evidence  of 
that  connection.  Answer  is  “M”. 

No.  1 0.  “Mute”  came  to  us  from  the  Latin 
“movere”  meaning  to  move.  Any  ideas  why 
this  would  be  connected  to  a group  of 
hounds?  Answer  is  “N”. 

No.  1 1 . “Nide”  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
"nidus,”  or  nest.  So  a nide  of  pheasants  is  a 
nest  of  pheasants — a group  many  of  us 
have  stumbled  upon  in  spring  and  early 
summer.  Answer  is  “I”. 

No.  1 2.  “Sleuth”  generally  means  slow  or 
slothful.  Apparently  the  guy  who  talked  of  a 
sleuth  of  bears  didn’t  know  the  speed  and 
agility  these  critters  possess!  Answer  is 
“E”. 

No.  13.  A “sedge”  could  be  a wet  area 
covered  with  coarse  sedge  plants.  There- 
fore, a “sedge  of  cranes”  is  once  again 
similar  to  our  expression  of  a “field  of 
daisies.”  Answer  is  “D”. 

No.  14.  “Spring”  has  many  meanings.  In 
old  writings  it  was  used  to  refer  to  a flock  of 
teal.  But  why?  In  one  sense,  a “spring” 
means  a “young  woods.”  Teal  would  be 
found  in  a young  swampy  woods  with 
marshy  plants.  On  the  other  hand,  “spring” 
could  mean  “a  sudden  bursting  forth” — that 
would  apply  to  the  swift  teal  also!  Answer  is 
“G”. 

No.  15.  “Cete”  comes  from  the  Latin 
“coetus”  which  means  a meeting  or 
company — in  this  case,  of  badgers.  If  you 
said  “whales”,  that’s  a logical  choice  but 
the  answer  is  “C”. 

Students  can  use  many  of  these  archaic 
words  in  their  own  compositions  and  at  the 
same  time  practice  good  reading  and  writ- 
ing skills  that  are  so  very  important. 
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IN  BLUE  NOON  light,  the  tracks  are 
distinct.  They  were  made  early  this 
morning  after  the  snow  stopped.  Since 
entering  the  woods  an  hour  ago,  I have 
seen  the  spoor  of  grouse,  squirrels,  and 
deer.  And  now  this,  of  a fox. 

The  old  beagle  sticks  her  nose  in  a 
track,  flops  her  ears,  and  looks  up  quiz- 
zically; snow  flecks  her  gray  muzzle.  I 
lift  the  bolt  of  the  22  rifle,  exposing  the 
brassy  glint  of  a cartridge  I already  knew 
was  there. 

Will  I kill  the  fox?  The  question  slips 
away,  abstract  in  the  reality  of  ice,  black 
branches,  and  a west  wind  mounting.  I 
answer  by  curling  back  the  flaps  on  my 
hat,  exposing  my  ears:  all  senses  must  be 
available  to  the  hunt. 

I study  the  tracks.  They  are  round, 
regular,  and  arranged  in  a neat  line. 
Their  size  tells  me  they  were  made  by  a 
red  fox,  with  its  large,  well-furred  paws, 
rather  than  a gray.  Fur  between  the 
pads  equips  the  red  for  winter,  for  mak- 
ing a living  in  the  snow,  for  evading  a 
hunter. 

The  tracks  move  off  through  the  oaks, 
and  the  dog  and  I follow.  For  half  an 
hour  we  tread  through  woodlots,  brush 
fields,  cropland.  The  new  snow  covers 
ice  formed  when  rain  and  a hard  freeze 
followed  an  earlier  snowfall;  the  footing 
is  treacherous,  and  several  times  I slip, 
once  banging  my  elbow  hard  on  the  ice. 

According  to  the  tracks,  however,  the 
fox  is  quite  able  to  negotiate  the  ice, 
even  to  find  food  on  it:  at  the  edge  of  a 
field  I discover  a dot  of  blood  and  a few 
gray  hairs,  where  a rodent  died.  I find 
where  the  fox  investigated  a squirrel’s 
excavations,  and  where  it  hopped  onto  a 
fallen  tree  to  look  around.  A snatch  of 
Thoreau  pops  into  my  head:  “I  know 
which  way  a mind  wended  this  morn- 
ing.” 

I am  not  surprised  when  the  tracks 
turn  toward  a place  I had  intended  to 
check  all  along.  It  is  a sinkhole,  a land- 
form  common  in  this  valley  of  decayed, 
subterranean  limestone.  I saw  foxes  in 
the  sink  in  August,  when  their  coats 
were  yellow-rea  and  they  looked  thin  as 
whippets  under  the  sparse  pelage. 

I edge  toward  the  sink,  rifle  ready. 
From  the  center  of  the  depression  rise 
jagged  rocks,  like  bad  teeth,  and  a dirt 
ridge  topped  by  a single  pine.  My  eyes 


Chuck 


search  for  a red  coat  on  the  ridge  and  in 
aspens  beyond. 

No  movement,  save  the  rock  of  trees 
in  wind.  No  sound  but  wind.  I have 
come  quietly,  into  wind. 

The  tracks  slant  down  the  side  of  the 
sink.  The  ice  on  this  sun-facing  slope  is 
rotten,  and  my  boots  crunch  through. 
The  dog  follows. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  sink  I find  what  I 
was  afraid  I might:  an  oblong  depression 
in  the  snow  with  fresh  tracks  leading 
away.  I have  ruined  my  chance  at  am- 
bush. The  fox  is  gone  from  its  bed,  and 
now  we  must  play  by  its  rules.  The  dog 
sniffs  the  bed,  wags  her  tail,  whimpers. 
She  has  never  trailed  foxes,  but  the 
scent  tells  her  we  will  hunt,  and  it  is  her 
nature  to  be  excited  by  this. 

The  tracks  are  far  apart  where  the  fox 
bounded  up  the  slope  on  the  other  side 
of  the  sink.  I try  to  climb,  but  slide  back. 
I try  again,  making  unsteady  progress 
from  tree  to  tree.  The  trees  run  out  with 
ten  steep  feet  of  ice  left  to  ascend,  and 
when  I try  to  make  it  my  boots  slip.  I 
land  on  my  side,  swinging  around  to 
slide  feet  first,  fending  off  trees  with  my 
feet  and  skidding  to  a stop  back  at  the 
bottom. 

I try  again,  and  again  slide  back.  I 
solve  the  problem  by  pounding  foot- 
holds with  my  heels,  then  toeing  the 
holds.  The  old  beagle  follows  in  my 
steps. 

Reading  the  tracks,  I find  where  the 
fox  crouched  in  weed  stubble  and 
watched.  The  tracks  lope  away  through 
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a grove  of  planted  pines.  The  dog  follows 
for  a few  feet,  then  turns  to  see  if  I am 
coming.  I contemplate  the  chase.  I will 
not  likely  kill  the  fox.  Still,  I will  try.  I 
will  try  as  another  animal — albeit  an 
enemy,  but  something  of  an  equal  under 
this  harsh,  blue  sky. 

I wonder  if  the  fox  is  one  I watched 
this  summer.  A nearby  den  held  five 
pups  who  wrestled  in  the  alfalfa.  They 
mauled  their  mother,  trying  to  nurse, 
until  she  snapped  and  warned  them 
away.  When  they  wandered  too  far,  the 
vixen  came  to  carry  them  back.  One 
time  she  saw  me.  She  charged  toward 
my  hiding  place  and  veered  aside,  show- 
ing me  the  blonde  length  of  her  body  as 
she  ran  barking  across  the  field.  The  act 
was  effective;  when  I turned  back  to  the 
den,  the  pups  had  disappeared. 

The  old  beagle,  impatient  and  in- 
terested in  the  trail,  wants  me  to  follow. 
Nor  can  I resist  the  chase,  either. 

We  follow  through  the  pines,  across 
an  old  road,  and  into  a decrepit  orchard. 
I find  where  the  fox,  on  three  legs,  uri- 
nated high  on  a shock  of  grass.  A dog, 
then. 

I hold  some  advantages:  it  is  mating 
season,  and  my  fox  may  become  careless 
or  may  attract  a companion  less  wary;  I 
know  the  lay  of  the  land  in  these  revert- 
ing fields  and  pine  plantations;  and 
there  are  hours  before  the  sun  goes 
down.  The  fox  holds  these  cards:  his 
senses  are  far  more  acute  than  mine;  he 
can  run  on  the  snow  crust,  which  I nois- 
ily break  through  time  after  time;  the 
rising  wind  may  erase  his  trail;  and  he 
must  simply  elude,  rather  than  kill. 

I fall  and  slide  down  a short  slope, 
dragging  the  gun  through  the  snow.  I 
dust  myself  off,  blow  snow  from  the 
sight,  unload,  and  clear  the  barrel  with  a 
weed  stem.  I move  on.  The  trail  follows 
an  old  railroad  grade.  Below  and  to  my 
left,  two  deer  are  bedded;  the  doe’s 
breath  jets  before  her  face,  and  her 
blunt-nosed  yearling  dozes,  its  head 
falling  forward  and  then  jerking  back  up, 
like  a child  trying  to  stay  awake  in 
church. 

Although  the  fox  did  not  disturb 
them,  the  deer  rise  when  I pass.  They 
bound  away,  strong  and  sleek;  they  are 
wintering  well. 

Again  I find  where  the  fox  stopped  to 
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watch  his  backtrail,  his  tail  sweeping  the 
snow  where  he  sat.  Beyond,  his  prints 
are  grouped  in  fours,  hind  tracks  ahead 
of  fore.  They  run  for  open  fields. 

I wonder  iff  will  lose  him  in  the  fields. 
I break  into  a trot  to  stay  hard  behind 
him  before  wind  obliterates  all  sign  of 
his  passage.  When  I leave  the  trees,  I 
face  a blast  of  wind.  In  the  field,  ice 
between  corn  stumps  reflects  sky. 
Across  the  valley  a red-roofed  farm- 
house sits  at  the  foot  of  a mountain; 
smoke  curls  from  the  house’s  chimney; 
the  mountain  is  a series  of  blue  knolls 
rising  like  knuckles  on  a fist. 

Halfway  into  the  field,  the  fox’s  tracks 
are  fuzzy,  then  gone.  I look  west.  Snow 
rides  the  wind,  smoking  on  the  ice.  Be- 
side me  the  old  beagle  crouches,  ears 
flying  parallel  to  the  ground. 

Where  would  you  go  if  you  were  a 
hunted  fox.  Halfway  across  the  field  is  a 
rock  pile  overgrowm  with  sumac.  I nod, 
blinking  in  the  wind.  When  I reach  the 
rocks,  I find  a depression  in  the  snow  on 
the  protected  side.  Faint  tracks  lead 
away.  I curse  my  stupidity.  I had  a 
chance  to  come  at  him  from  behind  a 
rise,  and  downwind  to  boot.  I threw  it 
away. 

He  is  taking  me  seriously  now;  the 
trail  swings  wide,  again  running, 
through  a brushy  hollow'  that  bisects  the 
field,  along  a fencerow.  On  the  fence’s 
windward  side  there  is  no  snow  to  track, 
but  I do  not  worry:  the  fox’s  intent  is 
apparent.  He  is  going  back  to  the  woods. 

Tracks  Restored 

The  tracks  are  restored  where  fence- 
row  meets  trees.  Oaks  creak  in  the 
wind.  The  dog  forges  ahead,  nose  in  the 
tracks.  We  trail  through  the  orchard, 
crossing  sign  that  we — the  fox,  the  dog, 
and  I — laid  down  two  hours  earlier.  On 
this  sweep  through  the  reverting  fields, 
my  fox  is  joined  by  another.  When  I read 
this  in  the  snow,  I stop.  The  dog  jumps 
up,  paws  on  my  legs.  Together  we  wait  a 
cold  half-hour,  letting  the  fox  forget,  I 
hope,  about  the  man  and  the  dog. 

When  I start  again,  I concentrate  less 
on  the  trail  itself  than  on  the  cover 
ahead.  The  slower  pace  is  comfortable;  I 
am  weary  high  in  my  thighs  and  hips, 
and  my  knees  are  sore  from  falls  on  the 
ice.  When  fox  tracks  mingle  with  those 


of  deer,  I hold  the  dog  back  to  keep  from 
further  confusing  the  trail. 

In  low  places,  fox  musk  hangs  in  the 
air.  It  smells  like  skunk  scent  but  is  less 
pungent  and  more  agreeable.  The  two 
sets  of  tracks  run  sideby  side.  I know  the 
second  fox  is  a vixen  when  I find  a large 
spot  of  urine  between  tracks  in  the 
center  of  the  trail. 

I begin  taking  small  chances:  twice  I 
cut  corners  and  loop  ahead  where  the 
terrain  tells  me  the  foxes  will  change 
direction.  Both  times  I guess  correctly 
but  am  late  and  find  only  marks  in  the 
snow. 

Again  the  foxes  go  to  the  fields,  and 
again  I decipher  the  trail  over  ice  and 
blowing  snow. 

As  we  hunt  back  to  the  woods,  a hawk 
takes  off  from  the  trees.  It  is  slate  above, 
pale  gray  below;  it  dodges  branches,  fly- 
ing with  short,  powerful  wingbeats,  dis- 
appearing. It  is  a goshawk,  a boreal  ac- 
cipiter  driven  south  by  the  winter.  I 
wonder  that  the  land  can  hold  enough 
prey  to  support  foxes  and  a goshawk,  the 
weasel  whose  trail  I crossed,  the  owls  I 
have  heard  here  so  often,  and  other 
predators  which  doubtless  have  escaped 
my  attention. 

When  I start  tracking  again,  my  legs 
go  out  from  under  me  for  the  umpteenth 
time,  and  I realize  that  not  once  has 
either  fox  slipped. 

I follow  the  trails  into  a bramble 
thicket.  Here  they  separate,  one  set 
doubling  back  toward  the  fields,  the 
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other  heading  into  a narrow  gully  that 
runs  south.  I do  not  like  my  chances  in 
the  fields;  I know,  on  the  other  hand, 
where  the  gully  ends,  and  think  I may 
catch  my  fo.x  there. 

I turn  and  jog  off.  Five  minutes  later  I 
reach  the  spot  where  the  gully  peters 
out  into  low  hills.  I stand,  pulse  racing, 
eyes  watching,  listening  to  my  own  hard 
breath.  Nothing.  No  tracks.  Snow  and 
ice  and  twisted  trees  and  a late  sky,  blue 
and  deepening. 

I am  shivering.  The  old  beagle  sits  in 
the  snow.  The  fox  never  comes. 

In  the  gully  I find  a few  deer  tracks, 
but  no  sign  of  a fox;  maybe  it  sensed  a 
trap.  I head  back  for  the  fields  and  my 
truck,  ready  to  concede  defeat.  But  one 
last  possibility  remains:  the  sink,  where 
hours  ago  I drove  the  dog  fox  from  his 
bed. 

The  way  to  the  sink  is  crisscrossed 
with  deer  trails.  Dead  poke  juts  from  the 
snow,  and  red  dogwood  bristles.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  depression,  I stop.  I smell 
fox  musk.  One  of  the  foxes  is  somewhere 


in  the  sink;  I can  feel  it. 

Matters  have  been  taken  out  of  my 
hands,  events  set  in  motion.  I choose 
the  left  side  of  the  low  ridge  dividing  the 
sink  and  stalk  into  the  breeze.  I move  by 
inches.  Under  the  pines,  the  snow  is 
flufiy  and  silent. 

At  least  to  me. 

But  the  fox  hears  and  is  out  of  her 
form,  across  an  open  patch,  and  behind 
pines — vanishing  noiselessly  as  I raise 
the  rifle. 

The  dog  never  notices,  and  I must 
check  to  be  sure. 

Tracks  are  there.  Far  apart,  rimmed 
by  snow  thrown  by  the  fox’s  feet,  fifty 
feet  from  the  marks  that  set  the  hunt  in 
motion  hours  ago. 

A dove,  pink  and  gray,  hurtles  over  on 
its  way  to  roost.  I climb  out  of  the  sink- 
hole, traverse  the  woods,  and  enter  the 
fields.  Gone  is  the  mind-absorbing  beat 
of  fox  tracks  in  the  snow.  I think  of 
home,  a fire,  food.  It  is  strange  to  con- 
template things  outside  the  present. 

The  dog  and  I fight  the  wind  down  a 
fencerow  where  trees  stand  above  swirl- 
ing snow.  In  the  hedge  lie  gray  and  tan 
stones.  I pick  one  up.  Limestone,  twice 
the  size  of  a brick,  with  straight  edges.  It 
fits  the  crook  of  my  arm. 

Carrying  the  stone,  I bend  back  to  the 
wind  and  trudge  on.  I am  building  a 
wall,  and  this  stone,  this  day,  will  go  in 
it. 


Available  Publications 

The  following  publications  are  available  from  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120.  Prices  quoted 
include  taxes,  handling  and  postage. 

GONE  FOR  THE  DAY,  by  Ned  Smith.  All  of  the  outstanding  columns  and 
artwork  which  appeared  under  this  title  in  GAME  NEWS  during  a four- 
year  period.  Delightful  reading  for  everyone.  208  pp.,  $4. 

PENNSYLVANIA  BIRDLIFE  by  Leo  Luttringer.  All  about  Pennsylvania’s 
birds — what  makes  them  tick,  where  to  find  them,  how  to  identify  them, 
what  to  feed  them,  how  to  conserve  them.  Color  charts.  128  pp.,  $4. 

PENNSYLVANIA  TRAPPING  MANUAL,  by  Paul  Failor,  gives  detailed 
information  on  all  phases  of  these  activities — sets,  baits,  etc.  96  pp.,  $3. 
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Rit  Heller  has  . . . 


Broadheads 
by  the 
Hundreds 


By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  from  the  Author 

SOME  PEOPLE  collect  balls  of  string 
or  balls  of  tinfoil.  They  end  up  with 
spheres  of  dubious  value,  but  it  does 
satisfy  their  collecting  instinct,  much  as 
that  of  the  gray  squirrel  is  satisfied  by 
gathering  and  burying  more  nuts  than  it 
can  ever  find  again  or  utilize. 

Frank  Heller,  better  known  to  his 
many  friends  as  “Rit,”  is  a collector  with 
a passion  somewhere  between  that  of 
the  unenergetic  string-winders  and  the 
gray  squirrels  that  must  collect  to  live. 
Rit  collects  hunting  broadheads.  And, 
hopefully,  the  interest  and  pleasure  he 
derives  from  the  pastime,  which  is  fre- 
quently shared  by  other  hunters  of  the 
bow,  may  perhaps  be  preserved 
through  these  heads  as  historic  memen- 
tos of  the  sport  of  bow  hunting. 

Today  the  Reading  sportsman  is  in  at 
least  the  top  ten  such  collectors  in  the 
United  States  and  is  undisputed  champ- 
ion of  Pennsylvania.  At  the  time  of  our 
interview,  his  collection  consisted  of 
some  520  different  broadheads,  and  it 
doubtless  has  expanded  considerably  by 
this  time.  He  had  acquired  six  more  dif- 
ferent heads  within  two  weeks  after  our 
discussion. 

I asked  Rit  when  and  how  he  started 
collecting  broadheads. 

“Seriously,  about  five  or  six  years  ago. 
I think  I probably  started  by  trying  dif- 
ferent broadheads  for  my  hunting.  One 
day  I went  into  the  basement  and 
started  sorting  some  archery  tackle  and 
discovered  I had  fifteen  or  twenty  dif- 
ferent types  of  broadheads.  I laid  them 
out  on  the  workbench — looking  at 
them,  I marveled  how  dumb  some  of 


RIT  HELLER,  well-known  archery  hunter, 
examines  part  of  his  broadhead  collection. 
About  150  persons  Interested  In  these  Items 
have  formed  the  American  Broadhead  Col- 
lectors Club,  which  meets  annually  In  Clin- 
ton, Indiana. 

them  looked — and  wondered  why  I had 
even  bought  and  shot  them.” 

We  discussed  the  collective  ignor- 
anee  of  many  of  us  in  the  early  days.  Few 
really  understood  the  basics  of  a 
broadhead  that  would  fly  well  and  per- 
form well.  Rit  indicated  that  the  old 
heads  held  a certain  fascination  for  him 
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and  he  began  asking  close  friends  for  any 
old  heads  they  might  have  lying  around. 
He  ended  up  with  an  additional  twenty- 
five  or  thirty.  Then  he  read  an  article  to 
the  effect  that  others  were  collecting 
broadheads.  He  wrote  to  a few  of  them, 
and  they  started  to  swap. 

In  a relatively  short  time  his  collec- 


Schick,  Brookville,  and  Ray  King, 
Coatesville.  Heller  is  a charter  member 
and  a director  of  the  organization. 
Members  meet  annually  at  a broadhead 
tournament  in  Clinton,  Ind.,  usually  in 
May. 

I asked  how  many  recognized 
broadheads  there  are  in  the  country. 


fimimnfHfiUti 


SOME  240  BROADHEADS,  about  half  of  Heller’s  collection,  are  shown  In  this  display.  The 
Collectors  Club  currently  lists  845  different  heads. 


tion  grew  to  several  hundred  of  the  bet- 
ter known  broadheads.  There  were 
enough  odd  and  unusual  ones  that  col- 
lecting them  became  a growing  fascina- 
tion. The  outcome  of  this  national  inter- 
change was  the  American  Broadhead 
Collectors  Club. 

Today  the  club  has  upwards  of  150 
members  from  across  the  United  States. 
Dues  are  $10  a year  and  the  organization 
issues  five  publications  annually.  There 
is  frequently  a fascinating  story  behind  a 
broadhead,  and  some  of  these  are  re- 
viewed in  the  publication.  The  club’s 
equivalent  of  president,  known  as  the 
broadhead  coordinator,  is  Tom  Baldwin 
of  North  Haven,  Conn.  Other  officers 
are;  vice  coordinator,  Lamont  A. 
Granger,  Rochester,  Minn.;  secretary- 
treasurer,  Mel  Mueller,  Danville,  Ilk; 
and  membership  chairman,  Jim  Ellis, 
Paterson,  N.J.  Other  Pennsylvania 
members  include;  Dave  Staples,  Eas- 
ton; Henry  Fulmer,  Port  Royal;  Don 
Seister,  Dillsburg;  Dean  Farkas,  Allen- 
town; Dan  Bellate,  Altoona;  David 


“Eight  hundred  and  forty-five  different 
heads  are  listed  by  the  Collectors  Club. 
This  represents  about  four  hundred 
manufacturers,  since  some  produce 
more  than  one  head.  For  example,  Ace 
has  manufactured  seventy-six  different 
heads.  Of  course,  some  heads  made  by 
manufacturers  are  so  similar  in  design 
that  it  takes  a close  look  to  tell  the  differ- 
ence. Bear  Archery  Company,  for 
example,  has  modified  its  well-known 
head  over  a period  of  years,  and  each 
modification  is  counted  as  a separate 
head  for  collectors.” 

I asked  how  many  heads  originated  in 
Pennsylvania.  Rit  explained  that  few 
were  actually  manufactured  here.  One 
from  this  state  in  his  collection  is  known 
as  a Steinbecker,  because  it  was  styled 
by  a man  named  Steinbeck. 

Many  of  the  heads  in  Rit’s  collection 
originated  in  Wisconsin  and  Michigan. 
These  were  early  on  the  scene  in  con- 
temporary bow  hunting  (Wisconsin  was 
first  with  a special  season  in  1934),  and  it 
naturally  followed  that  manufacturers 
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would  attempt  to  supply  the  new  mar- 
ket. Also,  men  who  made  arrowheads  in 
that  part  of  the  country  had  access  to  a 
lot  of  tool  and  die  work  as  they  were 
machinists  in  the  automobile  industry. 
But  then  World  War  II  came  along  and 
they  couldn’t  get  the  steel  to  make 
them.  Furthermore,  many  of  the  young 
fellows  then  involved  in  archery  and 
bow  hunting  went  into  the  armed  serv- 
ices. When  they  returned,  many  new 
heads  hit  the  market.  That  is  when  Fred 
Bear  came  out  with  his  Razorhead,  a 
design  that  captured  much  of  the  mar- 
ket. Gradually,  innovations  were  intro- 
duced. 

The  first  bowhunting  season  for 
Pennsylvania  in  1951  encouraged  more 
state  manufacturers  to  get  into  the  busi- 
ness of  making  broadheads.  Many  of 
these  were  basement  operations  which 
never  became  a serious  threat  to  any  of 
the  popular  heads  on  the  market.  Yet 
these  are  heads  most  valued  by  collec- 
tors since  there  are  so  few  of  them 
around.  Rit  estimates  between  800  and 
900  heads  actually  have  been  manufac- 
tured. It  is  no  trouble  keeping  current 
since  new  heads  are  immediately  adver- 
tised and  some  of  the  first  ones  are 
purchased  by  collectors. 

I asked  Rit  if  he  believed  that  many  of 
the  heads  produced  commercially  were 
by  people  who  weren’t  necessarily  great 
shakes  as  archers. 

T don’t  know.  But  I think  some  of  the 
good  heads  are  made  by  good  archers.  I 
might  mention  Bear,  Sawicki.  But  some 
of  the  heads  that  we  refer  to  as  junk  were 
surely  made  by  someone  who  simply 
wanted  to  have  his  name  remembered 
for  a broadhead.  If  you  look  at  them 
closely,  there  couldn’t  have  been  much 
thought  given  to  shooting  such  heads 
into  an  animal  and  killing  it.” 

Rit  said  that  being  on  the  mailing  list 
of  the  Collectors  Club  encourages  all 
sorts  of  odd  offerings.  He  showed  a col- 
lection of  gold  heads  that  appeared  little 


FROM  THE  BOWSTRING^ 


different  than  some  of  the  other  stan- 
dard versions  except  for  the  color. 
Nevertheless,  such  heads  do  add  to  the 
total  in  existence. 

“This  must  be  time  consuming  and 
expensive,  ” I suggested,  knowing  that 
Rit  has  a full-time  contracting  business. 

He  grinned.  “For  more  than  a year 
my  long  distance  calls  were  fifty  to  sixty 
dollars  a month.  ” My  wife  thought  I was 
out  of  my  mind,  but  it  was  a good  fast 
way  to  make  contact  with  a lot  of  people 
and  get  action  right  away.  Many  times  I 
find  if  you  write  a letter,  it  might  lie 
around  for  a month  or  so.  You  might 
miss  getting  the  head  you  wanted  in  the 
period  of  time  that  you  wanted.  Or 
someone  else  would  snatch  it  up  before 
you  had  a chance  at  it.  However,  in  the 
past  six  or  eight  years  I have  written 
literally  thousands  of  letters  in  building 
up  my  collection.  ” 

Commercial  Heads 

I asked  how  he  decided  to  collect 
commercially  made  heads  rather  than 
the  more  familiar  search  for  Indian  ar- 
rowheads. 

“Well,  because  modern  methods  en- 
courage the  human  mind  to  contrive  so 
many  different  variations.  There  are 
serrated  heads,  razorblades,  notches  cut 
into  heads,  multiple  blades  that  are  re- 
placeable, and  so  forth.  With  a stone 
head,  you  really  only  have  one  direction 
to  go.  You  can’t  do  much  with  it.  ” 

Despite  the  hundreds  of  heads  in  his 

f)ossession,  Rit  believes  only  three  or 
our  basic  head  designs  are  practical. 
“You  can  vary  these  basic  designs  just  so 
much.  For  instance,  you  can  make  them 
longer,  shorter  or  wider.  You  can  add 
blades,  inserts  or  auxiliary  blades. 
Other  than  that,  I can’t  see  many  practi- 
cal changes.  ” 

A cross  section  of  Rit’s  collection  indi- 
cates there  is  not  too  much  new.  Most 
advances  are  improvements  in  the  use  of 
metal.  An  exception  is  the  relatively 
new  Razorback  which  has  the  blades 
turning  independently  of  the  shaft  on 
which  they  are  mounted.  By  far  most  of 
today’s  “new  ” ideas  were  tried  with  var- 
ying degrees  of  success  back  in  the  1930s 
ana  ’40s.  For  example,  a convertible 
point,  which  is  illustrated  nearby,  was 
invented  by  P.  D.  Chandler,  of  Califor- 
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THESE  ARE  some  of  the  more  extreme 
broadhead  designs,  in  Heiier’s  opinion.  De- 
spite the  intentions  of  the  designers,  he  feeis 
they  have  fauits  which  make  them  ineffective 
in  the  field — but  they  are  interesting  to  collec- 
tors. 

nia,  probably  before  World  War  II. 

In  answer  to  a question  about  the  old- 
est head  in  his  collection,  Rit  showed  me 
one  made  in  1928.  “It’s  called  a Hugo 
Buckner.”  He  produced  an  arrow  from 
the  Art  Young  collection  given  to  him  by 
Young’s  grandson,  Charles  Young,  Jr. 
“He  has  a Hugo  Buckner  head  on  it.  But 
all  he  did  was  copy  it  or  modify  it  from 
the  Hugo  Buckner.  Or  perhaps  it  would 
be  more  correct  to  say  that  Young  made 
the  head  himself  and  then  permitted 
Hugo  Buckner  to  make  the  commercial 
one,  because  Young  and  Saxton  Pope 
took  this  one  to  Africa  in  1923,  and  it 
didn’t  come  out  commercially  until  five 
years  later.” 

I asked  about  fishheads  in  Rit’s  collec- 
tion. He  said  he  does  not  specifically 
collect  them.  However,  occasionally  he 
receives  them  and  has  about  twenty-five 
different  heads  to  date.  He  has  few 
foreign  heads,  except  for  some  from 


Australia  and  Japan.  In  almost  every 
case  these  are  close  copies  of  American 
heads. 

I asked  if  it  was  difficult  to  get  people 
to  part  with  their  old  broadheads. 

“In  most  cases.  There  is  a lot  of  senti- 
mental value  attached  to  them  and  a lot 
of  their  owners  still  hunt  with  the  bow. 
Some  older  people  feel  I might  as  well 
put  them  in  a colleetion  so  other  people 
will  get  some  enjoyment  out  of  seeing 
what  we  usted,  rather  than  have  them 
shoveled  out  in  the  trash  after  their 
deaths.” 

I asked  if  there  is  any  particular  head 
for  which  he  is  searching. 

“Well,  Black  Diamond,  back  in  1937 
or  1938,  for  a short  period  of  time  made  a 
barbed  broadhead.  Only  two  collectors 
that  I have  ever  come  in  contact  with 
have  one.  ” 

Knowing  that  Rit  Heller  is  a bow 
hunter  of  long  standing,  I was  interested 
in  seeing  his  game  room.  He  has  a 
number  of  impressive  trophies  from  var- 
ious states  and  Canada,  yet  two  of  his 
best  trophies  are  white-tailed  deer 
which  came  from  just  outside  the  city 
limits  of  Reading.  One  held  second 
place  in  the  state  scoring  for  a number  of 
years.  In  addition,  he  has  taken  elk, 
moose,  cougar,  bear,  antelope,  caribou, 
wild  turkey  and  red  fox  with  the  bow  and 
arrow.  Consequently,  his  interest  in 
broadheads  extends  beyond  his  hobby 
of  collecting  them. 

It  is  a personal  hope  here  that  some- 
time soon  a publie  archery  museum  ean 
be  established  as  a repository  for  such 
collections  when  and  if  they  can  be 
made  available.  Otherwise,  many  valu- 
able collections  will  eventually  be  bro- 
ken up  or  discarded,  and  this  will  de- 
prive posterity  of  a look  into  the  past  at 
all  that  was  arehery. 

Meanwhile,  if  you  have  a barbed 
Black  Diamond,  Rit  Heller  is  located  at 
1945  N.  I7th  St.,  Reading,  Pa.  19600. 


Can’t  Kidnap  Kids 

Contrary  to  common  supposition,  eagles  cannot  carry  anything  heavier  than 
themselves. 
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The  Handgun  Question 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


WANT  TO  get  a deer  with  a hand- 

X gun,  since  I have  little  trouble 
bagging  a buck  each  year  with  a rifle.  I 
have  little  interest  in  handguns,  but  this 
seems  to  be  the  thing  to  do.  So,  what  do 
you  suggest?  I’m  at  loss  whether  to  start 
with  a 357  or  a 44  Magnum.  ” The 
speaker  was  a fellow  I met  at  a car  racing 
event. 

“I  think  you  have  the  wrong  view  of 
today’s  handgun  hunter.  And  if  you  have 
no  experience  with  the  handgun,  why 
do  you  want  to  go  for  a magnum  as  a 
starter?” 

“Well,  it’s  only  three  months  or  so 
until  the  big  game  season  opens,  and  I’ll 
need  that  much  time  to  get  good  with 
the  cylinder  outfit.  You’re  not  going  to 
suggest  I start  with  a 22  rimfire,  ” he  said 
with  an  incredulous  look. 

“That’s  what  I had  in  mind.  And  I 
have  serious  doubts  three  months  or  so 
would  be  enough  time  for  practice, 
especially  when  you  intend  to  go  big 
game  hunting.  This  would  be  doubly 
true  with  the  big  magnums.  Learning  to 
handle  a large  bore  handgun  takes 
time.  ” 

We  discussed  the  subject  for  awhile. 


C.  J.  CLAWSON,  recognized  authority  on 
Smith  & Wesson  handguns,  displays  the  re- 
laxed yet  efficient  stance  which  shows  his 
familiarity  with  firearms. 


and  I finally  concluded  he  was  deter- 
mined to  hunt  with  a handgun  more  to 
prove  he  could  than  because  of  any 
genuine  desire  to  become  a competent 
handgun  shooter. 

I’m  surprised  at  the  number  of  in- 
quiries I get  each  year  regarding  the 
handheld  firearm,  and  also  at  the  fact 
that  the  majority  of  new  enthusiasts 
want  to  start  with  a magnum.  This  is 
probably  because  magnums  get  so  much 
mention  these  days  that  the  beginner  is 
unaware  the  magnums  are  only  for 
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ABOVE,  Don  Lewis  records  Information  from 
Roger  Mark  1 bull  barrel  target  pistol  before 
test  firing  from  rest.  Below,  the  late  Day 
Yeager  of  Berwick  with  his  favorite  handgun 
for  casual  use,  a 22-caliber  Roger  Single  Six. 


highly  skilled  handgun  shooters.  Any- 
one can  shoot  a magnum,  but  to  become 
proficient  with  one  is  another  matter. 

I have  nothing  more  to  report  on  the 
fellow  mentioned  in  the  opening  of  this 
article.  I don’t  know  whether  he  failed 
or  succeeded,  but  it  wouldn’t  come  as 
any  great  surprise  to  learn  he  dropped  a 
10-point  at  75  yards  with  one  shot.  But 
regardless  of  such  success,  the  approach 
was  wrong.  The  shooter  who  has  a burn- 
ing desire  to  become  a good  handgun 
hunter  should  join  the  ranks  with  a 
caliber  that  is  more  or  less  at  the  bottom 
of  the  power  ladder.  I’ve  seen  several 
instances  where  starting  with  a magnum 
actually  destroyed  all  desire  to  use  a 
handgun. 

I ll  take  a little  space  to  explain  my 
advice  is  not  meant  to  downgrade  the 
magnum  pistol  or  revolver.  The  experi- 
enced big  game  hunter  and  the 
silhouette  shooter  wouldn’t  want  any- 
thing less.  But  I’m  saying  in  fact  that  the 
magnum  handgun  is  not  a beginner’s 
outfit;  it’s  the  ultimate  goal  in  handgun- 
ning that  a shooter  works  up  to.  I believe 
in  basics  in  anything,  and  experience 
and  knowledge  come  only  from  starting 
with  basics.  It  takes  a lot  of  dirt  track 
driving  before  you’re  ready  for  Daytona, 
and  a lot  of  mortar  mixing  and  footer 
work  before  you  lay  bricks  above  ground 
level.  You  learn  over  a period  of  years, 
not  weeks  or  months. 

I doubt  if  1 11  ever  hunt  regularly  with 
a handgun  as  I’m  a dyed-in-the-wool 
rifle  buff,  but  I admire  the  hunter  who 
has  earned  the  right  to  do  so.  It  reflects 
real  dedication  and  thorough  training. 

I did  a fair  share  of  trapping  from  1936 
to  1941,  and  I remember  a trapping 
buddy  who  carried  an  II  & R Trapper 
model  22  rimfire.  For  some  rea.son,  I 
thought  it  was  odd  that  it  carried  seven 
cartridges.  It  was  far  from  impressive 
looking,  but  it  was  accurate.  My  friend 
bemoaned  the  fact  it  had  only  a 6-inch 
barrel.  He  claimed  the  10-inch  barrel  of 
H & R’s  Hunter  model  would  have  been 
more  accurate.  Perhaps  the  longer  bar- 
rel wovdd  have  added  something  in  that 
line,  but  we  were  trappers,  not  target 
shooters. 

The  Trapper  model  sold  for  under  $10 
back  then,  but  it  really  wasn’t  what 
could  be  termed  “cheaply  made.  ” It  was 
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fairly  compact,  and  it  turned  in  a whale 
of  a job  for  two  young  fellows  trying  to 
make  enough  money  to  buy  hunting 
gear.  My  point  here  is  that  an  expensive 
model  wouldn’t  have  aided  us  one  iota. 
Now,  I’m  not  implying  anyone  should 
always  go  for  the  cheapest  brand,  and 
it’s  a good  idea  to  beware  of  some  bar- 
ain  basement  prices  on  unknown 
rands,  but  just  going  all  out  with  a 
heavy  investment  for  the  first  handgun 
is  money  not  well  spent.  There  is  a tran- 
sition period  that  can  be  painful. 

The  gap  between  rifle  and  handgun 
shooting  is  extremely  wide.  It  makes 
little  difference  how  skillful  a shooter  is 
with  a rifle,  mastering  the  handgun  will 
take  a long  time.  Little  that  was  learned 
over  the  years  with  the  rifle  will  do 
much  good  when  the  switch  is  made  to 
the  handgun.  They  are  not  alike,  and 
shooting  a handgun  is  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent ball  game. 

Even  from  the  offhand  position,  the 
rifle  shooter  actually  uses  a four-point 
rest,  so  to  speak.  The  rifle  is  held  in  the 
hands  at  two  different  points.  It  is  rested 
against  the  shoulder,  and  the  shooter’s 
cheek  pushes  down  on  the  comb.  In  a 
sense,  this  locks  the  rifle  into  the  body. 
Other  devices  such  as  slings  and  no-slip 
butt  pads  add  more  support,  and  a 
trained  rifleman  can  be  very  accurate 
from  the  standing  position.  From  this 
same  position,  the  handgun  gets  very 
little  support. 

It’s  customary  for  new  shooters  to 
hold  the  handgun  with  one  hand  at  arm’s 
length,  and  this  is  most  difficult.  The 
two-hand  hold  is  the  proper  way,  but 
tradition  and  folklore  are  hard  to  over- 
come. In  some  types  of  competition 
ishooting,  the  one-hand  hold  is  required, 
ibut  for  the  hunting  handgunner  it’s  as 
Iridiculous  as  holding  a baseball  bat  by 
the  wrong  end.  Fast  draws  and  q^uick 
shooting  are  not  part  of  the  handgun 
hunter’s  repertoire.  The  job  is  to  be 


methodical  and  accurate.  That’s  the 
name  of  this  game. 

Generally  speaking,  there  are  three 
types  of  handguns,  the  single  shot,  the 
revolver,  and  the  autoloader.  The  single 
shot  gets  its  name  from  the  fact  that  only 
one  cartridge  can  be  loaded  into  it  at  a 
time.  The  other  two  designs  are  repeat- 
ers, the  revolver  holding  five  or  more 


BILL  ROBERTS,  longtime  handgun  en- 
thusiast, tests  one  of  his  bigbore  singie  ac- 
tions from  a rest.  Such  a setup  eiiminates 
most  of  the  human  error  from  the  resuits. 

cartridges  in  a revolving  cylinder,  the 
autoloader  (often  called  a pistol  or 
semi-automatic)  having  a removable 
magazine  or  clip  which  holds  a good 
number  of  rounds. 

The  beginner  should  start  with  either 
a single  shot  or  a revolver.  If  you  recall 
my  articles  down  through  the  years,  I 
came  out  strong  and  hard  against  start- 
ing a beginning  shotgunner  with  an  au- 
toloader. There  are  several  reasons,  but 
the  safety  factor  alone  is  sufficient. 

When  an  autoloader  is  fired,  it  reloads 
faster  than  the  eye  can  blink.  A fresh 
round  is  in  the  chamber  with  the  ham- 
mer cocked  before  the  shooter  can  see 
where  his  shot  hit.  In  the  hands  of  an 
inexperienced  shooter,  the  possibility  of 
an  accidental  discharge  looms  very  high. 
Listen  to  sound  advice  and  start  hand- 
gunning with  the  revolver  or  single 
shot. 

If  a handgun  is  going  to  be  part  of  a big 
game  hunter’s  inventory,  not  only  the 
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THOMPSON  CENTER  CONTENDER  can  be 
had  with  a large  assortment  of  interchange- 
able barrels  that  make  it  suitable  for  many 
kinds  of  varmints  and  even  big  game. 


basics  of  handgunning  should  be 
learned  but  also  the  limitations  of  the 
firearm.  Here  again,  I’m  not  being  criti- 
cal of  handguns,  but  there  is  no  way  any 
normally  available  handgun  load  can 
compare  well  with  a conventional  big 
game  cartridge.  In  my  opinion,  too 
much  is  being  written  extolling  the  vir- 
tues of  magnum  handgun  cartridges. 
I’ve  actually  seen  in  print  implications 
that  certain  magnum  handgun  car- 
tridges are  capable  of  making  clean  kills 
on  deer  and  other  moderate  size  big 
game  out  to  250  yards.  No  way.  I’m  not 
buying  the  lucky  shot  that  hits  the  head, 
neck,  or  spine. 

The  most  powerful  magnum  handgun 
cartridge  falls  short  of  equaling  the 
power  output  of  the  30-30  rifle  car- 
tridge, a load  that’s  a far  cry  from  being 
classed  as  a 250-yard  game  stopper.  I 
think  it’s  utter  nonsense  to  even  suggest 
using  a handgun  for  ranges  much 
beyond  100  yards.  According  to  the 
latest  Hornady  Handbook,  the  158- 


grain  semi-jacketed  HP  357  slug  can  be 
given  a muzzle  velocity  of  1250  Ips.  At 
50  yards,  it’s  still  hitting  a good  1127  Ips. 
However,  at  100  it  has  mllen  to  1035  fps, 
963  at  150,  and  just  around  898  fps  at 
200.  Another  50  yards  will  erase  another 
58  feet  per  second  from  the  357  slug. 

The  energy  figures  show  an  even 
clearer  picture  of  the  357’s  killing 
power — or  lack  of  it — at  long  ranges.  At 
the  muzzle,  the  158-grain  slug  dishes 
out  548  foot  pounds.  At  100  yards,  it  is 
376,  and  at  150,  325.  By  the  time  it 
reaches  the  200-yard  mark,  energy  is 
down  to  283,  and  dips  to  248  at  250 
yards. 

The  44  Magnum  240-grain  slug  has  a 
velocity  at  the  muzzle  of  just  about  1300 
fps.  At  50  yards,  it  is  making  1169  fps, 
and  this  drops  to  1071  at  100.  At  250 
yards,  it’s  down  to  873.  Energy  at  the 
muzzle  with  the  240-grain  bullet  is  901 
foot  pounds.  At  50  yards,  it’s  729,  and 
611  at  100.  It  produces  528  at  150,  463  at 
200,  and  407  at  250  yards. 

For  comparison  purposes,  a look  at 
the  170-grain  30-30  bullet  shows  it  to 
have  a muzzle  velocity  of  2200  fps.  At 
100  yards,  it  reads  out  at  1825,  and  at 
200  yards  it’s  still  moving  at  a brisk  1496 
fps.  Energy  at  the  muzzle  is  1827  foot 
pounds,  and  1257  at  100.  It’s  845  at  200, 
dropping  to  687  at  250  yards.  In  other 
words,  the  170-grain  30-30  slug  has 
more  energy  output  at  250  yards  than 
does  the  240-grain  44  Magnum  slug  at 
100  yards.  Here  again,  this  is  not  a kick 
in  the  pants  of  the  deer  hunting  hand- 
gunner,  but  my  way  of  proving  that  it’s 
unrealistic  to  think  the  magnum  hand- 
gun cartridge  generates  dependable 
killing  power  much  beyond  100  yards. 

Highly  Controversial 

While  I’m  on  the  big  game  hunting 
aspect,  I think  it  merits  determining 
what  handgun  cartridges  are  adequate 
for  deer.  This  is  highly  controversial, 
but  I’m  basing  my  beliefs  on  ballistics, 
and  they  more  or  less  remove  the  357 
Magnum  from  the  big  game  category.  I 
know  I’m  in  deep  water  with  quicksand 
below  me,  but  with  a limited  power  out- 
fit, staying  with  the  41  caliber  or  above  is  i 
ballisticalTy  sound.  Tm  sure  this  article  ; 
will  barely  see  print  before  my  phone 
starts  ringing  again  and  again.  The  calls  i 
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will  be  from  close  associates  who  have 
been  successful  with  the  357  Magnum  in 
the  deer  woods.  Nevertheless,  this  is 
how  I see  it. 

I like  the  heavier  bullets.  Lighter  bul- 
lets offer  more  speed,  but  their  energy  is 
dissipated  faster  upon  impact,  some- 
times before  sufficient  penetration  is 
achieved.  On  any  big  game  animal, 
penetration  is  needed  to  reach  the  vital 
organs,  and  again,  I won’t  buy  the  idea 
of  aiming  for  the  head,  neck,  or  spinal 
column.  I shoot  the  most  powerful  rifle 
bullet  into  the  vital  organs  area,  and  I 
would  do  the  same  with  the  handgun. 

Lightweight  bullets  rarely  penetrate 
to  any  great  depth.  Therefore,  a heavier 
bullet  of 200  grains  or  above  makes  start- 
ing with  the  210-grain  slug  of  the  41 
caliber  or  above  mandatory.  It’s  well  to 
remember  that  handgun  cartridges 
don’t  have  the  wide  range  of  power 
choices  that’s  found  in  the  rifle  realm.  If 
I may  repeat,  it’s  also  well  to  remember 
that  the  most  powerful  handgun  car- 
tridge can’t  compare  in  power  output 
with  most  big  game  rifle  cartridges. 

By  now  you  know  I’m  not  wrapped  up 
in  handgunning  although  I enjoy  testing 
and  some  types  of  range  shooting.  I 
carry  a Model  926  H & R on  most  of  my 
chuck  hunts,  but  its  sole  purpose  is  to 
administer  the  coup  de  grace  in  the  case 
of  a wounded  chuck.  I have  a lot  of  re- 
spect for  the  hunter  or  shooter  who  hon- 
estly has  a genuine  desire  to  become  a 
competent  handgun  shooter.  Taking  it 
up  for  a one-season  challenge  or  Just  to 
prove  it  can  be  done  leaves  me  with  a 
suspicious  mind. 

In  the  January  1978  column,  I wrote 
about  Jim  Wyant  and  his  wife,  Judy. 
Both  are  members  of  the  North  Buffalo 
Sportsmen’s  Club  located  a few  miles 
from  Kittanning.  This  club  has  a fine 
silhouette  setup,  and  Jim  and  Judy  are 
dedicated  silhouette  shooters.  I ve  seen 
both  turn  in  impressive  scores  on  the 
metal  rams,  pigs,  and  chickens.  Jim  and 
Judy  are  true  handgun  enthusiasts,  and 
I actually  believe  a line  handgun  is  to 
them  what  a well-tuned  varmint  rifle  is 
to  me.  They  know  there’s  a place  for  the 
magnum  handgun’s  power,  but  they’re 
not  beginners. 

Not  Tong  ago,  I was  asked  about  buy- 
ing a very  expensive  handgun  just  to  be 


sure  of  getting  top  quality.  It  came  as  no 
surprise  since  the  same  question  is  often 
asked  about  rifles  and  shotguns.  . . . My 
answer  is  always  the  same.  Don’t  go 
overboard  at  first.  Start  out  with  a mod- 
est investment,  and  get  acquainted  with 
several  brands  of  handguns.  I can  assure 
you  it  took  me  many  seasons  of  hunting 
and  running  the  gamut  of  dozens  of 
varmint  rifles  before  I had  comprehen- 
sive knowledge  of  the  varmint  game. 

During  the  early  1970s  I acquired  a 
High  Standard  Supermatic  Trophy 
semi-automatic.  I was  looking  for  a 
handgun  that  was  primarily  designed  for 
accuracy.  The  Trophy  model  has  a 5V2- 
inch  barrel  and  one  of  the  best  trigger 
pulls  I’ve  found  on  a factory  outfit. 
Weight  is  just  short  of  the  3-pound 
mark,  and  I managed  some  very  nice 
groups  from  the  bench  on  my  35-yard 
shotgun  range. 

Impressive  Groups 

I also  got  impressive  groups  with  a 
Ruger  Mark  I autoloader  which  tips  the 
scales  at  42  ounces.  The  Mark  I is  also 
designed  along  target  shooting  lines. 
The  Ruger  Single-Six,  which  was  intro- 
duced in  1953,  has  seen  a lot  of  action  on 
my  range.  Another  favorite  is  Thomp- 
son-Center Arms’  Contender.  This 
single  shot  has  probably  gathered  more 
followers  over  a short  period  of  time 
than  any  other  entry  in  the  last  score  of 
years.  It  features  interchangeable  bar- 
rels for  both  rim-  and  centeiTire  car- 
tridges. It’s  accurate.  Some  years  back, 
when  I talked  with  Bob  Gustafson  at  the 
Thompson-Center  factory,  he  pointed 
out  that  getting  2-inch  5-shot  groups  at 
100  yards,  especially  with  the  222  bar- 
rel, was  nothing  spectacular.  So  the 
handgunner  who  needs  high  accuracy 
can  get  it  too. 

I asked  handgun  writer  Bill  Roberts  of 
Ford  City  what  he  would  suggest  to  the 
beginner.  Bill  was  emphatic  and  right  to 
the  point.  “Handguns  crack  very  loudly 
and  not  too  far  from  the  ear.  Wear  both 
ear  plugs  and  ear  muffs.  ” His  second  bit 
of  sage  advice  was  to  work  continually  on 
the  sight  picture  and  the  trigger  pull. 
I’ve  watched  Roberts  over  the  years, 
and  he’s  qualified  to  make  those  sugges- 
tions. Take  handgunning  seriously.  It’s 
for  the  dedicated.  . . . 
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“Spinach  power”  is  the  title  that  in- 
troduced a short  Science  News  article 
on  a new  source  for  energy.  A re- 
searcher at  West  Virginia  University  has 
been  trying  to  get  usable  electricity  from 
chlorophyll  taken  from  spinach  leaves. 
Researchers  in  other  laboratories  are 
looking  at  similar  sources.  So  far  no  one 
has  gotten  overly  impressive  results, 
but  they  believe  that  photosynthesis 
may  yet  yield  economical  electricity.  It’s 
a natural. 


New  policies  on  predator  control 
techniques  in  the  West  have  been  outlined 
by  Interior  Secretary  Cecil  Andrus.  They 
include,  among  other  things:  an  end  to  re- 
search and  development  on  uses  of  Com- 
pound 1080;  increased  field  research  on 
non-lethal  control  techniques;  continued 
use,  under  appropriate  conditions,  of  the 
M-44  selective  poisoning  device  and  of  ae- 
rial gunning.  The  practice  of  denning  (killing 
coyote  pups  in  the  den)  has  also  been 
ended;  however,  what  to  do  with  dependent 
pups  whose  parents  have  been  killed  for 
depredations  was  not  spelled  out.  These 
policies  may  ease  some  of  the  controversy 
surrounding  Western  damage  control 
techniques  and  stimulate  the  development 
of  alternative  control  methods. 


Several  national  conservation  organi- 
zations have  named  1980  the  “Year  of 
the  Coast.”  They  hope  to  focus  attention 
on  the  value  of  America’s  coasts  and  the 
dangers  facing  them.  Activities  will  in- 
clude tours,  slide  shows,  cleanups, 
workshops,  rallies,  petition  drives, 
waterfront  festivals,  television  specials 
and  so  on.  For  more  information,  write 
Year  of  the  Coast,  PO  Box  2708, 
Washington,  DC  20013.  Love  a coast! 


The  Virginia  big-eared  bat,  first  proposed 
for  Endangered  Species  status  by  the  U.S. 
Fish  & Wildlife  Service  in  1977,  has  finally 
received  formal  designation.  At  the  same 
time,  five  West  Virginia  caves  were  named 
as  critical  habitat  for  the  subspecies.  This 
small  bat  with  the  big,  fold-up  ears  is  par- 
ticularly valuable  scientifically  because  in 
the  eastern  U.S.  there  are  only  two  small 
“island”  populations  of  this  subspecies  of 
Western  big-eared  bat,  although  there  are 
larger  numbers  of  the  Eastern  big-eared 
bat,  a separate  species.  These  “islands” 
are  differentiating  from  the  western  parent 
stock. 


The  National  Research  Council  has  an- 
nounced a new  study  of  halocarbons  (of 
which  fluorocarbons  are  one  group)  that 
suggests  a worse  picture  than  the  last 
(1976)  report  painted.  Since  their  ban  by 
the  EPA,  halocarbon  sprays  have  contrib- 
uted less  to  depletion  of  the  ozone  layer, 
but  other  halocarbons  (such  as  F-22  and 
methylchloroform)  are  used  increasingly  in 
other  applications.  The  new  report  says 
that  at  1977  use  rates,  16.5  percent  of  the 
atmosphere’s  ozone  could  be  destroyed  in 
the  next  100  years.  That’s  important  be- 
cause ozone  shields  Earth’s  surface  from 
damaging  ultraviolet  radiation.  The  1976 
report  predicted  a loss  of  up  to  7 percent  of 
the  ozone. 


There  have  been  some  strange  birds 
in  North  Carolina  recently.  Hurricane 
David  dropped  a few  unexpected  bun- 
dles on  that  coastal  state,  including 
tropicbirds,  knotty  terns,  sooty  terns, 
and  bridal  terns.  These  birds  normaily 
spend  their  time  either  offshore  or  on 
the  open  ocean  in  tropicai  areas.  Well, 
you  know  what  they  say  about  “It’s  an  ill 
wind  . . .”  At  least  the  birders  got  some 
good  out  of  this  one. 


A temporary  order  banning  export  (not 
trapping)  of  bobcat  pelts  trapped  anywhere 
in  this  country  has  been  lifted  for  most 
states.  The  same  federal  judge  who  issued 
the  order  in  response  to  a suit  by  Defenders 
of  Wildlife  has  ordered  now  that  pelts  may 
be  exported  from  all  but  five  states  and 
parts  of  two  others.  The  new  order  affects 
only  bobcats  trapped  during  the  1979  sea- 
son. They  may  not  be  exported  from  Flori- 
da, Wisconsin,  Massachusetts,  North 
Dakota  or  New  Mexico,  nor  sections  of 
Texas  and  Oregon. 
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QUESTION  — 

MAY  I OPEN  A DAM  IF  IT'S 
FLOODING  MY  PROPERTY  ? 


ANSWER  — 

BEAVERS  AND  THEIR  DAMS 
ARE  PROTECTED.  CONTACT 
A GAME  PROTECTOR  FOR 
ADVICE  OR  ASSISTANCE . 


NOT  ALL  GAME  LAW  VIOLATIONS  ARE  INTENTIONAL. 

AS  A SERVICE  TO  COMMONWEALTH  SPORTSMEN,  GAME 
NEWS,  IN  COOPERATION  WITH  THE  DIVISION  OF  LAW  ENFORCEMENT, 
TAKES  THIS  MEANS  TO  BRIEFLY  CLARIFY  SOME  OF  THE  MOST 
FREQUENTLY  MISUNDERSTOOD  OR  LEAST  KNOWN  GAME  LAWS. 


QUESTION - 

IS  ITEVER  PERMISSIBLE 
TO  SNOWMOBILE  ON  STATE 
GAME  LANDS  ? 


ANSWER  - 

YES  , BETWEEN  JANUARY  15 
AND  APRIL  15  ON  SPECIALLY 
MARKED  TRAILS  ONLY. 


The  GAME  NEWS  TREASURY  is  a 
collection  of  outstanding  material 
from  the  first  50  years  of  GAME 
NEWS — stories  that  reflect  the 
hunting  customs  of  long  ago,  articles 
that  detail  the  development  of  Game 
Commission  wildlife  management 
programs  that  are  still  continuing,  and 
much  more.  This  528-page  hard- 
bound edition  is  limited  to  5,000  copies. 
Price  is  $10  delivered. 


Make  check  or  money  order 
payable  to 

PENNSYLVANIA 
GAME  COMMISSION 
P.O.  Box  1567 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120 
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Wliat  drives  a trapper  out  in  that  cold,  misty-gray  light  just  before 
dawn,  wlien  the  iirst  yellow  streaks  break  through  a leaden  cloud  cover? 
In  part,  it  s that  same  need  tor  challenge  that  drives  so  many  other 
human  pastimes,  making  "primitive”  activities  from  weaving  to 
hackpacking  so  popular.  All  remove  a few  layers  of  the  technology 
standing  between  us  and  the  natural  woild.  They  let  us  get  in  closer 
touch  with  what  we  were — and  what  we  are. 
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Three  Little  Letters 


OVER  ONE  HUNDRED  searchers  combed  the  Northumberland  County 
mountains  in  early  December,  looking  for  an  overdue  hunter.  Three  grim 
hours  later,  they  found  him — dead,  apparently  of  a heart  attack.  A Lancaster 
County  man  also  died  because  of  a cardiac  arrest  while  hunting.  Farther  from  home, 
a noted  Pennsylvania  turkey  enthusiast  died  of  a heart  attack  while  hunting  elk  out 
West. 

We  have  no  records  of  how  many  outdoorsmen  suSer  cardiac  arrests  each  year. 
But  it  took  little  effort  to  find  out  about  these  three  men.  I’m  quite  certain  there 
were  many  more. 

For  years  we’ve  stressed  the  importance  of  “conditioning  ” — getting  the  body 
back  into  shape  for  exhausting  climos,  tough  fights  through  honeysuckle  tangles, 
strength-sapping  deer  drags.  It’s  obvious  when  your  skeletal  muscles  are  a bit  below 
par;  it’s  less  obvious — and  more  dangerous — when  your  lungs  and  especially  your 
heart  can’t  meet  the  demand. 

Ideally,  every  outdoorsman  would  be  in  good  condition  with  a strong  and  healthy 
heart.  Realistically,  many  won’t  be.  But  there’s  something  each  of  us  can  do  to 
reduce  the  chances  that  we  or  a hunting  buddy  will  die  because  of  cardiac  arrest. 
Each  of  us  can  take  a CPR  course. 

CPR  (cardiopulmonary  resuscitation)  is  a technique  that  can  be  used  by  almost 
anyone,  without  special  equipment,  to  save  the  life  of  a person  who  has  stopped 
breathing  or  whose  heart  has  stopped  beating.  It  doesn’t  a/tcat/s  work,  of  course,  but 
it  has  saved  many  lives. 

CPR  isn’t  difficult,  but  it  does  require  special  training.  Most  courses  run  for  two 
evenings,  about  three  hours  each,  or  for  one  day  on  a weekend.  Minimum  age  is 
thirteen.  You’ll  learn  several  techniques  to  assure  an  open  breathing  passage  and  to 
breathe  for  the  victim,  and  the  proper  technique  for  heart  compression.  You’ll  learn 
how  to  give  CPR  yourself,  and  how  to  help  someone  else. 

Is  a few  hours  of  your  time  and  attention  too  much  to  pay  for  the  ehance  of  saving  a 
hunting  buddy’s  life?  Well,  the  same  CPR  is  useful  at  home  or  work,  too.  Your 
parent,  your  husband  or  wife,  your  child  (you’ll  learn  CPR  for  infants  and  ehildren, 
too)  or  a fellow  worker  might  someday  be  alive  because  you  took  the  time  to  learn 


CPR. 

If  you’re  tempted  to  “leave  it  to  the  professionals  ” (emergency  medical 
technicians,  physicians,  etc.),  think  about  this;  Irreversible  brain 
damage  is  likely  to  occur  within /our  to  six  minutes  after  oxygen 
ceases  to  reach  the  brain.  There  won’t  be  time  to  run  back  to  camp  or 
to  wait  for  professionals.  You  will  have  to  save  that  life! 

CPR  courses  are  sponsored  by  the  American  Red  Cross, 

American  Heart  Association,  rescue  squads,  schools,  many 
industries,  and  other  groups.  They  are  offered  ffeq^uently.  To  find 
out  when  and  where,  read  tne  paper,  listen  to  the  rauio  or  call  your 
Red  Cross  or  AHA  chapter.  The  fee,  if  any,  is  minimal.  The 
instructors  are  trained  and  certified  volunteers  (bless  them!). 

You’ve  got  time  to  learn  CPR  before  this  fall. 

And  if  I were  you,  since  you  can’t  do  CPR  on  yourself,  I would 
insist  that  the  people  I live,  work  and  enjoy  the  outdoors  with  were 
trained  in  CPR.  Your  own  life  is  valuable,  too. 

— Toni  Williams 
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A WOMAN'S  FIRST 
YEAR  HUNTING 

By  Cheryle  Queripel  Weigner 


I WAS  AWAKENED  from  a deep  val- 
ley of  sleep  by  a loud  jangling  noise. 
It  was  the  alarm  clock — and  the  time 
was  4 a.m. ! 

My  husband  Bob  leapt  nimbly  out  of 
bed  while  I tried  to  hide  under  the  cov- 
ers. Today  was  “D  ” day,  ‘Big  D ’’  day, 
the  opener  of  the  white-tailed  deer  sea- 
son in  Pennsylvania.  It  had  a new  twist 
this  year:  I was  going  along.  I was,  that 
is,  if  I could  open  my  eyes  enough  to  see 
to  get  dressed.  Here  I was,  a wife  and 
mother  of  two,  about  to  go  on  my  first 
deer  hunt  at  age  31. 

My  husband  has  always  been  a hunt- 
er. He  started  out  with  his  father  as  a 
boy.  During  the  twelve  years  of  our 
marriage,  I watched  fall  approach  with 
dread.  The  hunting  seasons  would  soon 
be  here!  First  there  was  the  archery  sea- 
son, then  small  game  season,  followed 
by  the  big  one,  ueer  season.  After  that 
the  January  blahs  brought  rabbit  season, 
or  archery  again  if  Bob  didn’t  get  a deer 
during  the  regular  rifle  season. 

To  me  all  this  meant  only  a lot  of 
Saturdays  and  holidays  with  him  gone 
for  what  I thought  was  a stupid  rea- 
son— walking  around  in  the  cold  and 
wet,  trying  to  shoot  something  while  I 
worried  whether  he  would  be  shot  by 
some  careless  hunter. 

Bob  would  begin  to  get  excited  days 
before  the  opener  of  deer  season.  His 
mind  was  always  somewhere  else.  The 
night  before  was  always  the  same.  First, 
the  rifle  had  to  be  checked  (even  though 
it  had  been  checked  the  day  before). 

I Ammunition  was  collected,  piles  of 
clothes  were  stacked  in  the  bedroom, 
and  piles  of  clothes  to  put  on  in  the  car 
before  hiking  to  the  stand  were  set  by 
the  door. 

Lunch  had  to  be  packed  and  placed  in 
the  refrigerator  and  the  alarm  clock  set 
for  3:30  a.m.,  then  checked  four  times 
before  going  to  bed  to  make  sure  the 


button  was  pulled  out.  Then  lots  of  toss- 
ing and  turning  while  I tried  to  sleep. 

In  the  morning  excitement  reigned  as 
I sleepily  crawled  from  bed  and  pre- 

t^ared  his  breakfast.  I made  hot  tea  for 
lis  thermos  while  he  checked  and  re- 
checked his  check  list  as  he  ate.  In  be- 
tween bites  he  would  look  out  the  win- 
dow' ever}'  thirty  seconds  to  see  if  the 
weather  had  changed. 

After  he  left,  not  expecting  to  be  back 
before  7 p.m.,  I would  spend  the  long 
dreary  da\'  waiting  for  his  return.  I al- 
wavs  hoped  he  would  get  a deer  quickly 
so  he  would  be  home  for  the  rest  of  the 
deer  season. 

When  he  did  come  home,  tired, 
exhausted  and  cold,  I couldn  t under- 
stand his  enthusiasm  for  a day  in  the  cold 
with  nothing  to  show  for  it.  To  me  it  just 
seemed  stupid,  to  say  the  least! 

This  went  on  for  eleven  years,  every 
deer  season  of  our  marriage  until  the 
twelfth  year  rolled  around.  Then  came 
the  change  and  a new  shared  experi- 
ence. 

Heat  of  Summer 

It  started  in  late  August  or  early  Sep- 
tember when  the  heat  of  summer  was 
still  upon  us.  I asked  Bob  if  we  could  get 
his  shotgun  out  so  I could  learn  to  use  it. 
I must  give  him  a lot  of  credit — he  didn’t 
laugh.  Instead,  he  was  most  anxious  to 
help,  and  right  away  set  to  making 
targets  with  the  children.  Why  did  I 
want  to?  I don’t  know,  I just  did. 

First  I was  shown  how  to  load  the  gun, 
a 20-gauge  pump,  with  rifled  slugs. 

Then  Bob  placed  a target  against  the 
woodpile  in  our  woods.  My  first  thought 
as  I lifted  the  gun  was  how  heavy  it  felt. 
My  second  thought  was  the  worry  of  the 
loud  noise  exploding  near  my  ear.  I had 
to  mentally  prepare  myself  to  pull  the 
trigger.  It  seemed  five  minutes  passed 
as  I held  the  gun  up,  eye  squinted,  aim- 
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ing  at  the  circle,  my  finger  on  the  trig- 
ger. The  gun  grew  heavier,  I squeezed 
and  it  went  off. 

I wish  I could  say  I was  an  instant 
deadeye  shot,  a natural  with  a gun. 
Well,  I did  hit  a corner  of  the  paper, 
anyway!  After  several  more  shots  I 
showed  improvement.  We  didn’t  shoot 
too  long  that  first  time;  my  arm  grew  too 
weary  to  hold  the  gun  up  any  longer 
without  shaking. 

The  next  few  weekends  I practiced 
with  both  birdshot  and  “punkin  ” balls. 
No  longer  was  there  a hesitation  and 
worry  about  pulling  the  trigger.  I lost 
my  fear  of  the  gun;  loading  and  unload- 
ing became  easy  and  automatic. 

By  this  time  October  was  upon  us, 
golden,  crisp  and  beautiful,  the  time  of 
year  which  calls  you  outside.  One  day  I 
drove  to  the  sports  store  and  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment,  lest  I back  down,  I 
bought  a hunting  license. 

I couldn’t  wait  for  Bob  to  come  home 
that  evening.  He  was  delighted  when  I 
flashed  my  new  license  and  showed  off 
the  brilliant  orange  hat  I had  also 
bought.  Tin  not  sure  how  the  step  from 
target  shooting  to  holding  a license  was 
taken;  somehow  it  just  seemed  natural. 


Weeks  passed.  I continued  to  shoot. 
When  Td  used  up  all  the  old  shells,  we 
purchased  new  ones.  I became  familiar 
with  the  gun  and  began  to  think  of  shoot- 
ing as  a special  pastime.  We  talked  of 
going  small  game  hunting  with  our  dog 
Misty,  a Labrador-Weimaraner  mix 
who  is  very  good  at  bird  hunting.  The 
first  Saturday  of  small  game  season  ar- 
rived. Bob  owns  but  one  shotgun  so  I 
didn’t  go  out  that  first  day.  He  and  Misty 
had  a great  time  and  brought  home  two 
cockbirds. 

Monday  saw  Bob  off  to  work  and  the 
children  to  school.  After  lunch  I dressed 
myself  in  old  clothes,  put  on  an  orange 
hunting  vest  and  my  orange  hat,  stuffed 
my  pockets  with  shells,  unhooked  Misty 
and  set  out.  This  was  something  I could 
never  have  imagined  myself  doing  a 
year  earlier.  But  it  felt  good,  even  with 
the  proverbial  butterflies  in  my 
stomach. 

The  day  was  beautiful,  all  reds  and 
golds.  Misty  ran  excitedly  about  as  we 
walked  through  the  woods  to  the  field.  I 
started  out  zig-zagging  through  the 
overgrown  weeds,  some  three  feet  high, 
old  goldenrod  waving  in  the  breeze. 
Misty  ran,  nose  to  the  ground,  working 
hard.  After  the  field,  we  hunted  the 
hedgerows. 

I cannot  describe  what  I felt  when 
that  first  bird  got  up.  It  was  so  incredibly 
sudden,  like  a small  unexpected  explo- 
sion of  movement  and  sound.  I thought 
my  heart  would  leap  out  of  my  chest.  I 
brought  the  gun  up  rapidly,  aiming  at 
the  bird  which  seemed  to  be  flying  away 
with  the  speed  of  a bullet.  As  the  gun 
came  into  alignment,  I saw  it  was  a hen! 

Lowering  the  gun  and  putting  on  the 
safety,  I gave  myself  a few  minutes  to 
calm  down  before  continuing  the  hunt. 
Misty  stood  wagging  her  tail,  fixing  me 
with  a no-nonsense,  let’s-get-going 
look. 

I went  home  empty-handed  that  day, 
never  getting  off  a shot.  All  the  birds  I 
saw  were  hens.  But  I enjoyed  myself 
tremendously. 

Over  supper  I described  my  after- 
noon to  Bob.  That  evening  the  shoe  was 
on  the  other  foot  as  he  worried  about  my 
safety.  He  also  worried  over  my  hunting 
alone  and  over  my  being  the  target  of 
careless  hunters.  I think  he  understood 
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now  what  I had  gone  through  all  those 
years. 

I hunted  a lot  during  the  next  month, 
almost  every  afternoon  on  weekdays. 
The  dog  was  excellent,  getting  up 
twelve  cockbirds  and  many  hens.  I 
didn’t  get  any  of  the  ringnecks,  but  I 
shot  a lot  of  shells.  You  get  a very  sinking 
feeling  when  you  shoot  several  shots  and 
the  bird  just  keeps  on  flying.  It  was  a 
new  feeling  to  me  but  one  shared  with 
Bob  and  hunters  all  over.  Misty  would 
give  me  dirty  looks  when  I didn’t  bring 
anything  down,  as  if  to  say  I wasn’t  doing 
my  share  after  all  of  her  work. 

I found  out  later  what  I was  doing 
wrong  on  the  cockbird  shots.  It  seems 
you  have  to  lead  the  bird  and  in  my  haste 
I always  aimed  dead  on.  One  of  Bob’s 
instructions  forgotten  in  the  excitement 
of  the  flush. 

I didn’t  go  completely  empty- 
handed.  One  crisp  uay  I saw  a gray 
squirrel  leaping  from  branch  to  branch 
along  a hedgerow.  It  was  making  for  the 
nearby  woods  and  I got  him  on  the  first 
shot.  I wasn’t  even  squeamish  about 
picking  it  up  and  carrying  it  home.  I tied 
it  to  the  “game  tree  ” for  my  husband  to 
see  when  he  arrived  home. 

Bob  and  I did  get  to  hunt  together 
once.  It  was  most  enjoyable  even 
though  the  day  was  gray  and  overcast 
and  we  didn’t  get  anything.  I found 
hunting  to  be  pleasant  and  exciting 
exercise  and  my  eyes  were  opened  to  a 
lot  of  little  things  in  nature  I had  never 
noticed  before. 

As  the  small  game  season  came  to  a 
close,  I continued  to  target  practice, 
mostly  with  rifled  slugs.  I told  Bob  I 
wanted  to  go  deer  hunting — my  next 
step.  I had  already  found  the  site  for  a 
stand.  I had  a view  of  three  overgrown 
fields,  four  hedgerows  and  parts  of  two 
woodlots.  Deer  trails  crisscrossed  the 
area. 

Bob  was  enthusiastic  and  agreed  that 
my  choice  of  a stand  was  a good  one.  He 
also  decided  that  I needed  a rifle,  that  a 
shotgun  just  didn’t  have  the  range  for 
my  stand.  Then  he  began  the  big  re- 
search on  the  best  choice  for  me.  My 
main  concern  was  that  I didn’t  get  some- 
thing which  would  knock  me  over  when 
I shot  it.  Bob  has  a 7mm  Mauser  and  I 
felt  that  type  of  rifle  was  just  too  power- 


ful for  me — and  the  noise  was  tremen- 
dous! Besides,  it  has  a bolt  action,  which 
to  me  seems  awkward.  I also  didn’t  want 
a rifle  which  has  much  bullet  drop-off 
after  a short  distance  because  I m terri- 
ble at  estimating  distances. 

After  much  consideration.  Bob 
purchased  a 243  lever  action  rifle  for  me. 

I wasn’t  sure  if  I wanted  a lever  action  or 
a pump,  as  I’d  become  used  to  the  pump 
action  on  the  shotgun.  I had  this  fear 
that  for  a second  shot  I would  try  pump- 
ing the  shell  out  instead  of  working  the 
lever. 

Bob  brought  the  rifle  home  on  a Fri- 
day afternoon  two  weeks  before  "Big  D” 
day  and  spent  the  evening  cleaning  and 
polishing  it.  Saturday  we  planned  on 
trying  it  out  on  some  targets,  getting  the 
feel  of  the  rifle  and  sighting  it  in.  But 
Saturday  morning  it  poured,  continuing 
through  the  day,  a big  disappointment. 

Cool  and  Crisp 

Sunday  afternoon  was  cool  and  crisp 
with  gray  clouds  overhead  but  it  wasn’t 
raining.  Bob  set  up  the  target  and  we 
paced  off  a hundred  yards.  A piece  of 
paper  with  circles  on  it  looks  very  small 
at  that  distance. 

My  rifle  has  a rotary  clip  and  I learned 
the  knack  of  loading  it.  The  first  few 
times  I turned  the  rifle  upside  down  to 
push  the  shells  in  until  I sheepishly  re- 
membered it  didn’t  load  like  the  shot- 
gun! Bob  was  all  patience,  even  though  I 
knew  he  was  itching  to  shoot  it  a few 
times  to  see  how  it  handled. 

I was  fairly  confident  as  I aimed  at  the 
target  through  the  open  sights.  Bob  said 
to  shoot  when  I was  ready.  I did,  and 
neatly  drilled  one  of  the  logs  in  the 
woodpile.  It  dropped  instantly  and 
didn’t  run  away!  Bob  said  I should  take 
more  time  on  the  next  shot.  He  can  be 
very  diplomatic  at  times.  My  next  shot 
hit  the  paper.  I shot  off  ten  shells  that 
first  time  and  I got  one  good  grouping 
before  my  arm  became  tired. 

Bob  fired  a few  shots  and  I found  it 
interesting  that  when  he  fired  the  rifle 
was  loud  and  explosive.  When  I was 
doing  the  firing,  the  noise  didn’t  seem 
loud  at  all.  Of  course,  to  protect  our  ears 
we  wore  ear  plugs  for  target  shooting. 
We  continueu  to  target  shoot  whenever 
we  could.  I had  a lot  of  good  shots  and 
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some  bad  ones,  but  I beeame  familiar 
with  my  rifle  and  no  longer  turned  it 
upside  down  to  load  it! 

The  night  before  opening  day  was  the 
same  as  in  years  past  except  this  time 
there  were  two  rifles  for  Bob  to  check 
and  double  check  and  there  were  more 
piles  of  clothes  around  the  house.  I even 
had  a pair  of  boots  with  felt  pads  inside 
that  made  each  foot  seem  heavier  than  a 
ten-pound  bag  of  sugar. 

Throwing  back  the  covers,  I climbed 
slowly  from  bed.  It  s surprising  how 
one  s eyes  just  do  not  want  to  open  at 
that  time  of  morning.  As  I struggled  into 
my  long  underwear  and  my  remaining 
pile  of  clothes.  Bob  gave  me  running 
advice.  Don  t wear  any  perfume  . . . 
don  t use  any  hand  lotion  . . . don’t  put 
any  cream  on  my  face.  ...  It  seems 
deer  can  detect  odors  better  than  the 
best  bloodhound! 

VVe  ate  a hearty  breakfast  downed 
with  cups  of  steamy  hot  cocoa.  Bob  kept 
giving  me  last  minute  tips  and  stressed 
that  once  I was  at  my  stand  I should  not 
move  around  unless  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  then  only  slowly  and  quietly.  I 
must  admit  I was  excited.  Again  I had 
those  butterflies  in  my  stomach. 

Getting  into  all  those  layers  of  cloth- 
ing took  a full  fifteen  minutes.  I put  on 
four  pairs  of  socks  to  ward  off  the  cold. 
Bob  said  it  was  starting  to  sleet  mixed 
with  snow.  My  very  first  time  deer  hunt- 
ing and  I was  going  to  get  the  full  nasty 
weather  treatment!  We  left  the  house  at 
6 a.m. 

I couldn’t  get  over  how  dark  it  was. 
There  was  no  moon,  no  stars — ^just  the 
snow  hitting  me  in  the  face.  I coidd 
barely  see  Bob  next  to  me  in  the  yard;  I 
conld  only  hear  this  disembodied  voice 
beside  me,  whispering  instructions. 

Now,  we  live  in  a woods  surrounded 
by  overgrown  fields  and  hedgerows  as 
well  as  well-tended  fields.  Our  stands 
were  not  far  away,  but  first  we  had  to  get 
through  our  woods.  I kept  picturing  my- 
self going  grocery  shopping  the  next 
morning  with  a squashed  nose  in  the 
middle  of  my  face,  the  end  result  of  a 
collision  with  one  of  our  huge  hickory 
trees.  Bob,  meanwhile,  with  eyes  accus- 
tomed by  years  of  climbing  mountains  to 
deer  stands,  forged  ahead. 

Hoisting  my  rifle,  I managed  to  grab 


ahold  of  a piece  of  his  orange  vest  with  a 
well-mittened  hand  and  followed  him 
through  the  trees  to  the  edge  of  the 
woods.  Not  one  tree  grabbed  us  along 
the  way!  I was  glad  this  wasn’t  grizzly 
territory  as  I never  could  have  run  for 
my  life,  the  way  I was  bundled  up. 

Reaching  the  edge  of  the  woods,  we 
paused  for  a moment  where  an  over- 
grown field  began.  The  sky  lightened 
ever  so  slightly  and  the  sleet  hit  us  with 
lull  force  as  we  emerged  from  the  shel- 
ter of  the  woods. 

Bob  signaled  that  he  woidd  leave  me 
here  to  make  his  way  around  the  next 
woodlot  to  his  stand.  I was  to  work  my 
way  cautiously  to  my  stand  across  the 
held.  When  Bob  walked  away  I felt  it 
was  me  against  the  world  as  I slowly 
moved  along  a deer  trail.  It  was  6:15 
a.m. 

I reached  my  stand.  It  was  so  quiet. 
The  only  noise  besides  my  breathing 
was  the  sound  of  sleet  hitting  the 
ground.  I’d  never  liked  being  outside  in 
the  dark,  but  I didn  t mind  it  as  I stood 
there.  Down  in  the  valley,  along  the 
creek,  an  owl  hooted  mournfully. 

Clump  of  Seven 

I stood  among  a clump  of  seven  ash 
trees.  Their  trunks  would  break  up  my 
outline,  yet  I would  be  able  to  see  in  all 
directions.  In  a few  minutes  it  would  be 
time.  The  sky  had  lightened  a little 
more.  I pulled  my  hat  down,  held  my 
rifle  comfortably,  and  placed  my  body  in 
the  most  advantageous  position.  I was 
ready.  I wondered  how  Bob  was  doing.  I 
wished  him  good  luck.  Slowly,  the 
shadows  turned  to  trees,  hedgerows, 
and  wild  berry  patches.  Birds  twittered 
in  the  brush. 

I wasn’t  prepared  for  the  first  shots 
when  they  came.  Suddenly  the  hills  and 
the  valley  below  seemed  to  ring  with 
shots.  I wondered  how  many  brought 
down  elusive  bucks  and  how  many  got 
away.  I waited  and  I watched,  searching 
for  a deer  slipping  through  the  fields. 

After  two  hours  I thought  my  toes  and 
fingers  were  frozen,  even  though  I had 
been  wiggling  them  steadily.  By  noon- 
time I stood  with  my  back  to  the  wind 
and  sleet,  like  a musk-ox  on  the  Alaskan 
tundra.  I decided  that  all  the  deer  must 
be  hidden  deep  in  some  cedars,  pro- 
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tected  from  the  storm  and  the  hunters. 
The  shots  had  fallen  off  in  frequency. 

Later  in  the  iifternoon  Bob  came  for 
me  and  we  walked  for  a while  where  we 
thought  deer  might  be  bedded  down. 
We  didn’t  put  any  out,  but  did  see  many 
tracks  and  deer  signs.  It  was  cold  and 
wet,  with  snow  on  the  ground. 

By  3:30  we  were  back  at  our  stands. 
We  stayed  there  until  the  close  of  day, 
but  no  deer  were  sighted.  The  end  of  my 
first  day  and  I was  hungry,  cold  and 
tired;  I’m  not  sure  of  the  order  of  impor- 
tance. That  evening  as  I sat  in  front  of  a 
roaring  fire  I was  tired,  very  tired;  Bob 
and  I shared  our  day’s  e.xperiences  and 
our  tiredness. 

I didn’t  go  hunting  again  until  Satur- 
day, housewife  and  motherly  duties  tak- 
ing precedence.  Saturday  morning  was 
clear.  With  the  moon  and  stars  shining 
overhead,  it  was  beautifully  cold  and 
crisp.  As  we  made  our  way  to  a new 
location  we  were  accompanied  by  two 
fellow  hunters.  I was  nervous  about  this 
at  first,  but  I was  quickly  put  at  ease 
when  they  treated  me  as  just  another 
hunter. 

We  stood  for  two  hours  with  no  re- 
sults; no  shots  were  even  heard.  I stood 
under  a huge  hemlock,  one  of  a group  on 
the  side  of  a hill.  It  was  cold.  Even  after 
the  sun  was  up,  its  warming  rays 
couldn’t  reach  me.  I wiggled  my  toes 
and  tried  to  stand  still. 

When  we  left  the  area.  Bob  and  I 
walked  slowly  back  to  our  original  stands 
from  Monday.  The  other  two  were  going 
to  give  us  a head  start  and  then  drive 
toward  us.  Shots  could  be  heard  down 
toward  the  valley. 

As  I reached  my  stand  and  began  to 
look  around,  my  heart  began  to  thud, 
harder  and  louder.  There  were  deer  all 
over  the  field  in  front  of  me,  running 
away  in  the  overgrown  weeds.  I told 
myself  to  calm  down,  that  they  would 
return.  Five  minutes  later  I saw  them 
begin  to  file  along  the  hedgerow  200 
yards  away.  One,  three,  six,  eight, 
ten — I reached  fourteen  as  the  last  one 
walked  through  my  line  of  sight.  Search- 
ing as  hard  as  I could,  I couldn’t  see 
antlers  on  any  of  them. 

Five  minutes  again  passed  and  a 
group  of  three  began  drifting  back  along 
the  hedgerow.  As  they  stopped  for  a 


minute  I saw  one  was  huge  with  a regal 
stance.  I felt  it  was  a buck.  What  I would 
have  given  for  a scope.  They  began  to 
edge  toward  me,  heading  into  the  field, 
when  suddenly  a pickup  truck 
screeched  to  a halt  along  the  road  about 
350  yards  from  the  hedgerow.  Doors 
slammed,  men  in  orange  jumped  and 
shouted  onto  the  posted  field.  That  was 
it,  goodbye  deer!  They  turned  and  fled 
back  along  the  hedgerow.  The  hunters 
yelled  some  more  and  piled  back  into 
their  truck  and  drove  off.  It  was  my  first 
encounter  with  road  hunters  and  I felt 
angry  at  their  tactics. 

Fifteen  minutes  later  Bob  and  our 
friends  came  up  to  my  stand  and  I told 
them  of  the  deer.  Plans  were  quickly 
made.  Gene  with  a scope  on  his  rifle 
would  occupy  my  stand.  Kenny  and  I 
would  take  positions  along  the 
hedgerows.  Bob  would  circle  around 
the  area  the  deer  had  run  toward  when 
last  seen  by  me,  hoping  to  move  them 
our  way. 

I began  to  walk  toward  the  hedgerow, 
already  picking  out  a tree  to  stand 
alongside.  Two-thirds  of  the  way  across 
the  field  I was  suddenly  surrounded  by 
deer — within  thirty  feet  of  me  were  ele- 
ven deer!  I froze  in  mid-stride,  eyeball 
to  eyeball  with  a big  doe  who  looked  me 
over.  Slowly  my  finger  slipped  olf  the 
safety  and  I waited  and  watched.  I could 
see  all  eleven  deer  clearly;  none  had  a 
rack  or  even  spikes.  I stayed  perfectly 
still  while  they  snorted  and  stamped 
their  feet.  They  circled  and  milled 
about.  It  was  a thrill  to  be  so  clo.se  to 
them.  After  several  minutes  they 
walked  slowly  across  the  field  toward 
Gene,  ignoring  me.  Later  Gene  said  he 
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I DIDN’T  GO  completely  empty-handed.  One 
crisp  day  I saw  a gray  squirrel  leaping  from 
branch  to  branch  and  I got  him  on  the  first 
shot.  I tied  it  to  our  “game  tree”  for  my  hus- 
band to  see. 

had  scoped  them  and  there  had  been  a 
very  young  button  buck  among  them. 

I wondered  where  the  other  three 
deer  were;  only  eleven  of  the  fourteen 
had  come  our  way.  Suddenly  I heard  a 
loud  BLAM,  then  another.  Bob  had  his 
buck,  a 350-yard  shot  across  an  open 
field  that  borders  our  woodlot.  The  does 
had  come  our  way  while  three  bucks  had 
taken  off  across  the  open  field  toward 
another  woodlot.  Bob,  of  course,  has  a 
scope  on  his  Mauser — neeessary  for  a 
shot  like  that.  He  took  much  ribbing 
from  the  rest  of  us,  about  sending  the 
does  our  way  and  keeping  the  bucks  for 
himself! 

I stayed  at  my  stand  the  rest  of  the 
day.  Gene  and  Kenny  took  stands  and 
Bob  worked  hard  driving  for  us.  A doe 
ran  right  past  my  stand  and  stopped 
broadside  about  30  yards  away.  She 
never  saw  me.  It  would  probably  never 
happen  during  doe  season,  a perfect 
shot.  Again  I was  tired  at  day’s  end,  a 
good  physical  tiredness,  and  I had  en- 
joyed the  hunt.  Being  surrounded  by 


the  does  and  being  snorted  at  was  espe- 
cially exciting.  Bob  had  previously  men- 
tioned having  deer  snort  at  him;  now  I 
understood  what  he  meant. 

The  last  Saturday  of  buck  season  it 
poured  buckets  all  day  long  and  I didn’t 
get  out  at  all.  I was  disappointed. 

Antlerless  season  arrived.  I would  go 
out  to  my  stand  alone.  Bob  would  get 
the  children  off  to  school  and  join  me  at  9 
o’clock.  Then  we  would  decide  whether 
we  would  walk  or  have  him  drive  toward 
me. 

It  was  another  clear  morning,  bright 
and  cold.  I was  a little  late  leaving  the 
house:  6:50  a.m.  It  was  already  light 
when  I reached  the  field.  I paused  and 
scanned  it  carefully.  Nothing  could  be 
seen.  Only  the  pesky  squirrels  could  be 
heard,  so  easily  mistaken  for  the  run- 
ning of  deer  in  the  leaves.  They  had  T- 
been  responsible  for  a lot  of  false  alarms.  I: 

I followed  the  deer  path  to  my  stand, 
trying  to  be  quiet.  The  brush  had  a 
heavy  frost  on  it.  I looked  in  all  direc-  ^ 
tions  and  then  settled  down  to  wait.  A | 
few  minutes  later  I heard  three  shots  j 
down  in  the  valley.  I got  ready,  hoping  I 
some  deer  would  head  this  way  for  the  I 
cover  of  the  overgrown  fields.  ' 

Five  minutes  later  I heard  a skittering 
in  the  leaves  behind  me,  coming  along  i 
the  hedgerow.  It  grew  louder,  and  kept 
coming.  I didn’t  think  it  was  a squirrel. 

I slowly  turned  and  saw  a doe  coming  ■ 
towards  me.  She  stopped  broadside  to 
me.  I remember  thinking  this  couldn’t  j 
be  happening  again;  it  was  just  like  buck 
season,  the  perfect  shot. 

Heartbeat  Gone  Wild 

I brought  my  rifle  up,  my  heartbeat 
gone  completely  wild.  She  didn’t  know  I 
was'  there.  I sighted  and  squeezed  the 
trigger.  The  doe  didn’t  move.  She  didn’t 
run  off,  she  didn’t  falter,  she  didn’t  drop! 

I knew  I had  hit  her,  why  didn’t  she 
drop? 

I ejected  the  fired  shell.  It  bounced 
off  a rock  below.  The  doe  still  didn’t 
move.  Again  I sighted,  aiming  at  the  | 
same  spot,  slowly  squeezing  the  trigger. 

The  doe  jumped,  stumbled,  regained  | 
her  step  and  ran  into  the  woods  just  in 
front  of  her.  Then  silence.  Only  the  ^ 
beating  of  my  heart  could  be  heard  and  i 
felt.  I waited  and  waited.  Hours  seemed  j 
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to  go  by.  Actually,  about  fifteen  minutes 
passed  before  I left  my  stand. 

Bob  had  heard  the  shots,  and  joined 
me.  I told  him  what  had  happened,  then 
we  looked  for  some  signs  of  a hit.  There 
was  no  snow  on  the^  ground  so  we 
searched  among  the  brown  leaves  and 
grass  for  droplets  of  blood. 

The  first  splotches  of  red  were  in  the 
woods,  70  yards  from  where  the  doe  had 
been  hit.  I spotted  it  on  some  leaves. 
The  trail  was  steady  as  we  followed  it  to 
the  center  of  the  woods  and  then  across 
to  the  edge  of  an  overgrown  field.  I kept 
expecting  to  come  across  her  on  the 
ground,  in  some  brush,  but  the  trail 
began  to  grow  faint,  then  disappeared.  I 
felt  sick.  We  searched  and  searched  fan- 
ning out  over  an  over  widening  area. 

I didn’t  want  to  give  up.  We  searched 
for  almost  two  hours.  The  field  was  high 
with  weeds  and  thick  brown  grass  and 
brush.  Cedar  trees  dotted  the  area.  We 
zig-zagged,  and  went  back  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  trail  and  followed  it  again. 
Nothing. 

I felt  I was  a failure,  a crazy  hunter 
going  about  wounding  animals  and  leav- 
ing them  to  suffer!  I hoped  someone 
would  bring  her  down.  Downhearted  I 
walked  back  across  the  woods.  At  the 
edge  I saw  deer  prints  heading  for  the 
field.  They  looked  fresh.  I was  in  a half 
crouch,  studying  them,  when  my  gaze 
caught  a brown  mound  lying  in  the  short 
grass  along  the  hedgerow,  about  .30 
yards  away.  It  hadn’t  been  there  earlier. 
It  didn’t  move.  It  looked  like  a deer 
lying  on  its  side  but  I wasn’t  sure. 

I advanced  step  by  step,  e.xpecting  it 
to  jump  up  and  bound  away.  Halfway  to 
the  mound  an  old  oak  branch  lay  on  the 
ground,  blown  down  during  the  past 
winter’s  ice  storm.  I tramped  on  it, 
crackling  and  breaking  the  dry 
branches.  The  mound  didn’t  move.  I 
looked  again;  it  was  a doe.  I continued  to 
approach.  Now  I could  tell  it  was  dead. 

She  was  just  beginning  to  stiffen  up. 
She  had  run  through  the  hedgerow  from 
the  field  and  then  dropped.  I filled  out 
the  tag  and  tied  it  to  her  ear. 

For  about  ten  minutes  I just  stood 
there,  glad  that  I had  got  my  deer;  glad  it 
wouldn’t  go  to  waste.  Bob  came  across 
the  field  and  joined  me,  surprise  show- 
ing on  his  face  as  he  saw  the  doe  on  the 


ground  at  my  feet.  I told  him  what  had 
happened.  He  was  glad  I had  found  my 
deer.  He  dragged  it  through  the 
hedgerow  and  across  the  field,  into  our 
woods  near  our  house. 

Bob  began  to  clean  the  doe  while  I 
watched.  I wasn’t  squeamish  at  all.  He 
puzzled  at  the  large  entrance  hole — 
almost  as  big  as  the  exit  hole.  Field- 
dressing  the  deer,  he  found  out  why  it 
was  so  big.  I had  shot  the  deer  twice  in 
the  same  hole!  One  bullet  had  gone 
clean  through,  the  other  was  squashed 
up  against  the  far  shoulder. 

Happy  and  Thankful 

This  was  my  first  deer  and  I was  happy 
at  my  success  and  thankful  I had  got  it.  I 
have  been  teasingly  called  “hot  shot  ” by 
my  friends  for  hitting  it  twice  in  the 
same  spot.  I am  not  sure  they  believe 
me  when  I tell  them;  even  Bob  finds  it 
hard  to  believe! 

How  do  I feel  now  that  the  hunting 
year  is  over,  now  that  I can  look  backr 
First,  I was  surprised  at  the  reaction 
from  women  friends  who  wondered  why 
in  the  world  I would  go  hunting.  A few 
thought  something  was  wrong  with  me, 
I believe.  I can  only  say  that  I wanted  to 
go  and  I liked  it.  Most  male  hunters  that 
we  know  personally  think  it  is  great  that 
I went.  Bob  was  especially  supportive 
and  worked  hard  driving  after  his  deer 
was  bagged. 

Second,  I am  now  much  more  sensi- 
tive to  anti-hunting  articles  when  I read 
them.  I do  not  consider  myself  a regres- 
sive caveman  type  with  no  brains,  out  to 
prove  something.  For  one  thing,  I have 
no  manhood!  I still  love  my  feminine 
pastimes  such  as  embroidery,  knitting, 
spinning  and  cooking. 

Yes,  I am  going  next  year;  I am  look- 
ing forward  to  hunting  with  Bob  and  our 
friends  again.  This  summer  I want  to 
purchase  a scope  for  my  rifle  to  pick  out 
those  antlers  and  make  aiming  on  the 
long  shots  easier.  Also,  Bob  and  I plan 
on  doing  a lot  of  clay  pigeon  shooting.  I 
need  the  practice  with  moving  objects 
so  next  fall  I can  get  a few  cockbirds.  No 
more  aiming  dead  on — I can  learn  from 
experience! 

Oh,  ye.s — I’m  all  prepared  for  cold 
weather.  I was  given  a pair  of  battery 
powered  socks  for  Christmas! 
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The  Facts  About 

Turkey  Trapping 

By  Gerald  A.  Wunz 

PGC  Wildlife  Biologist 


Few  wildlife  management  suc- 
cesses can  compare  with  the  come- 
back of  the  wild  turkey.  In  state  iifter 
state,  releasing  mere  handfuls  of  birds 
trapped  from  the  wild  have  restored 
huntable  turkey  populations. 

The  stocking  of  wild-trapped  turkeys 
shows  just  as  much  promise  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  long-term  studies  proved 
it  s the  only  sure  way  to  establish  viable, 
self-perpetuating  populations.  And  re- 
cently the  Game  Commission  took  cif- 
firmative  action  to  beef  up  the  program 
so  that  turkeys  coidd  finally  be  restored 
to  all  the  habitat  of  the  state  that  is  capa- 
ble of  supporting  them. 

This  should  be  good  news  to  every 
turkey  hunter,  but  judging  from  the 
past,  it  won’t  be  to  all.  Instead  of 
plaudits  for  trying  to  help,  the  Commis- 
sion got  curses  and  complaints.  Nearly 

THIS  TURKEY  is  one  of  many  captured  by  use 
of  a cannon  net.  Since  trapping  started  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  average  annual  catch  has 
been  only  64  birds,  most  from  state  refuges 
and  private  estates. 


all  the  habitat  in  the  state  might  be  filled 
with  turkeys  by  now  if  it  weren’t  for 
public  opposition  that  both  directly  and 
indirectly  hindered  the  turkey  trapping 
program . 

Especially  guilty  were  those  ill- 
informed  hunters  who  perennially 
bad-mouthed  turkey  trapping  by  claim- 
ing to  have  it  on  good  authority  that  the 
Game  Commission  trapped  out  all  the 
turkeys.  When  pinned  down,  the  “good 
authority  ” turned  out  to  be  someone 
who  heard  it  from  someone,  etc. , etc.  So 
the  rumors  grew. 

We’ve  traced  some  of  the  rumors, 
finding  they  often  originate  with  per- 
sons who  have  an  axe  to  grind  against  the 
Game  Commission.  Once  started,  the 
rumor  becomes  easy  for  others  to  be- 
lieve, especially  if  they  have  been 
watching  flocks  of  turkeys  feed  in  the 
fields  all  summer  and  the  birds  suddenly 
disappear.  What  they  don’t  realize  is 
that  the  ripening  of  nuts  and  fruits  lures 
the  flocks  back  into  the  woods  where 
they  aren  t as  easily  seen.  They  simply 
conclude  the  flock  was  trapped  and 
moved  away.  Obviously,  they  aren’t 
aware  of  the  fact  that  for  the  past  fifteen 
years  turkeys  have  been  trapped  and 
transferred  only  during  the  winter — 
none  before  the  hunting  season. 

In  addition,  we  are  given  far  more 
credit  for  trapping  efficiency  than  we 
deserve.  Turkeys  are  even  harder  to 
trap  than  they  are  to  hunt  successfully. 
Often  it  is  impossible  to  trap  the  ten- 
bird  maximum  that  was  usually  set  for  a 
game  protector’s  district.  Even  when  it 
was  to  the  turkeys’  welfare  to  remove 
more  birds  from  overpopulated  flocks,  it 
was  difficult  to  exceed  this  number. 

Since  trapping  started  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1956,  the  average  statewide  an- 
nual catch  has  been  only  sixty-four  tur- 
keys. Nearly  10  percent  of  these  birds 
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were  trapped  on  state  refuges  and  42 
percent  on  private  estates  where  no 
public  hunting  was  permitted.  This 
means  an  annual  average  of  only  about 
thirty  birds  which  had  been  available  to 
hunters  were  trapped  to  start  new  flocks 
in  parts  of  the  state  lacking  a turkey 
population.  Thirty  turkeys  from  a 
statewide  over-wintering  population 
that  exceeds  50,000  birds  is  a mighty 
small  sacrifice. 

The  numbers  of  turkeys  trapped  and 
transferred  each  year  is  listed  nearby  in 
Table  1.  The  greatest  number,  258,  was 
moved  in  1975.  Only  ten  were  trapped 
in  1978,  but  oddly  enough,  that  was  a 
peak  year  for  complaints  against  trap- 
ping. 

It  also  seemed  to  be  a big  year  for 
rumors  that  we  were  moving  turkeys  to 
other  states  and  countries.  States  like 
West  Virginia,  New  York  and  Vermont 
have  benevolently  provided  wild- 
trapped  birds  that  have  started  popula- 
tions in  several  states  and  in  Germany. 
But  Pennsylvania  hasn’t  allowed  even 
one  of  its  wild-trapped  turkeys  to  be 
sent  beyond  its  borders. 

The  numbers  of  turkeys  trapped  and 
the  numbers  released  in  each  county 
since  the  program  started  in  1956  are 
shown  in  Figure  1.  Perry  County,  the 
first  to  be  stocked,  received  the  largest 
number  of  birds  because  the  program 
was  experimental.  Since  then,  it  was 
found  that  a smaller  number  would  suf- 
fice to  establish  a lasting  population. 

4,000  Square  Miles 

Largely  as  a result  of  this  program 

4,000  square  miles  of  additional  range 
has  become  occupied  by  turkeys.  All 
acceptable  habitat  in  the  southcentral, 
most  of  that  in  the  northwest,  and  one- 
third  of  that  in  the  southwest  region 
now  has  turkeys.  Turkeys  have  also 
spread  into  nearly  all  of  the  contiguously 
forested  portion  of  the  northeast. 

Of  the  many  successes,  the  classic 
example  of  the  relative  worth  of  wild- 
trapped  birds  occurred  on  the  300- 
square-mile  South  Mountain  straddling 
the  border  between  Franklin  and  Cum- 
berland and  Adams  counties.  This  area 
was  unique  in  Pennslyvania  because  it 
was  isolated  from  other  wild  turkey 
populations  by  wide  valleys  of  open 


Table  1 


Wild-Trapped  Turkeys 
Transplanted  Each  Year 


Year 

Numbei 
of  Turkey: 

1956 

11 

1957 

0 

1958 

27 

1959 

10 

1960 

40 

1961 

108 

1962 

72 

1963 

43 

1964 

68 

1965 

55 

1966 

33 

1967 

18 

1968 

14 

1969 

72 

1970 

125 

1971 

104 

1972 

93 

1973 

70 

1974 

127 

1975 

258 

1976 

80 

1977 

31 

1978 

10 

TOTAL 

1,469 

farmland.  Thus  it  was  almost  impossible 
for  this  area  to  be  occupied  by  natural 
movement  of  turkeys,  as  was  possible  in 
the  contiguous  forests  that  cover  much 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Despite  routine  stocking  with  game- 
farm  raised  birds  for  more  than  twenty- 
five  years,  there  was  essentially  no  tur- 
key population  on  South  Mountain.  As  a 
remedy,  massive  releases  that  totaled 

3,000  game-farm  turkeys  over  a three- 
year  period  were  tried.  It  appeared  that 
turkeys  were  finally  established,  so  the 
local  game  protectors  requested  that 
stocking  be  stopped  until  results  could 
be  seen.  Within  two  years,  the  popula- 
tion had  nearly  disappeared. 

After  failure  was  obvious.  South 
Mountain  was  stocked  with  eighty-one 
wild-trapped  birds.  Success  was  im- 
mediate and  the  population  remains  at  a 
high  level  without  further  stocking. 

During  the  early  experimental  years 
of  the  program,  most  of  the  trapped  tur- 
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PGC  Photo  by  Ralph  Cady 

AS  A RESULT  of  the  trapping  program  begun 
in  1956,  4,000  square  miles  of  additional 
range  in  Pennsylvania  has  become  occupied 
by  turkeys. 

keys  were  stocked  in  southcentral  reg- 
ion study  areas.  Then  the  emphasis 
shifted  to  the  northwest  region  where 
Commission  personnel  and  sportsmen 
were  willing  to  forego  the  annual  re- 
leases of  put  and  take  game-farm  birds  in 
favor  of  one  release  of  wild  birds  that 
might  establish  a lasting  population. 

Since  1966,  it  has  been  Commission 
policy  not  to  stock  game  farm  turkeys 
where  wild,  self-perpetuating  popula- 
tions already  exist.  Also,  game-farm  tur- 
key stocking  must  cease  at  least  one  year 
prior  to  releasing  wild-trapped  turkeys 
in  the  same  area.  Sportsmen  in  several 
counties  in  the  southwest  region  have 
already  agreed  to  these  restrictions  and 
stocking  of  wild  birds  there  is  now  in 
progress.  Stocking  sites  also  have  been 
selected  in  one  county  of  the  northeast 
region  and  more  are  planned. 

Selecting  the  counties  or  areas  to  be 
stocked  with  wild  birds  usually  origi- 
nates with  or  has  the  approval  of  local 
organized  sportsmen.  But  before  an 
area  can  be  considered  for  stocking, 
Commission  policy  dictates  that  the 
habitat  be  surveyed  by  a turkey  biologist 
and  the  local  Game  Commission  per- 
sonnel. If  they  agree  the  habitat  is  suita- 
ble (it  usually  is),  actual  release  sites  are 
selected. 


Ten  birds  are  sufficient  to  release  at  a 
site,  and  only  enough  release  sites  are 
selected  to  assure  that  once  established 
on  these  sites,  the  turkeys  will  be  able  to 
move  into  and  fill  the  remaining  habitat. 

Studies  have  shown  that  these  trans- 
planted turkeys  stay  put,  usually  within 
a mile  of  where  they  were  released,  and 
raise  young.  It’s  these  young,  however, 
that  do  the  traveling  in  looking  for 
homes  of  their  own.  Movements  of  more 
than  twenty  miles  have  been  noted 
where  the  forest  habitat  was  continuous. 
This  natural  movement  alone  has  been 
responsible  for  turkeys  occupying 
thousands  of  square  miles  of  range  in 
Pennsylvania. 

If  turkeys  can  spread  out  on  their  own 
initiative,  why  then  is  it  necessary  to 
trap  and  transplant  them?  Because 
much  of  the  range  still  to  be  stocked  is 
fragmented.  It  is  mostly  good  habitat, 
but  is  cut  up  by  farms  and  urban  areas  to 
the  extent  that  it  would  be  impossible, 
or  would  at  least  take  years,  for  turkeys 
to  move  into  these  isolated  woods  on 
their  own.  But  with  the  greatly  acceler- 
ated trap  and  transfer  program  that  is 
planned,  it  may  be  possible  to  complete 
stocking  in  as  little  as  five  years. 

This  optimistic  time  schedule  would 
have  been  unthinkable  in  the  past  when 
the  burden  of  providing  birds  for  trap- 
ping always  fell  on  a few  cooperative 
district  game  protectors.  Their  reward 
for  volunteering  their  services  was  often 
criticism. 

Involve  Every  DGP 

The  new  trap  and  transfer  program 
will  involve  nearly  every  game  protector 
in  turkey  range.  All  districts  are  ex- 
pected to  contribute  their  share  of  ten 
birds  each,  thereby  spreading  the  take 
thinly  throughout  our  vast  turkey  range. 

Despite  this  greatly  expanded  trap- 
ping effort,  any  concern  of  turkey  hun- 
ters should  be  eased  by  the  simple  fact 
that  the  equipment  and  art  of  trapping 
turkeys  still  have  not  advanced  to  the 
point  where  it  would  be  possible  to  trap 
out  enough  turkeys  to  have  any  harmful 
effects  on  the  population  in  an  area. 
Even  if  it  were  possible,  it  would  make 
no  game  management  sense  whatsoever 
to  deplete  the  population  in  one  area 
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NUMBER  OF  wild  turkeys  released  (circled  figures)  and  trapped,  by  county,  1956-1978. 


THE  end  result. 


just  for  the  sake  of  stocking  another. 

Ironically,  the  biggest  stumbling 
block  in  creating  a turkey  flock  in  every 
suitable  habitat  in  the  state  has  been  the 
hunter  who  starts  or  spreads  damaging 
gossip  about  trapping.  It  is  up  to  the 
informed  turkey  hunter  to  counter  this 
nuisance  by  setting  the  rumormongers 
straight  and,  most  of  all,  by  supporting 
the  game  protectors  involved  in  the 
program . 

if  you  still  aren’t  motivated  by  charity 
to  want  to  help  provide  your  fellow  hun- 
ters with  turkeys,  think  about  this: 
you’ve  no  doubt  noticed  that  competi- 
tion from  outside  hunters  invading  your 
favorite  turkey  woods  is  increasing. 
With  turkey  populations  in  their  own 
backyards,  they  will  be  less  likely  to 
hunt  in  yours. 


PGC  Game  Fund  Contributors — 1979 


The  Game  Commission  is  permitted  to 
accept  donations  from  any  person,  associ- 
ation, corporation  or  firm.  Contributions  go 
toward  purchasing  public  hunting  lands 
which  are  used  by  hunters  and  nonhunters 
alike,  and  for  other  wildlife  management 
uses.  Our  records  of  contributions  made 
during  1 979  indicate  that  the  following  per- 
sons and  groups  donated  to  the  Game 
Fund: 

Evan  R.  Wright,  Wilmington,  Del.;  C. 
Langsenkamp,  Indianapolis;  Sugarloaf 
Fish  & Game  Club;  Presque  Isle  Garden 
Club,  Erie;  Mrs.  M.  Anderson,  New  Eagle; 
John  Mitchell,  Bessemer;  George  A. 
Fazekus,  Natrona  Heights;  Mrs.  R.  T. 
Pickett,  Wickliffe,  Ohio;  Eli  R.  Miller, 
Middlefield,  Ohio;  James  H.  Oliver,  Han- 
ford, Calif.;  Warren  Roberts,  Erie;  West  Mil- 
ton  United  Methodist  Church  (Father  and 
Son  Banquet  collection);  Mark  A.  Silks,  Al- 
toona; Frederick  Storaska,  Terrytown, 
N.Y.;  Upper  Providence  Fish,  Game  & 
Forestry  Assoc.,  Norristown;  Neil  A.  Eber- 
sole,  Lebanon;  Mark  R.  Sigman,  New  Pro- 
vidence; Wilmore  Sportsmen’s  Assoc., 
Wilmore;  Edward  L.  Shaffner,  Harrisburg; 
Louise  Hodak,  Valencia;  Anthony  M.  Balut, 
Erie;  Pennsylvania  Sled  Dog  Club,  Blakes- 


lee;  Kevin  E.  Boyle,  Falls  Church;  Harriet  B. 
Graf,  Philadelphia;  Mrs.  Patricia  H.  Nare- 
hood,  McVeytown;  Mrs.  Hazel  Ranieri, 
Philadelphia;  Brethren  in  Christ  Church, 
Senior  Citizen’s  Fellowship  Club,  Harris- 
burg; Epworth  United  Methodist  Church, 
Women’s  Group,  Harrisburg;  Allentown 
Garden  Club,  Allentown;  Lawrence  Park 
Elementary  Parent  Teachers  Organization, 
Erie;  Daniel  L.  Murphy,  Coraopolis;  Jesse 
Hartman,  Reading;  James  C.  Wilson, 
Hazleton;  Kerry  A.  Grim,  Hamburg;  Gustav 
A.  Swanson,  Fort  Collins,  Colo.;  Clarence 
W.  Thomas  Jr.,  Houston,  Texas;  Bob  Din- 
neen,  Pittsburgh;  Charles  S.  Norton,  Moun- 
taintop;  Daniel  P.  Jones,  Coopersburg; 
Ronald  Baumgardner,  Friedens;  Charles 
Nehf,  Allentown. 

In  addition,  numerous  individuals  con- 
tributed at  the  Pymatuning,  Middle  Creek 
and  Siegel  Marsh  Visitor  Centers. 

If  we  have  inadvertently  missed  giving 
credit  to  any  deserving  person  or  group,  we 
apologize.  The  many  contributions,  large 
and  small,  aid  Pennsylvania’s  wildlife  man- 
agement program  and  testify  to  the  sincere 
concern  of  Pennsylvanians  and  friends  in 
other  states  for  the  Keystone  State’s  living 
resources. 
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SPRUCE  RUN  REVERIE 

In  which  a scarred  shotgun 
occasions  grouse  hunting  reminiscences 
with  philosophic  overtones 

By  S.  R.  Slaymaker,  II 


ONE  OF  THE  MATCHLESS  bless- 
ings enjoyed  by  Americans  is  the 
right  to  hunt  and  fish  on  vast  expanses  of 
land,  both  public  and  private.  True,  in 
some  areas  posting  is  becoming  a serious 
problem.  But  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  most  of  continental  Europe,  virtu- 
ally all  prime  game  lands  and  sport  fish- 
ing waters  are  privately  held  and  con- 
trolled exclusively  by  and  for  “social 
elites.”  Consequently,  there  are  no  av- 
erage guy  and  gal  hunters  and 
anglers — a situation  conducive  to  the 
reinforcement  of  class  distinctions 
which  often  leads  to  leveling  legislation 
and  economic  stagnation. 

In  America,  on  the  contrary,  none  of 
us  are  banned  from  wood,  field  and 
stream  by  social  barriers.  The  love  of 
hunting  so  deeply  embedded  in  the 
American  psyche  partly  stems  from  nos- 
talgia for  frontier  days;  a kind  of  whimsy, 
this,  affecting  all  segments  of  the  popu- 
lation. And  it  undergirds  the  indi- 
vidualism which  has  caused  American 
institutions  to  flourish. 

This  seldom  realized  fact  of  our  na- 
tional life  dawned  on  me  the  other  day 
while  I was  reworking  a manuscript  in 
my  study.  Gathering  fatigue  caused  my 
mind  to  wander.  The  gun  cabinet  caught 
my  eye.  I fastened  a gaze  on  an  old 
double-barrel  20-gauge  shotgun.  Par- 
ticularly, I stared  at  the  scarred  gun 
metal  on  the  underside  of  the  upper 
barrels.  One  memory  plucked  at  the 
thread  of  another,  and  reminiscences 
began  to  unravel. 

* * * 

It’s  the  summer  of  1939.  I am  on  the 
porch  of  my  parents’  home  in  Lancaster, 
and  for  once  am  fascinated  with  the  talk 
of  my  elders,  “Uncle  ” Dick  Rohrer  and 
“Uncle  ” Cliff  Backstrand.  They  con- 
verse about  plans  for  the  upcoming 


pheasant  season  and  suggest  to  my 
father  (a  non-hunter)  that  I join  them  on 
opening  day.  He,  as  enthusiastic  as  I, 
agrees  to  bu\'  a gun  for  me  and  suggests 
that  they  pick  it  out  and  "break  me  in.” 
At  the  hardware  store  Uncle  Dick 
suggests  that  we  look  for  a 20-gauge 
double,  because  I won’t  be  a large  man 
(I’m  16)  and  a 20  will  be  light  to  carry  and 
quick  on  the  upswing.  We  pick  a 
Lefever  Nitro  Special  (Ithaca).  Early  of  a 


EARLY  ON  A SUMMER  evening,  my  new 
Lefever  Nitro  Special  gets  its  baptism  of  fire.  I 
manage  to  break  a respectable  number  of 
claybirds  with  the  little  20-gauge  and  get  two 
ringnecks  on  opening  day. 
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summer  evening  the  gun  gets  its  bap- 
tism of  fire  in  the  lot  by  Uncle  Dick  s 
home.  He  ejects  claybirds  from  his  field 
trap.  I manage  to  break  a respectable 
quantity.  And  on  opening  dav  on  a Lan- 
caster County  farm,  under  tfie  tutelage 
of  Uncle  Dick,  I drop  a brace  of 
ringnecks.  Thoroughly  sold  on  wing 
shooting,  I hunt  pheasants  during  suc- 
ceeding seasons — and  crows  with  Uncle 
Dick  on  Mine  Hill  Ridge  near  Gap. 
Comes  World  War  II;  regretfully,  I give 
up  shotgunning  for  the  duration.  But,  as 
it  turns  out,  I get  plenty  of  it  after  all. 

On  an  oven-hot,  dusty  Arizona  mesa, 
a flat-bed  truck  roars  around  a circular 
course  while  staggered  traps  toss  clay 
targets  from  every-which  direction.  The 
targets  are  meant  to  simulate  enemy 
fighter  planes  moving  faster  than  our 
truck,  a make-believe  bomber.  We  ae- 
rial gunner  trainees  are  having  fun.  But 
it’s  difficult  shooting,  and  we  don’t  do 
well.  We  do  worse,  later:  high  over 
Germany  when  the  real  McCoy  in  the 
forms  of  Messerschmitt  and  Focke- 
Wulfe  fighter  planes  come  at  us  from  all 
directions — shooting  back,  to  boot! 

Home  again  (after  college)  in  1949,  I 
resume  pheasant  hunting  with  Uncle 
Dick.  A few  years  later  he  and  his 
friends  pay  me  a high  honor.  I m asked 
to  join  their  hunting  club  in  the  Snow 
Shoe  region  of  northcentral  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  clubhouse  is  surrounded  by 
some  of  the  best  grouse  cover  in  the 
state. 

At  first  blush  the  building  seems  a 
typical  Pennsylvania  hunting  camp; 
bunk  and  cooking  areas,  a massive  stone 
hearth  and  outhouses.  Somehow, 
though,  I sense  a distinctive  atmos- 
phere. When  I’m  told  that  the  Spruce 
Run  Club  is  an  old  one  (founded  in  the 
late  1800s  by  some  Chester  Countians) 
and  I peruse  ancient  logbooks  with  en- 
tries precisely  noting  hills  of  grouse, 
deer  and  trout,  I begin  to  understand 
why  the  place  seems  distinctive.  It  evi- 
dences an  abiding  love  of  the  hunt  and 
the  members’  respect  for  traditions — 
attitudes  also  borne  out  by  the  uncom- 
mon neatness  of  the  place  and  the  an- 
cient hunting  classics  lining  its  walls. 
Uncles  Cliff  and  Dick  introduce  me  to 
arriving  members.  I,  by  far  the 
youngest,  am  made  to  feel  one  of  the 


crowd.  How  I long  to  excel  on  the  mor- 
row! 

After  a steak  dinner,  we  gather 
around  the  hearth  to  swap  hunting  tales. 
I’m  especially  impressed  by  an  elderly 
gentleman  who  introduces  his  hand- 
some Irish  setter,  Squanto.  Named  for 
the  famous  colonial  Indian  who  helped 
the  Pilgrims,  the  dog  boasts  a lineage  as 
long  as  it  is  distinguished.  We  are  told 
he  was  acquired  from  a famed  New  Eng- 
land field  trialer.  The  proud  owner 
dwells  at  great  length  on  Squanto’s  vir- 
tues as  a top-notch  grouse  dog.  We  all 
envy  the  car  salesman  and  the  young 
minister  who,  just  before  lights  out,  are 
tapped  by  the  old  gentleman  as 
partners. 

With  English  Setter 

In  the  pre-dawn  darkness,  after  a 
breakfast  of  pancakes,  sausage  and 
bacon  in  heroic  proportions,  we  pair  off 
for  the  grouse  hunt.  Uncle  Cliff  takes  me 
with  his  English  setter.  Jack.  As  we 
climb  up  and  amble  down  steep  in- 
clines, Uncle  Cliff  elucidates  the  fine 
points  of  grouse  hunting.  The  most 
promising  cover,  he  notes,  comprises 
food-bearing  vegetation:  greenbrier 
bushes,  thornapple  trees  and  terrain 
surrounding  oak  stands  rife  with  acorns. 

We  approach  a clearing  extending 
several  hundred  feet  down  a steep  hill. 
Erom  its  brow  we  glimpse,  through  the 
delicate  tracery  of  myriad  charcoal- 
black  tree  limbs,  the  rieh  azure  tints  of 
the  Susquehanna  River  far  below.  On 
halting  to  catch  our  breath  and  savor  the 
calendar-art  scenery,  Uncle  Cliff  de- 
scribes the  mama  grouse’s  propensity 
for  performing  diverting  tacties  to  pro- 
tect her  young  from  potential  danger. 
“Always  remember,”  he  says,  almost 
reverently,  “the  grouse  is  the  noblest  of 
birds  and  is  deserving  of  our  utmost  re- 
spect.” 

I know  I shall  always  remember  these 
words,  verbatim.  For  scant  seconds 
later  comes  the  nerve-jarring  clatter  of 
wings  as  a grouse  rises  from  the  clearing 
thirty  feet  ahead.  As  the  bird  curves  up 
and  to  the  right.  Uncle  Cliff  yells,  “Take 
him!  ” Instinctively,  I pull  up,  swinging 
to  the  right,  and  squeeze  the  first  trig- 
ger. At  the  gun’s  report,  the  grouse 
tumbles  into  a corkscrew  spin,  its  tawny 
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wings  kaleidoscopic-ally  reflecting 
Hashes  of  light  and  shade.  Like  airborne 
thistledown,  a tiny  patch  of  feathers 
hanging  against  the  cool  bine  skyscape 
signals  the  hit — high  above  a clump  of 
tall  grass,  adjacent  to  the  treeline  where 
my  first  grouse  has  plummeted.  Jack 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  flush,  but  he 
makes  (juick  work  of  retrieving  the  bird. 

As  Uncle  Cliff  extends  his  hand,  my 
e.xcitement  peaks.  If  only  I could  get 
some  more  shots!  We  both  do,  plenty 
more,  with  a lot  of  misses.  Late  in  the 
iifternoon,  in  a heavily  wooded  swale. 
Jack  quivers  into  a striking  point.  A 
grouse  arches  up  into  the  arbor-like 
spread  of  tree  limbs  overhead.  I miss 
with  both  barrels.  Another  breaks  clear 
to  the  fore,  and  Uncle  Cliff  drops  it. 
Before  he  can  reload  his  right  barrel. 


AS  I BEGIN  TO  rub  down  the  stock,  metal 
clangs  against  the  hearthstones,  and  Dr. 
John  Atlee  stumbles  against  the  sofa.  He  has 
stepped  on  the  barrels  and  lost  his  balance. 


wings  thump  loudly  to  our  rear.  Uncle 
Cliff  swings  around  and  connects,  far  out 
and  spectacularly.  In  quick  succession  I 
miss  two  more.  Then  I score  with  a lucky 
deflection  shot.  We  depart  with  gun 
barrels  well  heated  and  our  limit  of 
grouse.  When  the  sun  turns  cherry-red 
and  elongating  lavender  shadows  over- 
lay deep  Allegheny  ridges,  we  return  to 
camp,  well  beat,  but  supremely  happy. 

Jollity  Reigns 

Jollity  reigns  around  the  logbook  in 
which  the  day’s  bag  is  entered.  Much 
talk  centers  on  the  dogs.  After  missing 
the  point  on  my  first  bird.  Jack  had  been 
superb.  I know  that  I shall  never  shoot 
over  a better  dog,  for  Uncle  Cliff  had 
trained  him  to  hunt  close,  so  as  not  to 
flush  distant  birds.  It  turns  out  that  Jack 
is  more  successful  than  the  vaunted 
Squanto. 

When  the  proud  owner  returns  he  is 
uncommonly  subdued.  The  two 
partners  wear  dejected  countenances, 
and  all  are  without  grouse.  I’ve  rarely 
heard  ministers  swear,  but  this  one 
does.  He  pulls  me  aside  and  in  no  uncer- 
tain terms  cusses  out  the  over-rated  set- 
ter which  was  out  of  sight  most  of  the 
day,  scaring  up  birds  that  could  be  heard 
but  not  seen.  Since  this  situation  be- 
speaks the  epitome  in  frustration,  I par- 
cfon  the  minister  his  unseemly  lapse  and 
sink  into  a sofa  before  the  sputtering  fire 
to  clean  my  gun.  The  barrels  are 
swabbed  and  lightly  coated  with  oil.  As  I 
begin  to  rub  down  the  stock,  metal 
clangs  against  the  hearthstones,  and  Dr. 
John  Atlee  stumbles  against  the  sofa.  He 
has  stepped  on  the  barrels  and  lost  his 
balance.  He  quickly  examines  the  dam- 
age: a nailed  boot  has  scarred  the  under- 
side. Dr.  Atlee  is  terribly  embarrassed 
and  effusive  with  apologies.  He  insists 
he  must  take  the  barrels  to  a gunsmith 
and  have  the  marks  removed.  I say, 
“Forget  it,  sir!  ” I don’t  quite  know  why, 
but  I really  mean  it! 

We  enjoy  excellent  hunting  the  next 
day  until  mid-afternoon  when  Uncle 
Cliff  and  I stow  our  gear  in  his  car  and 
drive  home. 

* * * 

Suddenly  my  reverie  was  broken  by 
the  barking  of  our  German  shepherd. 
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Hilda  was  welcoming  my  wife,  Sally, 
who  had  just  returned  from  Lancaster.  I 
was  shocked  to  note  that  it  was  almost 
time  for  dinner.  Sally  asked  if  the  man- 
uscript was  ready  for  t\  ping. 

“No,  ” I admitted.  “I  got  sidetracked.” 

We  had  not  talked  about  Spruce  Run 
in  years.  For  the  club  had  long  since 
been  disbanded  and  many  of  the  mem- 
bers are  gone.  But  I found  myself  re- 
counting Dr.  Atlee’s  mis-step,  and  my 
stupidity  in  making  it  possible,  and  I 
wondered  out  loud  why  I never  had  the 
barrels  refinished. 

“That’s  easy, ’’  Sally  said.  “You  wor- 
shipped those  men.  If  any  one  of  them 
commited  a crime,  you’d  find  extenuat- 
ing circumstances!  ” 

I had  to  laugh  at  myself  Sally  was 
right.  But  my  reaction  was  natural.  After 
all,  I was  far  and  away  the  youngest 
member,  and  the  others  went  out  of 
their  ways  to  teach  me  grouse  hunting. 
So  I remarked  to  the  effect  that  I might 
have  left  the  scars  on  the  gun  (sublimi- 
nally  perhaps)  as  a reminder  of  my  first 
grouse  as  a new  Spruce  Run  Club 
member. 


Over  dinner  I reminisced  about  other 
Spruce  Run  hunts,  among  which  was 
the  standout  day  when  I got  a double  on 
grouse  for  the  first  (and  only)  time.  .\nd 
of  a turkey  hunt  during  a snowstorm 
when  a bad  case  of  turke\’  fever  caused 
me  to  miss  an  easy  shot.  Then  I rumi- 
nated about  the  old  20-gauge  gun.  ,\fter 
the  club  closed,  I used  it  several  times 
for  quail  in  Maryland  and  woodcock  in 
West  Virginia.  But  after  getting  a 12- 
gauge  double-barrel  Winchester  21,  the 
20  was  relegated  to  the  gun  cabinet  and 
removed  periodically  only  for  cleaning. 
I had  long  since  forgotten  about  the 
scarred  barrels.  But  they  jogged  these 
memories;  pleasant  ones,  and  meaning- 
ful as  well. 

It’s  significant  that  our  group’s  occu- 
pations reflected  every  segment  of 
workaday  life.  Still,  there  were  no 
cliques.  All  were  congenial.  A love  of 
hunting  cut  across  the  socio-economic 
lines  of  the  membership.  In  this  sense, 
the  Spruce  Run  crowd  was  representa- 
tive of  the  American  hunting  commun- 
ity at  large.  All  of  us  are  surely  better  for 
it.  And,  I suggest,  so  is  the  country. 


3,200  Special  Permits  Issued 

Special  permits  issued  during  the  most  recent  fiscal  year  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  returned  $43,065  to  the  Game  Fund,  a recent  compilation 
shows.  During  the  1978-79  fiscal  year,  3,200  special  permits  were  issued,  a slight 
increase  from  the  3,140  of  the  preceding  year.  In  1978-79,  the  largest  number  of 
permits,  1,223,  went  to  disabled  persons,  for  hunting  from  vehicles.  The  permits 
carry  a nominal  fee  of  $1  each.  The  greatest  return  to  the  Game  Fund  was  through 
the  issuance  of  301  fur  dealer  permits  at  a cost  of  $7,525. 

Private  regulated  shooting  grounds  operators  paid  $6,310  for  their  145  permits, 
while  30  commercial  shooting  grounds  operators  paid  $2,245  for  their  permits.  The 
296  licensed  taxidermists  in  the  state  paid  $7,400  for  the  permits  issued  to  them. 
Another  $5,805  went  into  the  Game  Fund  for  the  issuance  of  387  propagating 
permits.  The  174  dog  training  permits  issued  brought  in  $3,480,  while  31  permits 
issued  to  non-resident  fur  dealers  cost  another  $3,100.  For  several  years  the  Game 
Commission  has  been  asking  that  the  Legislature  increase  the  fees  charged  for  the 
special  permits.  Current  fees  have  been  in  effect  for  many  years,  and  are  out  of  line 
with  today’s  standards. 
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Relocating  Nuisance  Bears 

By  Gary  L.  Alt 

PGC  Wildlife  Biologist 


CAPTURE  and  relocation  of  nuisance 
bears  is  a management  practice 
used  by  most  game  departments.  This 
action  often  stimulates  conversation, 
particularly  at  local  taverns,  where  the 
facts  tend  to  get  distorted  at  times. 
Countless  stories  have  told  how  bears 
have  returned  home  from  unbelievable 
distances  faster  than  the  officer  relocat- 
ing them.  This  article  is  intended  to  in- 
form the  public  about  research  on  the 
relocation  of  nuisance  bears  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  nuisance  bear  has  traditionally 
been  relocated  to  eliminate  a problem, 
so  it  won  t be  killed,  and  to  increase  the 
bear  population  in  another  area  where  it 
is  unlikely  to  get  into  trouble.  Bear  relo- 
cation programs  have  not  always  met  all 
of  these  objectives,  but  are  important  in 
dealing  with  nuisance  problems. 

Factors  Related  to 
Homing  Ability 

Age  of  the  bear  when  relocated  and 
the  distance  moved  appear  strongly  re- 


MANY  THEORIES  try  to  explain  how  bears 
find  their  way  home  after  being  relocated.  So 
far,  no  one  has  come  up  with  a satisfactory 
answer. 


fated  to  either  the  ability  or  desire  of  the 
bear  to  return  ‘home.  ” Cubs  or  year- 
lings (less  than  18  months  old)  still 
traveling  with  their  mother  usually  do 
not  return  to  their  natal  home  range  if 
relocated  to  unfamiliar  territory.  Older 
bears,  however,  display  a much  greater 
tendency  to  return.  Thus,  homing  abil- 
ity is  suspected  to  be  a behavioral  re- 
sponse 'wdiich  may  be  learned  rather 
than  instinctive. 

A high  percentage  of  bears  over  18 
months  of  age,  relocated  less  than  40 
air-miles,  return  to  their  home  range. 
However,  there  is  a rapid  reduction  in 
homing  tendencies  for  all  bears  relo- 
cated distances  much  greater  than  that. 
For  example,  in  our  Pennsylvania  study 
no  significant  homing  tendencies  were 
noted  on  bears  relocated  more  than  100 
air-miles.  One  bear  which  on  three  oc- 
casions was  relocated  less  than  40  air- 
miles  returned  home  in  each  case,  but 
foiled  to  return  when  moved  more  than 
100  air-miles.  The  longest  distance  I 
know  of  that  a black  bear  homed  is  156 
miles,  covered  by  an  adult  male  in 
Michigan  iifter  being  relocated  by  air. 

Evaluation  of  Relocating 
Nuisance  Bears 

Most  nuisance  bear  relocations  in 
Pennsylvania  are  less  than  40  air-miles 
and  involve  bears  over  18  months  of  age. 
An  ovewhelming  majority  of  these  re- 
turn to  their  home  ranges.  That  does  not 
mean  the  relocations  are  a failure.  In  our 
investigations,  65  percent  of  the  bears 
that  did  return  home  were  never  again 
reported  for  causing  damage  or  nui- 
sance. Quite  often,  the  subsequent  nui- 
sance reports  relating  to  the  remaining 
35  percent  involved  a different  type  of 
problem.  Many  times,  such  reports 
came  two  or  more  years  after  the  origi- 
nal problem.  Therefore,  the  relocation 
of  nuisance  bears,  even  for  relatively 
short  distances,  is  effective  at  alleviating 
a problem  in  the  majority  of  cases.  This 
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action  also  saves  the  lives  of  many  bears 
which  would  be  killed  if  nothing  was 
done.  Our  general  policy  is  to  relocate 
“first-time  violator”  bears  less  than  40 
air-miles  and  “chronic  or  repeat  vio- 
lators” greater  than  100  air-miles  and 
into  remote,  low  human  density  areas. 

Unfortunately,  the  capture  and  relo- 
cation of  nuisance  bears  is  time  consum- 


release,  while  solitary  females  and 
males  waited  from  three  to  eight  days  to 
begin  the  homeward  trip.  Homing 
movements  during  diurnal  periods  were 
generally  restricted  or  nonhoming  in  di- 
rection, while  crepuscular  and  noctur- 
nal movements  were  generally  greater 
and  directed  along  a homeward 
azimuth. 


15  S«pt. 


HOMEWARD  MOVEMENTS  OF  A TRANSLOCATED,  radio-collared  female  bear.  No.  527,  in 
northeastern  Pennsylvania.  Trek  took  place  in  September,  1975. 


ing  and  costly;  however,  until  better 
techniques  are  developed  and  made 
available,  this  practice  is  advisable. 

Local  sportsmen  often  strongly  op- 
pose the  relocation  of  nuisance  bears 
from  their  area.  However,  as  pointed 
out,  these  animals  generally  do  return 
home  and  are  available  for  hunting.  Of- 
ten, the  only  alternative  would  be  to  let 
the  person  whose  property  is  being 
damaged  kill  the  bear.  This  would  be  a 
terrible  waste  of  a valuable  resource  that 
would  not  benefit  anyone. 

Homing  Movements 
and  Behavior 

Many  theories  try  to  explain  how 
bears  find  their  way  home.  Some  people 
have  even  suggested  they  walk  in  an 
expanding  spiral  until  they  find  familiar 
territory.  In  our  search  for  facts  we 
radio-instrumented  a number  of  bears 
prior  to  relocation  and  radio-tracked  and 
recorded  their  movements  following  re- 
lease. 

Basically,  all  instrumented  bears  that 
demonstrated  homing  tendencies  re- 
mained in  the  general  area  of  the  release 
site  for  one  to  eight  days  before  homing. 
Females  separated  from  offspring  al- 
ways began  homing  the  first  night  after 


Nearly  all  adult  bears  relocated  less 
than  40  air-miles  returned  home  in  less 
than  two  weeks.  One  female  bear  was 
relocated  from  Hemlock  Farms  De- 
velopment in  eastern  Pike  County, 
across  Wayne  and  Lackawanna  coun- 
ties, to  a remote  area  just  south  of  the 
Scranton  Wilkes-Barre  airport  in  east- 
ern Luzerne  County.  She  made  the  34 
air-mile  return  trip  in  just  five  days. 
Another  female,  separated  from  her 
cubs,  returned  10  air-miles  between 
dusk  and  dawn.  In  general,  females 
separated  from  offspring  return  home  at 
a much  faster  pace  than  do  solitary 
females  or  males.  This  is  undoubtedly 
caused  by  a strong  maternal  stimulus. 

After  radio-tracking  a number  of  in- 
strumented bears,  it  became  obvious 
that  they  do  not  simply  wander  home 
but  apparently  have  the  ability  to  navi- 
gate over  foreign  territory  to  find  their 
way.  This  ability  was  also  demonstrated 
by  instrumented  females  that  quite 
often  went  on  long  “exploratory  trips” 
during  the  fall.  Some  traveled  as  far  as 
40  air-miles  from  their  home  ranges  and 
returned  by  a separate  route,  without 
any  apparent  problem. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  a bear’s  abil- 
ity to  find  its  way  home  from  areas 
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SMALL  DOOR  in  rear  end  of  culvert  trap  used 
for  bears  can  be  unlocked  to  permit  examina- 
tion or  entry  in  case  of  emergency. 

within  40  air-miles  of  their  home  ranges. 
There  are  many  doubts  and  questions, 
however,  as  to  how  they  know  which 
way  to  go.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
no  one  has  answered  that  question.  We 
did  make  several  observations  of  a relo- 
cated bear,  shortly  iifter  release,  that 
displayed  a type  of  behavior  which  ap- 
peared unique. 

Prior  to  release  we  precisely  estab- 
lished the  bear’s  homeward  azimuth. 
We  then  released  him  and  followed  on 
foot,  aided  by  a compass  and  binoculars. 
Initially,  he  walked  along  a drainage, 
wandering  in  directions  often  nearly 
perpendicular  to  the  homeward 
azimuth.  After  traveling  about  one- 
fourth  mile,  however,  he  stopped  in  a 
very  rigid  posture  with  his  heacf  forward 
and  level.  He  then  began  sidestepping 
with  his  front  feet  while  pivoting  about 


his  hind  feet.  This  resulted  in  a circling 
pattern  with  his  nose  forming  the  cir- 
cumference and  his  hind  feet  the  center 
or  pivot  point.  He  completed  almost  two 
full  circles  before  stopping  with  the  axis 
of  his  body  headed  within  a few  degrees 
of  the  homeward  azimuth,  and  then 
began  walking  in  that  direction.  After 
traveling  a few  hundred  yards  he  began 
drifting  off  course.  At  that  time,  he  re- 
peated the  circling  pattern,  again  leav- 
ing the  circle  in  a homeward  direction. 
After  an  additional  half-mile  of  progress, 
the  circling  behavior  was  repeated  for  a 
third  time  with  similar  results.  Soon 
after  that  we  lost  visual  contact  with  the 
bear  but  continued  to  follow  his  move- 
ments by  telemetry,  using  aircraft.  The 
bear  returned  home,  20  air-miles  away, 
in  69  hours.  We  are  not  certain  how  or  if 
this  circling  behavior  is  related  to  hom- 
ing, but  it  seems  to  be. 

Conclusions 

Bears  relocated  less  than  40  air-miles 
usually  return  home  in  less  than  two 
weeks  but  in  a majority  of  cases  do  not 
become  a nuisance  again.  This  is  proba- 
bly due  to  associating  the  “bad  ’ experi- 
ence of  processing  and  relocation  with 
the  nuisance  activity.  Bears  relocated 
greater  than  100  air-miles  rarely  find 
their  way  home.  Accordingly,  bears  that 
repeatedly  cause  problems  should  be  re- 
located greater  than  100  air-miles  to  re- 
mote sections  of  low  human  density. 
Though  the  capture  and  relocation  of 
nuisance  bears  is  time  consuming  and 
costly,  it  does  solve  the  problem  in  most 
cases.  It  also  often  saves  bears  that 
would  otheiAvise  be  destroyed  if  no  ac- 
tion was  taken.  Consequently,  this 
management  practice  should  be  con- 
tinued until  such  time  as  better  damage 
and  nuisance  aversion  teehniques  are 
developed. 


Two  Point  Backwards 

North  America  has  only  two  ducks  with  long,  pointed  tails — the  pintail,  a surface 
feeder,  and  the  oldsquaw,  a diving  species. 
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Results  from  the  latest  test  . . . 


Steel  vs.  Lead 

By  Robert  I.  Smith  and  Tom  Roster 


Waterfowl  hunters  have 

strong  opinions  about  their  sport. 
They  staunchly  advance  and  defend 
their  opinion  on  everything  from  the 
best  retrieving  dogs  to  the  best  loads 
and  shot  sizes  for  hunting  geese.  Sur- 
prisingly, the  amount  of  scientific  evi- 
dence in  support  of  these  opinions  is 
small  indeed. 

In  1977  and  1978  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Oregon  Institute  of  Technology, 
conducted  a field  test  of  shotshell  am- 
munition performance.  The  purpose  of 
the  test  was  to  compare  the  performance 
of  lead  shot  and  steel  shot  ammunition 
in  hunting  medium-size  geese  at  Tule 
Lake  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in 
California.  Several  variables  in  ammuni- 
tion performance  never  before 
examined  were  to  be  measured  in  a way 
that  would  ensure  statistically  reliable 
results. 

In  designing  the  test  an  effort  was 
made  to  overcome  some  of  the 
shortcomings  of  previous  tests  of  shot- 
shell  performance.  For  example,  infor- 
mation was  needed  on  the  ranges  at 
which  hunters  shoot  at  geese,  how  accu- 
rate their  shooting  is  at  these  ranges, 
and  how  accurately  they  estimate  shoot- 
ing distances.  Additionally,  an  effort  was 
made  to  determine  whether  and  to  what 
extent  hunters’  observations  of  the  per- 
formance of  ammunition  differed  from 
observations  of  trained  observers  who 
accompanied  them. 

An  effort  was  made  to  examine  as 
closely  as  possible  conditions  that  exist 
in  the  real  world  of  goose  hunting.  The 
shooting  was  done  by  waterfowl  hunters 
with  a broad  range  of  shooting  skills. 
Wild  geese  moving  in  normal,  rapid 
flight  at  a variety  of  flight  altitudes  and 
attitudes  were  the  targets. 

Included  in  the  test  was  one  of  the 
most  popular  loads  for  goose  hunting  in 
the  United  States,  the  so-called  short 


V 


OBSERVER  IN  FOREGROUND  uses  hand- 
held range-finder  to  determine  actual  dis- 
tance between  hunter  and  waterfowl  when 
shot  is  fired.  Hunters  were  asked  to  estimate 
the  distance  they  shot;  this,  compared  with 
the  rangefinder  resuit,  aiiowed  USFWS  per- 
sonnei  to  determine  hunter  efficiency  for  this 
criticai  aspect  of  waterfowi  shooting.  Aver- 
age distance  of  ail  shots  as  estimated  during 
fieid  tests  was  46.4  yards,  whiie  actuai  aver- 
age, per  rangefinder,  was  put  at  50.5  yards. 
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A UNIQUE  X-RAY  TECHNIQUE  was  developed  by  Oregon  Institute  of  Technology  for  measur- 
ing depth  of  penetration  and  relative  deformation  of  steel  or  lead  shot  pellets  in  geese  or  ducks 
killed  with  one  shot  at  measured  ranges.  Here  the  left  X-ray  reveals  the  distribution  of  steel 
pellets  in  a Canada  goose  killed  at  65  yards.  The  right  X-ray,  taken  at  right  angles  to  the 
direction  of  the  shot,  reveals  the  depth  of  penetration.  The  pellets  entered  the  goose’s  chest 
(arrow)  and  the  majority  penetrated  almost  completely  through  the  goose,  lodging  just  under 
the  skin  of  the  back. 


magnum  containing  IV2  ounces  of  lead 
in  a 2%  inch,  12-gauge  shell.  The  per- 
formance of  this  load  in  shot  sizes  No.  4, 
No.  2 and  BB  was  compared  to  that  of  a 
2%  inch,  12-gauge,  \Vs  ounce  steel  load 
in  shot  sizes  No.  2,  No.  1,  and  BB.  Fed- 
eral Cartridge  Corporation  supplied  all 
six  loads  and  loaded  them  to  normal  in- 
dustry velocity  standards  for  lead  (1260 
fps)  and  steel  (1365  fps). 

The  test  was  designed  so  that  par- 
ticipating hunters  reeeived  blind  sites 
and  ammunition  by  a system  of  ran- 
domization. This  insured  that  all  types 
of  loads  were  fired  by  a variety  of  hunt- 
ers under  a variety  of  hunting  condi- 
tions and  shooting  distances.  About 
one-fourth  of  the  hunters  were  accom- 
panied by  a trained  observer.  The  ob- 
server did  not  communicate  with  the 
hunters,  but  measured  shooting  dis- 
tances with  a rangefinder  and  tagged  all 
geese  killed  with  one  shot.  These  geese 
would  later  be  examined  for  entrance 
and  exit  wound  information,  and  to  re- 
cord wing  breaks  and  depth  of  pellet 
penetration. 

All  ammunition  was  similar  in  ap- 


pearance and  neither  hunters  nor  ob- 
servers knew  which  load  was  being 
used.  Hunters  recorded  on  a card  each 
attempt  to  bag  geese,  the  number  of 
shots  fired,  the  behavior  of  the  geese 
after  being  fired  upon,  and  an  estimate 
of  the  distance  of  the  shots  taken.  Ob- 
servers recorded  the  same  information 
simultaneously  on  separate  cards. 

Data  gathered  in  this  way  provided  a 
basis  for  making  comparisons  between 
unobserved  hunter  reports  and  ob- 
served hunter  reports  and  also  a com- 
parison between  reports  of  observers 
and  reports  of  the  hunters  they  ob- 
served. Prior  to  the  test,  observers  were 
trained  for  a period  of  two  weeks  in 
range  estimation  skills.  The  training  in- 
volved a series  of  rigorous  repetitive 
exercises  on  both  stationary  and  moving 
objects.  The  moving  objects  included 
flocks  of  geese  in  flight. 

Over  2,000  hunters  voluntarily  par- 
ticipated in  the  test.  They  fired  more 
than  32,000  shells  and  bagged  4,209 
white-fronted,  snow  and  cackling  geese. 
The  bodies  of 567  geese  which  observers 
verified  had  been  killed  with  one  shot 
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were  examined  for  entrance  and  exit 
wounds,  pellet  penetration,  and  wing 
breaks. 

Shooting  Distances 

Hunters  reported  firing  46  percent  of 
their  shots  at  g^eese  beyond  50  yards. 
They  reported  firing  36  percent  at  30  to 
50  yards,  and  the  least  number  of  shots 
(19  percent)  at  less  than  30  yards.  The 
average  distance  of  all  shots  as  estimated 
and  reported  by  hunters  was  46.4  yards. 
Using  the  observers’  measurements  of 
the  same  distances,  the  actual  average 
shooting  distance  was  estimated  to  be 
50.5  yards. 

How  well  did  the  hunters  do  at  these 
ranges?  Tule  Lake  hunters  using  all 
loads  bagged  only  six  geese  per  100 
shots  fired  at  ranges  greater  than  50 
yards.  They  bagged  15  geese  per  100 
shots  fired  30  to  50  yards,  and  27  geese 
per  100  shots  at  ranges  less  than  30 
yards. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  greater  the 
range  at  which  hunters  shot,  the  more 
they  missed.  Hunters  missed  87  out  of 
every  100  shots  fired  at  distances  greater 
than  50  yards,  75  out  of  100  at  30  to  50 
yards,  and  66  out  of  every  100  shots  fired 
at  ranges  less  than  30  yards. 

A popular  belief  is  that  the  greater  the 
shooting  distance  the  higher  the  crip- 
pling rate.  The  Tule  Lake  test  results  do 
not  support  this.  For  all  loads  com- 
bined, the  highest  crippling  rate  was  8.8 
geese  per  100  shots,  and  this  occurred  at 
the  mid-range  distance  (30  to  50  yards). 
At  distances  greater  than  50  yards  and  at 
distances  less  than  30  yards,  identical 
crippling  rates  of6.9  geese  per  100  shots 
were  recorded. 

The  accuracy  with  which  hunters  es- 
timate shooting  ranges  was  checked  by 
comparing  their  estimates  to  actual 
ranges  measured  by  observers.  The  re- 
sults show  that  at  ranges  less  than  35 
yards,  hunters  consistently  overesti- 
mated the  distance  of  their  shots.  Hun- 
ters would  tend  to  call,  for  example,  an 
actual  20-yard  shot  a 28-yard  shot,  or  a 
30-yard  shot  a 33-yard  shot.  Between  35 
and  40  yards,  however,  hunters  were 
more  accurate  in  their  distance  esti- 
mates. At  these  distances  their  esti- 
mates were  very  close  to  the  actual  dis- 
tances measured  by  the  observers. 


Beyond  40  yards,  the  picture  changed 
dramatically.  At  long  ranges,  hunters 
consistently  underestimated  the  dis- 
tance of  their  shots.  They  would,  for 
example,  tend  to  call  a 50-yard  shot  a 
46-yard  shot,  or  a 65-yard  shot  a 54-yard 
shot.  Although  observers  measured 
some  shots  as  far  as  175  yards,  only  one 
hunter  ever  estimated  that  he  took  a 
shot  beyond  75  yards. 

Tule  Lake  goose  hunters,  then, 
turned  out  to  be  inaccurate  at  range  es- 
timation, and  the  greater  the  shoot- 
ing distance,  the  less  accurate  they 
were. 

Lead  vs.  Steel 

Reports  of  all  hunters  combined, 
whether  observed  or  unobserved  while 
hunting,  indicated  that  lead  loads 
bagged  16.8  geese  per  100  shots,  while 
steel  loads  bagged  15.6  geese  per  100 
shots.  Again,  using  reports  from  all 
hunters,  lead  crippled  7.6  geese  per  100 
shots  fired,  and  steel  crippled  8. 1 geese 
per  100  shots  fired.  These  numbers 
favor  lead  slightly,  but  the  differences 
were  not  significant  in  a statistical  sense. 
In  other  words,  the  test  results  did  not 
demonstrate  a difference  in  the  perfor- 
mance of  lead  and  steel  loads  in  either 
bagging  or  crippling  rates. 

Further  analysis  revealed  that  hunt- 
ers accompanied  by  observers  reported 
essentially  the  same  results  as  recorded 
by  the  observers,  with  the  exception  of 
distance  estimates  which  were  dis- 
cussed previously.  However,  results 
reported  bv  unobserved  hunters  dif- 
fered from  both  of  the  above  sources  of 
information.  It  was  thought  that  this  dif- 
ference in  reported  results  by  observed 
and  unobserved  hunters  might  be  due 
to  differences  in  shooting  distances  for 
the  two  groups.  A closer  examination  of 
reported  shooting  distances  of  the  two 
groups  did  not  support  this  theory, 
however.  Since  the  reports  of  observed 
hunters  agreed  with  reports  of  obser- 
vers, this  source  of  information  was  con- 
sidered to  be  the  most  reliable  record  of 
the  performance  of  the  shotshell  loads 
tested. 

Table  1 shows  how  observed  hunters 
reported  the  following  bagging,  crip- 
pling, and  missing  rates  with  lead  and 
steel  at  various  ranges. 
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Table  1 

Lead  vs.  Steel 
(Geese  Per  100  Shots  Fired) 

Bagged  Crippled  Missed 


Lead 

Steel 

Lead 

Steel 

Lead 

Steel 

Under  30  yards 

29.5 

28.4 

6.8 

4.7 

63.4 

66.6 

30  to  50  yards 

17.9 

16.9 

8.6 

8.2 

73.0 

74.7 

Over  50  yards 

6.8 

6.1 

6.7 

5.5 

86.4 

88.6 

Another  method  of  examining  am- 
munition performance  is  to  calculate  the 
ratio  of  geese  crippled  to  geese  bagged 
at  all  ranges.  This  ratio  tells  how  many 
birds  are  crippled  in  the  process  of  bag- 
ging 100  geese.  If  shotshell  efficiency  is 
expressed  as  this  ratio,  the  lower  the 
ratio,  the  more  efficient  the  load. 

Tal)le  2 indicates  how  observed  hunt- 
ers reported  cripples  per  100  geese 
bagged  in  the  Tule  Lake  test. 

Table  2 


Load 

No.  4 Lead 
No.  2 Lead 
No.  BB  Lead 

No.  2 Steel 
No.  1 Steel 
No.  BB  Steel 


Cripples  per  100 
geese  bagged 
36.4 
40.6 

37.9 

28.2 

39.9 
34.8 


As  a group,  the  lead  loads  crippled 
40.7  geese  for  every  100  bagged  and  the 
steel  loads  35.8  per  100  bagged.  These 
differences  were  not  found  to  be  statisti- 
cally significant. 

Hunters  were  asked  to  make  com- 
ments on  the  back  of  their  reporting 
cards.  Most  comments  expressed  an 
opinion  of  how  the  ammunition  they 
used  had  performed.  An  analysis  re- 
vealed that  hunters  made  a significantly 
higher  proportion  of  negative  comments 
when  they  thought  they  had  steel  shot, 
regardless  of  whether  they  had  steel 
shot  or  lead  shot.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  they  thought  they  had  lead,  the 


rate  of  positive  comments  increased  sig- 
nificantly even  when  in  many  cases  they 
were  shooting  steel.  In  short,  if  perfor- 
mance of  the  loads  tested  at  Tule  Lake 
was  determined  solely  on  hunters’  opin- 
ions rather  than  on  observed  results, 
then  lead  would  clearly  be  the  winner. 
While  hunter  comments  indicated  a 
significantly  lower  opinion  of  steel  than 
lead,  the  performanee  data  indicated 
that  the  lead  and  steel  loads  were  very 
similar  at  all  ranges.  Distance  between 
hunter  and  goose  proved  to  be  more 
important  than  shot  type  in  determining 
hunting  success.  Shot  type  did  not  in- 
fluenee  results  in  a way  that  most  hunt- 
ers would  have  predicted. 


Lead 


steel 


PELLETS  RECOVERED  from  bagged  birds. 
Much  of  the  deformation  of  the  lead  pellets 
took  place  in  the  bore,  before  they  struck  the 
target.  Steel  pellets  remained  spherical  when 
fired  and  upon  impact. 
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The  Reflective  Pause 


By  Ritchie  R.  Moorhead 


During  THE  1977  hunting  seasons 
I found  myself  pausing  over  the 
results  of  successful  hunts.  Why?  Was 
this  some  sort  of  sign  ? The  exact  purpose 
of  this  slow,  deliberate  and  respectful 
pause  over  the  body  of  the  game  in  sea- 
son was  not  immediately  apparent  al- 
though something  obviously  was  hap- 
pening to  me. 

The  1978  season  was  a slow  one,  with 
only  a little  grouse  activity.  Each 
downed  bird  found  me  walking  slowly  to 
the  spot  where  the  bird  was  marked.  I 
would  almost  always  reach  down  and 
pick  up  the  still  creature,  but  only  iifter  a 
thoughtful  moment.  Game  in  hand,  I 
found  myself  smoothing  feathers  and 
admiring  the  grouse  I had  been  so  fortu- 
nate to  collect. 

It  was  almost  as  though  I expected  the 
bird  to  revive  and  fly  off  for  another  day 
of  sport  in  Penn’s  Woods.  I sometimes 
found  myself  contemplating  the  act  of 


shooting  this  beautiful  bird.  Was  I going 
soft?  Had  the  anti-hunters  made 
another  score?  I don  t think  so. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  mellowing  of  the 
years  as  I approach  the  40  mark.  Things 
take  on  a new  perspective  as  time  works 
on  us — and  work  on  us  it  will.  I now 
prefer  the  sound  of  the  beagle  on  a cold 
morning  when  once  I scorned  Dad  s 
dog,  preferring  the  action  of  kicking 
brushpiles.  “You  get  more  rabbits  that 
way.  Dad!  ” But  only  if  you  are  young 
and  full  of  whatever  young  folks  have  a 
reserve  of 

I think  perhaps  the  pause  is  sort  of  a 
reflection  on  what  went  into  the  pre- 
senting of  that  grouse  to  the  hunter. 
Evolution  from  a tiny  egg  to  a marvelous 
flying  machine  took  more  than  a season 
to  perfect.  Perhaps  one  load  of  6s  was  all 
that  was  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  it. 
Did  I have  a right  to  do  that?  I think  so, 
but  only  if  I can  keep  the  entire  matter 
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THE  TAKING  OF  a grouse,  rabbit  or  deer  is  a 
time  for  putting  one’s  thoughts  in  order,  a 
time  for  giving  thanks  for  the  opportunity  that 
made  the  moment  possible. 


in  line  with  reality  and  the  overall 
scheme  of  things  in  nature;  a scheme 
which  includes  me  in  the  long  run,  for  I 
cannot  halt  the  full  cycle  of  life.  Nor 
would  I care  to  if  it  were  possible. 

The  taking  of  a grouse,  rabbit  or  deer 
is  a time  for  putting  one’s  thoughts  in 
order  and  a time  for  giving  thanks  for  the 
success,  the  opportunity  and  the  good 
fortune  that  made  the  sporting  moment 
so  satisfying  for  the  hunter.  It  suddenly 
comes  to  mind  that  this  time  is  some- 
thing each  of  us  who  hunts  has  always 
faced  in  one  form  or  another,  perhaps 
without  really  noticing  it.  Or,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  might  have  viewed  the 
fallen  game  with  a tiny  flicker  of  a tear  in 
the  corner  of  an  eye.  We  may  have  attri- 
buted that  tear  to  the  cold  winter 
wind — but  was  that  the  real  cause? 

We  in  this  country  have  always  been 
blessed  with  a gcxxf  supply  of  game. 
Never  extremely  short  in  quantity  nor 
excessive  in  nature  to  the  point  of  being 
boring,  our  supply  has  always  been  suf- 
ficient to  keep  us  interested.  How  often 


have  we  taken  time  to  give  thanks  for 
that  supply? 

It  might  be  revealing  to  look  at  the 
European  philosophy  on  fallen  game 
and  the  hunt.  All  of  us  have  seen  pic- 
tures of  a successful  hunting  party 
gathered  around  a fallen  stag  or  a har- 
vest of  birds.  All  hunters  are  decked  out 
in  their  finest  for  the  occasion,  with  a 
large  banquet  to  follow. 

Do  you  know  who  that  banquet  is  for? 
Most  likely  you  felt  it  was  for  the  hunter. 
This  may  be  partly  true,  but  those  who 
tell  of  being  a participant  almost  all  re- 
veal that  the  real  honor  is  bestowed 
upon  the  game.  It  is  a time  of  celebra- 
tion but  it  is  also  a time  of  reverence  for 
the  noble  quarry. 

In  countries  where  game  is  not  ex- 
ceedingly abundant,  it  is  fitting  that  the 
harvest  of  part  of  nature’s  bounty  be 
observed  with  more  than  a little  share  of 
honor  for  the  fallen  creature.  It  may  be 
some  time  before  that  participant  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  do  it  again — or 
even  try  again,  for  that  matter. 

The  literature  of  the  hunt  reveals  that 
game  is  presented  to  the  hunter  with 
feathers  or  fur  smoothed.  This  preserves 
the  elegance  of  the  living  creature,  even 
as  it  is  carried  to  the  kitchen. 

Americans  are  not  great  ones  for 
ceremony  and  we  find  it  somewhat  sen- 
timental to  spend  time  honoring  de- 
parted game.  Even  heroes  and  great 
events  go  begging  for  a ceremony  here. 
That  is  somewhat  sad,  but  that’s  the  way 
things  are.  I think  we’ve  lost  something 
because  of  that  attitude.  But  enough  of 
the  soapbox. 

Deep-Seated  Feeling 

Since  we  do  not  make  a great  show 
over  game,  it  might  seem  we  do  not  care 
for  it  that  much.  On  the  contrary — I 
think  that  each  hunter  (except  the  slob 
or  game-hog)  carries  within  his  or  her 
makeup  a deep-seated  feeling  for  the 
game  he  pursues.  How  that  is  expressed 
may  vary  from  hunter  to  hunter,  but  it  is 
there.  One  may  yell  a lot,  another  may 
have  a trophy  mounted,  and  still 
another  will  remain  silent  in  thought 
about  this  truly  remarkable  event.  The 
fact  remains  that  we  do  harbor  some 
feelings  for  this  part  of  the  hunt. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  in  the  American 
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character  to  pay  formal  and  public  re- 
spect to  follen  game,  as  is  done  in 
Europe.  Hunting  in  America  is  not  sur- 
rounded by  such  time-honored  aristo- 
cratic traditions.  But  there  are  numer- 
ous quiet  and  private  ways  by  which 
many  American  hunters  show  rever- 
ence for  the  quarr\’  and  their  apprecia- 
tion for  a sport  in  which  they  can  partici- 
pate without  a large  number  of  restric- 
tions. 

It  was  opening  morning  of  the  1978 
deer  season.  It  had  been  an  uneventful 
archery  season  with  no  action  what- 
soever. Not  much  was  anticipated  for 
the  rifle  season,  based  upon  the  sight- 
ings of  October.  Suddenly  there  was 
some  action.  I got  a shot  at  a nice  6-point 
buck  and  scored  a hit.  The  deer  col- 
lapsed immediately. 

As  I approached  the  downed  buck,  a 
strange  feeling  came  over  me.  I paused. 


rifle  unloaded  and  tag  yet  unfilled.  The 
feeling  swept  over  me;  I could  not  have 
stopped  it  if  I wanted  to.  I am  not  sure 
that  I’d  have  wanted  to  if  I could. 

There  in  the  snowy  woods  I took  time 
from  a busy  life  to  pay  my  respects  to  a 
creature  who  spent  his  days  in  a busy, 
yet  different,  life.  His  passing  did  not  go 
unnoticed  but  rather  was  heralded  by 
one  who  felt  fortunate  to  have  been 
there  as  part  of  the  moment.  I shall  al- 
ways remember  this  particular  buck,  for 
he  made  me  pause  and  reflect  on  his 
presence  in  my  woods  and  my  presence 
on  this  earth. 

Another  snowflake  falls  in  the  corner 
of  my  eye  and  melts  there,  even  thoufih  it 
is  not  snowing  at  the  moment.  1 have 
been  touched  and  it  is  a part  of  the  hunt- 
ing picture.  May  it  always  .stay  in  focus 
for  me. 
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Maurice  Broun 
1906-1979 

A THANK  YOU 

By  Clifford  L.  Jones 

Secretary,  Dept,  of  Environmental  Resources 


Maurice  Broun 


The  hawks  flew  last  fall  over 
Pennsylvania’s  Kittatinny  Ridge — 
soaring  thermals  of  broadwings,  darting 
sharpshins,  non-flapping  eagles,  os- 
preys, scattered  peregrines — thousands 
and  thousands,  in  numbers  greater  than 
the  early  1900s. 

Maurice  Broun,  the  first  curator  of 
Hawk  Mountain  and  father  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s hawk  and  owl  protection  law, 
was  not  there  to  watch  them.  He  died  on 
October  2,  1979,  in  an  Allentown  hospi- 
tal. 

Maurice  Broun  was  not  a man  for  tri- 
butes, but  for  friends.  He  would  have 


wanted  the  first  paragraph  of  his  epitaph 
to  be  about  hawks.  He  had  fought  most 
of  his  life  for  their  lives — their  right  to 
be  perpetuated. 

He  would  have  wanted  the  second 
paragraph  to  be  about  Irma.  Those  who 
knew  them  both  know  his  success  could 
not  have  been  achieved  without  her. 
From  the  wooing  and  wedding  on  Cape 
Cod  to  the  lonely  hard  winters  at 
Schaumboch’s  on  Hawk  Mountain,  she 
was  there — a partner  and  courageous 
companion.  She,  too,  faced  the  ele- 
ments, the  snowed-in  winters,  tough 
miners  turned  hawk  shooters,  and  later 
the  crowds  of  inquiring  people  who 
turned  the  lovely  mountain  into  a fall 
tourist  attraction. 

She  looks  alone  now  on  Strawberry 
Hill  Farms  at  the  birds  and  the  ferns  and 
memories. 

Maurice  Broun  was  Hawk  Mountain. 
The  idea,  money,  and  support  for  the 
sanctuary  came  from  Rosalie  Edge.  The 
protection  was  the  slight,  wiry  body  of 
an  unarmed  Maurice  Broun  facing  down 
armed  men  deprived  of  their  best  hawk 
shooting  spot  on  the  ridge. 

Misunderstood  by  his  neighbors, 
shunned  and  hated  by  many  of  them, 
Broun  devoted  the  first  years  of  the  ’30s 
to  protecting  the  best  spot  on  the  flyway 
from  shooters  . . . sparing  thousands  of 
hawks  to  breed  again. 

His  work  was  to  be  interrupted  and 
begin  again  in  the  mid-’40s  after 
Maurice  left  the  mountain  for  a different 
fight  for  his  country. 

The  ’50s  were  largely  devoted  to  lec- 
tures, educating  and  inspiring  others  to 
take  part  in  the  battle  to  protect  hawks. 

That  still  didn’t  stop  him  from  visiting 
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other  shooting  sites  in  .ne  fall — 
confronting  gunners  with  on-the-spot 
predator  education  and  pleas  to  spare 
the  hawks.  Miraculously,  he  was  often 
successful  in  his  conversion. 

The  hawk  protection  law  came  slowly, 
with  the  help  of  many  people.  First, 
three-month  fall  protection  lor  just  the 
Kittatinny  Ridge.  Then  three-month  fall 
protection  for  all  of  Pennsylvania.  And, 
finally,  year-round  protection  for  all 
hawks  and  owls. 

Maurice  would  have  wanted  the  final 
paragraph  to  show  his  love  for  people 
and  nature.  He  always  strove  to  bring 
the  two  together. 

He  didn’t  care  who  you  were  or  if  he 
knew  you.  Anyone  could  interrupt  his 
writing  to  have  him  identify  a bird.  He 
was  thrilled  to  show  others  fragile  or- 
chids in  New  Jersey  bogs.  A new  bird  for 
you  was  far  better  than  one  for  him.  My 
first  field  trip  to  the  shore  with  him  was  a 


31-new-species  trip.  His  wonderment 
was  never  stilled  by  seeing  the  same 
species  of  flora  and  fauna  again  and 
again. 

His  interests  were  broad,  diverse.  He 
knew  government  and  business.  He  un- 
derstood the  interplay  of  wild  things  and 
wild  place.s — ancf  of  wild  things  and 
civilization — and  he  blended  them  to- 
gether, oh  .so  well. 

I was  caught  by  his  contagious  zeal 
and  enthusiasm.  There  are  uncounted 
others — and  will  be  as  long  as  Hawks 
Aloft  is  read. 

I saw  him,  too,  in  August,  in  the 
hospital — still  tough,  humorous,  though 
in  pain,  and  still  trying  to  help  someone 
by  a letter  of  support.  This  battle  he 
wasn’t  going  to  win.  We  all  knew  it — but 
didn’t  say  it.  It  was  too  painful.  Later  I 
wrote  and  said  good-bye  and  thanks. 

The  hawks  still  fly  above  Kittatinny 
Ridge. 
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Mock  “Trial” 


By  Dick  Fagan  The  following  account  de- 

CIA,  Southeast  Field  Division  scribes  a ^‘mock  trial’ ' staged 

for  training.  The  ''defendants” 
were  actually  deputy  game  pro- 
tectors and  the  "violation” 
never  really  occurred. 

T HE  SCENE  is  the  “courtroom”  of  District  Justice  George  L.  Wenger. 


Attorney  John  A.  Hoffert  Jr.  is  the  “prosecutor”  representing  the  commonwealth. 
Berks  County  Deputy  Game  Protectors  John  Johnson  and  Barry  Grim  are  the  “wit- 
nesses” for  the  prosecution  in  the  case. 


The  “defendants,”  also  deputies  in  Berks  County,  are  Kenneth  R. 
Snyder  and  C.  Howard  Muhlenberg.  They  have  been  charged  with 
jacklighting  a deer,  an  offense  punishable  by  a penalty  of  $200  plus  the 
possible  revocation  of  the  defendants’  hunting  privileges.  The  defen- 
dants are  represented  by  Attorney  Emmanuel  H.  DImitriou  (standing). 
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Good  Training 


The  case  was  heard  by  District 
Justice  Wenger  in  the  Game 
Commission’s  Southeast  Division 
Office,  Reading.  Part  of  a 
continuing  program  of  training  for 
deputy  game  protectors,  this 
exercise  was  designed  to  Increase 
deputies’  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  Game  Law 
and  courtroom  proceedings.  Berks 
County  District  Game  Protector 
Mike  Schmit  set  up  the  program 
and  served  as  moderator. 

Following  the  formal  reading  of 
the  charges.  Defense  Attorney 
Dimitriou  asked  that  the  case  be 
dismissed  due  to  improper  wording 
of  the  citation.  The  motion 
stood — the  first  lesson  in  legal 
procedure. 


At  this  point,  DGP  Schmit  interrupted  the  proceedings.  For  the  benefit  of 
other  deputies  attending  the  “trial”  as  spectators,  the  importance  of  correctly 
filling  out  and  filing  a citation  was  explained  in  detail. 

more 
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la  The  case  pro- 
i-  ceeded.  Deputy 

Grim  offered  his 

testimony  about  the  circumstances  he  had  observed  during  the  alleged  viola- 
tion. Introduced  into  evidence  were  a 22  Magnum  rifle,  an  empty  cartridge 
case  found  at  the  scene,  a loaded  cartridge  found  in  the  rifle,  a deformed  bullet 
recovered  from  the  dead  deer  in  question,  a test  bullet  fired  from  the  rifle,  and 
photographs  of  the  area  where  the  violation  took  place. 

Deputy  Johnson  was  called  to  the  stand,  began  to  testify  and  was  chal- 
lenged by  the  defense  attorney.  The  attorney  objected  because  Johnson  was 
reading  his  testimony  and  was  being  too  specific  about  times  and  exact 
locations — information  that  could  not  be  substantiated  by  Deputy  Grim.  This 
scene  was  designed  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  presenting  good  tes- 
timony. 


The  prosecution  rested 
its  case.  The  two 
attorneys  and  the  district 
justice  answered  quite  a 
few  questions  and 
offered  valuable  advice. 
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Finally,  the  defense  attorney 
placed  Snyder  and  Muhlenberg 
on  the  stand.  After  asking  each  man  several  questions,  the  defense 


rested  its  case. 


Because  these  two  prominent  barristers  and  the  district  magistrate  offered  their  time 
and  experience,  and  because  the  deputies  offered  to  play  their  roles  in  the  mock  trial, 
deputies  and  salaried  officers  who  attended  are  now  better  prepared  to  serve  wildlife 
and  sportsmen. 
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At  1:30  A.M.?? 

LAWRENCE  COUNTY — As  most 
successful  hunters  know,  advance 
planning  and  preparation  can  make  or 
break  a deer  hunt.  Planning  separates 
the  expert  from  the  novice  hunter. 
Some  novices  can  carry  unpreparedness 
to  extremes;  a good  example  was  the 
phone  call  I received  at  1:30  a.  m.  on  the 
opening  day  of  antlered  deer  season. 
The  caller  wanted  to  know  where  he 
cordd  purchase  a hunting  license.  I in- 
formed him  that  game  protectors  do  not 
sell  licenses  and  that  he  would  probably 
have  to  wait  until  an  agency  opened  in 
the  morning.  I wonder  if  he  needed 
ammunition,  also? — DGP  Gene  W. 
Beaumont,  New  Gastle. 


Silence  Not  Always  Golden 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY— Two 

sportsmen  reported  two  hunters  who 
had  killed  seven  ringnecks  and  two  tur- 
keys the  week  before  small  game  season 
started,  and  mv  deputies  apprehended 
them.  The  birds  had  been  stocked  that 
very  morning  by  the  Park  Grest  Fish 
and  Game  Association.  Two  other  hunt- 
ers who  were  not  iifraid  to  get  involved 
provided  me  with  information  that  led 
to  the  arrest  of  one  person  for  killing  a 
second  deer  in  one  season  and  another 
for  killing  an  antlerless  deer  in  closed 
season.  Just  when  I was  beginning  to 
believe  our  SPORT  program  had  con- 
verted all  our  hunters  into  concerned 
sportsmen,  an  incident  occurred  that 
brought  me  back  to  reality.  On  the  first 
day  of  the  buck  season,  a hunter  killed, 
field-dressed  and  removed  a black  bear 
from  the  second  mountain  above  the 
Tumbling  Run  Dams.  Several  hunters 
witnessed  this  but  no  one  took  his 
license  number. — DGP  Stephen  L. 
(3pet,  Tamacjua. 


Maybe  It  Was  THX  1138 

PERRY  COUNTY— It  was  just  one  of 
those  horrible  days  that  come  along 
every  now  and  then.  The  phone  kept 
ringing,  the  radio  was  squeaking  and 
squawking  with  both  the  Game  Gom- 
mission  and  the  skip  from  Galifornia,  the 
kids  were  yelling  and  fighting  and  din- 
ner was  burning  when  the  phone  rang 
again.  My  wife  answered  the  phone  by 
saying  “434X  by.  ” Tin  sure  the  caller  is 
still  wondering  what’s  going  on. — DGP 
LeRoy  Everett,  Newport. 


Sam  and  Friend 

I have  a friend  named  Sam  who  de- 
cided to  do  some  night  fox  calling  this 
year.  The  first  three  times  out — good 
luck  . . . three  foxes.  The  last  time  out, 
he  had  the  caller  going  . . . something 
coming  ...  is  it  “Super  Fox  ”?  No, 
maybe  a deer.  Turn  the  light  on — big 
black  bear  a-comin  ! End  result:  Friend 
Sam  is  happy,  sitting  in  his  Jeep  looking 
out  at  450  pounds  of  black  bear.  The 
bear  is  happy,  too,  looking  in  at  that 
thing  making  all  the  squeaking  noise. 
Well,  Sam,  you  can’t  win  ’em  all. — GIA 
John  Badger,  Ligonier. 
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New  Predator? 

NORTHUMBERL.\ND  COUNTY— 
A local  hunter,  Steve  Benner  of  Sun- 
bury,  shot  and  killed  a ring-necked 
pheasant  on  the  opening  day  of  the  ’79 
small  game  season.  When  Mr.  Benner 
was  cleaning  the  bird  at  home,  he 
opened  the  craw  and  found  a full-grown 
mouse  inside,  neatly  rolled  up  in  a ball. 
Several  comments  made  by  his  hunting 
buddies  were  rather  amazing,  but  the 
“tickler  ” was  the  one  who  said  that  in- 
stead of  feeding  pheasants  corn  this 
winter  he  was  going  to  purchase  some 
mice  and  release  them  for  the  pheasants 
to  eat. — DGP  J.  M.  Kazakavage,  Sun- 
bury. 


Ugh! 

BEDFORD  COUNTY— WMe  hav- 
ing  dinner  in  Audrey’s  Bestaurant  in 
Sa.xton  last  deer  season,  I was  asked  by  a 
college  student  if  a friend  could  accom- 
pany him  deer  hunting  without  a license 
if  he  didn’t  carr>'  a gun.  This  friend  was 
going  to  be  home  for  only  one  day  and 
didn’t  want  to  buy  a license  for  that  short 
time.  I told  him  his  friend  could  walk 
along,  but  couldn’t  take  part  in  the  hunt 
by  driving  or  assisting  in  any  way  to  kill  a 
deer.  Audrey  exclaimed,  “Why  not?  He 
has  a driver’s  license!  ” — DGP  Tom  Bar- 
ney, Everett. 


Procrastinator 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY— Alex 
Solan  Jr.  of  nearby  Smithmill  reported 
an  unusual  buck  kill.  On  December  1 
Michael  Kopilchack,  also  of  Smithmill, 
shot  a spike  buck  on  Ice  Mountain.  The 
unusual  part  is  that  the  deer’s  antlers 
were  still  in  the  velvet.  Further  investi- 
gation revealed  that  it  was  truly  a male 
deer;  however,  the  antlers  were  slightly 
soft  at  the  tips.  This  usually  is  evident 
when  the  antler  is  still  growing  early  in 
September  but  I’ve  never  encountered 
this  in  December.  Mr.  Solan  had 
skinned  the  animal  and  found  it  to  be  fat 
and  apparently  healthy. — DGP  Jack 
Furlong,  Ramey. 


Habitat  Changes 

MERCER  COUNTY— During  small 
game  season  some  individuals  were 
complaining  again  this  year  about  the 
scarcity  of  rabbits.  However,  most  hunt- 
ers that  I checked  had  seen  plent\  of 
rabbits.  They  hunted  the  proper  cover 
types,  and  most  had  dogs.  One  hunter 
complained  that  he  had  to  eat  lunch  late 
each  day  because  his  dogs  were  always 
on  a chase!  Waterway  Patrolman  Boor 
and  I did  run  into  one  disgruntled  group 
who  beat  our  ears  for  a long  time  about 
“no  rabbits.  ” They  were  dressed  in 
hunting  clothes  and  had  licenses  and 
beagles,  but  they  weren’t  real  hunters. 
It  soon  became  obvious  that  they  were 
hunting  areas  where  they  had  seen  rab- 
bits in  years  past,  but  which  were  now 
old  grownup  farms.  They  did  not  under- 
stand the  concept  of  “habitat.”  One 
summed  up  their  attitude  about  this  by 
saying,  “Habitat  is  bull!” — DGP  James 
J.  Donatelli,  Mercer. 

Deus  Ex  Machina 

GREENE  COUNTY— I think  the 
Game  Gommission’s  SPORT  program  is 
catching  on,  even  in  the  “Great 
Beyond.  ” Four  jacklighters  killed  a deer 
one  night  last  November  and  coidd  have 
gotten  away  with  it  if  their  vehicle’s 
transmission  hadn  t my  steriously  bro- 
ken down  as  they  tried  to  leave  the 
scene.  When  we  arrived  the  violators 
were  still  there — guns,  light  and  all. 
Thanks,  up  there! — DGP  Stephen  A. 
Kleiner,  Waynesburg. 
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POTTER  COUNTY— The  torrential 
rains  during  the  first  part  of  the  ’79  deer 
season  caused  quite  a few  hunters  prob- 
lems with  wet  clothes  and  wet  feet. 
Some  hunters  crossed  small  brooks  in 
the  morning  only  to  return  in  the  after- 
noon to  find  a small  river.  Two  New 
Jersey  hunters  we  checked  solved  the 
problem  quite  cheaply,  though.  They 
tied  a large  garbage  bag  around  each  leg 
and  waded  the  creek  with  them  on. 
Their  legs  and  feet  were  dry  and  they 
were  hunting  in  areas  where  not  too 
many  other  hunters  got  to.  And  guess 
what — they  had  two  bucks  for  three 
men  and  saw  several  other  bucks. — 
DGP  Ron  Clouser,  Galeton. 

Credit  to  Their  Sport 

BLAIR  COUNTY— U has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  that  we  have 
two  very  good  trappers  in  this  area. 
They  may  not  catch  as  much  as  some 
others,  but  they  are  good  trappers. 
These  two  young  men  took  up  raccoon 
trapping  this  year.  They  set  their  traps 
at  nightfall  and  check  them  at  5:30  a.m. 
They  set  the  traps  off  in  the  morning  so 
that  during  the  hours  they  re  in  school 
nothing  gets  in  them,  especially  during 
small  game  season  when  many  dogs  are 
in  the  fields.  Maybe  .some  of  our  oldtim- 
ers  could  take  a lesson  from  Brian  and 
Paul  LongofR.D.,  Holliday.sburg.  You 
see,  the  ages  of  these  two  trappers, 
added  together,  equals  24  years! — DGP 
Larry  Harshaw,  Holliday.sburg. 


YACCing  It  Up 

Sometimes  the  ambition  of  today’s 
young  adults  and  the  effectiveness  of 
various  government  programs  are  ques- 
tioned. After  working  a long,  hard  and 
cold  day  at  the  Lantz  Gorners  bear 
check  station  in  McKean  Gounty,  I can’t 
help  but  be  impressed  with  both.  A 
supervisor  and  crew  of  young  men  and 
women  from  the  Gamp  Quehanna 
Young  Adult  Gonservation  Gorps  volun- 
teered to  help  at  the  check  station.  A 
couple  of  the  girls  shivered  every  now 
and  then  but  they  never  slowed  down 
for  a moment  in  assisting  with  the  data 
recording,  carrying  and  weighing  of 
bears  and  various  other  activities.  On 
behalf  of  Pennsylvania’s  sportsmen,  Td 
like  to  thank  them  for  their  excellent 
assistance  in  our  bear  management 
program.  They  certainly  deserve  it. — 
Wildlife  Biologist  Bill  Drake,  Kane. 

Full  Game  Bags 

The  first  day  of  small  game  season, 
our  forestry  crew  teamed  up  for  a hunt. 
We  spotted  three  ringnecks  before  start- 
ing time  but  then  hunted  hard  for  sev- 
eral hours  and  were  unable  to  put  any 
into  the  air.  Finally,  there  they  were — 
birds  scattered  everywhere  throughout 
the  field!  We  decided  to  bag  only  the 
ones  that  had  already  been  shot  at  and 
missed.  They  were  all  sitting  tight  and 
our  game  bags  were  heavy  fast.  In  short 
order  we  collected  over  fifty  birds — 
claybirds,  that  is.  Fun  to  shoot  at,  but 
darn  poor  eatin’. — Forester  Bryce  Hall, 
Ligonier. 

Don’t  We  Know  It! 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY— On  the 
morning  of  the  opening  day  for  antlered 
deer,  I was  patrolling  in  Evansburg 
State  Park.  I observed  four  male  pheas- 
ants standing  near  the  road.  This  area 
had  been  hunted  extremely  hard  during 
the  small  game  season  and  had  also  been 
an  area  where  the  hunters  had  com- 
plained about  the  lack  of  game.  It  only 
goes  to  show  you  that  game  birds  and 
animals  are  masters  at  hiding  during  the 
season  and  then  showing  up  to  taunt  you 
once  the  season  has  ended. — DGP 
Doug  Killough,  Zieglersville. 
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Side  Bennies 

LUZERNE  COUNTY— Lewis  Rice  of 
St.  Johns  reported  having  a pleasant  ex- 
perience while  archery  hunting  on  SGL 
187.  While  on  stand,  he  saw  two  dif- 
ferent black  bears  and  a bobcat  in  two 
days.  The  bobcats  are  coming  back;  one 
was  killed  at  the  junction  of  Interstate 
Routes  80  and  81  last  year. — DGP  Bob 
Nolf,  Gonyngham. 

Save  Gas! 

SNYDER  COUNTY— I didn’t  check 
one  roadhunter  during  the  deer  season 
who  was  satisfied  with  the  number  of 
deer  he  saw.  My  answer  to  this  was, 
“Next  year,  get  in  the  woods!  You’ll 
enjoy  yourself  a lot  more,  give  the 
hunter  a better  image — and  just  think  of 
the  gas  money  you  11  save!  ” — DGP  John 
Roller,  Beavertown. 

Surprise! 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY— During 
deer  season,  Deputies  Dick  Laudeman 
and  Terry  Donton,  in  hunting  clothes, 
got  into  position  to  watch  a drive  that 
was  about  to  start.  Dick  was  observing 
from  his  vehicle,  while  Terry  was  in  the 
woods  near  the  standers.  The  drivers, 
who  were  lined  up  along  the  road,  kept 
turning  around  to  look  at  Dick.  Finally 
one  of  them  disappeared  into  the  woods 
and  came  back  with  the  standers  and 
Donton.  Deputy  Donton  knew  several 
of  the  standers,  and  as  he  walked  out 
with  them  he  was  cautioned  to  be  care- 
ful, that  there  was  a “Game  Gommission 
uy”  sitting  out  along  the  road.  The 
unting  party  did  not  have  a roster. 
Mouths  dropped  open  when  Deputy 
Donton  produced  his  credentials.  Fi- 
nally, Deputy  Laudeman  discovered 
what  gave  him  away;  the  small  keystone 
emblem  on  his  orange  hat. — DGP  Rod 
Dilling,  Auburn. 


Home  Sweet  Home 

The  Greene  Gounty  Food  and  Gover 
Grops  crew  reports  that  54  out  of  72 
bluebird  boxes  have  been  used  this 
year — two  by  flying  squirrels. — LMO 
R.  B.  Belding,  Waynesburg. 


High  Caliber 

BUTLER  COUNTY — An  incident  re- 
ported to  me  this  month  points  out  the 
high  caliber  of  some  of  our  hunters.  A 
gentleman  was  hunting  in  a very  dense 
thicket  and  jumped  a rabbit.  Just  as  he 
was  ready  to  shoot,  a beagle  jumped  on 
the  rabbit’s  trail  and,  being  unable  to 
stop  the  shot,  the  hunter  killed  the 
beagle  accidentally.  The  dog  belonged 
to  a member  of  another  hunting  party. 
The  gentleman  felt  so  bad  about  shoot- 
ing the  dog,  even  though  it  was  an  acci- 
dent, that  he  gave  the  owner  of  the  dog 
his  most  prized  Ithaca  pump  shotgun  in 
payment  for  the  dog,  right  there  in  the 
field. — DGP  Larry  P.  Heade,  Butler. 


VENANGO  COUNTY— Noticed  a 
higher  number  than  usual  of  deer  with 
old  injuries.  What  many  hunters  believe 
were  old  arrow  wounds  were  actually 
old  injuries  from  being  hit  by  motor  ve- 
hicles. If  a hunter  kills  a deer  which  is 
unfit  for  human  consumption,  he  may 
turn  it  in  and  receive  a permit  to  hunt 
another  one.  Apparently  all  the  cam- 
paigns to  have  motorists  slow  down  and 
watch  out  for  deer  near  roadways 
haven’t  reduced  deer/vehicle  collisions, 
as  the  number  is  higher  than  ever  in  this 
area.  Deer  apparently  can  survive  the 
bumps  and  lumps  at  times,  but  sooner 
or  later  they  show  up  as  statistics — “bad 
deer”  turned  in  during  the  season. — 
DGP  Leo  G.  Yahner,  Franklin. 
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ADAMS  COl/NTY— Apparently  it 
can  strike  anyone  at  anytime.  Take  Sun- 
day, the  day  before  buck  season,  as  an 
example.  As  I entered  church  to  attend 
the  morning  service,  I noticed  small 
groups  of  men  huddled  together  in  the 
lobby,  feverishly  discussing  things  like 
guns,  “horns,”  secret  stands,  and  “that 
big  buck  they  saw.”  Even  during  the 
service  I am  sure  that  for  every  person 
singing  from  the  hymnal  there  was  at 
least  one  hunter  reading  up  on  the  latest 
laws  in  the  “Digest  of  Hunting  and 
Trapping  Regulations.”  As  the  various 
families  left  the  church  it  seemed  that 
the  women  were  carrying  the  Bibles  and 
the  men  were  carrying  the  “Digest.”  As 
for  me — Well,  I may  have  to  change 
churches  during  the  deer  sea.son.  I was 
so  bombarded  with  questions  that  Sun- 
day that  I found  it  difficult  to  keep  my 
mind  on  spiritual  things. — -DGP  Larry 
Haynes,  Gettysburg. 


Fooled  by  Appearances 

LUZERNE  COUNTY— Deputy 
Robert  Klemish  was  questioned  by  his 
wife  about  my  activities.  Garol  told  Bob 
that  she  had  observed  me  in  full  uniform 
in  the  state  car  on  a Sunday  and  that  I 
was  pulling  a “cement  mixer.”  Twenty- 
plus  years  ago,  I was  a mason  contractor 
and  did  pull  a cement  mixer  behind  my 
truck,  but  the  “cement  mixer’  I pull 
today  is  a live  bear  trap. — DGP  Ted 
Vesloski,  Wilkes-Barre. 


Popular  New  Place 

We  recently  completed  a new  public 
rifle  range  on  SGL  109,  Erie  Gounty. 
On  November  23,  1979,  105  people 
were  at  the  range  at  11  a.m.  Gars  filled 
the  parking  area  and  were  parked  on 
both  sides  of  the  access  road,  out  to  the 
township  road.  The  shooters  have  made 
very  favorable  comments  on  the  range 
installation. — LMO  John  R.  Miller, 
Meadville. 

8V2  to  Go 

CLINTON  COUNTY— hast  fall  two 
trappers  contacted  me  about  releasing  a 
large  male  bobcat  accidentally  caught  in 
a fox  trap.  Deputy  Rathmell  and  I ar- 
rived together  and  approached  the  cat. 
He  was  in  good  shape  and  relatively  un- 
harmed; only  a toe  was  held  in  the  trap. 
Well,  I sure  learned  something  that  day. 
The  old  “forked  stick  over  the  neck  ” 
trick  doesn’t  work  on  30-pound-plus 
bobcats!  We  finally  got  him  out  un- 
harmed by  very  cautiously  depressing 
each  spring  on  the  trap  with  long  (very 
long),  stout  branches. — DGP  John 
Wasserman,  Renovo. 


In  Case  You  Weren’t  There  . . . 

BRADFORD  COUNTY— There  was 
unseasonably  warm  weather  and  an  all- 
day rain  for  one  of  the  worst  opening 
days  of  deer  season  I ever  experienced.  I 
talked  to  some  hunters  who  changed 
their  clothes  five  times  that  day.  By 
noon  only  the  dedicated  hunters  were 
still  out  in  the  wood. — DGP  A.  D. 
Rockwell,  Sayre. 
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A Look  at  SGL  277 


By  William  Branigan 

SCS  District  Conservationist 


I WATCHED  the  hunter  move  across 
the  marshy  flats,  stalking  rabbits, 
birds,  or  whatever  he  could  flush  out. 
Behind  me  I could  hear  the  faint  rustle 
of  beating  duck  wings.  As  the  hunter 
heard  the  noise  and  turned  to  look,  I saw 
anguish  and  frustration  on  his  face.  The 
ducks  were  too  high  to  take  a shot  and 
the  flats  he  was  walking  across  held  no 
game. 

That  was  the  story  in  the  late  ’60s  at 
State  Game  Lands  277  in  Crawford 
County.  The  land  had  been  purchased 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
to  be  used  for  public  hunting.  The  pre- 
vious owner  had  created  some  ponds  at 
one  end  of  the  tract  but  a large  portion 
was  a veritable  wasteland  so  far  as  game 
habitat  went.  The  Game  Lands  manager 
met  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
(SCS)  district  conservationist  and  dis- 
cussed the  various  possibilities  and  po- 
tentials of  the  area.  Game  Lands  277  is 
in  a waterfowl  migration  flyway,  so  there 
was  interest  in  developing  waterfowl 
habitat.  A decision  was  made  to  apply  to 
the  Crawford  Conservation  District  for 
Resource  Conservation  and  Develop- 


ment (RC&D)  financial  and  technical 
aid.  Under  RC&D,  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  provides  money 
and  technical  help  to  government  agen- 
cies such  as  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  to  develop  natural  re- 
sources for  public  benefit  or  use.  After 
filing  applications,  getting  approvals, 
and  dnifting  plans,  in  November  197.5 
the  job  was  completed.  From  those 
marshy  flats  came  a wildlife  manage- 
ment area  that  is  drawing  people  from 
all  walks  of  life  to  enjoy  many  kinds  of 
recreation  benefits. 

State  Game  Lands  277  has  easy  access 
from  an  adjacent  highway.  One  part  of 
the  RC&D  project  was  to  build  a park- 
ing lot  along  this  highway.  A seven-acre 
pond  was  constructed  about  a quarter- 
mile  from  the  parking  lot.  In  order  to 
link  this  tract  to  that  part  which  had 
been  developed  by  the  previous  owner, 
a roadway  was  incorporated  into  the 
dam  breast.  An  excellent  road  system 
thus  links  the  entire  site.  The  pond, 
along  with  adjacent  land  and  water 
areas,  is  managed  for  waterfowl  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission.  The 


NEWLY  CREATED  pond  provides  habitat  for  many  species  of  waterfowi.  Habitat  was  aided  by 
Resource  Conservation  and  Deveiopment  funding. 
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Conservation 


pond  is  lowered  after  the  spring  flight 
north,  planted  with  buckwheat,  millet, 
corn  and  oats,  and  then  flooded  in  the 
fall  so  that  waterfowl  flying  south  are 
provided  with  a resting  and  feeding 
area.  A dam  breast  and  spillway  planted 
to  legumes  and  grasses  attract  upland 
wildlife  such  as  deer  and  small  game. 
During  the  last  waterfowl  season,  the 
Game  Lands  manager  counted  twenty- 
five  vehicles  parked  in  and  around  the 
parking  lot  built  to  accommodate  fifteen 
cars.  He  sighted  thirty-five  hunters  hid- 
den around  the  pond  waiting  for  ducks 
to  come  in.  Some  of  the  more  ambitious 
hunters  have  built  themselves  blinds  in 
the  fields  adjacent  to  the  pond.  Later  in 
the  season,  he  found  three  men  trapping 
muskrats  from  the  pond  and  adjacent 
water  areas. 

The  manager  had  designated  the  road 


system  which  crosses  the  dam  breast  as  a 
snowmobile  trail.  This  opens  up  a whole 
new  area  to  this  sport.  The  area  is  also 
used  by  many  birdwatchers,  and  a local 
college  has  received  permission  to  use 
the  area  for  study  purposes.  Their 
studies  range  from  aquatic  vegetation 
identification  to  ornithology.  Although 
the  all-weather  road  is  ordinarily  closed 
to  public  vehicle  use,  the  manager  of- 
fered to  let  senior  citizens  and  convales- 
cent groups  use  the  area. . By  appoint- 
ment, these  folks  have  the  opportunity 
to  drive  through,  park,  and  enjoy  the 
scenery  and  wildlife.  It  is  not  unusual  to 
see  fishermen  baiting  their  hooks  and 
watching  for  their  bobbers  to  pop.  Some 
king-size  sunfish  and  bluegills  have 
been  caught. 

All  in  all,  the  situation  in  this  area  has 
changed  considerably  in  the  last  ten 
years. 

John  VanDerstappen,  Crawford  Con- 
servation District  Chairman,  watched 
the  project  as  it  was  being  developed. 
He  summed  it  up  this  way,  “Everybody 
benefits  from  a project  like  this — 
hunters,  fishermen,  birdwatchers,  na- 
ture lovers,  senior  citizens,  and  college 
students.  That’s  the  way  our  tax  dollars 
should  be  spent.” 


3,547  Beavers  Taken 

During  the  1979  season,  trappers  in  the  Keystone  State  took  3,547  of  the 
aquatic  furbearers,  about  normal  number  for  Pennsylvania.  The  preceding 
year,  only  1,404  of  North  America’s  largest  rodents  were  trapped,  mainly  due  to 
unusually  severe  winter  weather  and  rather  steady  beaver  prices. 

In  1979,  the  leading  county  for  beaver  pelts  was  again  Crawford,  with  541. 
Second  was  Wayne,  with  428,  and  third  was  Bradford,  with  315.  Following  were 
Susquehanna,  285,  and  Erie,  238.  Altogether,  eleven  counties  in  the  state  pro- 
duced more  than  100  beaver  hides  in  1979. 

Although  Pennsylvania’s  prime  beaver  range  is  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state, 
flat-tails  were  taken  in  50  eounties  in  1979. 


— To  Correct  or  Change  Your  Address — 

Attach  mailing  label  from  your  latest  copy  of  GAME  NEWS  to  a postal 
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Code.  Mail  to  GAME  NEWS  CIRCULATION  DIVISION,  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120.  Allow  45  days 
for  processing.  Forwarding  postage  for  magazines  sent  to  old  address 
must  be  paid  at  your  post  office.  These  issues  cannot  be  replaced. 
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One  Heritage  Saves  Another: 

TRAPPING 

ROOSEVELT 

STATE 

PARK 

By  Jack  Weaver 

Roosevelt  state  park,  better 

known  as  the  Delaware  Canal,  is 
located  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania.  It 
boasts  several  distinctions.  For  one,  it  is 
probably  the  biggest  little  state  park  in 
the  commonwealth.  Although  only  sixty 
feet  across  at  many  points,  it  flanks  the 
Delaware  River  for  sixty  miles  from  Eas- 
ton to  Bristol.  It  was  designated  as  a 
state  park  in  1940  and  is  being  main- 
tained in  order  to  preserve  an  entire 
canal  system  so  that  future  generations 
will  be  able  to  observe  this  historical 
form  of  transportation  which  played 
such  an  important  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  state.  To  attest  to  the  suc- 
cess of  this  effort,  in  June  of  1978,  the 
park  was  designated  as  a National  His- 
toric Landmark.  Another  distinction  is 
that  ever  since  its  beginning,  trappers 
have  played  an  important  role  in  pre- 
serving the  canal. 

The  biggest  enemy  of  the  canal  is  a 
homely  little  critter  known  as  the  musk- 
rat. Situated  along  the  Delaware  River, 
with  its  numerous  eddies,  swamps, 
backwaters,  and  converging  streams, 
the  canal  provides  an  ideal  environment 
for  the  continually  expanding  muskrat 
population.  Muskrats  are  extremely 
prolific  creatures,  producing  litters  from 
spring  through  fall.  The  canal’s  quiet 
water  and  lush  grassy  banks  provide  a 
haven  for  them.  These  banks,  which  ac- 
tually are  dikes  that  keep  the  canal’s 


water  from  spilling  out  into  the  river 
below,  were  constructed  from  dirt 
scooped  out  when  the  canal  was  dug. 
They  have  a two-foot  clay  liner  in  the 
edge  and  middle,  but  this  doesn’t  stop 
energetic  muskrats  from  digging. 

Muskrats  habitually  dig  underwater 
burrows  into  the  soft  dike  and  then  hol- 
low out  dens  above  the  water  level. 
Sometimes  they  even  attempt  to  tunnel 
clear  through  to  connect  the  canal  with  a 
choice  swamp  alongside.  These  under- 
ground holes  and  tunnels  sometimes 
cave  in;  even  worse,  they  often  allow  the 
canal  water  to  seep  through.  Once  this 
happens,  the  water  quickly  erodes  the 
dike,  washing  entire  sections  into  the 
river.  One  such  incident  occurred  in 
Februarx'  of  1971  near  the  borough  of 
Yardley.  One  muskrat  hole,  overnight, 
caused  a major  breach  which  poured 
tons  of  water  into  the  town,  flooding 
some  homes.  The  breach  was  repaired 
by  pouring  in  seventeen  yards  of  con- 
crete. Another  breach  in  1975,  north  of 
Upper  Black  Eddy,  was  even  larger. 

Muskrats  also  cut  trails  and  slides  into 
the  banks  where  they  venture  out  of  the 
water  to  feed.  When  it  rains,  this  causes 
their  slides  to  erode  and  sections  of  the 
towpath  atop  the  dike  to  cave  into  the 
canal.  Park  foreman  Sandy  Miller  keeps 
his  crews  busy  all  year  repairing  these 
small  cave-ins. 

Fifteen-Cent  Bounty 

The  old  canal  company  paid  a fifteen- 
cent  bounty  on  muskrat  tails  during  its 
operation  from  1830  to  1850.  Mules 
pulling  the  barges  occasionally  stepped 
on  top  of  a muskrat  burrow  and  fell 
through,  sometimes  breaking  a leg. 
Muskrat  tails  were  turned  in  to  the  bank 
boss,  who  was  authorized  to  pa\'  the 
bounty.  Today,  without  trappers  keep- 
ing the  muskrat  population  to  at  least  a 
manageable  level,  there  would  be  no 
canal. 

Park  supervisor  Eugene  Giza  esti- 
mates that  about  two  hundred  local 
trappers  work  the  canal  between  Easton 
and  New  Hope  during  the  muskrat  sea- 
son. 

Some  trappers  even  take  a couple  of 
weeks  vacation  from  their  regular  jobs  to 
trap  in  the  canal.  A few  use  canoes  and 
boats  so  they  can  easily  cover  a long 
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THE  DELAWARE  CANAL  is  not  wide  but  it  is 
60  miles  long,  and  ever  since  it  was  built  in 
1830,  trappers  have  played  an  important  role 
in  preserving  it. 

stretch  each  day,  but  for  most  the  tow- 
path  provides  easy  access.  They  walk  its 
grassy  banks  to  place  and  check  their 
sets.  Some  schoolchildren  even  ride 
their  bikes  along  the  towpath  for  this 
purpose. 


The  leg-hold  trap  is  the  most  popular 
type  for  canal  trapping.  Most  muskrat 
holes  are  just  too  far  under  water  to  use  a 
conibear.  Without  the  leg-hold  trap, 
successful  muskrat  trapping  would  be 
almost  impossible  here.  Number  1 and 
IV2  traps  are  usually  placed  where  slides 
and  muskrat  runs  enter  the  water.  A 
slice  of  apple  on  a stick  jammed  into  the 
bank  above  the  trap  lures  muskrats  to 
the  sets.  Many  nearby  landowners  ask 
trappers  to  catch  the  muskrats  out  of 
their  ponds  and  creeks  because  of  the 
destructive  habits  of  this  animal. 

Muskrat  trapping  in  the  Delaware 
Canal  provides  countless  man-hours  of 
recreation.  The  pelts  from  these  little 
furbearers  also  provide  a nice  bonus  to 
successful  trappers  and  help  to  promote 
jobs  and  free  enterprise  in  Pennsyl- 
vania’s fur  trade.  But,  of  course,  the 
primary  concern  here  is  that  the 
Roosevelt  State  Park  will  continue  to 
provide  Americans  with  an  interesting 
look  at  our  historical  heritage.  A herit- 
age in  which  trapping  has  played  an  im- 
portant role  for  many  years,  and  still 
does. 


Just  a Coverup 

The  black  panther  is  actually  a leopard  with  an  excess  of  dark  pigment  in  its  fur 
that  makes  its  spots  indistinguishable. 


Aluminum  Arrow  Problem 

A farmer  who  is  enrolled  in  the  Safety  Zone  Program  recently  called  DGP  Dean 
Rockwell  of  Bradford  County  about  a very  real  and  potentially  hazardous  situation. 

Twice  last  fall,  this  farmer  had  rear  tractor  tires  punctured  by  arrows  left  in  his 
fields  during  the  previous  archery  season.  It  was  not  the  cost  of  the  repairs  (approx- 
imately $65  for  each  tire),  nor  the  time  lost  (4  to  6 hours  at  a very  busy  time)  that 
concerned  the  farmer  most,  but  the  fact  that  these  were  aluminum  shafts. 

Archers  should  realize  the  potential  danger  that  lies  with  lost  aluminum  arrows.  If 
one  of  these  arrows  were  to  be  chopped  up  in  the  field  harvester  or  find  its  way  into  a 
bale  of  hay,  then  be  fed  to  a farmer’s  milking  herd,  the  chance  of  losing  an  animal  is 
greater.  Other  metal  items  sometimes  can  be  retrieved  from  valuable  animals 
($1000  to  $1200  and  up)  by  the  use  of  magnets,  but  aluminum  will  not  react  to  a 
magnet. 

Archers  have  long  tried  to  get  their  deer  in  the  open,  but  serious  thought  should  be 
given  by  these  same  archers  to  the  problems  of  their  hosts,  the  farmers. 

The  farm  mentioned  here  has  been  lost  to  archery  hunting  but  is  still  “open”  to  all 
other  kinds.  Sportsmen  have  been  continuously  advised  to  ask  permission  to  hunt; 
now  they  had  better  think  more  about  the  possible  consequences  of  the  loss  of  an 
arrow.— LMA  John  A.  Booth,  Dallas. 
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Working  Together  for  Wildlife 


The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
recently  inaugurated  a new  program  to 
raise  funds  to  broaden  and  expand  the 
agency’s  wildlife  management  ac- 
tivities. Called  Working  Together  for 
Wildlife,  it  was  announced  on  the  hack 
cover  of  our  January  issue.  We  would 
like  to  give  more  complete  information 
on  it  here. 

This  program’s  thrust  will  be  the  en- 
hancement of  conditions  for  the  many 
wild  creatures  which  are  not  hunted. 
Actually,  out  of  the  hundreds  of  species 
of  wildlife  that  are  found  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, only  about  half  a dozen  groups  of 
birds  and  less  than  a dozen  mammals  are 
generally  hunted. 

Most  Game  Commission  funds  come 
from  the  sale  of  hunting  licenses  and 
hunters  rightfully  feel  that  most  of  their 
fees  should  be  used  for  the  management 
of  game  species.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  nearly  all  wildlife  species 
prosper  under  the  many  Game  Com- 
mission programs  developed  for  the 
benefit  of  game. 

Many  non-hunters  have  been  reluc- 
tant to  buy  hunting  licenses  and  have 
not  had  a readily  available  vehicle 
through  which  they  can  contribute  to 
wildlife  management.  The  Game  Com- 
mission has  launched  the  Working  To- 
gether for  Wildlife  program  so  everyone 
can  show  active  support  for  all  of 
Pennsylvania’s  wild  creatures. 

For  example,  wildlife  populations  are 
keyed  to  habitats,  and  money  to  acxpiire 
and  improve  habitats  must  come  from 
somewhere.  As  another  example,  en- 
dangered species  are  never  hunted,  but 
the  Game  Commission  provides  protec- 
tion to  endangered  species,  and  funds 
for  enforcing  endangered  species  laws 
must  come  from  somewhere,  too. 

Contributions  to  the  Working  To- 
gether for  Wildlife  program  could  be 


used  for  activities  such  as  the  aforemen- 
tioned two  examples,  in  addition  to 
being  channeled  into  many  other  phases 
of  the  Game  Commission  s programs  to 
manage  wildlife  species  that  are  not 
hunted.  Contributions  are  tax- 
deductible. 

Under  the  new  program  the  general 
public  can  gain  satisfaction  from  know- 
ing that  all  contributors  are  helping  our 
wildlife. 

This  year,  for  those  who  make  a dona- 
tion of  $5  or  more  to  the  Working  To- 
gether for  Wildlife  program,  the  Game 
Commission  will  provide  a packet  con- 
taining an  attractive  fabric  patch  and  a 
double-faced  decal  highlighted  by  a fly- 
ing squirrel  and  the  theme  “We  Need 
Wildlife.  ” Game  Commission  Execu- 
tive Director  Glenn  L.  Bowers  recently 
presented  the  first  packet  to  Governor 
Dick  Thornburgh. 

Wildlife  packets  will  make  great  gifts 
for  friends  and  all  members  of  the  fami- 
ly, and  show  youngsters  that  everyone  is 
responsible  for  wildlife  management. 
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Dogs  plus  deer  equals  trouble. 

March  is  the  final  month  of  winter 
struggle  for  wildlife.  The  does  that  are  carry- 
ing fawns  have  endured  a hard  winter.  Em- 
bryo development  will  accelerate  now. 
Dogs  begin  to  move  as  the  weather  breaks. 
They  often  pack  up  and  roam  about.  The 
delicious  aroma  of  a hot  deer  track  awa- 
kens the  wolf  instinct  and  soon  they  are 
off — the  mongrel,  the  shepherd,  the  beagle 
and  the  terrier  all  exciting  themselves  in  the 
chase.  All  too  often  the  deer  is  run  down, 
hamstrung  and  devoured  from  the  rear 
while  still  alive. 

The  blame  for  the  dogs-deer  problem 
cannot  be  left  with  the  dogs.  All  domestic 
dogs  should  be  owned,  licensed,  and  under 
the  owners’  immediate  control.  In  these 
days  when  man  and  wildlife  live  side  by 
side,  dog  owners  are  responsible  for  the 
care  and  conduct  of  their  canines.  Investi- 
gation shows  that  most  cases  of  deer  chas- 
ing are  the  result  of  negligence  by  the 
owner.  The  dogs  involved  are  usually  un- 
licensed, underfed,  and  free  roaming.  Kill- 
ing the  dog  only  puts  a person  in  legal 
jeopardy.  It  usually  doesn’t  discourage  the 
owner  of  the  dog.  Whenever  possible,  my 
deputies  and  I attempt  to  catch  the  dogs 
involved  or  trail  them  back  home.  Once  the 
owner  is  identified,  we  apply  the  law.  Dogs 
without  collars  are  channeled  to  animal 
shelters  where  they  are  put  up  for  adoption. 

March  1 — DGP  George  Szilvasi  and  I 
picked  up  a roadkilled  doe  near  Imperial  on 
Route  22.  We  took  the  mangled  carcass  to 
the  rendering  plant  where  we  removed  half 
of  the  lower  jaw  to  be  cleaned  and  for- 
warded to  our  deer  biologists.  Tooth  de- 
velopment and  wear  is  the  most  accurate 
method  of  aging  deer.  Each  jaw  is  put  into  a 
special  envelope  with  data  on  field  weight, 
sex,  location,  and  embryos  if  a female.  This 
statewide  flow  of  field  specimens  gives  the 
biologists  an  excellent  sampling  from  which 
to  determine  size  and  health  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s deer  herd  by  region.  George  and  I 
opened  the  doe  and  found  a male  and 
female  embryo. 

March  2 — The  Garrick  Sportsmen’s  Club 
had  invited  me  over  for  their  monthly  meet- 
ing. I put  together  a slide  presentation  of 
field  work  done  by  game  protectors.  After 
the  slides,  we  spent  considerable  time  in 
open  discussion  on  Game  Commission 
programs.  It  is  always  a pleasure  to  partici- 
pate in  level-headed  talk  about  wildlife. 
While  we  provide  a lot  of  information  during 
these  club  programs,  we  also  learn  a lot. 
Club  gatherings  can  act  as  a Harris  poll. 
What  do  you  think  about  the  bear  situation? 


By  Bob  MacWilliams 

District  Game  Protector 
Allegheny  County 

How  many  archers  in  the  audience?  Are 
you  seeing  turkeys  in  the  mountains?  How 
many  trappers?  Who  trains  and  uses  a 
hunting  dog?  Are  you  seeing  more  squir- 
rels? 

March  5 — On  the  way  to  the  Southwest 
Division  Office,  I stopped  at  the  State  Police 
crime  lab  in  Greensburg  to  deliver  some 
blood  and  hair  samples  from  a deer  case. 
They  were  taken  from  a pickup  involved  in 
the  illegal  killing  of  two  does  during  buck 
season.  We  already  had  a good  case 
against  the  defendants,  but  confirmation  of 
the  deer  hair  would  strengthen  our  case  in 
court.  Evidence  analysis  involves  obtaining 
and  labeling  evidence  until  it  is  submitted  to 
the  State  Police  on  crime  lab  forms.  We 
later  get  back  a verified  analysis  from  the 
crime  lab  experts.  More  often  than  not, 
these  criminologists  can  tell  not  only  that  it’s 
deer  hair  but  what  season  of  the  year  the 
animal  was  killed  and  what  part  of  the  body 
a deer  hair  came  from. 

March  8 — Monsignor  Charles  Rice  in- 
vited me  to  discuss  wildlife  on  his  WWSW 
radio  program.  During  the  half-hour  pro- 
gram, the  Monsignor  demonstrated  a re- 
spectable knowledge  about  wildlife  and 
asked  some  challenging  questions  about 
controversial  issues.  Here  in  an  urban/ 
suburban  environment  it  is  imperative  that 
we  inform  the  public  of  the  complex  and 
fascinating  world  of  nature.  The  anti- 
hunters have  promoted  a protectionist 
movement  for  some  time.  The  city  is  their 
stronghold  where  they  prey  upon  the  emo- 
tions of  uninformed  urbanites.  We  seize 
every  opportunity  to  reach  non-hunters  with 
facts. 
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March  10 — Deputy  Dale  McCullough 
has  worked  with  injured  birds  of  prey  for 
years,  feeding  and  often  helping  the  birds 
back  to  flight.  While  he  gives  unselfishly  for 
a bird  on  the  mend,  he  is  quick  to  destroy 
one  that  cannot  be  salvaged.  Dale  realizes 
that  the  birds  must  fly  to  make  a living. 
Today  he  called  me  out  to  film  the  release  of 
a red-shouldered  hawk.  Months  ago  this 
bird  broke  its  left  wing  when  it  flew  into 
some  utility  lines.  Dr.  Wayne  Corbett,  a 
Coraopolis  vet,  used  x-rays  to  diagnose  the 
damage  and  splint-set  the  wing.  After 
mending  and  tether  training.  Dale  put  the 
bird  to  the  air.  It  picked  up  handouts  for  two 
days,  then  disappeared. 

March  11 — We  traveled  to  the  South- 
west Division  Office  today  to  administer  the 
Deputy  Examination  to  prospective  deputy 
game  protectors.  Our  candidates  had  been 
screened  at  the  district  level.  If  they  passed 
the  written  test,  they  would  return  for  orien- 
tation training.  Then  they  begin  a one-year 
probation  with  training  from  senior  deputies 
and  the  DGP. 

March  14 — South  Park  Township  super- 
visors asked  us  to  attend  their  monthly 
meeting  to  discuss  a proposed  ordinance 
against  trapping.  Deputy  Mike  Vosel  Sr., 
who  has  forty-eight  years  as  a deputy  and 
an  active  trapping  career,  assisted.  Mike  is 
an  expert  on  trapping  methods  and  trap- 
ping violations.  The  circumstances  de- 
scribed at  the  meeting  were  not  unusual.  A 
few  residents  were  upset  after  some  young 
fellows  set  traps  near  homes.  Encouraged 
by  an  anti-trapping  advocate,  the  residents 
recommended  an  ordinance  banning  trap- 
ping altogether.  Mike  and  I explained  that 
the  Game  Law  already  addressed  these 
violations,  forbidding  trapping  within  150 
yards  of  a building  without  advance  per- 
mission. Mike  went  on  to  explain  the  prob- 
lems created  by  a ground  predator  popula- 
tion going  unchecked.  Many  times  a rac- 
coon over-population  is  stricken  by  canine 
distemper.  Oddly  enough,  while  trapping  is 
most  opposed  in  metro  areas,  it  is  helping 
keep  populations  under  control  here  too. 

March  14 — Deputy  Scotty  Henderson 
reported  another  incident  of  dogs  running 
deer  in  the  West  Mifflin  area.  This  time  a 
large  dog  ran  down,  killed  and  started  to  eat 
a button  buck  in  view  of  a security  guard 
and  several  steelworkers  at  the  Irvin  Works 
of  U.S.  Steel.  The  guard  finally  routed  the 
dog  with  a broom.  We  were  able  to  locate 
the  owner  that  afternoon  and  a fine  was 
immediately  applied. 

On  the  way  home,  I picked  up  a road- 


killed  buck  on  1-79  near  Bridgeville.  The 
deer  still  had  a solid  4-point  antler  on  the  left 
side.  This  is  not  uncommon  for  this  time  of 
year  in  an  area  of  excellent  deer  habitat 
where  the  breeding  of  fawn  does  extends 
the  rutting  activity,  and  deer  starvation  is 
almost  unknown. 

March  15 — DGP  Szilvasi  requested  an 
assist  on  a site  investigation  today.  We 
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measured  and  photographed  a wooded 
spot  near  Raccoon  State  Park.  It  was  here 
that  a camouflaged  turkey  hunter  had  hun- 
kered into  some  brush  to  call.  The  offender 
had  injured  the  hunter  with  a shotgun  blast. 
The  field  investigation  indicated  a case  of 
mistaking  the  hunter  for  a turkey.  The  law 
requires  that  a hunter  shoot  only  at  game 
that  is  clearly  visible.  Good  sportsmanship 
calls  for  fair  chase  and  a clean  shot.  So 
many  Game  Law  infractions  are  prompted 
by  greed. 

March  18 — Tonight  Linda  and  I attended 
the  Deputy  Wives  Dinner.  Once  a year  the 
deputies  in  this  district  have  a dinner  meet- 
ing that  includes  their  wives.  This  event 
keeps  families  acquainted  and  puts  the 
emphasis  on  Game  Commission  wives 
who  deserve  great  credit  for  phone  answer- 
ing, thermos  filling,  lunch  packing,  listening 
to  irate  hunters  at  the  door,  putting  up  with 
deer  skinning,  keeping  supper  warm  and, 
most  of  all,  putting  up  with  the  long  hours 
required  by  law  enforcement  in  the  field.  To 
Linda  and  all  the  Game  Commission  wives 
across  the  state,  the  unsung  heroes;  we 
appreciate  the  help  and  patience. 

After  a fine  dinner  and  door  prizes,  we 
were  honored  to  have  Commissioner  Jim 
Thompson  as  a speaker.  A well  known 
conservationist,  Commissioner  Thompson 
spoke  about  the  services  provided  by  dep- 
uty game  protectors. 

March  21 — County  homicide  detectives 
called  today  to  enlist  our  aid  in  searching  for 
a missing  teenaged  girl.  The  call  came  in 
the  wake  of  several  homicides  in  this  part  of 
the  state.  Officers  and  deputies  hastened  to 
the  call.  We  are  often  asked  to  cover  re- 


mote areas,  as  we  patrol  them  year  round 
and  are  familiar  with  them. 

March  23 — We  were  asked  to  represent 
the  Game  Commission  at  a booth  in  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh’s  “Biology  Careers 
Day.”  It  was  an  interesting  afternoon  and 
most  of  the  students  expressed  concern 
over  the  environmental  situation.  However, 
at  this  stage  their  experience  was  strictly 
academic.  They  didn’t  seem  aware  of  the 
concept  of  habitat  preservation.  Possibly  a 
short  post-graduate  course  with  Jim  Wil- 
liams at  the  Game  Commission  Training 
School  would  expand  their  field  knowledge. 

March  25 — Carnegie  State  Police  Bar- 
racks reported  a large  doe  killed  on  the 
parkway  near  the  Greater  Pittsburgh  Air- 
port. Dogs  had  run  her  onto  the  high  speed 
highway  in  midday.  When  I examined  the 
deer  I found  three  male  embryos,  not  un- 
usual in  a healthy  deer  herd.  In  effect,  the 
dogs  had  killed  four  deer  that  afternoon. 

March  26 — The  breeze  carries  in  mild 
air,  the  ground  is  muddy,  the  red-tails  again 
circulate  north  and  the  rabbits  are  active  as 
their  breeding  season  gets  underway.  Hard 
winter  is  melting  and  soon  the  greening  will 
begin.  In  Pennsylvania  we  have  the  advan- 
tage of  four  seasons.  After  a cold  winter 
everyone  awaits  the  season  of  renewal. 

March  30 — After  another  incident  of 
dogs  chasing  deer.  Deputy  Scotty  Hender- 
son and  I did  a TV  spot  with  regional  repor- 
ter Dave  Hazinski  of  Channel  1 1 . The  news 
spot  was  our  effort  to  caution  dog  owners 
about  free-roaming  dogs. 


Gone  to  the  Dogs 

The  poodle,  now  regarded  primarily  as  a house  or  show  dog,  was  once  widely 
used  as  a retrieving  hunting  dog. 


Just  Horsin’  Around 

Although  ancestors  of  the  horse  developed  in  North  America,  the  species  became 
extinct  here  until  re-established  by  Spanish  explorers. 

Slow  Starters 

African  elephant  calves  are  not  fully  weaned  until  they  are  almost  five  years  old. 
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Of  Call  Counts  and  Road  Kills 

It’s  difficult  for  most  school  groups  to 
work  with  a population-estimating 
technique  and  collect  accurate  data.  Many 
known  variables  must  be  considered  and 
there  are  probably  many  that  we  don’t  even 
recognize. 

But  that  doesn’t  mean  such  activities  are 
worthless.  In  fact,  the  effort  spent  on  es- 
timating techniques  can  yield  benefits  far 
beyond  that  of  an  accurate  population  es- 
timate. Getting  students  “turned  on’’  to 
wildlife  management  as  a science  is  more 
important  at  this  age  than  technical  validity 
of  results. 

Another  difficulty  encountered  is  that 
most  wildlife  species  don’t  stand  around 
just  waiting  to  be  counted.  In  fact,  they  are 
so  elusive  and  so  secretive  that  even  the 
best  estimates  given  by  trained  research- 
ers are  just  that — estimates  or  educated 
guesses.  So  how  can  a high  school  class 
(with  only  45  minutes  a day)  expect  to  col- 
lect valid  data?  In  most  cases,  it  can’t. 

However,  some  techniques  don’t  require 
actual  capturing,  marking,  or  even  sighting 
of  a live  animal.  These  methods  use  some 
sign  produced  by  the  animal  rather  than  the 
animal  itself.  Counts  of  pellets,  rubs,  dead 
animals,  nests  and  other  signs  can  be  used 
as  indicators  of  abundance. 

Values  obtained  in  this  way  are  called 
indices.  An  index  is  a relative  value  that 
indicates  trends  in  population  changes 
rather  than  an  absolute  population  value. 
Indices  can  indicate  whether  the  population 
is  increasing,  decreasing  or  staying  about 
the  same.  Alone,  however,  it  cannot  always 
indicate  a population  total  such  as  15  ani- 
mals per  square  mile.  Other  techniques  are 
needed  to  yield  those  absolute  values. 

Two  indices  lend  themselves  well  for  use 
by  school  groups:  call  counts  and  roadkills. 


Let’s  see  how  an  activity  might  be  de- 
veloped for  each  of  these. 

Call  Counts 

The  general  idea  is  simple.  Travel  along 
a predetermined  route — several  miles  in 
length — and  stop  at  observation  stations 
located  one-quarter  or  one-half  mile  apart. 
Count  the  number  of  calls  heard  per  minute 
at  each  station.  Travel  the  route  several 
times  and  average  the  results.  The  number 
of  calls  divided  by  the  number  of  stops  will 
yield  a call  index. 

The  species  chosen  will  determine  the 
time  of  day  the  route  is  traveled.  Pheasants 
call  in  the  morning;  woodcock  at  sunset. 
Once  the  time  of  the  observations  is  set,  it 
should  be  used  throughout  the  study. 

For  example,  suppose  a paper  boy  has  a 
morning  route  that’s  about  three  miles  long 
and  he  plots  six  listening  stations  at  half- 
mile  intervals.  One  day  he  hears  a total  of 
four  pheasant  calls  along  the  route  of  six 
stations.  His  call-index  for  that  day  would 
be  0.67.  If  he  then  plots  this  data  for  the 
month  of  March,  he  may  be  able  to  detect  a 
trend  in  calling  frequency.  Does  the  index 
increase,  decrease  or  remain  stable  as  the 
month  passes? 

If  other  students  collect  data  in  a similar 
way,  but  in  different  areas  of  the  school 
district,  data  comparisons  might  show 
areas  of  high  and  low  pheasant  density.  In 
addition,  records  kept  for  the  same  area 
over  a period  of  years  could  indicate  popu- 
lation fluctuations  that  otherwise  would 
have  gone  undetected. 

Grade  school  children  could  count  the 
number  of  pheasant  calls  heard  while  wait- 
ing at  their  morning  bus  stop.  This  index, 
expressed  in  calls  per  minute,  would  be  an 
indicator  of  pheasant  density  throughout 
the  district,  as  locations  of  bus  stops  are 
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distributed  throughout  the  area.  A topo- 
graphic map  with  marked  bus  stops  and  an 
accompanying  data  table  would  be  the 
focal  point  of  the  survey. 

Keep  in  mind  that  the  objective  of  such 
projects  is  not  to  yield  significantly  accurate 
data  but  rather  to  create  a basic  awareness 
of  the  animals’  presence  and  behavior  and 
to  develop  observation  skills. 

Road  Kills 

The  number  of  dead  rabbits,  raccoons, 
skunks  and  opossums  increases  dramati- 
cally with  the  coming  of  spring  and  early 
summer.  Increased  activity  of  adults  look- 
ing for  food  and  mates  and  of  youngsters 
looking  for  homes  add  up  to  more  losing 
battles  with  automobiles.  Could  the  number 
of  dead  animals  serve  as  an  indicator  of  the 
population  level?  Many  people  think  so. 

Older  students  can  drive  or  bike  along  a 
predetermined  route  each  morning  and 
count  the  number  of  animals  of  various 
species  killed  during  the  previous  night. 
Very  likely  a pattern  will  develop  where  a 
particular  curve  in  the  road  or  a low-lying 
stretch  beside  a stream  will  account  for 
most  roadkills.  Discovering  such  patterns  is 
something  most  of  us  take  for  granted;  for  a 
youngster  it’s  exciting. 

Once  again,  the  daily  bus  route  provides 
a predetermined  route  of  fixed  length  the 
typical  student  must  ride  each  day.  Perfect! 

Ask  questions  about  the  distribution  of 
roadkills  throughout  the  district.  Do  some 
areas  have  more  than  others?  What  are  the 
characteristics  of  areas  with  high  and  low 
roadkills?  What  does  this  information  tell 


you  about  the  effect  of  housing  on  the  dis- 
tribution of  wildlife  species? 

Data  kept  from  year  to  year  for  the  same 
regions  of  the  district  will  become  valuable. 
Do  the  tabulations  indicate  a possible 
change  in  population?  Suppose  the  data  for 
a particular  stretch  of  road  was  as  follows: 


Year 

Road  Kill  Index 

(Rabbits  per  mile 
over  5-mile  course) 

1974 

.4 

1975 

.6 

1976 

.6 

1977 

.4 

1978 

.6 

1979 

1.0 

1980 

1.4 

How  would  you  interpret  these  findings? 

No  treatment  of  such  a procedure  would 
be  complete  without  a thorough  discussion 
of  its  limitations.  For  instance,  the  roadkills 
could  be  a function  of  traffic  patterns,  auto 
speed,  weather  conditions  and  numerous 
other  variables.  In  addition,  some  animals 
would  likely  be  stricken  but  manage  to 
crawl  away  and  die  off  the  road  or  perhaps 
be  pulled  from  the  road  by  some 
scavenger.  Consideration  of  such  factors 
emphasizes  the  multiplicity  of  uncontrolled 
variables  with  which  a natural  scientist 
must  often  work — and  that  feel  for  the  sci- 
entific endeavor  may  be  as  important  as  the 
data  itself. 

OWL  would  like  to  hear  of  projects  similar 
to  these:  send  a brief  report  of  the 
technique  and  findings  to  this  column. 


Sale  of  1977  Licenses  Ends 

The  Penn.sylvaiiia  Game  Comniis.sion  lias  discontimiecl  the  sale  of  outdated 
1977-78  huntini>;  licenses.  Outdated  hunting  licenses  have  become  popular  items 
lor  souvenir  hunters,  collectors,  histor\  buffs,  etc.  The  Game  Gommission  first 
made  outdated  hunting  licenses  from  the  1976-77  bicentennial  year  available,  and 
sold  nearly  5,000  ol  them  when  an  instant  demand  developed.  Interest  in  outdated 
licenses  has  continued,  although  popularity  has  dropped  somewhat  from  the  initial 
offering.  During  the  past  year,  about  1,200  of  the  1977-78  outdated  licenses  were 
sold  to  collectors.  Although  the  1977-78  licenses  are  no  longer  available,  the  Game 
Gommission  is  now  offering  for  sale  outdated  hunting  licenses  from  the  1978-79 
year. 
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IN  THE  BOGS  and  thickets  near  my 
home  there  lives  a retiring  bird  of 
outlandish  appearance  and  singular 
habit.  Its  large  eyes  crowd  the  top  and 
back  of  its  head;  its  ears  are  forward  of  its 
eyes;  and  its  bill  looks  far  too  long  for  its 
body.  In  earliest  spring,  the  male  flies 
chill,  twilight  skies,  singing  to  attract  a 
mate.  The  hen  broods  a clutch  of  eggs 
though  late  snow  may  cover  her.  And 
the  chicks — camouflaged  bundles  of 
fuzz — begin  to  fly  when  but  a fortnight 
old. 

The  bird  is  the  American  woodcock,  a 
prime  example  of  nature’s  wont  to  con- 
ceal, in  small  brown  packages,  life  both 
complex  and  beautiful. 

The  woodcock  is  a portly,  quail-size 
bird.  Its  legs  are  stufiy,  its  wings  short 
and  rounded  to  permit  flight  among 
trees.  Taxonomists  place  it  with  the 
shorebirds  (and  indeed  there  are  shared 
characteristics),  but  the  link  seems  odd: 
shorebirds  are  owned  by  wind  and  sun 
and  broad  sandy  strands,  while  the 
woodcock  is  a creature  of  the  damp 
brush-crowding  creeks  and  cow  pas- 
tures. 

In  March,  after  wintering  farther 
south,  woodcock  return  to  their  boggy 
haunts  in  Pennsylvania  and  other  points 
north.  Directly  they  set  about  mating, 
and  now  they  are  most  easily  observed, 
especially  the  males,  who  choose  sing- 
ing grounds — open  patches  in  dense 
groundcover — for  their  simple, 
eloquent  ritual. 

Each  March  I spend  several  evenings 
on  local  singing  grounds.  I try  to  show 
up  just  before  dark,  when  woodcock  ac- 
tivity is  triggered  by  light  of  the  proper 
intensity — 0.05  foot-candles,  to  be 
exact,  a level  at  which  binoculars  be- 
come particularly  useless  and  one  sees 
objects  better  by  looking  near  rather 
than  straight  at  them. 

A male  woodcock  announces  his  act 
by  sounding  a single  note,  represented 
most  often  as  peent.  The  note  has  an 
insect-like  timbre  suggesting  the  rasp  of 
the  nighthawk,  that  sound  of  summer 
that  resonates  from  graveled  city  roofs. 

After  a quarter-hour  and  a hundred  or 
so  peents,  the  woodcock  flits  up  on 
whistling  wings.  In  a series  of  wide  spi- 
rals he  climbs  close  to  a hundred  yards, 
poises  against  the  sky,  and  slips  toward 
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earth.  Like  a dead  leaf  he  falls,  warbling 
a song  de.scribed  as  p chuck  tuck  cuck 
oo,  a liquid  melody  hard  to  pinpoint  and 
sometimes  seeming  to  come  from  sev- 
eral birds  at  once.  When  the  woodcock 
touches  down — softly,  like  a dropped 
rag — he  sounds  that  nasal  peent. 

Activity  peaks  on  clear,  windless 
evenings,  and  on  moonlit  nights  the 
birds  carry  on  well  past  dark.  The  show, 
of  course,  is  to  impress  females,  despite 
the  fact  that  there  may  be  none  within 
miles;  males  often  return  north  ahead  of 
their  potential  mates,  and  doubtless 
many  early  performances  are  given  be- 
fore empty  halls. 

I like  to  steal  onto  a singing  ground 
when  the  woodcock  is  aloft.  I lie  on  the 
cold  earth,  spot  the  bird  against  the  sky, 
and  watch  him  drift  down.  Often  he 
lands  within  a few  feet,  and  I note  that 
his  predictable  peent  follows  a soft, 
urgling  tuko.  He  struts  like  a small  tur- 
ey,  short  tail  spread  in  the  shape  of  an 
aspen  leaf,  wings  touching  the  ground, 
bill  held  high.  Often  as  not,  he  trips  in 
the  grass. 

If  the  routine  strikes  a hen  s fancy, 
mating  takes  place.  Afterward,  the 
female  quits  the  field  and  does  not  as- 
sociate with  the  male  again.  Later,  she 
moves  to  suitable  nesting  cover,  usually 
within  a few  hundred  yards  of  the  sing- 
ing ground. 

Either  the  courtship  flight’s  charm  is 
not  widely  known,  or  most  people  see 
little  point  in  spending  a cold  March 
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evening  watching  a bird  fly  up  and 
down;  in  any  case,  I rarely  encounter 
anyone  on  a singing  ground.  Once  a 
friend  met  two  wildlife  biology  students 
who  complained  about  not  having 
enough  light  to  film  the  flights.  The  stu- 
dents thought  that  outfitting  a male 
woodcock  with  a pair  of  dark  contact 


lenses  might  trick  him  into  flying  an 
hour  earlier,  when  they  could  get  pic- 
tures. (We  never  learned  if  they  man- 
aged to  do  this.) 

As  the  mating  fervor  subsides,  wood- 
cock resume  their  customary  low  pro- 
files. Females  raise  broods,  and  males 
get  on  with  the  day-to-day  business  of 
resting  and  feeding. 

Woodcock  do  most  of  their  foraging  at 
night,  their  outsize  bills  probing  into 
soft  earth  to  locate  worms,  their  main 
food  item.  Sensitive  tactile  corpuscles  at 
the  end  of  the  beak  detect  subterranean 
prey,  and  a special  bone-muscle  ar- 
rangement lets  a bird  open  only  the  very 
tip  of  its  bill,  clamp  down  on  a victim, 
and  pull  it  from  the  soil. 

Apparently  its  penchant  for  worms 
helped  shape  the  woodcock’s  form. 
Sometime  after  the  species  left  the 
shore  for  the  uplands,  its  eyes  moved  to 
the  back  of  its  skull  to  let  the  probing 
bird  watch  for  trouble  from  behind. 
(Today’s  woodcock  sees  better  to  the 
rear  than  ahead,  perhaps  e.xplaining  its 
tendency  to  fly  into  branches.)  As  the 
eyes  retreated,  the  ears  were  forced  into 
the  gap  between  the  eyesockets  and  the 
bill.  And,  in  an  obvious  adaptation  for 
probing,  the  nostrils  approached  the 


base  of  the  lengthening  bill  to  permit 
easier  breathing. 

The  extensive  cranial  shifting  set  the 
brain  in  motion,  too.  The  forebrain  got 
shoved  back,  and  the  mid-brain  and 
hind-brain  rotated  down  and  slightly 
forward.  Today,  the  woodcock’s 
cerebellum — controlling  body  move- 
ment and  balance — lies  below  the  rest  of 
the  brain  and  above  the  spinal  column, 
instead  of  occupying  the  rear  of  the 
skull,  as  in  other  birds;  in  essence,  our 
woodcock  has  an  upside-down  brain. 

This  pattern  of  evolution  is  pure 
speculation,  unsubstantiated  by  fossil 
record.  It  is  also  moot,  inasmuch  as  we 
don’t  understand  the  twentieth-century 
woodcock  very  well. 

Much  of  the  problem  lies  in  the  bird’s 
nocturnal  lifestyle  and  overgrown 
habitat.  As  noted  ornithologist  Arthur 
C.  Bent  wrote,  "Its  quiet,  retiring  habits 
do  not  lead  to  human  intimacy.  ” 

Confusion  reigns  on  several  fronts. 
We  do  not  know,  for  example,  whether  a 
male  occupies  the  same  singing  ground 
throughout  the  breeding  season.  Nor 
are  we  sure  that  males  are  promiscuous; 
one  early  biologist  collected  a female 
whose  young  were  then  reared  by 
another  bird — presumably  her  mate. 
Controversy  also  centers  on  the  female 
carrying  a newly  hatched  chick  between 
her  legs  when  she  is  flushed  from  the 
nest.  One  fine  general  ornithology  text 
says  she  does,  the  most  exhaustive 
woodcock  book  says  she  doesn’t — 
except,  perhaps  by  accident. 

Vocal  or  Mechanical? 

Until  recently,  woodcock  enthusiasts 
argued  about  the  twittering  the  bird 
makes  upon  takeoff:  is  it  vocal,  or 
mechanical?  It  fell  to  biologist  William 
Sheldon  to  snip  the  three  stiff,  narrow 
outer  primaries  from  the  wings  of  a sing- 
ing male.  The  bird  continued  to  fly  and 
sing,  but  twittered  no  more. 

Not  open  to  debate  is  the  woodcock’s 
superlative  protective  coloration.  The 
feathers — each  a work  of  art  in  brown, 
cinnamon,  tan,  or  black — form  irregular 
patches  of  eye-catching  colors  drawing 
attention  away  from  the  shape  of  the 
bird  itself 

The  woodcock  hen  is  famous  for  sit- 
ting tight  on  her  eggs,  relying  instinc- 
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tively  on  her  cryptic  garb.  Sheldon 
noted  that  discovering  an  incubating 
hen  is  “largely  a matter  of  chance,  even 
when  crews  of  assistants  are  available  for 
a systematic  search.”  Wrote  English 
zoologist  H.  B.  Cott,  “Standing  in  the 
open  and  moving  cautiously,  but  freely, 

I have  photographed  a nesting  Wood- 
cock which  was  so  confident  that  she 
suffered  me  to  place  one  leg  of  the  tripod 
within  a few  inches  of  her  body,  and  to 
remove  with  my  hand  unsightly  grasses 
from  her  very  nest.” 

The  chicks — almost  always  four  per 
brood — are  likewise  well-camouflaged. 
In  hand,  they  appear  dazzling  with  their 
dark  brown-on-buff  stripes,  yet  against  a 
background  of  leaves,  twigs,  and  stems, 
they  almost  disappear. 

As  with  many  ground-nesting 
species,  the  woodcock  produces  preco- 
cial  young  able  to  leave  the  nest  a few 
hours  after  hatching.  The  hen  feeds 
them  for  a few  days,  but  soon  they  are 
probing  on  their  own.  Development  is 
swift:  after  two  weeks  they  can  fly  short 
distances,  and  in  two  more  weeks  they 
resemble  adults. 

Woodcock  migrate,  although  not  on 
the  far-flung  scale  of  their  shorebird 
cousins.  In  autumn,  freezing  nights  start 
them  south.  Wrote  John  James  Audu- 
bon: “.  . . these  birds,  although  they 
migrate  singly,  follow  each  other  with 
such  rapidity,  that  they  may  be  said  to 
arrive  in  flocks,  the  one  coming  directly 
in  the  wake  of  the  other.” 

Woodcock  travel  by  night.  Their  pace 
is  leisurely,  ten  to  ninety  or  more  miles  a 
night  interspersed  by  days  spent  feed- 
ing and  resting.  The  loose  flocks,  called 
flights,  may  crowd  suitable  covers  with 
scores  of  birds,  a phenomenon  occupy- 
ing an  almost  mythic  position  in  upland 
bird  hunting.  The  warm,  sentimental 
literature  of  this  sport  is  replete  with 
references  to  flight  birds,  to  muddy, 
spirited  English  setters  (woodcock  lie 
well,  permitting  classic  dog  work  and 
close  gunning),  to  telltake  chalky  drop- 
pings on  dank  ground,  to  yellow-gold 
aspens,  to  simple,  pleasant  days  afield. 

Eventually,  most  woodcock  arrive  in 
the  South,  concentrating  along  the  Gulf 
Coast  in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi. 

In  spring,  the  migration  reverses,  and 
woodcock  rush  north  to  the  breeding 
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grounds,  homing  to  the  covers  where 
they  hatched.  Sometimes  their  im- 
petuosity proves  fatal.  On  February  13, 
1899,  turned  l^ack  by  snow  and  frozen 
ground,  legions  of  northbound  wood- 
cock landed  near  Charleston,  S.C., 
where  they  died  or  were  killed  by  the 
thousands. 

Fortunately,  such  catastrophes  are 
rare.  Almost  every  spring,  woodcock 
run  into  a late  snow — we  call  it  the  "on- 
ion snow”  here  in  central  Pennsyl- 
vania— and  simply  wait  it  out. 

1 recall  a day  last  March  when  an  inch 
of  new  snow  covered  the  ground  in  the 
morning.  That  afternoon  I hiked  the 
brushy  fields  near  home.  1 was  out  for  no 
special  reason — ^just  to  feel  thawing 
earth,  smell  a warm  breeze,  hear  water 
trickling. 


Ice  patched  the  north-facing  slope, 
and  a nondescript  gray  bird — ^junco, 
nuthatch,  1 scarcely  looked — bobbed  in 
a hawthorn.  As  1 passed,  a second  bird 
lifted  from  the  ground,  wings  whistling  a 
tune  I hadn’t  heard  in  months. 

The  long-billed  bird  fluttered  a scant 
fifty  yards  and  landed  among  alders.  I 
thought  about  flushing  him  again,  but 
decided  against  it.  I would  stay  late  that 
evening,  down  by  the  creek  near  the 
swath  in  the  red  brush  and  dogwood, 
and  maybe  we  would  meet  again. 

If  he  were  the  first,  others  would  fol- 
low. All  over  the  eounty  their  song 
would  fill  the  haggard  land.  Down  past 
the  trailers,  behind  the  rusting  saw- 
mills, in  the  overgrown  pastures  near 
the  creek,  their  twilight  ritual  would 
press  the  issue  of  spring. 


Books  in  Bmf... 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  Game  Commission) 


Trapping  with  Great  Trappers,  by  Donald  Jack  Anderson,  Summit  House  Publishers, 
Box  13,  Lenhartsville,  Pa.  19534,  71  pp.,  softcover,  $3.50  plus  $.50  postage  and  handling. 
(Pa.  residents  add  6%  sales  tax.)  Reading  this,  you’ll  feel  as  though  Anderson  is  lounging 
across  the  fireplace  spinning  yarns,  reminiscing  about  the  great  trappers  of  the  past  and 
present  and  throwing  in  some  philosophy  every  now  and  then.  You’ll  pick  up  a few  trapping 
tips,  but  it’s  more  a browsing  book  than  a reference. 


Wild  Geese,  by  M.  A.  Ogilvie,  Buteo  Books,  P.O.  Box  481 , Vermillion,  S.D.  57069.  350 
pp.,  hardcover,  $25.  A wealth  of  information  on  all  the  world’s  geese  (except  the  Nene) 
appears  in  this  attractive  book  which  will  appeal  most  to  biologists  and  serious  water- 
fowlers.  Includes  information  from  European  researchers.  Color  plates  aid  identification, 
sexing  and  aging. 


The  Northcentral  Highlands  of  Pennsylvania:  A Sketch  Plan  for  a Special  Place, 

from  The  Pennsylvania  Land  Policy  Project,  316  4th  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  Pa.  15222,  96  pp., 
softcover,  $5.  (Make  checks  payable  to  Western  Pennsylvania  Conservancy.)  Results  of  a 
study  on  the  natural  assets  and  the  economy  of  this  beautiful  region,  and  suggestions  on 
how  to  maintain  the  first  without  sacrificing  the  second.  Nicely  designed,  with  photos, 
charts  and  a fold-out  map,  this  book  should  interest  those  who  live  in  or  visit  the  Highlands, 
as  well  as  students  and  regional  planners. 


Nosier  Reloading  Manual,  Number  One,  Nosier  Bullets,  Inc.,  Bend,  Oregon,  278  pp., 
$6.95.  As  originally  issued,  this  manual  presented  loading  data  for  the  well-known  Nosier 
partition-type  hunting  bullets.  It  has  been  enlarged  here  to  include  loads  with  the  new 
Nosier  solid-base  bullets,  available  in  calibers  224,  6mm,  257,  6.5mm,  270,  7mm  and  30. 
Extensive  external  ballistic  tables  also  are  presented,  along  with  recommended  handload- 
ing techniques. 
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Michael  J.  Fedora  is  . . . 


In  Archery  All  the  Way 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  from  the  Author 


MIKE  FEDORA  EXPLAINS  THE  WORKINGS  of  the  laminating  machine  to  son  Mike  Jr.  in 
workshop  near  Richland. 


Across  the  country  many  are 

involved  in  the  commercial  aspects 
of  archery,  either  as  an  employee  or 
manufacturer.  A number  of  today’s 
leaders  started  with  a basement  opera- 
tion and  built  it  into  a company  with 
national  reputation  and  distribution.  So, 
it  was  interesting  to  run  into  a bowyer 
whose  small  custom  shop  is  able  to  com- 
pete with  the  monarchs  in  the  business. 

My  first  contact  with  Michael  J.  Fed- 
ora was  at  the  National  Sporting  Goods 
Association  convention  in  Chicago  last 
February.  Mike  was  at  the  L.  E. 
Stemmier  Archery  Co.  exhibit.  During 
a conversation  about  archery,  which  led 
to  his  own  involvement,  I promised  to 


look  him  up.  The  end  result  was  a visit  to 
his  home  and  shop  near  Richland  in 
Lebanon  County. 

At  lunch  in  his  kitchen,  which  shows 
evidence  of  his  love  for  working  with 
wood,  we  went  back  to  the  factors  which 
got  him  into  custom  bow  making. 

“I  had  trained  to  be  a printer,  ’ Mike 
said,  “but  I became  so  interested  in  ar- 
chery that  I couldn’t  get  away  from  it.  ” 
He  went  on  to  explain  that  when  only  12 
years  old  and  running  a trapline  near 
North  Haven,  Conn.,  an  acquaintance 
suggested  he  should  take  a bow  and 
arrow  along  during  the  small  game  hunt- 
ing season.  He  acquired  an  inexpensive 
fiberglass  bow  in  1954.  This  soon  en- 
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couraged  him  to  try  a heavier  one  for  big 
game,  and  he  became  more  and  more 
attached  to  archery. 

The  how  itself  fascinated  him,  and  at 
age  18  he  decided  to  build  his  own.  He 
asked  several  major  archery  companies 
for  information  and  came  up  with  a 
blank.  So,  he  started  from  his  own  lim- 
ited knowledge  to  make  his  first  bow.  It 
was  a 63-pound  straight-limb  longbow  of 
68  inches,  laminated  with  fiberglass  and 
Canadian  maple  on  a walnut  riser  sec- 
tion. Before  long,  he  sold  it,  and  the  idea 
of  selling  bows  commercially  began  to 
take  root. 

Trial  and  Error 

Mike  tried  to  get  more  information  on 
building  bows,  but  could  find  nothing. 
He  continued  by  trial  and  error  until  he 
was  making  working  recurves.  A friend, 
who  had  asked  him  to  make  one  espe- 
cially for  him,  ended  up  taking  the  local 
club  championship  with  it.  Although  the 
man  had  been  .shooting  for  about  15 
years,  his  scores  jumped  dramatically 
with  the  new  bow.  He  went  on  to  win 
the  Connecticut  state  championship. 

“Before  I realized  it,  I had  a part- 
time,  full-time  job,”  Mike  told  me.  His 
bows  had  rosewood  riser  sections  with 
triple  laminations  of  maple  between  two 
overlays  of  fiberglass  for  foce  and  back. 
He  was  early  on  the  scene  with  a wide 
limb  which  avoided  the  warping  com- 
mon to  early  laminated  bows  made  in 
thi  s country. 

After  seven  years  of  tinkering  with 
bows,  Mike  decided  to  go  into  the  busi- 
ness full  time.  He  rented  a building  of 
3,000  scpiare  feet  and  set  up  a one-man 
business.  He  ran  six  bows  through  at  a 
time,  as  the  various  manufacturing  pro- 
cesses made  it  impractical  to  work  on 
just  a single  bow. 

Mike  had  the  same  problems  with 
adhesives  that  plagued  all  archery  com- 
panies early  in  the  business.  Since  he 
had  nothing  to  go  on,  he  contacted  vari- 
ous glue  companies  and  talked  to  their 
chemists.  He  gradually  acquired  con- 
siderable information  on  the  glues  and 
finishes  which  are  extremely  important 
in  producing  a bow  that  will  last  a long 
time. 

Mike  explained:  “One  of  the  chemists 
I talked  to  gave  me  an  education.  Most 


people  take  glues  for  granted,  but  your 
mixture  and  the  way  you  mix  things  can 
determine  whether  the  bow  is  going  to 
last  six  months  or  60  years.  An  improper 
formula  will  permit  heat  to  pull  the  bow 
apart.  I learned  that  glues  were  a super- 
important  thing,  and  I quickly  realized 
that  if  I didn’t  mix  them  right  I would 
soon  be  out  of  business.  ” 

Mike  found  it  best  to  stick  with  maple 
laminations.  For  years,  on  special  order, 
he  made  bows  out  of  yew,  and  found  this 
produced  the  fastest  limb  of  any.  In  the 
’30s,  yew  strips  were  marked  in  pairs 
from  the  same  tree.  But  good  yew  be- 
came more  and  more  difficult  to  obtain. 
As  the  quality  diminished,  he  combined 
yew  and  maple  for  his  bow  limbs.  Yew 
available  today  has  a substantial  number 
of  knots  and  these  must  be  staggered 
uniformly  or  the  bow  simply  will  not 
hold  together.  Consequently,  very  little 
yew  is  now  being  used. 

“The  same  thing  happened  to  Brazi- 
lian rosewood.  I thought  it  the  most 
beautiful  wood  in  the  world  for  the  riser 
section.  However,  today  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  obtain  and  I have  only  a half 
dozen  pieces  left  that  I am  saving  for 
special  orders.  Now  I use  laminations  of 
walnut,  cherry  and  some  exotic  woods 
for  the  riser  sections.  ” 

Because  so  much  of  the  wood  availa- 
ble is  improperly  cured,  Mike  bakes  the 
laminations  he  purchases  prior  to  using 
them. 

I asked  if  he  had  trouble  competing 
price-wise  with  commercial  offerings 
made  on  an  assembly  line  basis.  Mike 
said  he  made  no  attempt  to  be  competi- 
tive, as  his  custom-made  offerings  in- 
volve personal  attention  to  each  need  of 
the  individual  archer.  He  feels  that  his 
all-wood  bows  have  a special  appeal  for 
those  who  want  to  relate  to  the  begin- 
nings of  archery  as  much  as  possible. 
Even  his  compound  bows  have  wooden 
handles,  riser  sections  and  limbs. 
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“In  our  compound  bows,  we  basically 
have  two  lengths — 44-inch  and  48-inch. 
If  a fellow  is  extremely  small  or  ex- 
tremely large,  we  can  adapt  the  bow  to 
him  as  an  individual  and  make  it  up  so 
that  it  is  nearly  perfect  as  possible  for  its 
draw  length.  However,  we  have  a lot 
more  latitude  in  doing  recurve  bows.” 

In  Mike’s  opinion,  serious  hunters 
who  go  for  trophies  lean  toward  re- 
curves. A takedown  recurve  has  been 
his  most  popular  bow  for  Western 
shooters.  “They  prefer  this  model  be- 
cause it’s  easy  to  take  down  and  pack  to 
camp  on  a horse.  This  bow  comes  in 
several  different  handle  sections.  The 
archer  can  pick  his  own  color  wood,  his 
bow  length,  and  his  arrow  length — and 
it’s  made  up  to  meet  each  individual’s 
requirements.  ” A standard  60-inch  bow 
has  proven  particularly  popular  in  Mon- 
tana. 

Questioned  about  the  percentage  of 
compounds  to  recurves,  Mike  had  to 
think  a moment.  “Two  years  ago  we 
were  selling  about  75  percent  com- 
pound and  25  percent  recurves.  A year 
ago  that  balance  dropped  to  half  and 
half,  and  it’s  continuing  to  hold  at  that 
percentage.” 

I asked  why  some  archers  are  switch- 
ing back  to  the  reeurve  bow. 

Mike  believes  that  the  eompound 
bows  in  the  heavier  weights  popular  in 
the  West  simply  can’t  take  the  punish- 
ment. “They’ve  tried  the  eompound, 
but  they’re  heavy  bow  shooters,  60 
pounds  and  up.  I have  had  letters  and 
comments  and  telephone  calls  saying 
that  the  compound  averages  about  three 
months  out  there.  Trophy  hunters  are 
shooting  65,  75  and  80  pounds,  and  the 
compound  is  not  meeting  the  need.  ” 

Mike  mentioned  some  nasty  acci- 
dents with  compounds  drawing  over  60 
pounds.  He  said  some  bows  with  metal 
handles  have  broken  in  the  handle  sec- 
tion, resulting  in  injury  to  the  user. 

“When  you  are  at  full  draw  and  that 
handle  section  breaks,  the  limbs  come 
back  with  considerable  force.  ” Mike 
told  a story  about  a New  Jersey  hunter 
who  pulled  up  on  a buck  from  a tree 
stand.  When  the  handle  broke  he  went 
out  of  the  tree  backwards  and  fell  to  the 
ground  unconseious.  I questioned 
whether  similar  things  don’t  happen 


FEDORA  examines  nearly  finished  laminated 
riser  section  for  compound  bow.  It  is  now 
ready  for  painting  and  assembly. 


when  a recurve  breaks,  as  of  course  they 
occasionally  do.  Mike  stated,  “Not 
really.  You’re  not  talking  about  the  same 
stress  that  you  have  on  a compound 
bow.  So,  in  designing  our  compound, 
we’ve  built  a heavy  duty  bow  that  we 
feel  will  hold  up  under  extreme  hunting 
conditions.” 

All  of  Mike’s  custom  compounds  are 
made  with  two  cables.  “We  ex- 
perimented with  four  cables,  but  the 
average  archer  is  not  capable  of  adjust- 
ing the  bow  in  the  field.  If  something 
goes  wrong — string  or  whatever — he’s 
out  of  luck.  ” 

We  diseussed  the  factor  of  let-off  on  a 
compound  bow.  Mike  explained,  “Our 
experiments  showed  that  a 50  percent 
let-off  bow  would  result  in  a poor  re- 
lease, particularly  in  a bow  of  45  to  55 
pounds  peak  weight.  This  would  reduce 
the  release  weight  to  between  22 and 
TlVi  pounds.  That  becomes  a problem 
because  there  is  a tendency  to  pluck  on 
too  light  a tension  and  the  arrow  is  going 
to  get  out  of  the  bow  very  badly.  When 
the  string  pulls  at  your  fingers  more 
firmly,  it’s  going  to  have  more  tendency 
to  pull  in  a straight  line  rather  than  out  of 
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DICK  SHUPP,  of  Lebanon,  checks  out  his  Fedora  compound  bow  on  test  range  at  rear  of  shop. 
Looks  like  first  shot  was  pretty  good. 


alignment,  as  with  too  light  a let-off.” 

On  the  standard  bows  which  Mike 
stocks,  and  has  now  been  releasing  to  a 
few  dealers,  he  keeps  let-off  at  38  to  42 
percent.  “You  know  you  are  pulling  a lot 
less  than  the  peak  weight,  out  it  s not 
the  kind  of  let-off  to  give  an  improper 
release,”  Mike  said. 

Mike  still  gets  orders  for  laminated 
longbows.  These  are  reflexed  with  the 
curve  away  from  the  archer  when  the 
bow  is  not  strung.  These  produce  con- 
siderably more  tension  than  those  which 
are  straight  in  line  with  the  riser  section. 
Most  of  these  are  ordered  by  hunters 
who  have  tried  both  the  recurve  and  the 
compound  and  decided  to  go  back  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  original  longbow 
while  incorporating  the  advantages  of 
laminated  wood  and  fiberglass.  These 
are  68-inch  bows  and  weigh  from  50 
pounds  on  up.  The  riser  sections  permit 
cutting  them  to  a center  shot  which  is  a 
considerable  advantage  over  the  old 
English-type  longbow. 

Rod  Hoover,  who  is  well-known  in 
amateur  archery  circles  and  was  an 
Olympic  contestant,  encouraged  Fed- 
ora to  come  to  Pennsylvania.  Mike  al- 
ready had  15  years  as  a bowyer  before 
making  the  move,  and  he  has  now  been 
a state  resident  for  the  past  four  years.  In 
that  time,  his  business  has  remained 
modest  although  he  ships  to  all  states 
and  Canada.  Recently  he  received  an 


inquiry  from  Yugoslavia,  where  a dealer 
is  interested  in  handling  his  bows. 

We  rhoved  outdoors  after  our  initial 
discussion,  and  I shot  one  of  the  com- 
pound bows  that  had  been  set  up  for 
another  archer.  It  was  smooth  and  quiet 
on  release.  Wheels  are  set  to  provide 
plenty  of  string  clearance,  and  the  pistol 
grip  is  comfortable.  Richard  Shupp,  of 
nearby  Lebanon,  dropped  by  for  a bit  of 
practice  on  Mike’s  outdoor  target.  He 
shot  well  and  his  bow  was  as  smooth  and 
quiet  as  the  one  I’d  used — not  always 
the  situation  with  some  commercial  of- 
ferings. 

In  the  shop  adjoining  the  house  we 
looked  over  the  various  operations 
necessary  to  produce  a bow.  Mike  Jr., 
14,  has  been  helping  around  the  shop  for 
four  years  and  is  becoming  proficient  in 
some  of  the  less  exacting  operations. 

“I  only  turn  out  three  bows  a week,  ” 
said  Mike,  who  in  addition  to  his  man- 
ufacturing operation  has  served  as  con- 
sultant to  different  archery  companies. 
He  is  currently  associated  with  L.  E. 
Stemmier  Archery  Co.  In  addition, 
other  companies  have  sent  representa- 
tives for  instruction  in  sales  and  in  build- 
ing bows.  He  also  has  helped  open  pro 
shops  and  conducted  classes  in  tuning 
bows  and  in  arrow  making. 

In  total,  Michael  J.  Fedora  is  in  ar- 
chery all  the  way.  And  he  likes  it  just  the 
way  it  is. 
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THE  RIFLE  BARREL 


By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


IT’S  SAFE  TO  say  that  few  hunters 
think  about  what  takes  place  in  a rifle 
barrel  when  the  firing  pin  strikes  the 
primer  and  the  shot  is  fired.  But  it’s  fair 
to  admit  there  isn’t  much  need  to  think 
about  it  in  the  first  place,  since  nothing 
can  be  seen  except  a bit  of  flash  at  the 
muzzle  and  perhaps  a wisp  of  smoke  if 
the  air  is  clear  and  cold.  Yet,  in  that 
splintered  part  of  a second  from  the  time 
the  primer  ignites  the  powder  until  the 
expanding  gases  push  the  bullet  out  of 
the  shell  case  and  through  the  bore,  a lot 
of  important  things  happen. 

The  powder  charge  burns  progres- 
sively from  the  rear  to  the  front,  creating 
hot  gases  that  expand  in  all  directions. 
The  cartridge  case  takes  the  brunt  of  the 
initial  force  and  expands  against  the 
chamber  wall  and  the  bolt  face.  If  every- 
thing stopped  at  that  instant,  the  bullet 
would  still  be  in  the  case’s  mouth  or 
lodged  in  the  barrel.  This  is  not  the  end, 
however.  The  gases  continue  to  build 
enormous  pressure,  and  since  the  bullet 
has  the  only  escape  route,  it  moves  out 
of  the  case  and  out  through  the  bore. 
The  greater  the  buildup  of  gases,  the 
higher  the  velocity. 

With  the  intense  heat  created  by  the 
burning  powder  and  the  friction  caused 
by  the  bullet  being  forced  through  the 
bore  obeying  the  twist  of  the  lands  and 
grooves,  a toll  is  taken;  barrel  life  is  shor- 
tened. The  initial  heat  is  greater  than 
the  melting  point  of  steel.  Consequent- 
ly, a minute  amount  of  metal  is  removed 
from  the  throat  with  each  shot.  This  is  a 
form  of  erosion,  and  the  hotter  the 
loads,  the  quicker  the  erosion  ruins  the 
throat. 

Probably  no  one  knows  exactly  how 
the  rifle  barrel  was  born.  I suspect  it  was 
by  accident.  Gunpowder  is  credited  by 
some  as  being  invented  by  the  Chinese, 
and  its  first  use  was  in  firecrackers  and 
hand-held  rockets.  It  may  take  a strong 
imagination,  but  I can  see  how  it  would 
be  possible  to  conceive  the  idea  of  using 


NO  ONE  WHO  EVER  lived,  including  the 
legendary  Harry  Pope,  produced  more  accu- 
rate rifle  barrels  than  Clyde  Hart,  shown  talk- 
ing with  Don  Lewis. 


the  rocket  to  throw  a projectile  instead 
of  an  exploding  flare.  We  do  know  gun- 
powder was  used  in  cannons  with 
wooden  barrels.  Someone  back  then  fi- 
gured out  gunpowder  would  throw  a 
deadly  projectile  farther  than  an  archer 
could  shoot  an  arrow  or  a foot  soldier 
could  toss  a spear. 

The  wooden  barrel  eventually  was 
wrapped  with  wire  or  metal  bands,  but 
that  wasn’t  the  total  answer.  Shortly  af- 
ter Friar  Roger  Bacon  and  his  contem- 
poraries put  some  consistency  in  gun- 
powder, making  it  far  more  reliable, 
cannons  appeared  with  brass  and  iron 
barrels.  It  was  only  a matter  of  time  until 
the  hand  cannon  was  modified  into  a 
shoulder  weapon.  History  isn’t  clear  on 
this  point. 

Gunmaking  in  America  was  perhaps 
the  very  first  industry.  The  cumber- 
some military  weapons  brought  over 
from  Europe  didn’t  meet  the  needs  of 
the  settler  who  depended  on  firearms 
for  both  survival  and  livelihood.  I can 
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see  where  gunsmiths  would  be  high  on 
the  list  of  priorities  for  settlers  establish- 
ing new  villages  and  towns.  The  demand 
for  gun  parts  and  repair  would  be  great, 
and  the  local  gunsmith  was  faced  with 
the  problem  of  building  rifles  that  were 
more  adaptable  to  the  needs  of  the 
hunter  than  the  soldier. 

Of  all  the  parts  in  a firearm,  the  barrel 
is  the  most  difficult  to  make,  and  this 
was  especially  true  back  in  the  1700s. 
Boring  devices,  lathes,  and  milling 
machines  were  still  years  away.  I’m  not 
positive  how  the  first  barrels  were 
made,  but  around  1800,  barrels  were 
produced  by  winding  a strip  of  metal 
around  a steel  mandrel  and  hammering 
the  edges  together  to  make  it  into  a solid 
unit.  This  was  no  small  trick.  The  metal 
strip  had  to  be  held  to  the  correct  temp- 
erature by  heating  in  a wood  or  charcoal 
fire  as  necessary  while  being  hammered 
into  barrel  form.  Slag  and  scale  had  to  be 
kept  out  of  the  seams.  But,  when  prop- 
erly forged  (that  is  really  what  the  ham- 
mering accomplished)  the  barrel  was 
safe  for  the  powder  of  that  era.  Other 


ONE  OF  FINAL  STEPS  in  producing  a Hart 
barrel  is  hand  polishing  the  rifling.  Soft  metal 
slug  is  cast  on  rod  within  bore,  dipped  in 
superfine  oily  abrasive  and  run  back  and 
forth  until  inner  surface  is  nearly  perfect. 


steps,  such  as  reaming,  smoothing  and 
rifling  the  bore,  came  after  the  barrel 
was  removed  from  the  mandrel. 

If  no  defects  could  be  seen,  the  barrel 
was  proofed,  no  doubt  with  powder 
charges  considerably  larger  than  regular 
hunting  loads.  I have  a feeling  a lot  of 
barrel  makers  threw  up  their  hands  in 
despair  when  a barrel  split  wide  open 
during  the  proof  firing. 

Industrial  Might 

As  America’s  industrial  might  began 
to  develop,  power  machines  replaced 
arm  muscle.  This  brought  a new  dimen- 
sion into  gunsmithing.  Machines  were 
capable  of  things  far  beyond  the  limita- 
tions of  the  hand-powered  drill  press  or 
the  treadle-operated  grinder.  Machines 
could  be  built  to  hold  very  close  toler- 
ances, and  to  turn  out  parts  on  a mass 
production  basis.  The  day  finally  came 
when  a straight  hole  could  be  bored 
through  a round  bar  of  steel.  This  was  a 
major  breakthrough. 

By  now  the  barrel  also  had  strength  to 
withstand  high  pressures.  This  came 
just  in  the  nick  of  time,  too.  By  the  end 
of  the  19th  century,  black  powder  was 
rapidly  being  replaced  with  the  new 
smokeless  powder  which  created  pres- 
sures too  great  for  barrels  made  from 
wrapped  metal.  The  Damascus  barrel, 
as  the  wrapped  barrel  is  generally 
known,  had  bad  its  day.  The  higher 
temperatures  and  pressure  generated 
by  smokeless  powder  required  barrels 
made  from  solid  rods  of  steel. 

During  the  upgrading  of  the  barrel 
industry,  steel  quality  was  also  on  the 
upswing.  The  early  soft  steel  would  have 
been  no  match  for  smokeless  powder, 
and  it  was  eventually  learned  that  add- 
ing various  alloys  would  make  steel 
tougher  and  harder.  I have  no  idea  what 
grades  of  steel  were  used  during  the 
Civil  War,  but  I have  data  sheets  which 
show  that  many  modern  barrels  are 
made  from  4140  SAE  (Society  of  Au- 
tomotive Engineers)  steel.  Some  man- 
ufacturers make  chrome-moly  barrels; 
th  ese  are  of  steel  which  has  had 
chromium  and  molybdenum  added  to 
it.  Chrome-moly  steel  is  strong,  durable 
enough  to  withstand  high  heat  and  pres- 
sure, and  is  easy  to  machine. 

The  barrel  is  the  hardest  part  to  make 
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because  it  requires  drilling  a straight 
hole  (well,  nearly  straight)  in  the  center 
of  a bar  of  round  steel  some  30  inches  or 
more  in  length.  It’s  very  difficult  to  keep 
the  bit  running  true  in  the  center  of  the 
bar,  and  there  is  often  some  runout  dur- 
ing this  operation.  Maybe  some  discus- 
sion on  the  making  of  a 30-06  barrel 
would  be  a good  example. 

First,  the  bar  of  round  steel  is  drilled 
with  a hole  measuring  close  to  .300.  By  a 
succession  of  various  reamers,  the  hole 
is  finished  off  and  smoothed  out  to  a 
nearly  exact  .300.  It’s  likely  the  hole  is 
not  in  dead  center.  One  barrel  maker 
told  me  when  he  got  a barrel  with  a 
perfectly  straight  hole  after  being 
drilled,  reamed  and  polished,  he 
stamped  it  “Grade  A ” and  charged  more 
for  it  even  though  it  was  just  good  for- 
tune the  hole  was  straight. 

If  the  hole  isn’t  straight,  it  can  be 
made  so  by  one  or  more  forms  of  “bend- 
ing. ” The  straightening  device  applies 
heavy  pressure  on  that  part  of  the  barrel 
that  needs  to  be  trued.  The  operator 
watches  a shadow  line  to  determine 
when  the  barrel  is  straight.  Some  shoot- 
ers fear  a barrel  they  feel  has  been 
“stressed,”  but  there  is  no  real  truth  that 
a barrel  which  has  been  straightened 
won’t  be  accurate.  In  fact,  they  do  quite 
well,  and  from  a hunter’s  point  of  view, 
there  is  nothing  to  worry  about. 

After  a barrel  is  drilled  and  reamed, 
the  outside  of  the  steel  bar  is  turned  on  a 
lathe  to  be  concentric  with  the  bore.  It  is 
claimed  that  a barrel  that  has  more 
metal  on  one  side  of  the  bore  will  heat 
up  faster  on  the  thin  side,  causing  it  to 
warp.  However,  one  famous  barrel 
maker  told  me  he  actually  made  barrels 
for  customers  in  England  that  were  pur- 
posely machined  to  have  more  metal  on 
one  side  than  the  other.  This  was  more 
of  a personal  whim  than  a contribution 
to  accuracy. 

Once  the  barrel  is  drilled  and  reamed 


BILL  DRYFIELD  explains  to  Lewis  what  is 
necessary  in  a rifle  to  qualify  it  for  benchrest 
work.  He  should  know.  With  the  rifle  Don  is 
holding,  Bili  won  Super  Shoot  II. 

to  .300  and  the  outside  is  turned  concen- 
tric with  the  bore,  it  is  rifled.  Here,  we 
get  into  some  very  complex  and  sophis- 
ticated systems.  Also,  some  very  debat- 
able ones.  Since  I’m  not  a barrel  maker, 
I will  swing  free  and  clear  of  the  com- 
plexities and  discuss  only  several  popu- 
lar ways  of  rifling  the  bore. 

When  the  shoulder  weapon  first  saw 
the  light  of  day,  it  had  a smooth  bore, 
much  the  same  as  a shotgun.  The  round 
ball  was  the  normal  projectile  then,  and 
early  barrel  makers  spent  a lot  of  sleep- 
less nights  trying  to  figure  out  a method 
to  obtain  some  semblance  of  accuracy 
from  it. 

England  added  a belt  around  the  ball 
in  their  Brunswick  system.  It  was  a beast 
to  load.  The  bore  had  two  straight 
grooves,  and  the  belted  part  of  the  ball 
was  forced  through  the  grooves  to  the 
powder  charge.  This  was  a man-sized 
operation.  Fouling  and  improperly  cast 
balls  made  loading  the  Brunswick  barrel 
almost  impossible.  Also,  it  kicked  like 
three  mine  mules,  and  the  ball  had 
about  as  much  stability  as  a kite  in  a 
windstorm.  But  the  British  used  it  for 
nearly  a decade. 

During  the  early  1800s,  Colonel 
Pontchara,  a Frenchman,  added  a 
wooden  cup  or  sabot  to  help  keep  the 
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CHUCK  HUNTING  DEMANDS  GOOD  equipment.  Here,  Lewis  tries  250-yard  shot  with  Huger 
22-250  as  GAME  NEWS  editor  Bob  Bell  waits  to  try  his  M700  Remington,  aiso  a 22-250. 


round  ball  from  being  distorted  when  it 
was  foreed  down  the  bore  to  the 
chamber.  I might  point  out  that  the 
front  of  the  chamber  was  smaller  than 
the  bore.  The  ball  was  a bit  smaller  than 
the  bore  to  make  loading  easier  and  fas- 
ter. The  sabot  helped,  but  was  not  the 
an.swer. 

Finally,  the  elongated  bullet  came 
along.  This  design  gave  the  first  signs  of 
promise  when  rifling  was  added  to  the 
bore.  These  newly  designed  rifles  were 
called  “rifle-muskets,”  since  the  bore 
had  lands  and  grooves  but  the  outward 
appearance  of  the  gun  resembled  a 
musket.  A few  of  these  outfits  saw  action 
in  the  Crimean  War.  By  the  time  our 
Civil  War  was  under  way,  both  Union 
and  Confederate  infantrymen  and 
sharpshooters  were  using  highly  accu- 
rate rifles. 

Simple  Equipment 

The  muzzleloader  barrel  maker  had 
simple  hand  equipment  that  cut  shallow 
grooves  in  the  bore  with  one  turn  in 
about  48  inches.  A wooden  rod  with  a 
cutting  knife  on  the  end  was  pulled 
through  the  bore.  Either  the  barrel  was 
turned  or  the  rod  rotated  to  correspond 
with  the  amount  of  twist  desired.  This 
was  a time  consuming  task.  To  make  the 
knife  bite  deeper,  a piece  of  straw  was 
placed  under  it.  Cutting  the  grooves  in 


one  barrel  back  then  required  several 
days  and  countless  steps,  pulling  the 
cutting  rod  through  the  bore. 

Rifling  a .300  bore  for  the  30-06  or  any 
other  30-caliber  bullet  requires  cutting 
grooves  which  are  usually  .004  deep. 
When  completed,  total  groove  diameter 
of  the  bore  will  then  be  .308  (.004  on 
each  side  of  the  bore’s  circumference). 
The  bore  diameter  will  still  be  .300, 
measured  between  opposing  lands  (that 
surface  of  the  bore  which  remains  after 
the  grooves  are  cut).  A 30-caliber  bullet 
normally  measures  .308,  so  when  forced 
through  the  bore  by  the  expanding 
powder  gases  it  bottoms  in  the  grooves, 
thus  is  forced  to  rotate  in  conformance 
with  the  rifling  twist.  This  rotation 
stabilizes  the  bullet  in  flight. 

For  generations,  rifling  was  cut  in  one 
manner  or  another.  Custom  barrel  mak- 
ers who  worked  on  a very  small  scale 
used  precise — sometimes  homemade — 
equipment,  while  firearms  manufactur- 
ers working  on  a large  production  basis 
used  automated  equipment.  I point  this 
out  to  show  there  can  be  variances  in 
barrels  rifled  for  the  same  caliber. 

After  World  War  II,  a system  called 
button  rifling  was  introduced.  A “but- 
ton” is  a small,  extremely  hard  metal 
unit  whose  surface  is  a mirror  image  of 
the  rifle  bore’s  interior.  That  is,  what 
appear  to  be  lands  on  the  button  create 
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the  grooves  in  the  bore  when  the  l)utton 
is  either  pushed  or  pulled  through.  A 
helix  on  the  button  determines  the  rate 
of  twist.  Rifling  a barrel  by  this  method 
takes  only  seconds  and  produces  a very 
smooth  bore. 

Many  barrel  makers  and  shooters 
claim  it  is  superior  to  the  old  cutting 
method.  Clyde  Hart,  world  renowned 
barrel  maker,  doesn’t  agree  entirely 
with  that  philosophy.  He  told  me  either 
system,  if  done  properly,  will  give  excel- 
lent results. 

One  of  the  most  controversial  factors 
pertaining  to  the  barrel  is  its  length.  I 
have  listened  to  countless  arguments 
about  how  long  a barrel  should  be.  Bar- 
rel length  is  rarely  a factor  in  determin- 
ing accuracy,  but  ballistic  experts  agree 
that  longer  barrels  increase  velocity.  I 
think  the  determining  factor  should  be 
what  the  rifle  will  be  used  for. 

Sometime,  I intend  to  build  a deer 
rifle  using  weight  as  the  prime  requisite. 
Barrel  length  will  be  no  more  than  20 
inches,  and  hopefully,  with  the  right 
type  of  stock,  rifle  and  scope,  will  not 
push  the  scales  much  beyond  6 pounds. 
Accuracy?  I’m  not  the  least  worried.  If 
this  outfit  will  keep  the  first  shot  on  or 
very  near  the  aiming  point  and  the  next 
within  an  inch  or  two.  I’m  in  business. 
On  a varmint  outfit,  either  24  or  26 
inches  would  meet  my  standards. 

Barrel  Life 

Last  but  not  least  is  barrel  life.  So 
often  we  hear  about  a barrel  being  shot 
out.  Over  the  years  that  I ran  a sight-in 
range,  some  7,000  rifles  crossed  my 
benchrest.  Naturally,  not  every  rifle 
shot  where  I intended  it  to,  but  I can 
honestly  say  I have  never  seen  a shot- 
out  barrel.  I have  seen  barrels  ruined 
from  neglect,  and  I do  know  that  com- 
petitive shooting  will  take  the  accuracy 
gilt  edge  out  of  a barrel,  but  shooting  out 
a barrel  from  a big  game  hunter’s 
standpoint  is  almost  impossible. 

I want  to  qualify  that  by  saying  this 
would  be  a rifle  that  was  not  subjected  to 
high  pressure  or  “hot  ” loads.  Also,  we 
must  determine  what  a “shot-out  ” bar- 
rel is.  Again,  I reiterate  that  a barrel  that 
a benchrest  shooter  would  drop  from  his 
224  line  would  make  a varmint  hunter  a 
whale  of  an  outfit  for  years  to  come.  A 


DON  HARTNETT  of  Johnstown  explains  to 
Helen  Lewis  why  the  barrels  of  yesteryear’s 
muzzleloading  rifles  were  so  long.  The  guns 
shown  here  are  Pennsylvania  Commemora- 
tive Longrifles  built  for  the  Bicentennial. 


barrel  that  gets  reasonable  care  along 
with  many  thorough  brushings  with  a 
brass  brush  and  good  barrel  solvent  can 
have  a life  span  well  beyond  5,000 
rounds.  That’s  far  more  ammo  than  the 
average  hunter  will  fire  in  a lifetime. 

Improper  cleaning  methods  can  ruin 
a barrel  in  a hurry.  The  fear  of  the  brass 
brush  is  groundless,  and  there  is  no 
wear  and  tear  in  a bore  from  repeated 
uses  of  a good  brass  brush.  Watch  that 
the  brush  doesn’t  wear  down  on  one  side 
and  allow  the  iron  core  wrapping  to  rub 
against  the  bore.  Use  a good,  properly 
fitting  brass  brush  often,  and  clean  only 
from  the  chamber  end,  not  the  muzzle. 

The  barrel  is  more  than  just  a round 
rod  of  steel  with  a hole  in  it.  It’s  really 
the  life  of  a rifle.  There  will  always  be 
some  mystery  about  it,  and  it  will  doubt- 
less remain  a controversial  part  of  the 
rifle.  Today’s  barrel  is  the  culmination  of 
many  decades  of  testing,  and  it  offers  the 
ultimate  in  performance.  My  advice  is  to 
keep  it  reasonably  clean  and  completely 
free  from  hot  loads.  If  this  is  done,  it  will 
last  a hunter’s  lifetime  with  ease. 


MARCH,  1980 
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Politics  can  mean  life  or  death  to  wildlife 
and  plants  in  battle  zones.  A recent  exam- 
ple is  the  slaughter  of  Ugandan  wildlife  by 
Tanzanian  troops  occupying  the  country 
after  Idi  Amin’s  overthrow.  The  soldiers, 
apparently  unpaid  for  several  months,  are 
reported  by  an  American  biologist  to  have 
killed  about  one-third  of  the  large  mammals 
(previously  thinned  by  Amin’s  troops)  on 
the  huge  Ruwenzori  National  Park.  Many 
carcasses  were  left  to  rot.  Ugandan  officials 
are  now  trying  to  help  wildlife  populations  to 
recover,  according  to  International  Wildlife 
magazine. 


Polychlorinated  biphenyls  (PCBs)  have 
been  shown  to  cause  health  problems  in 
man  and  beast.  An  estimated  750  million 
pounds  of  them  were  produced  between 
1930  and  1971 . Unfortunately,  they  are  in- 
soluble in  water  and  stable  at  temperatures 
up  to  862°C.  So  they’re  hard  to  get  rid  of.  A 
clever  chemist  has  figured  out  how  to  use 
metallic  sodium  and  polyethylene  glycol  to 
break  PCBs  down  into  a relatively  harm- 
less, water-soluble  polyhydroxylated 
biphenyl.  Though  it  may  cost  as  much  as 
high-temperature  incineration,  he  hopes 
the  breakdown  will  also  yield  salable  by- 
products. 


Thirty  more  native  plants  have  been 
listed  as  Endangered  or  Threatened.  Most 
of  them  are  cacti,  the  major  threat  to  which 
is  probably  collection  for  the  commercial 
market  or  for  private  collections.  They’re 
also  threatened  by  such  things  as  ORVs 
(off-road  vehicles),  urban  development, 
grazing,  and  stripmining.  In  addition  to  the 
cacti,  a few  plants  have  been  listed  from  the 
poppy,  lily,  mallow,  mint,  aster  and  four- 
o’clock  families. 


Optimists  have  pointed  to  the  oceans  as 
a potential  food  source  for  the  billions  of 
humans  we  perversely  persist  in  producing. 
But  the  recent  granting  of  oil  exploration 
rights  in  the  rich  Georges  Bank  fishing  area 
is  one  indication  of  our  lack  of  commitment 
to  protecting  the  sea’s  potential.  And  it  ap- 
pears that  on  top  of  all  the  other  pollution 
we’ve  forced  the  sea  to  swallow,  we’ve  in- 
advertently added  another  stress.  Deple- 
tion of  atmospheric  ozone  (accelerated  by 
air  pollution)  lets  in  more  ultraviolet  light. 
UV  radiation  is  already  close  to  the 
threshold  level  for  survival  of  shrimp  and 
crab  larvae  during  their  surface-water 
stage,  as  indicated  by  recent  experiments. 
And  it’s  gonna  get  worse,  folks! 


Generally,  I feel  it’s  wasteful  to  worry 
about  an  individual  when  you  could  put  the 
time,  money  and  energy  to  better  use  by 
doing  things  that  affect  an  entire  species  or 
ecosystem.  But  every  once  in  a while,  you 
can’t  help  rooting  (ahem)  for  an  individual 
animal  or  tree.  Like  the  old — about  300 
years  old — sycamore  in  Virginia  Beach. 
The  trunk  had  a huge  cavity,  so  the  city 
arborist  called  in  outside  help  to  reinforce 
and  fill  it  with  four  tons  of  concrete  for  struc- 
tural support  and  protection  from  insects 
and  water.  With  a little  TLC  they  figure  it’s 
good  for  another  century  or  more. 


Remember  Earth  Day?  Well,  the  tenth 
anniversary  of  that  original  day  for 
focusing  our  national  attention  on  the 
condition  of  our  Earth  is  coming  up  April 
22.  Many  events  are  being  planned.  If 
you’re  interested  in  doing  something  to 
help  keep  us  from  destroying  all  the 
gains  we’ve  made  since  then,  write  to; 
Earth  Day  ’80,  1001  Connecticut  Ave. 
N.W.,  Washington  D.C.  20036. 


For  the  third  time,  a bill  in  the  Wyoming 
legislature  to  allow  purchase  of  instream 
water  rights  for  fish  and  wildlife  has,  so  to 
speak,  gone  down  the  drain.  Apparently  in 
that  state  you  must  divert  or  impound  water 
to  own  the  right  to  it.  The  state  would  like  to 
buy  it  and  just  leave  it  there,  for  wild  crea- 
tures and  for  humans  who  need  free- 
flowing  water  for  recreation  such  as  fishing 
and  canoeing.  As  the  law  is  now  written,  the 
state  cannot  buy  the  rights  even  from  willing 
sellers.  The  opposition  apparently  feels  the 
state  would  buy  up  all  the  water  rights, 
which  are  needed  for  development. 
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Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  Directory 

P.O.  BOX  1567 

8000  Derry  Street,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120 


GI.ENN  L.  ROWERS 
HARVEY  A ROBERTS 
ROSS  E STARNER 

KENNETH  T HESS  

DALE  E.  SHEFFER  

JACOB  I.  SITI.INGER 
GERALD  D KIRKPATRICK 
STANLEY  E.  FORBES  ... 


Division  of  Administration 
Division  of  Game  Management 
Division  of  Land  Management 
Division  of  Law  Enforcement 
Division  of  Information  and  Education 


Executive  Director 

Deputy  Executive  Director 
Comptroller 


Chief 

Chief 

Chief 

Chief 

Chief 


FIELD  DIVISIONS 

NORTHWEST  DIVISION— Donald  M.  Schake,  Supervisor,  1509  Pittsburgh  Rd,,  Franklin  16323.  Phone:  A.C.  814 
432-3187  or  432-3188 

Butler.  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango,  Warren. 

SOUTHWEST  DIVISION— Donald  C-  MadI,  Supervisor,  339  W'.  Main  St.,  Ligonier  15658,  Phone  A.C.  412  238-9523 
or  238-9524 

Allegheny,  .Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette.  Greene,  Indiana.  Somerset,  Washington.  Westmoreland. 

NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISION— Charles  M Laird,  Supervisor.  P O Box  5038,  Jersey  Shore  17740  Phone  A.C.  717 
398-4744 

Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton.  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Tioga,  Union. 

SOUTHCENTRAL  DIVISION— Paul  H.  Glenny,  Supervisor.  P O.  Box  537,  Huntingdon  16652.  Phone  A.C.  814 
643-ia31 

Adams,  Bedford.  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin.  Fulton,  Huntingdon.  Juniata,  Mifflin,  Perry.  Snyder. 

NORTHEAST  DIVISION— Robert  H Myers,  Supervisor,  Box  220,  R D.  5.  Dallas  18612.  Phone:  A.C.  717675-1 143  or 
675-1144 

Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia,  Liickawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Montour.  Northumberland.  Pike,  Sullivan,  Sus- 
quehanna, Wayne.  Wyoming. 

SOUTHEAST  DIVISION— Stephen  C.  Mace.  Supervisor.  R.  D.  2,  Reading  19605.  Phone:  A.C.  215  926-3136 

Berks,  Bucks.  Chester.  Dauphin,  Delaware.  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Montgomery,  Northampton.  Philadel- 
phia, Schuylkill.  York 


GAME  FARMS 

EASTERN  GAME  F.ARM — John  H.  Bogert,  Superintendent,  R D.  2,  Schwenksville  19473.  Phone:  A.C.  215  287-8151 
WESTERN  GAME  FARM — George  W.  Hodge,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1,  Cambridge  Springs  16403.  Phone:  A.C.  814 
398-2212 

LOYALSOCK  GAME  FARM— Banks  G.  Smith,  Superintendent,  R D.  2.  Montoursville  17754.  Phone.  A.C.  717 
435-2500 

STATE  WILD  TURKEY  FARM — Eugene  P Nelson,  Superintendent,  Prtxtor  Star  Route,  Williamsport  17701.  Phone: 
A.C.  717  478-2252 

SOUTHW  EST  GAME  F.ARM — Vernon  Veronesi,  Superintendent,  Box  1,  Distant  16223.  Phone:  .A.C.  814  275-2515 
STATE  WILD  WATERFOW  L FARM— Henrv  R,  Pratt,  Superintendent.  R,  D,  4,  Meadville  16335,  Phone:  A.C.  814 
382-6845 


HOWARD  NURSERY 

SUPERINTENDENT— Ivan  Dodd.  R.  D.  2,  Howard  16841.  Phone:  A.C.  814  355-4434 


TRAINING  SCHOOL 

SUPERINTENDENT— C-  J Williams,  R.  D.  1.  Br(xkway  15824.  Phone:  A.C.  814  265-0456, 
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It  N sprinji;,  and  a voung  ttird  s hincy  turns  to  the  business  ot  mating, 
nesting  and  raising  the  hits  ot  camontlaged  down  that  will  become  next 
year  s cocks  and  hens.  For  weeks  we  ve  been  hearing  teisty  cocks 
crowing  ttieir  ownershi{)  ot  tliis  or  that  weedy  iield,  each  claiming  a 
harem”  of  hens  with  whom  he  II  mate  when  he’s  not  busy  chasing  ott 
rivals.  And  so  the  riistv  dtior-hinge  voices  announce  the  arrival  ot 
another  spring. 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


History  Made  at  GO-NH  Rally 


ON  FEBRUARY  18,  1980,  a meeting  of  unusual  importance  to  gun  owners  took 
place  in  Concord,  New  Hampshire.  It  would  not  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  it 
was  an  event  unprecedented  in  American  politics.  For  the  first  time  in  history, 
practically  every  Republican  and  Democratic  candidate  for  the  office  of  President  of 
the  United  States  attended  a nationally  televised  rally  specifically  to  discuss  the 
so-called  gun  question. 

The  event  was  set  up  by  the  Gun  Owners  of  New  Hampshire  (GO-NH),  a group 
dedicated  to  the  right  of  law-abiding  citizens  to  own  and  use  firearms  in  the 
traditional  American  way.  Republican  presidential  candidates  attending  included 
Governor  Ronald  Reagan,  Ambassador  George  Bush,  Senator  Howard  Baker, 
Representative  John  Anderson,  Governor  John  Connally,  Representative  Philip 
Crane,  and  Senator  Robert  Dole.  Democratic  candidates  at  the  meeting  were 
Governor  Jerry  Brown  and  Lyndon  LaRouche.  President  Jimmy  Carter  sent  his  son 
Jack  to  represent  him.  Senator  Edward  Kennedy  declined  to  attend  but  offered  to 
send  a surrogate;  however,  the  rally  organizers  felt  that  Carter,  the  only  candidate 
not  personally  campaigning  in  the  state,  should  be  the  only  one  afforded  the 
privilege  of  a stand-in,  so  Mr.  Kennedy  was  not  represented. 

The  almost  incredible  aspect  of  the  whole  thing  is  that  this  group  of  men,  all 
candidates  for  the  highest  political  office  in  the  land  and  all  of  whom  doubtless  had  a 
score  of  subjects  they  would  have  preferred  discussing,  nevertheless  assembled  at 
the  request  of  a small  pro-gun  group  to  address  the  single  issue  of  guns.  This 
indicates  how  far  the  pro-gun  people  have  come  in  recent  years.  Following  the  rally, 
the  Washington  Star  referred  to  the  Gun  Owners  of  New  Hampshire  as  “part  of  one 
of  the  most  forrnidible  single-issue  groups  in  American  politics” — an  interesting 
comment  coming  from  a paper  which  not  long  ago  described  the  National  Rifle 
Association  as  a paper  tiger.  Neal  Kno.x,  Executive  Director  of  the  NRA’s  Institute 
for  Legislative  Action,  called  attention  to  this  change  when  he  said,  “Tonight’s 
meeting  is  an  indication  of  the  rapidly  growing  strength  and  sophistication  of 
responsible,  law-abiding  citizens.” 

We  don’t  have  space  to  detail  all  the  candidates’  responses.  Jack  Garter  did  not 
address  the  gun  control  issue  directly,  but  explained  that  his  father  is  a hunter  and 
has  opposed  controls.  John  Anderson  thought  that  handguns 
should  be  licensed  in  a manner  similar  to  automobiles.  All 
others  attending  favored  private  ownership  of  firearms  and  sup- 
ported the  NRA  s policies  on  maintaining  the  right  to  keep  and 
bear  arms.  This  is  important.  Not  only  because  of  the  positions 
expressed  but  also  because,  as  mentioned  earlier,  for  the  first 
time  ever  all  of  our  presidential  candidates  simultaneously  and 
specifically  discussed  the  gun  question.  Perhaps  it’s  a sign  that 
the  millions  of  pro-gun  citizens  who  take  this  subject  seriously  are 
finally  being  taken  seriously  themselves. — Bob  Bell. 
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GUNNING 

FOR 

GOBBLERS 


By  Thad  Bukowski 

Gray  dawn  pushed  awa>'  black- 
ness and  broad  sprays  of  stray  sun 
splashed  at  me,  full  face.  Darkness  still 
filled  gaps  of  the  foggy  valley  below  in 
which  a tiny  brook  trickled  sing-song 
water.  I huddled  against  the  stump  ol  an 
oak,  half-lying  in  a spongy  mass  of  pine 
needles,  acorns,  emerging  fern  fronds 
and  leaf  litter. 

A couple  of  big  pines  waved  their 
sweeping  branches  higher  at  m\-  left  and 
the  aroma  of  the  trees  and  fermenting 
sponginess  underneath  was  almost 
drunkenly  invigorating. 

A high-tree  cardinal  opened  with 
spring  song.  As  more  sun  rays  continued 
to  wipe  out  the  night,  a chorus  of  his 
migrating  friends  chimed  in  with  other 
melodious  presentations. 

I was  even  more  exhilarated  when  a 
buck  suddenly  snorted  in  the  semi- 
darkness of  the  valley. 

My  son  Jeff  had  disappeared  down 
there  and  our  friend  and  caller,  Roger 
Stager,  said  he  would  send  hen-notes 
from  the  hillside  on  the  right.  W'e  had 
heard  turkeys  on  the  far  hillside  the 
evening  before. 

The  sun  suddenly  sneaked  a half-head 
over  the  far  hillside.  I blinked  at  the 
strong  rays  but  did  not  turn  away.  They 
were  warm  and  comforting,  even 
though  I was  somewhat  blinded. 

W ho  needs  a turkey,  I wondered  idl\’. 
This  gorgeous  morning  was  enough. 
Roger’s  first  call  almost  surprised  me. 
No  response  came.  Time  passed,  and 
every  so  often  Rog  called  again. 

Suddenly,  I was  startled  but  I did  not 
move.  I sat  rigidly  as  two  shadowy  seal- 
like forms  outlined  themselves  in  front 
of  me. 

Turkeys!  They  had  to  be  turkeys! 

I strained  my  eyes,  hardlv  believing 
that  luck  could  come  that  soon.  The  sun 


beyond  continued  to  blind  me  as  I 
looked  at  the  big  black  outlines,  while 
they  moved  closer,  sharp  eyes  searching 
every  inch  of  the  terrain. 

My  heart  thumped  a batch  of  extra- 
thumper bumps. 

One  of  the  birds  looked  up  and  right 
through  me.  The  waving  branches  of  the 
pine  in  front  of  me  had  it  buffaloed  that 
everything  was  all  right.  I kept  frozen, 
rock  solid,  remembering  that  the  tur- 
key’s sense  of  smell  was  almost  nil.  My 
12-gauge  was  cradled  in  my  arms,  part  of 
my  statue.  Even  the  usually  raucous 
bluejays  had  overlooked  the  scene  and 
were  not  interrupting. 

I strained  my  eyeballs  but  still  could 
not  see  a beard  on  either  bird.  It  was 
absolutely  frustrating.  My  hands  were 
sweating  on  the  gun. 

Then  Roger  gave  another  almost  in- 
audible cluck  from  the  near  hill.  One  of 
the  birds  straightened  up,  scratched  the 
ground  as  if  testing  the  traction,  and 
shot  off  so  fast  in  the  direction  of  the  call 
I thought  I had  seen  a roadrunner. 

That  must  have  been  the  gobbler,  I 
thought,  with  a sunken  feeling.  I felt  my 
chance  was  gone. 

Suspicious 

But  the  other  bird  stood  suspiciously. 
I could  see  the  outline  of  its  head  as  it 
cagily  studied  the  scene.  Moments  later 
the  bird  had  me  even  more  wide-e\  ed. 
It  started  walking  backwards! 

StealthiK’  it  stepped  back'ward  toward 
the  spot  from  which  the  two  had 
emerged.  Four,  five,  six  slow  backup 
steps.  Then  it  whirled  and  I saw  a short 
beard. 

I let  go  with  m\  half-shouldered  12, 
sending  out  a magnum  load  of  4s,  and 
the  bird  flopped.  From  my  spongy  start- 
ing block  I made  a record  dash  for  the 
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bird,  grabbing  it  by  both  of  its  feet. 

When  my  shot  roared,  the  other  bird 
gobbled  and  flew.  Another  shot  rang 
out,  then  still  another,  and  I saw  the 
second  bird  crash  to  the  forest  floor. 

We  had  scored  a double. 

That  wasn’t  exactly  the  ultimate  in 
spring  gobbler  hunting,  even  though 
my  bird  weighed  a satisfying  17  pounds 


THE  AUTHOR’S  proof  that  he  knows  whereof 
he  writes.  This  young  gobbler,  a 14-pounder, 
was  taken  years  ago,  the  second  of  Bukow- 
ski's  hunting  career. 


and  Roger’s  came  in  at  14.  We  hadn’t 
plied  the  gobblers  with  calls  for  any 
length  of  time,  and  they  hadn  t strutted 
their  spring  dance  as  we  watched  in  si- 
lent amazement.  Nevertheless,  what  I 
observed  was  most  impressive  indeed. 

For  the  vast  majority  of  turkey  hunt- 
ers, of  course,  spring  gobblers  don  t 
come  that  easily.  Gobbler  hunting  is 
often  a frustrating  experience,  except 
for  the  glory  of  walking  the  woods  at  the 
most  enjoyable  part  of  the  year. 

Consider  the  difficulties  from  the  tale 
of  the  fellow  who  got  the  obsession  to 
really  become  an  expert  gobbler  hunter, 
come  what  may. 


“I  finally  became  an  expert  and  con- 
sider myself  one  of  the  best  turkey 
hunters  around,”  he  reported,  but 
somewhat  ruefully,  irfter  years  of  con- 
centrated study. 

“In  the  process  of  becoming  an  ex- 
pert, I lost  my  wife,  my  home  and  my 
bankroll,  ’ he  added. 

Success  at  getting  gobblers  may  not 
have  to  be  quite  that  tough,  but  to  the 
hunter  who  does  not  study  them,  it 
might  seem  a fruitless  hunting  en- 
deavor. Success  requires  plenty  of 
learning  and  progressively  improving 
skill,  which  many  hunters  appear  not 
inclined  to  pursue. 

Patience 

The  most  important  quality  is  pa- 
tience. An  experienced  caller  may  work 
a gobbler  for  four  or  five  hours  before  he 
connects  with  a shot.  Does  the  average 
hunter  have  that  kind  of  patience  or 
knowledge  to  wait  out  the  bird,  to  know 
that  the  bird  is  playing  a cat-and-mouse 
game,  that  it  might  be  circling  him  even 
if  not  answering  the  call? 

Bill  Boak,  an  avid  trout  fisherman  I 
know,  hunts  gobblers  with  his  brother 
Chet  and  an  uncle  in  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  Sinnemahoning  Creek  coun- 
tryside in  Potter  County.  Boak  has 
called  in  and  taken  a number  of 
gobblers,  but  reports,  “It  would  be  em- 
barrassing to  tell  you  how  many  I’ve 
missed  because  of  impatience  and  sim- 
ple oversights  which  the  birds  took 
quick  advantage  of  ” 

Gobblers  are  wary.  They  can  hear  you 
make  a soft  call  across  a wide  ridge,  and 
their  vision  is  about  270  degrees — 
almost  full  circle.  The  late  Roger 
Latham,  a longtime  turkey  researcher, 
suggested  they  can  see  an  acorn  fall  at 
100  yards  and  a letif  turn  at  twice  that 
distance.  He  believed  they  have  the 
best  eyesight  of  any  life  in  the  woods. 

Many  a frustrated  hunter  reports 
hearing  gobbles  from  a nearby  bird  that 
never  comes  into  sight.  When  a first  call 
stirs  a gobbler  to  coming  toward  the  fake 
hen  call,  he  may  cover  a mile  or  more  of 
ground  but  all  too  few  hunters  realize 
that  he  wants  the  hen  to  come  the  final 
hundred  yards  or  so  to  him.  It  takes  a 
hunter  of  almost  phenomenal  patience 
to  keep  luring  him  correctly,  until  he 
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decides  to  overcome  that  last  hesitation 
and  head  for  the  hen  instead.  More 
often  than  not,  this  is  where  the  average 
hunter  misses  out  on  his  bird. 

It  is  in  circumstances  such  as  these 
that  hunters  might  pair  up  to  buffalo  a 
hen-hunting  tom,  if  they  work  together 
before  he  gets  too  close.  A gobbler  tends 
to  get  mighty  upset  if  he  hears  another 
gobbler  nearby,  and  that’s  how  the  duo 
of  hunters  can  score,  with  one  adding  a 
final  gobbling  call  from  closer  by. 

It’s  the  patriarchs  that  do  most  of  the 
mating  after  winning  territorial  fights 
late  in  the  winter,  and  they  can  get 
mighty  upset  if  younger  toms  try  to  in- 
tercept hens. 

Late  in  the  winter  is  the  time  that 
family  groups  break  up  and  gobblers  es- 
tablish territories  where  they  fight, 
gobble  and  strut.  Older  gobblers  join 
flocks  during  the  winters  and  usually 
win  the  fights,  relegating  the  young 
toms  to  secondary'  roles.  When  fighting, 
gobblers  grab  on  with  their  bills  and 
beat  each  other  with  their  wings  and 
spurs  until  exhausted.  A young  tom  s 
spur  is  little  more  than  a good  button,  so 
he  is  at  a disadvantage.  Once  the  chiefs 
establish  their  superiority  over  the 
flocks,  the  young  toms  often  do  not  mate 
and  accept  their  minor  role  until  an  old- 
timer  is  dispatched  in  some  way. 

Recently,  Don  Watters  ]r.  got  a 20- 
pounder  with  an  eight-inch  beard  in  a 
classic  hunt  where  he  and  his  father 
made  the  big  gobbler  think  another  bird 
was  muscling  in  on  a hen.  Young  Don 
and  his  dad  were  on  State  Game  Lands 
95  near  Boyers  in  Butler  County,  and 
were  working  the  gobbler  with  a box 
call. 

“That  box  was  fashioned  by  a friend 
and  sounded  raspy  to  me,  ” said  Don  Sr. 
“It  came  out  sort  of  hoarse  and  low,  but  I 
guess  it  sounded  right  to  the  birds,  be- 
cause this  gobbler  answered  pretty 
quick  and  kept  coming.  I first  gave  three 
quiet  rubs  on  the  call — squeak,  squeak, 
squeak.  The  gobbler  came  in,  then 
stopped  maybe  300  yards  away.  He  kept 
calling  occasionally,  sometimes  a bit 
closer,  sometimes  a bit  farther  away. 

“After  a considerable  time  of  this,  I 
finally  decided  if  we  were  going  to  get 
some  action  we’d  have  to  try  something 
else.  I read  where  if  another  bird  gob- 
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bled  from  between  the  first  answering 
gobbler  and  the  hen,  something  might 
happen.  So  I sneaked  awa\'  from  my  son 
about  sevent)’  yards  then  waited  a bit. 
When  the  gobbler  answered  Donnie  s 
call  again,  I rattled  off  a wild  gobbler 
call.  That  old  gobbler  almost  knocked 
Donnie  over  a few  minutes  later,  com- 
ing in.  ” 

Don  Sr.  added  a yearling  bird  with  a 
four-inch  beard  the  following  week, 
using  similar  tactics. 

Boak  says  his  group  never  hunts  far 
away  from  their  Sinnemahoning  trout 
and  turkey  cabin,  for  a good  reason. 
They  fish  for  trout  in  April,  but  always 
try  to  spot  their  birds  as  soon  as  they  get 
up  in  the  morning  on  their  way  to  any 
trout  venture.  When  they  begin  getting 
answers  from  birds  as  the  season  pro- 
gresses, they  note  these  areas  for  future 
hunts.  When  the  May  season  comes  in, 
they’ve  finished  their  spring  bird  scout- 
ing. 

Boak  reports  he  never  got  answers  to 
the  owl  call  which  is  frequently  recom- 

AL  SZYMANSKI  and  Ray  Bales,  Jr.,  study  a 
turkey  nest  Bukowski  happened  onto  while 
dropping  off  Hicksley  Ridge  in  Forest  Coun- 
ty. Nest  was  only  207  steps  from  forest  road 
where  car  was  parked. 


FAN  FROM  A mature  gobbler,  plus  well- 
defined  spurs  and  long  beard,  are  shown  by 
Butch  Cyrus  of  Edinburg,  who  bagged  his 
trophy  in  Forest  County. 


mended  for  arousing  gobblers.  The 
barred  owl  call  is  most  often  successful, 
and  the  bird  is  sometimes  called  an 
Eight-Hooter  since  it  has  an  eight  word 
call  beginning  with  hoo-hoo  and  ending 
in  hoo-hoo-aw-aw. 

Boak  has  been  successful  in  getting 
gobbler  answers  with  a crow  call,  but 
most  often  he’s  found  its  the  hen  call  that 
attracts  them. 

Although  gobblers  are  not  supposed 
to  come  downhill  to  a caller,  Boak  recalls 
ruefully  that  on  one  of  his  first  hunts  he 
should  not  have  overlooked  that  possi- 
bility. Three  gobblers  barreled  downhill 
and  he  missed  all  of  them  before  he 
knew  what  was  going  on.  Suddenly 
faced  with  the  three  coming  from  an 
une.xpected  direction,  he  didn’t  re- 
member the  cardinal  shooting  rule — to 
aim  at  the  head,  since  the  turkey  has  a 
lot  of  armor  plate  elsewhere  and  can  get 
away  even  if  hit  in  the  body  with  a pretty 
good  dose  of  pellets. 

Although  birds  often  come  uphill  to  a 
call,  Boak  feels  they  are  even  more  com- 
fortable coming  on  the  same  level.  He 
tries  to  seek  out  such  a level  when  they 


first  answ'er  the  call  and  come  oflF a ridge 
or  bench.  He  also  reports  he’s  never 
been  successful  in  bringing  in  a bird  that 
first  answered  from  the  other  side  of  a 
stream. 

“A  turkey  will  run  or  walk  for  a long 
distance  before  he  gets  to  you,  but  none 
have  ever  crossed  a creek  for  me,  so  I 
cross  it.  I ll  start  off  by  giving  three  or 
four  real  soft  yelps  and  know  that  if  a 
gobbler  answers  on  a far  ridge  he  may 
start  traveling  right  then.  I’ve  never  had 
a bird  fly  to  me;  he’s  always  walked,  and 
gobblers  have  often  circled  me  before 
they  came  in,  ” Boak  states. 

Last  year,  Boak  had  a bird  coming  at 
daybreak,  and  at  10  a.m.  he  was  still 
working  the  bird  which  had  circled  him 
and  was  still  answering. 

About  that  time  he  had  an  unusual 
interruption  such  as  sometimes  occurs 
to  turkey  hunters.  Boak  raised  his  shot- 
gun when  he  thought  the  gobbler  finally 
jumped  on  a stump  in  range  in  front  of 
him,  but  he  was  surprised  to  see  a red 
fox.  The  fox  was  also  answering  the  call, 
probably  hoping  for  an  easy  meal. 

Boak  shied  the  fox  away  since  the  tur- 
key was  still  on  his  course.  He  called  the 
turkey  again.  But  the  fox  reappeared 
once  more  and  began  stealthily  closing 
in.  Boak  disgustedly  chased  the  fox  once 
more. 

Fox  on  Ledge 

“I  couldn’t  get  rid  of  that  fox,  ” he 
explained.  T was  in  a depression  with  a 
small  ledge  above  me  and  I gave  another 
soft  call.  A short  time  later  the  fox  was  on 
the  ledge  above  me  and  I could  have 
punched  him,  he  was  that  close.  Finally, 
it  dawned  on  him  that  he  was  in  danger. 
Once  he  sensed  that,  he  really  high- 
tailed  it  out  of  the  area.  ” 

If  a turkey  does  not  continue  answer- 
ing after  some  time,  Boak  reports  he 
occasionally  gives  out  with  a double  call. 

“It  sounds  like  a ka-ka-ka  followed  by 
a cluck,  cluck,  cluck,  and  that’s  sup- 
posed to  represent  a flying  hen  that 
comes  out  of  a tree  and  settles  down 
toward  a gobbler.  That’s  probably  why 
it’s  so  hard  to  get  the  gobbler  to  come 
those  final  100  yards — he’s  expecting 
the  hen  to  come  to  him.” 

Since  turkeys  need  plenty  of  forest  to 
roam  in,  a hunter’s  chance  of  success 
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increases  if  he  heads  over  a ridge  or  two 
and  gets  away  from  people  or  roads. 
Some  estimates  indicate  there  should  be 
about  six  miles  of  vehicular  road  for 
every  10,000  acres  of  turkey  range.  Ex- 
tensive walking  should  be  considered  an 
intrinsic  part  of  turkey  hunting,  but  for 
some  hunters  that  might  be  an  alien 
idea. 

A topographic  map  and  a compass  are 
a must  if  one  is  to  hunt  sueh  wild  areas 
where  success  can  come  more  often. 
Topo  maps  identify  about  55-square- 
mile  areas,  including  about  nine  miles 
north  to  south  and  six,  east  to  west.  They 
can  be  obtained  at  some  sports  shops  or 
from  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  1200 
S.  Eads  St.,  Arlington,  Va.  22202.  Give 
at  least  a month  of  time,  however,  if  you 
send  for  them. 

Topo  maps  show  hills,  valleys, 
streams,  jeep  trails,  old  roads,  gas  and 
oil  lines,  old  cabins,  ridges,  valleys, 
flats,  forested  and  non-forested  areas. 
Any  or  all  of  these  could  be  helpful  in  a 
turkey  hunt.  With  the  compass  and  a 
topo,  a hunter  can  get  away  from  it  all 
and  greatly  expand  his  enjoyment  of  the 
forest  in  this  type  of  hunting. 

One  might  wonder  why  he  should 
hunt  different  areas  with  a topo  and 
compass  rather  than  concentrating  on  a 
single  spot.  The  answer  is  simple — 
because  turkey  populations  fluctuate 
locally  or  regionally,  and  if  you  run  into 
them  in  new  areas,  a new  place  with  a 
topo  is  an  enjoyable  new  experience. 

In  northwestern  Pennsylvania  where 
I generally  roam.  I’ve  run  into  gobblers 
in  a dozen  places — at  least  I’ve  heard 
them  there,  and  with  a topo  I can  easily 


hunt  all  spots.  I’ve  heard  turkeys  while 
on  a trout  trip  at  the  junction  of  the  big 
and  little  Salmon  Greeks;  while  lost  on  a 
buck  hunt  in  the  Fork  Run  area  north  of 
Kellettville  where  I later  got  my  last 
bird;  while  buck  hunting  on  the  west 
ridge  of  Oil  Creek  State  Park  near 
Pioneer;  at  Allender  Run  near  Pithole 
Creek;  at  the  Tionesta  Tower  north  of 
Route  36  near  Pleasantville;  and  in  the 
Beaver  Meadows  areas  northwest  of 
Marienville.  These  are  widely  different 
areas,  easily  hunted  by  a stranger  with 
only  a topo,  and  I enjoyed  them  all,  not 
in  the  restricted  manner  of  moving  only 
a few  hundred  feet  from  a road,  but  by 
roaming  with  map  and  compass  and  an 
enjoyable  sense  of  freedom. 

Although  gobbler  hunting  may  not 
necessarily  include  the  need  for  a com- 
plete ritual  in  dress,  camouflage  of  some 
sort  is  almost  a necessity,  including  cov- 
ering efface,  hands,  head  and  gun.  Shoe 
pacs  are  ideal  footwear,  and  walking 
doesn’t  greatly  disturb  birds  since  a lot 
of  wildlife  moves  through  the  woods 
daily. 

A call  may  be  of  the  box,  slate, 
wingbone  or  diaphragm  type,  but  what 
is  important  is  to  know  how  to  use  it 
properly.  Learning  from  an  experienced 
caller  or  from  a record  is  a good  starter. 

When  you  get  your  first  answer  from  a 
spring  gobbler,  just  do  what  some  old- 
time  turkey  callers  advise.  They  say, 
“Once  you  get  a gobbler  to  answer  your 
call,  you  don  t need  to  call  again,  never, 
no  more.  ” 

Except  that  you  give  him  a mighty 
seductive  one  for  that  last  hundred 
yards. 


Potter  County  Turkey  Calling  Contest 

The  seventh  annual  Potter  County  Championship  Turkey  Calling  Contest  will  be 
held  May  4,  beginning  at  2 p.m.,  at  Potato  City  Motor  Inn  on  U.S.  Route  6 betw'een 
Coudersport  and  Galeton.  Prizes  will  be  awarded  in  both  state  and  out-of-state 
classifications.  A separate  Junior  Division  will  be  held  for  youths  of  16  and  under. 
For  more  information,  write  to  Potter  County  Recreation,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  245, 
Coudersport,  Pa.  16915. 
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Aside  from  being  a naturalist  or  a 
game  protector,  living  on  a farm  is 
as  good  a way  as  any  to  get  close  to 
nature  and  the  wildlife  that  frequents  it. 
To  the  passerby,  the  farmer  may  seem 
too  preoccupied  with  his  harrow  or  his 
harvester  to  notice  what  goes  on  about 
him,  but  that  is  rarely  so.  Even  under 


start,  and  soon  enough  the  nest  was 
filled  with  another  brood.  By  the  end  of 
August  they  too  were  out  and  away  and 
for  a time  the  electric  wires  in  the  farm- 
yard were  lined  with  rows  of  swallows, 
their  numbers  increased  many  times 
from  the  original.  Then  in  an  instant  of 
the  waning  summer  they  were  all  gone 


Nature’s  Way 

By  Frank  Ogrin 


the  press  of  time  to  get  the  final  acre  of 
oats  planted  or  the  hay  baled  before  the 
rain,  he  is  still  quite  aware  of  the  hawk 
overhead  or  the  deer  at  the  edge  of  the 
thicket. 

It  has  been  said  that  wild  creatures 
are  God’s  gift  to  man,  and  doubtless  that 
is  true,  for  it  would  be  a dull  world  with- 
out them.  What  would  a morning’s 
mowing  of  hay  be  like  in  late  June  with- 
out that  excited  accompaniment  of  barn 
swallows  circling  the  tractor,  dipping 
and  swooping  as  they  snap  up  the  insects 
disturbed  by  the  cutting  bar,  their  dex- 
terity of  flight  an  endless  wonder. 

There  are  other  marvels  about  those 
bright  little  birds  that  most  farmers  are 
aware  of.  Not  the  least  is  the  close  punc- 
tuality of  their  long  migration  back  from 
the  high  Andes  country  of  Peru,  arriving 
back  at  the  farm  on  or  about  May  1,  and 
rarely  more  than  a day  or  two  late.  Only 
when  the  first  of  them  appear  suddenly 
as  if  from  nowhere,  checking  their  old 
nests  in  the  barns  and  sheds,  does  the 
advent  of  summer  seem  complete. 

Some  of  the  swallows  find  that  their 
nests,  made  of  mud  bonded  with  their 
saliva,  are  beyond  repair  and  new  ones 
are  in  order.  Last  year  I watched  a pair 
create  a new  one  in  a corner  of  the  porch 
where  I took  my  midday  siestas.  It  took 
three  days  of  feverish  activity,  one  small 
daub  at  a time. 

Almost  immediately,  it  seemed,  the 
nest  was  chock-full  of  young  birds,  their 
necks  constantly  extended  for  the  end- 
less gorging  of  insects  brought  to  them 
on  tireless  wings.  And  almost  as  quickly 
the  young  were  out  of  the  nest,  airborne 
with  an  amazing  expertise  right  from  the 


for  the  long  flight  to  the  southern 
hemisphere,  and  nothing  .seemed  the 
same  again. 

In  these  Alleghenies  the  deer  are  al- 
ways here  as  a matter  of  course,  until 
one  has  a tendency  to  an  inverse  form  of 
brag,  claiming  that  the  sight  of  a cotton- 
tail arouses  more  interest  than  a 
whitetail.  But  that  is  mere  braggadocio 
and  is  a long  country  mile  from  the 
truth.  There  still  is  nothing  as  w ildly 
gentle  as  the  sight  of  deer  grazing  at  the 
edge  of  the  forest,  nor  anything  as  entic- 
ingly clever  as  a new  fawn  brought  forth 
for  the  first  time. 

When  the  final  convulsions  of  winter 
have  been  undergone  and  all  about  are 
the  manifestations  of  emerging  new  life, 
the  farmer  who  has  feelings  for  those 
things  must  be  on  the  alert  for  them. 
Sometimes  it  is  the  grouse  and  her 
brood  exposed  suddenly  in  the  tall  grass 
being  mowed,  and  the  consternation 
aroused  as  a result.  It  is  possible  that  the 
animated  bits  of  fluff  are  tiny  enough  to 
be  passed  over  by  the  cutter  bar,  but 
still  ....  When  turkey  are  encoun- 
tered, there  is  more  warning  and  one 
has  time  to  stop  everything  dead  and 
enjoy  for  the  moment  the  hen’s  awk- 
ward but  efficient  garnering  of  her 
youn^  and  her  efforts  to  get  them  out  of 
harm  s way. 

With  songbirds  there  are  other  prob- 
lems, sometimes  of  an  insurmountable 
nature.  Bobolinks  and  meadowlarks 
nest  in  hayfields,  on  the  ground  under 
the  dense  stands  of  grass  and  clover, 
cozily  safe  from  most  predators.  Then 
comes  haying  time  ancf  with  one  swipe 
of  the  sickle  all  is  exposed  to  the  bright 
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IN  OUR  EARLY  YEARS  there  were  no  vul- 
tures in  this  area.  Why  they  should  suddenly 
arrive  was  something  of  a mystery,  but  one 
bright  day  there  they  were.  One  day  six 
perched  on  fenceposts  near  the  orchard. 

light  of  clay.  All  too  often  the  progeny  is 
feathered  but  not  yet  able  to  manage 
anything  better  than  an  aimless  flutter- 
ing of  little  distance  and  even  less  value. 
The  parents  hover  overhead  chirping 
encouragement  and  concern.  There  is 
nothing  for  it  then  but  to  unseat  oneself 
from  the  tractor,  pursue  the  now  elusive 
fledgling,  and  then  release  it  in  a stand 
of  hay  that  may  be  spared  the  mowing 
until  later.  Only  then  can  one  resume 
the  day  s work  with  clear  conscience. 

Killdeer  do  what  they  regard  as  nest- 
ing just  about  when  Tm  getting  my  corn 
in.  This  is  made  evident  by  the  nesting 
bird  going  into  her  broken-wing  act. 
Operations  are  usually  brought  to  a 
standstill  while  I try  to  pick  out  the 
“nest  ” of  three  or  four  eggs  from  the 


background  into  which  they  have 
blended  perfectly.  The  eggs  are  laid  on 
bare  ground  and  you  can  look  right  at 
them  and  not  see  them.  But  sometimes 
the  chicks  have  been  hatched,  and  that 
constitutes  much  less  of  a problem. 
Killdeer  chicks  are  hatched  ready  to  run 
and  the  cute  little  things  are  well  able  to 
scurry  out  of  your  way. 

Hawks  are  a familiar  sight  as  they  pa- 
trol the  fields  in  their  search  for  food, 
but  it  is  rare  to  see  one  with  its  prey. 
Here  on  the  Highland  Plateau  of  the 
Allegheny  National  Forest  the  winters 
are  long  and  cold  and  a farmer  is  wont  to 
spend  the  more  rigorous  times  between 
chores  in  the  cozier  confines  of  the  old 
farmhouse.  I was  ensconced  in  that  fash- 
ion when  I caught  the  flash  of  movement 
outside  the  window.  Aware  that  investi- 
gation often  reveals  dramas  otherwise 
missed,  I went  to  look. 

A Small  Hawk 

What  I saw  then  was  that  a small  hawk 
had  just  caught  a bluejay  and  had  it 
down  in  the  snow,  talons  embedded  in 
the  jay’s  breast.  As  I watched,  fasci- 
nated, the  jay  struggled  weakly  for  a few 
seconds  and  then  expired.  The  hawk 
waited  another  moment  or  two  and  then 
proceeded  to  pluck  the  jay’s  feathers, 
pulling  them  out  in  bunches  that  blew 
away  in  the  wind.  Consumed  by  curios- 
ity, I went  to  look  him  up  in  the  bird 
book. 

He  was  found  easily  enough  in  the 
smaller  hawk  category.  He  was  too  large 
for  a sparrow  hawk  and  a bit  small  for  a 
Cooper’s,  although  he  resembled  that 
fierce  predator  most  of  all.  The  choice 
was  further  narrowed  down  by  the  fact 
that  he  had  to  be  one  of  those  that  some- 
times stayed  the  winter,  which  left  only 
one  to  be  selected  from — the  sharp- 
shinned  hawk. 

The  sharpshin  has  a reputation  as 
notorious  as  his  cousin,  the  Cooper’s, 
except  that  his  prey  is  usually  smaller. 
In  fact,  this  is  the  hird  to  get  mad  at  if 
you  abhor  the  destruction  of  songbirds 
because  that’s  what  most  of  his  prey  con- 
sists of  But  no  sense  of  outrage  is  neces- 
sary. This  hawk  is  simply  a much  needed 
population  check.  Without  such  as  he, 
even  robins  could  become  a threat.  If 
every  robin  attained  its  possible  lifespan 
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of  ten  years  or  so,  over  a million  off- 
spring could  result  from  a pair  of  robins. 
In  any  event,  I wouldn’t  have  traded 
that  feathered  von  Richthofen  for  the 
bluejay. 

When  I returned  to  the  window  I 
found  the  hawk  pulling  flesh  from  his 
prey  and  bolting  it  down.  He  had 
plucked  only  a part  of  the  bluejay  and 
when  he  finished  that  portion  he  began 
to  pull  feathers  again.  I became  aware 
now  that  he  was  quite  conscious  of  my 
presence  at  the  window;  those  sharp 
hawk  eyes  had  spotted  me  from  the  very 
start,  no  doubt. 

But  after  a while  it  became  apparent 
that  something  else  was  now  drawing  his 
attention,  and  he  seemed  several  times 
to  be  on  the  verge  of  leaving.  I moved  to 
another  window  and  sure  enough,  one 
of  the  barn  cats  was  headed  that  way,  its 
whiskers  fairly  twitching  with  anticipa- 
tion. When  I got  back  the  hawk  was 
gone,  along  with  the  remains  of  the 
bluejay.  Only  a blue  feather  stuck  up- 
right in  the  snow  for  the  cat  to  investi- 
gate and  for  me  to  ponder  on  the  stark 
and  irreversible  ways  of  nature. 

Several  years  back  we  had  our  share  of 
the  blackbirds  that  were  invading  some 
sections  of  the  country.  We  did  not  get 
the  hordes  that  plagued  the  farms  of  the 
Midwest;  still  the  thousands  that  settled 
on  our  ripening  grain  constituted  a real 
threat.  Not  only  did  those  noisy  pests 
feed  on  the  almost-ripe  wheat  and  oats, 
but  their  alighting  on  the  stalks  caused 
even  more  of  the  grain  to  be  dislodged 
and  lost  to  the  harvester. 

Birdshot 

Some  farmers  tried  to  cope  with  the 
invaders  with  birdshot,  but  that  was  like 
trying  to  quell  a forest  fire  with  a hand 
pump.  I walked  around  the  eomer  of  the 
barn  one  day  after  a cloud  of  these  birds 
had  descended  on  the  corn,  carrying  my 
16-gauge  and  a handful  of  shells.  I let  fly 
once  down  a corn  row  that  was  festooned 
with  the  birds.  They  erupted  in  a chat- 
tering swarm,  and  I went  down  the  row 
and  picked  up  fifteen  dead  left  behind. 

There  was  some  controversy  at  the 
time  by  persons  opposing  the  farmer’s 
wish  to  have  large  numbers  of  the  birds 
destroyed,  an  illogical  stand  at  best 
since  it  was  no  more  part  of  the  balance 


of  nature  to  have  those  destructive 
forces  ravaging  the  countryside  than  to 
have  hordes  of  rats  overrunning  the 
cities.  But  eventually  corrective  mea- 
sures were  taken,  with  far-reaching  re- 
sults. That  portion  of  our  birdlife  is  again 
back  to  normal.  Starlings,  grackles,  and 
red-winged  blackbirds  build  their  nests 
and  feed  their  young  with  insects  harm- 
ful to  the  farmer,  and  in  the  fall  they 
congregate  and  fly  south  in  the  normal 
small  flocks  as  before.  Nature’s  house  is 
once  again  in  order. 

In  the  early  years  there  were  no  buz- 
zards, or  turkey  vultures,  in  this  area. 
W'hy  they  should  suddenly  arrive  on  the 
seene  is  something  of  a mystery,  but 
there  they  were  one  fine  bright  day  in 
May,  wheeling  high  overhead  in  grace- 
ful circles.  Ever  sinee,  they  have  been  a 
familiar  sight  here.  One  year  there  were 
nine,  and  for  a time  the  sky  seemed 
filled  with  their  endless  maneuvers. 

One  day  six  of  them  perched  atop 
fenceposts  on  the  other  side  of  the  old 
orchard.  Now  and  then  each  spread  its 


DEER  ARE  ALWAYS  here,  of  course,  but 
there  is  still  nothing  as  enticingly  clever  as  a 
new  fawn  brought  forth  to  our  view  for  the 
very  first  time. 
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great  span  of  wings  to  get  the  sun.  A 
seventh  bird  was  in  the  clover  field 
nearby,  perched  rather  incongruously,  I 
thought,  on  the  foot-high  crop.  I went  to 
look  and  the  great  birds  flapped  off  heav- 
ily, their  wide  wings  sweeping  the  earth 
until  a strong  updraft  bore  them  sky- 
wards. 

I went  back  for  the  tractor  then  to 
drag  out  the  young  doe  that  someone 
had  shot  the  night  before  and  left  in  the 
woods.  The  birds  never  went  near  it.  I 
have  seen  them  behave  with  the  same 
indifference  toward  other  dead  deer  and 
livestock  that  were  in  plain  view  and  of  a 
highly  detectable  bouquet.  But  the 
circling  forms  overhead  gave  no  indica- 
tion that  their  quest  was  about  to  be 
fulfilled.  On  the  other  hand  they  are 
often  to  be  seen  working  away  at  the 
lesser  remains  t)f  a woodchuck  hunter’s 
kill,  leaving  behind  only  a bone  or  two 


and  the  hide  neatly  turned  out  and 
picked  clean. 

Probably  the  most  comical  incident 
concerning  the  fauna  about  the  farm 
took  place  during  the  aftermath  of  a 
heavy  midsummer’s  rainstorm.  As  the 
rain  clouds  swept  away  and  the  sun 
came  out,  sparkling  off  the  wetness,  out 
into  the  lower  corner  of  the  field  near 
the  woods  came  a most  unusual  crea- 
ture. I could  not  imagine  what  it  was  and 
was  equally  mystified  by  its  erratic  be- 
havior. I watched  for  a while  until  my 
curiosity  sent  me  into  the  house  for  my 
binoculars.  What  it  revealed  was  a soak- 
ing wet  and  bedraggled  red  fox  that  had 
been  caught  in  the  downpour.  Even  his 
proud  banner  of  a tail  hung  limp  and 
dragged  on  the  ground.  And  the  crazy 
antics  he  was  engaged  in  turned  out  to 
be  quite  rational.  He  was  trying  to  catch 
mice. 


r 
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II  I 


A tall  weed  placed  directly 
behind  a dirt  hole  will  be 
knocked  over  by  a trapped 
animal;  this  will  allow  the  trap 
to  be  checked  from  a road  by  , 
using  binoculars.  ^ ^ 
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Preliminary  Results  of  Pennsylvania’s 
1979  Bear  Harvest 


By  Gary  L.  Alt 

PGC  Wildlife  Biologist 


The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to 
document  and  discuss  preliminary 
results  of  Pennsylvania’s  1979  one-day 
bear  hai'vest. 


Harvest  Size  and  Location 


On  December  17,  1979,  the  day  of 
bear  season,  736  legal  bears,  120  cubs, 
and  3 illegal  adults  were  harvested  in 
Pennsylvania.  This  was  the  second 
largest  legal  harvest  on  record.  The 
largest  was  recorded  in  1924  when  929 
bears  were  taken  during  a 38-day  sea- 
son. 

An  analysis  of  bear  harvest  by  the 
Game  Commission  s si.x  field  divisions 
indicates  that  not  all  portions  of  the  state 
e.xhibited  equally  heavy  harvest.  In  fact, 
the  1979  bear  harvest  in  the  Northcen- 
tral  Division  contributed  a greater  per- 
centage (71%)  of  the  total  state  harvest 
than  during  any  year  on  record,  while 
the  Northeast  Division  contributed  the 
smallest  percentage  (14%)  on  record 
(Table  1).  The  average  contribution 
made  to  the  state  haiwest  by  the  North- 
central  and  Northeast  divisions  are  60 
percent  and  25  percent,  respectively. 
The  other  divisions  contributed  rela- 
tively normal  percentages  to  the  state 
hai-vest,  though  they  did  experience  re- 
lativelv  large  numbers  of  bears  har- 
vested as  compared  to  the  average 
(Table  1). 

One  way  to  demonstrate  the  relative 
magnitude  of  the  harvest,  by  area,  is  to 
compare  it  to  the  average  harvest  for 
that  area.  Accordingly,  the  1979  bear 
harvest,  by  county  (Table  2),  was  di- 
vided by  the  1949-76  average  harvest  for 
each  county,  and  the  result  is  expressed 
in  terms  of  average  annual  bear  harvests 
in  Figure  1.  A majority  of  Northcentral 
and  Southcentral  division  counties  had 
more  than  twice  their  average  annual 
harvests,  while  all  Northeast  counties 
exhibited  less  than  two  average  annual 


DICK  LEEDY,  formerly  of  Mechanicsburg, 
Pa.,  now  of  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  has  taken  out- 
standing trophies  of  26  of  North  America’s  27 
big  game  species,  but  says  getting  this 
Cameron  County  black  bear  was  one  of  his 
biggest  thrills. 

harvests.  Only  four  counties  experi- 
enced less  than  one  average  annual  har- 
vest; all  four  were  in  the  Northeast. 
These  data  indicate  that  the  Northeast 
counties  experienced  a disproportion- 
ately small  harvest  as  compared  to  other 
parts  of  the  state,  and  particularly  the 
Northcentral  counties. 
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Table  1 


Average  number  of  bears  harvested  and  average  percentage  of  the  state  harvest 
taken  from  each  Game  Commission  Field  Division  between  1949  and  1976,  as 
compared  to  the  1979  bear  harvest. 

Division  Number  of  Bears  Harvested  Percentase  of  State  Harvest 


1949-1976 
Average  & Range 


Northeast 

95 

(49-150) 

Northcentral 

229 

(120-402) 

Northwest 

42 

(7-76) 

Southwest 

2 

(0-9) 

Southcentral 

10 

(2-24) 

Harvest  exceeded  past  record. 

If  the  bear  seasons  had  not  been 
closed  in  1977  and  1978,  we  should  have 
experienced  three  average  annual  har- 
vests in  1977,  1978  and  1979.  Theoreti- 
cally, then,  not  even  considering  the 
exponential  growth  rate  of  the  unhar- 
vested population,  hunters  would  have 
had  to  take  at  least  three  average  annual 
harvests  in  1979  to  bring  the  bear  popu- 
lation back  to  its  1976  level.  McKean 
was  the  only  county  that  exceeded  three 
average  annual  harvests  (Figure  1).  The 
1979  statewide  bear  harvest  rep- 
resented 1.9  (736/381)  average  annual 
harvests. 

Sex  Ratios 

Of  the  736  bears  legally  taken,  382  (52 
percent)  were  males  and  354  (48  per- 
cent) were  females.  Though  the 
statewide  harvest  did  not  deviate  widely 
from  an  even  sex  ratio,  some  regions  of 
the  state  did.  The  percentage  of  harvest 
made  up  of  females,  by  county,  is  plot- 
ted in  Figure  2.  Some  blocks  of  contigu- 
ous counties  exhibited  similar  trends. 
For  example,  Wyoming,  Lackawanna, 
and  Luzerne  counties  experienced  a 
high  female  percentage  in  the  harvest, 
while  Potter,  Tioga,  Bradford,  and 
Lycoming  counties  exhibited  a low  per- 
centage. Causal  factors  for  these  trends 
are  not  clearly  evident  at  this  time. 

Time  of  Kill 

Time  of  kill  was  recorded  for  98  per- 
cent (718/736)  of  the  bears  harvested  in 
Pennsylvania’s  9 hour  and  51  minute 
bear  season  of  December  17,  1979.  An 
analysis  of  time  of  kill  for  legally  har- 


1949-1976 


1979 

Average  & Range 

1979 

100 

25 

(18-36) 

14* 

525* 

60 

(46-70) 

71* 

75 

11 

(3-20) 

10 

13* 

1 

(0-2) 

2 

23 

3 

(1-7) 

3 

vested  bears  is  shown  in  Table  3.  The 
most  productive  portion  of  the  day  for 
sportsmen  occurred  between  7 a.m.  and 
11  a.m.,  when  66.3  percent  of  the  har- 
vest was  taken.  The  most  productive 
single  hour  was  between  8 a.m.  and  9 
a.m.  when  166  bears  (23. 1 percent  of  the 
total)  were  taken. 

Weight  Analysis 

A weight  breakdown  of  the  1979  bear 
harvest  (Table  4)  shows  that  full-grown 
males  attain  heavier  weights  than  do 
full-grown  females.  Field-dressed 
weights  of  88  percent  of  the  females,  but 
only  41  percent  of  the  males,  were  less 
than  200  pounds.*  The  field-dressed 
weights  of  21  percent  of  harvested  males 
exceeded  300  pounds  but  no  field- 
dressed  females  exceeded  that  amount. 
The  largest  bear  harvested  in  1979  and 
weighed  on  Game  Commission  scales 
was  a tagged  10-year-old  male  that 
field-dressed  509  pounds,  from  the 
Palmyra  Township  area  of  Pike  County. 

Hunter  Pressure 

'Hunting  pressure  in  northeastern 
Pennsylvania  during  the  1979  bear  sea- 
son was  noticeably  down  from  1976  es- 
timates, based  on  car  count  surveys. 
The  number  of  cars  parked  along  the 
54.8  miles  of  road  selected  for  the  12 
hunter  pressure  routes  in  Pike  and 
Lackawanna  counties  dropped  from  878 


'In  this  article,  the  term  “field-dressed”  is  de- 
fined as  the  weight  of  a bear  with  all  internal 
organs  removed — heart,  lungs,  liver,  etc.,  as  well 
as  the  intestinal  tract. 
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Table  2 


Pennsylvania  1979  bear  harvest  mortality,  by  county. 


Grand 

’ 

County 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Cubs  Adult 

Idtal 

Armstrong 

1 

3 

4 

0 

0 

4 

Blair 

3 

1 

4 

3 

0 

i 

Bradford 

7 

4 

11 

1 

0 

12 

Cambria 

0 

1 

1 

3 

0 

4 

Cameron 

53 

41 

94 

14 

1 

109 

Carbon 

1 

2 

3 

0 

0 

3 

Centre 

11 

18 

29 

3 

0 

32 

Clarion 

2 

3 

5 

1 

0 

6 

Clearfield 

20 

18 

38 

15 

0 

53 

Clinton 

39 

37 

76 

8 

0 

84 

Elk 

25 

35 

60 

10 

0 

70 

Forest 

19 

7 

26 

3 

0 

29 

Huntingdon 

3 

3 

6 

0 

0 

6 

Indiana 

1 

1 

2 

1 

0 

3 

Jefferson 

7 

6 

13 

2 

0 

15 

Lackawanna 

1 

8 

9 

2 

0 

11 

Luzerne 

2 

7 

9 

1 

0 

10 

Lycoming 

36 

23 

59 

0 

0 

59 

McKean 

33 

36 

69 

16 

0 

85 

Mifflin 

3 

7 

10 

1 

0 

11 

Monroe 

6 

7 

13 

0 

0 

13 

Pike 

18 

12 

30 

1 

1 

32 

Potter 

28 

14 

42 

9 

0 

51 

Snyder 

2 

1 

3 

0 

0 

3 

Somerset 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

3 

Sullivan 

7 

9 

16 

2 

0 

18 

Tioga 

28 

17 

45 

7 

0 

52 

Union 

5 

8 

13 

5 

1 

19 

Venango 

2 

1 

3 

0 

0 

3 

Warren 

15 

13 

28 

7 

0 

35 

Wavne 

1 

3 

4 

1 

0 

5 

Westmoreland 

2 

3 

5 

1 

0 

6 

Wyoming 

1 

4 

5 

1 

0 

6 

Total 

382 

354 

736 

120 

3 

859 

in  1976  to  620  in  1979.  This  constituted  a 
29  percent  reduction.  Car  count  routes 
run  in  1976  were  not  run  in  1979  for 
other  regions  of  the  bear  range.  Con- 
sequently, no  other  data  on  bear  hunter 
pressure  are  available  at  this  time.  Re- 
sults of  a mail  survey  of  1979  bear  hunter 
pressure,  by  county,  should  be  available 
by  June  1980. 

Mortality  Rates 

During  1979,  trained  district  game 
protectors  and  wildlife  biologists  cap- 
tured and  tagged  325  legal-age  bears 
and  40  cubs.  The  percentage  ol  these 


bears  harvested  indicates  harvest  mor- 
tality rates  applicable  to  the  entire  popu- 
lation for  the  area  considered. 

In  the  Northeast  Division,  12  of  77 
tagged  males  were  known  to  be  har- 
vested, indicating  a male  mortality  rate 
of  16  percent.  Only  1 of  32  tagged 
females  was  harvested,  indicating  a 
female  mortality  rate  of  3 percent  (Table 
5).  The  overall  mortality  rate  for  tagged 
black  bears  in  the  Northeast  Division 
was  12  percent  (13/109). 

Mortality  rates  of  tagged  bears  in  the 
Northcentral  Division  were  considera- 
bly higher  than  those  in  the  Northeast. 
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Figure  1 


THE  MAGNITUDE  of  the  bear  harvest,  by  county, 
was  calculated  by  dividing  the  1979  harvest  by  the 
1949-76  average  harvest.  Counties  that  averaged 
less  than  2 bears  per  year  are  excluded. 
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Table  3 

Time  of  kill  for  the  1979  Pennsylvania  bear  harvest. 


Number  Shot  and  Percentage 
of  Total  State  Harvest 
Taken  During  l/2-Hr.  Periods 


Cumulative  Harvest 


Number 

Percentage 

Number 

Percentage 

6:31-  7:00 

3 

0.4 

3 

0.4 

7:01-  7:30 

41 

5.7 

44 

6.1 

7:31-  8:00 

66 

9.2 

110 

15.3 

8:01-  8:30 

94 

13.1 

204 

28.4 

8:31-  9:00 

72 

10.0 

276 

38.4 

9:01-  9:30 

59 

8.2 

335 

46.7 

9:31-10:00 

59 

8.2 

.394 

.54.7 

10:01-10:30 

46 

6.4 

440 

61.3 

10:31-11:00 

39 

5.4 

479 

66.7 

11:01-11:30 

21 

2.9 

500 

69.6 

11:31-12:00 

36 

5.0 

.536 

74.7 

12:01-12:30 

17 

2.4 

553 

77.0 

12:31-  1:00 

27 

3.8 

580 

80.8 

1:01-  1:30 

20 

2.9 

600 

83.6 

1:31-  2:00 

21 

2.9 

621 

86.5 

2:01-  2:30 

22 

3.1 

643 

89.6 

2:31-  3:00 

18 

2.5 

661 

92.1 

3:01-  3:30 

14 

2.0 

675 

94.0 

3:31-  4:00 

29 

4.0 

704 

98.1 

4:01-  4:30 

13 

1.8 

717 

99.9 

4:31-  5:00 

1 

0.1 

718 

100.0 
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89%  of  harvest  mode  up  ef  femoles 


In  the  Northcentral,  48  of  155  tagged 
males  and  3 of  25  tagged  females  were 
harvested,  yielding  male  and  female 
mortality  rates  of  31  and  12  percent, 
respectively.  Overall  mortality  of 
tagged  bears  in  the  Northcentral  Divi- 
sion was  28  percent. 

Insufficient  data  were  available  from 
the  remainii^  divisions  to  justify  an 
analysis  of  differential  mortality  by  sex. 

The  mortality  rate,  statewide,  of 
tagged  males  was  25  percent  (64/254) 
and  of  tagged  females  was  10  percent 
(7/71).  Two  of  40  tagged  cubs  were  har- 
vested for  a cub  mortality  rate  of  5 per- 
cent. 

A comparison  of  statewide  hunting 
mortality  rates  of  tagged  bears  over  the 
past  five  hunting  seasons  (1973-1979) 
indicates  that  1979  hunting  mortality 
was  comparable  to  1973,  1974  and  1975, 
but  was  considerably  lower  than  in  1976 


TOM  VELASEK,  RD  4,  Kittanning,  was  one  of 
1979’s  successful  bear  hunters.  He  took  this 
274-pound  (field-dressed)  trophy  in  the  Hicks 
Run  area  of  Cameron  County.  One  shot  from 
his  30-06  did  the  job. 
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Actual  field-dressed  weights  of  bears  harvested  during  the  1979  bear  hunting  season. 

Field-Dressed  Females . Males . Total > 

Weight  Cumulative  Cumulative  Cumulative  Cumulative  Cumulative  Cumulative 
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(Table  6).  Accordingly,  even  though  a 
near-record  harvest  was  taken  in  1979, 
these  data  suggest  it  was  taken  from  a 
larger  population  than  was  available  in 
the  period  from  1973  through  1976.  This 
appears  reasonable  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  bear  hunting  seasons  were  closed  in 
1977  and  1978,  allowing  the  population 
to  grow. 


Conclusions 

Pennsylvania’s  bear  harvest  man- 
agement during  1979  resulted  in  treat- 
ing its  resource  differently  in  some  por- 
tions of  the  bear  range  than  in  others, 
even  though  it  was  not  designed  to  do 
so.  More  explicitly,  harvest  size  and 
harvest  mortality’  rates  indicate  that  the 
Northcentral  bear  range  experienced 
much  higher  harvest  mortality’  than  did 
the  Northeast. 

Movement  data  of  radio-instru- 
mented bears  have  indicated  that  an 
abundance  of  natural  food  during  the  fall 
has  much  to  do  with  bear  activity  and 
the  timing  of  denning.  A scarcity  of  food 
will  generally  cause  early  denning, 
while  an  abundance  of  food  keeps  bears 
active  throughout  the  winter,  even 
when  the  temperature  dips  to  20  de- 
grees below  zero,  if  snow  depths  are 
shallow  and  natural  food  is  available. 

The  abundance  of  natural  food, 
primarily  acorns,  in  the  Northcentral 
range  and  the  relative  scarcity  of  natural 
food  throughout  the  Northeast  during 
the  fall  months  are  suspected  to  be  im- 
portant factors  which  caused  greater 
harvest  mortality  in  the  Northcentral 
range. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  warm 
temperatures  during  the  fall  do  not  pre- 
vent bears  from  denning.  During  the  fall 
of  1979,  in  northeastern  Pennsylvania 
where  natural  food  was  scarce,  radio- 
collared  female  bears  began  denning 
during  early  October  and  remained 
denned  even  though  temperatures  fre- 
quently were  in  excess  of  60  degrees  F. 
By  December  17,  1979,  the  day  of  bear 
season,  nearly  all  radio-collared  adult 
female  bears  in  the  Northeast  Division 
were  denned. 

There  is  evidence  to  indicate  that 
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Mortality  rates  were  not  calculated  for  divisions  with  less  than  10  tagged  bears  in  any  category. 


Table  6 

Statewide  hunting  mortality  rates  of 
bears  tagged  in  Pennsylvania  during  the 


year  of  harvest. 

Year 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 
1979 

Average 

Range 


Mortality  Rate 

18% 

21% 

24% 

33% 

22% 

26% 

(18%-33%) 


Pennsylvania’s  bear  population  consists 
of  many  more  females  than  males.  Har- 
vest mortality  rates  of  25  percent  and  10 
percent  for  males  and  females,  respec- 
tively, produced  a nearly  even  sex  ratio 
in  the  1979  harvest.  This  suggests  that  a 
higher  mortality  rate  on  a smaller  male 
population  and  a lower  mortality  rate  on 
a larger  female  population  caused  the 
near-even  sex  ratio  in  the  harvest. 

Denning  data  from  radio-instru- 
mented hears  indicate  that  even  in  a 
traditional  late-Novemher  bear  season, 
a larger  proportion  of  females  than 
males  is  denned  and  unavailable  for  har- 
vest. This  would  theoretically  reduce 
female  hunting  mortality  and  cause  the 
female  segment  of  the  population  to  be- 


come larger  than  the  male  segment. 

The  1979  season  was  set  in  mid- 
December  to  reduce  the  probability  of 
overharvest  and  to  give  added  protec- 
tion to  the  female  bears  which  generally 
den  earlier  than  the  males.  The  much 
lower  hunting  mortality  rate  of  tagged 
females  than  males  (Table  5)  indicates 
that  added  protection  probably  was 
given  to  females  in  the  1979  bear  season. 

Though  the  number  of  bears  taken  in 
the  1979  harvest  appears  large,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  it  was  taken  from  a 
population  that  had  not  been  hunted 
since  1976  and  was  probably  larger  than 
in  previous  years.  In  addition,  the  mor- 
tality rate  of  all  tagged  bears  during  1979 
was  22  percent,  which  was  comparable 
to  1973-through-1975  hunting  mortality 
rates  and  considerably  lower  than  the 
1976  hunting  mortality  rate. 

Two  facts  are  apparent  from  the  1979 
harvest  data;  (1)  Different  portions  of 
the  bear  range  were  affected  differently 
in  the  1979  bear  harvest;  and  (2)  a large 
harvest  was  taken  even  during  a mid- 
December  hunt.  These  facts  indicate  a 
continued  need  for  control  of  hunting 
pressure  on  a management  unit  basis  in 
an  effort  to  yield  predictable  and  desira- 
ble harvest  results.  Only  by  this  change 
in  management  strategy  can  we  prop- 
erly manage  our  black  bear  resource  in 
Pennsylvania. 


VAUGHN  SHADEY,  of  Wil- 
liamsport, took  his  bear  in 
1974,  had  it  weighed  and 
examined  at  the  Northcentral 
Division's  check  station.  CIA 
Harry  Merz  congratulates 
him  on  his  success. 
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Gun  control  is  only  the  first  step.  The  final  step  is  total  prohibition 
of  all  firearms  and  often  severe  penalties  for  minor  infractions. 
Consider  the  following  incident  that  happened  to  a friend  in  a nearby 
country  where  firearms  are  absolutely  forbidden  . . . 


Gun  Control  and  All  That 

Jazz 

By  Howard  A.  Bach 


ONE  MINUTE  Roy  Liberto  and  I 
were  in  line,  passing  through 
Montego  Bay  customs;  the  next  minute 
Roy  was  spread-eagled  against  the  wall 
with  a burly  Jamaican  customs  officer 
frisking  him  for  the  gun.  There  was  no 
gun,  but  the  officer  did  not  know  or 
believe  that.  After  all,  hadn’t  he  just 
found  a box  of  ammunition  in  Roy’s  lug- 
gage? 

The  trip  started  innocently  enough. 
We  were  part  of  a group  flying  to 
Jamaica  for  a week  of  meetings,  some 
Dixieland  jazz,  and  hopefully  some 
deep  sea  fishing. 


Roy  and  I have  been  on  a number  of 
outings  together,  but  the  Jamaican  trip 
was  to  be  special.  More  common  are  the 
trips  into  the  Louisiana  swamps  and 
marshes  or  Pennsylvania  woodlands  and 
streams. 

Roy  Liberto  is  not  the  average  out- 
doorsman.  The  last  thing  you’d  probably 
expect  from  a man  who  earns  his  living 
playing  trumpet  and  leading  his  own 
Dixieland  band  in  New  Orleans  is  that 
he  would  spend  his  daylight  hours  hunt- 
ing and  fishing.  Or,  to  put  it  another 
way,  if  you  played  “What’s  My  Line?” 
with  this  avid  outsdoorsman  you  would 
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never  guess  he  is  a Bourbon  Street  head- 
liner with  a great  trumpet  style,  espe- 
cially alter  traveling  with  him  into  the 
Louisiana  backwaters  of  his  youth.  He 
knows  those  backwaters  and  their  fish 
and  game  intimately. 

Not  that  Roy  does  not  get  out  of 
Louisiana.  He  lived  in  Pennsylvania  for 
a number  of  years  and  put  down  strong 
roots  in  this  area.  His  band  appears  in 
Pittsburgh  several  times  a year,  and  he 
always  plays  a club  in  this  area 
Thanksgiving  week.  This  places  him 
relatively  close  to  where  he  wants  to  be 
for  the  opening  of  antlered  deer  sea- 
son— Snowshoe  in  Centre  County.  His 
hunt  is  usizally  successful,  too.  His  1978 
trophy  was  a 7-point,  153  pound  buck 
taken  on  the  second  day. 

Roy  has  it  made  these  days.  He  holds 
forth  at  a Bourbon  Street  mecca  of  Dix- 
ieland jazz  four  days  a week  and  spends 
the  rest  of  his  time  hunting,  fishing,  or 
trawling  for  shrimp. 

Roy  keeps  his  boat  at  Pip’s  Place,  a 
marina  at  the  edge  of  the  marshes.  From 
there  he  can  run  to  good  fishing,  shrimp 
trawling,  or  to  his  camp  in  the  marshes 
for  a variety  of  excellent  hunting.  Richie 
Bird,  the  amiable  owner  of  Pip  s Place, 
lives  there  with  his  family  and  his  in- 
laws, Pa-pa  and  Ma-ma.  Both  his  wife 
and  mother-in-law  are  excellent  cooks, 
with  a special  touch  for  Cajun  cuisine.  A 
dinner  with  Richie’s  family  is  an  adven- 
ture in  good  eating. 

Some  of  the  Cajun  dishes,  however, 
taste  better  than  they  sound  to  the  unin- 
itiated Yankee.  My  first  meal  at  Pip’s 
was  delicious,  with  one  dish  tasting  bet- 
ter than  the  other  as  the  meal  pro- 


gressed. The  crawfish  and  catfish  were 
great,  as  was  an  unusual  dish  that  never 
was  identified.  Two  special  meat  dishes, 
however,  were  especially  tasty.  After  a 
second  helping  1 had  to  ask  what  the^ 
were.  ‘Alligator  tail  and  rattlesnake,  ’ 
Roy  advised,  with  a straight  face.  To  this 
day  I don’t  know  whether  the  answer 
was  true  or  not,  but  I know  better  than 
to  ask  again.  Now  I just  eat  that  great 
Cajun  cooking  without  thinking  about 
where  it  originated. 

But  now,  we  were  in  Jamaica.  An 
otherwise  pleasant  trip  had  been 
marred  by  the  specter  of  harsh  judicial 
action  against  this  trumpet  man.  The 
customs  officials  were  on  the  verge  of 
tearing  the  linings  out  of  his  instrument 
case  in  their  search  for  a weapon. 

The  explanation  was  quite  simple.  On 
a previous  trip,  Roy  had  done  some 
target  shooting  with  a 22  rifle  and  had 
inadvertently  left  a box  of  ammunition 
in  his  suitcase.  When  the  customs  offi- 
cial found  it,  he  thought  he  had  just 
captured  a dangerous  person.  Fortu- 
nately, a local  police  official  interceded 
with  the  authorities  and  succeeded  in 
getting  Roy  released,  although  without 
ammunition. 

Later,  relaxing  at  an  open  air  restaur- 
ant overlooking  Montego  Bay,  Roy  told 
the  story  to  the  waiter,  who  was  sur- 
prised at  his  release. 

"Bullets,  Mon!’’  the  man  said.  “You 
are  indeed  fortunate.  Possession  of  a 
single  bullet  in  Jamaica  can  bring  a 
ninety-nine  year  sentence.  ” 

"My  God!  ’ Roy  exclaimed.  “That 
would  be  five  thousand  years  for  me. 
The  box  was  full.  ” 


Deer  and  Bear  Records  Book  Available 

Pennsylvania  Big  Game  Records,  1965-1976,  is  the  complete  report  on  the 
Game  Gommission’s  six  statewide  deer  and  bear  scoring  programs.  This  112-page 
paperbound  book  contains  a complete  integrated  listing  of  all  Pennsylvania- 
harvested  deer  and  bear  which  have  oeen  measured  during  the  programs  (using  the 
Boone  and  Grockett  system)  and  which  meet  the  minimums  established  by  the 
Gommission.  In  addition,  personal  accounts  of  most  of  the  hunts  which  collected 
the  top  trophies  are  included,  along  with  photos  of  more  than  160  high-scoring  deer 
and  bear,  annual  harvest  totals  from  1915  through  1976,  and  other  informative 
items.  Price  is  $2.00  delivered,  from  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  P.O.  Box 
1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120. 
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What  Price  Spring  Gobbler  Season? 

By  Arnold  H.  Hayden 

PGC  Wildlife  Biologist 


WARM  MARCH  WINDS  blow 
across  the  melting  snow  and 
patches  of  bare  ground  slowly  appear.  A 
gobble  bursts  through  the  clear  morning 
air,  indieating  spring  has  broken  the 
long  grip  of  winter. 

A turkey  flock  which  for  over  two 
months  has  been  restricted  to  a fifty- 
acre  area  that  includes  several  spring 
seeps,  a hemlock  grove  and  a planting  of 
autumn  olive  grows  more  restless  with 
each  passing  day.  On  April  2,  the  flock 
suddenly  moves  two  miles  south,  then 
three  birds  break  away  and  travel  five 
miles  west.  The  spring  dispersal  of  tur- 
key flocks  has  begun.  Young  turkeys 
hatched  the  previous  summer  usually 
seek  new  range  their  first  spring  and 
they  move  three  to  fifteen  miles  from 
where  they  wintered.  Old  adult  hens 
are  more  settled  and  shift  only  one  to 
three  miles  back  to  where  they  raised 
broods  the  previous  summer. 

The  breeding  season  peaks  by  mid- 
April  and  the  nesting  cycle  begins. 
Grandma  Polly  lays  her  first  egg  on  April 
16  in  a blackberry  patch  near  the  edge  of 
a cow  pasture.  Diana  is  seen  flying  to  her 
nest  in  the  middle  of  a newly  logged 
clearcut  where  her  nest  is  concealed  be- 
neath a treetop.  Nancy  abruptly  moves 
five  miles  north  and  starts  a nest  within 
300  yards  of  Debbie,  who  moved  to  this 
area  the  week  before  and  began  her  nest 
the  day  before  Nancy.  Grandma  Polly 
completes  her  clutch  of  fourteen  eggs  on 
May  1 and  will  hatch  her  brood  on  May 
28  or  29  if  all  goes  well. 

No,  this  is  not  fiction.  It  happened. 
Since  1973,  forty-seven  wild  hen  tur- 
keys have  been  captured  with  a cannon 
net  and  instrumented  with  radio  trans- 
mitters. After  a day  or  so,  the  in- 
strumented hen  forgets  about  the  small 
package  she  is  carrying  and  has  no  idea 
that  we  know  her  exact  location,  when 
and  where  she  nests,  the  day  she  is 
going  to  hatch  the  eggs,  or  what  might 
have  happened  to  her  or  her  nest.  Each 
transmitter  operates  on  a different  fre- 


quency so  that  individual  hens  can  be 
identified.  For  our  own  convenience, 
we  give  names  or  numbers  to  individual 
birds.  The  signal  given  off  by  the  trans- 
mitter can  be  picked  up  by  a directional 
antenna  and  receiver  up  to  seven  miles 
away. 

The  nesting  cycle  of  the  wild  turkey 
coincides  with  Pennsylvania’s  spring 
gobbler  season  that  usually  starts  in  late 
April  or  early  May.  Some  sportsmen 
have  voiced  concern  about  possible  nest 
disturbances  and  perhaps  a decline  in 
turkey  numbers  in  their  areas  due  to  this 
hunting.  What  are  Grandma  Polly’s 
chanees  of  completing  her  clutch  of  eggs 
and  hatching  a brood  in  light  of  such 


BOB  TAYLOR,  JR.,  of  Linfield,  collected  his 
nice  gobbler  during  the  past  spring  season 
while  hunting  on  a State  Game  Lands  in  Pike 
County. 
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possible  spring  disturbances?  They  are 
excellent. 

Let’s  look  at  what  happened  to  the 
forty-seven  instrumented  hens  which 
have  been  captured  since  this  program 
began. 

Four  hens  died  of  natural  mortality, 
including  predation,  during  the  months 
of  March  and  April. 

In  1972,  hen  No.  3 began  laying  a 
clutch  of  eggs,  but  was  killed  by  a spring 
gobbler  hunter  on  the  first  day  of  the 
season.  Yes,  we  do  have  some  slob 
hunters.  In  1973,  Helen  was  wounded 
as  she  flew  to  a valley  bottom  after  being 
flushed  in  an  area  where  a vocal  tom  had 
attracted  several  hunters.  Determined 
Pat  was  disturbed  from  her  nest  on  the 
second  day  of  the  1976  spring  season; 
she  had  picked  a poor  place  to  nest — 
within  100  yards  of  a small  parking  area 
that  is  often  used  by  hunters  and  hikers. 
She  did  not  attempt  to  renest  in  1976.  In 
1977,  Determined  Pat  nested  above  the 
edge  of  a clearcut  one-fourth  mile  from 
the  parking  lot  and  hatched  twelve 
poults  on  June  7.  No  other  instru- 
mented hens  were  affected.  Thus, 
during  seven  years  of  tracking  in- 
strumented turkeys,  only  three  out  of 
forty-seven  were  directly  bothered  or 
harmed  by  spring  gobbler  hunters. 

Radio-Tracked  Hens 

The  thirty-nine  hens  radio-tracked 
through  the  spring  gobbler  season  and 
into  the  summer  were  very  successful  in 
hatching  and  raising  broods.  Eighty- 
seven  percent  of  all  hen  turkeys  tracked 
by  radio-telemetry  attempted  to  nest. 
Those  which  did  not  attempt  to  nest 
were  young  hens  that  evidently  did  not 
mature  properly  as  a result  of  a poor 
mast  crop,  severe  winter,  and  the  late 
spring  in  1977-78.  Older  hens  nested 
with  no  problems  except  they  did  not 
nest  until  mid-May,  a month  later  than 
average. 


Once  a hen  begins  incubating  a clutch 
of  eggs,  her  chances  of  hatching  a brood 
are  excellent  despite  spring  gobbler 
hunters,  weather,  and  predators. 
Eighty-five  percent  of  nesting  hens  suc- 
cessfully hatched  broods.  A similar 
telemetry  study  in  New  York  indicated 
55  percent  of  the  nesting  hens  were  suc- 
cessful. Predators,  not  hunters,  were 
responsible  for  the  lower  nesting  suc- 
cess in  New  York. 

The  nest  site  selected  by  a hen  has  a 
lot  to  do  with  hen  success  in  completing 
a clutch  and  incubating  the  eggs  for  28 
days.  Hens  selecting  sites  near  houses, 
trails  and  parking  areas  are  less  success- 
ful than  those  nesting  in  brush  or  thick 
patches  of  cover.  For  example,  all  nests 
we  checked  in  clearcuts  successfully 
hatched.  Woodlot  turkeys  in  northern 
Potter  and  Tioga  counties  selected  old 
goldenrod  fields  for  nesting,  and  none 
were  disturbed  by  spring  gobbler  hunt- 
ers. Silly  Sally  twice  chose  sites  within 
100  yards  of  a house  during  the  spring  of 
1979.  Both  were  destroyed.  She  at- 
tempted to  renest  a third  time  in  late 
June  and  picked  a remote  goldenrod 
field.  She  was  attacked  by  a predator 
while  on  the  nest,  but  escaped  with  only 
a few  lost  feathers.  However,  this  nest 
too  was  destroyed  and  she  will  have  to 
wait  until  the  spring  of  1980  to  try  again. 

Many  factors  influence  the  nesting 
success  of  the  wild  turkey.  Weather  dur- 
ing the  breeding  and  nesting  season  is  a 
major  factor.  Extremely  late  springs 
such  as  in  1978  disrupt  the  breeding 
cycle  of  young  hens.  This  can  cause  a 
major  decline  in  a population  if  most  are 
young  of  the  year.  Neither  man  nor  pre- 
dators seem  to  influence  many  birds 
during  the  breeding  or  nesting  cycles. 
Only  one  hen  was  known  to  have  been 
disturbed  during  incubation  by  a spring 
gobbler  hunter.  A hen  that  is  disturbed 
from  a nest  before  completing  her  clutch 
usually  renests  in  a clifferent  location. 
Chances  are  she  will  be  successful  the 
second  time  around. 

Radio-telemetry  allows  us  to  look  into 
many  facets  of  the  wild  turkey’s  life, 
such  as  the  reproductive  cycle  de- 
scribed briefly  here.  What  we  learn 
benefits  both  the  birds  and  the  hunters, 
for  it  improves  our  management  of  this 
species. 
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POTTER  COUNTY  is  famous  far  and 
wide  for  its  magnificent  beauty. 
Each  turn  of  the  road  brings  a vista  of 
enchantment  that  gently  changes  with 
the  seasons.  Deer  roam  the  mountains 
and  step  timidly  into  the  clearings  at 
dusk.  Turkeys  strut  regally  through  the 
forests,  muttering  grumpily  to  them- 
selves as  they  clean  up  the  mast  dropped 
by  the  trees.  Squirrels  and  chipmunks 
scurry  about  importantly  on  their  time- 
less reforestation  projects.  Every  valley 
lets  a stream  of  sparkling  water  slip 
through  its  fingers  to  help  fill  an  ocean 
hundreds  of  miles  away.  It’s  a land 
where  man  seems  to  be  only  a tempor- 
ary intruder.  It’s  the  home  of  wild 
things. 

There’s  a very  special  valley  in  Potter 
County.  Steep  mountains  spring  from 
the  sides  of  the  valley  and  stretch  up- 
ward to  meet  the  clear  blue  sky.  At  the 
foot  of  the  valley  rests  an  old  farmhouse, 
weatherbeaten  and  abandoned.  An  oc- 
casional stray  breeze  wanders  through 
the  house,  gently  stirring  the  disinte- 
grating curtains  and  tattered  window 
shades.  In  the  kitchen  the  table  is  care- 
fully set  and  a teakettle  waits  in  vain  on 
the  rusting  cookstove  for  the  old  couple 
who  will  never  again  turn  the  lonely 
house  into  a home. 

A narrow  lane  painfully  picks  its  way 
along  for  three-quarters  of  a mile  before 
surrendering  to  a pincer  movement  by 
the  mountain  and  stream.  The  valley 
seems  to  narrow  deliberately  to  choke 
off  all  but  foot  travel  from  that  point.  At 
this  junction  stands  the  cabin,  stub- 
bornly defying  the  mountains  and 
stream  like  a determined  man  with  his 
jaw  jutting  out.  It  s painted  white  with 
green  trim  and  has  a tarpaper  roof. 
Sturdy  maple  trees  form  a protective 
ring  around  the  cabin  as  if  to  shelter  it 
from  the  lashing  thunderstorms  that 


punish  the  valley  in  the  summertime. 

The  cabin  itself  is  nothing  fancy.  Its 
roof  is  a bit  swaybacked  from  bearing  the 
burden  of  snows  from  forty-five  winters. 
Three-quarters  of  the  first  floor  is  de- 
voted to  the  living/dining  room  and  the 
other  quarter  hosts  the  kitchen  and  pan- 
try. The  upstairs  is  one  big  bedroom 
filled  with  single  bunks.  It’s  a man’s 
cabin — designed  by  men,  built  by  men, 
and  maintained  by  and  for  men.  Lots  of 
families  have  spent  many  happy  days 
there  over  the  years,  but  the  cabin  has 
never  surrendered  its  masculine  atmos- 
phere. 

A Single  Acre 

The  cabin  was  conceived  in  the  early 
30s  by  a doctor  who  discovered  the 
lovely  valley  while  on  a vacation  and  lost 
his  heart  to  it.  He  returned  home  and 
told  some  of  his  hunting  friends  about 
the  beauty  of  the  valley.  It  was  only  a 
matter  of  time  before  they  had  become 
the  proud  owners  of  a single  acre  of  the 
valley,  complete  with  a never-failing 
spring.  It  wasn  t easy,  though,  because 
the  Great  Depression  held  the  world  in 
its  icy  grip  in  the  30s.  The  men  saved 
pennies  and  nickels  to  satisfy  their  fi- 
nancial obligations  to  the  newly  formed 
Cloistertown  Rod  and  Gun  Glub,  so 
named  in  honor  of  their  hometown  of 
Ephrata. 

In  those  days  a trip  to  Potter  Gounty 
was  a major  undertaking.  It  took  any- 
where from  nine  to  twelve  hours  to 
make  the  drive,  depending  upon  the 
number  of  flat  tires  that  had  to  be  re- 
paired and  the  condition  of  the  roads. 
When  the  men  had  enough  money 
saved  or  borrowed  to  build  a cabin,  ev- 
erything was  carefully  planned  to  the 
last  detail.  On  one  weekend  they  drove 
from  Lancaster  Gounty  to  Potter 
Gounty,  cleared  brush  and  laid  a found- 
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ation.  Lumber,  windows,  doors  and  the 
rest  of  the  fixin’s  were  already  ordered 
for  the  following  weekend.  The  next 
Friday  every  ablebodied  man  made  the 
journey  again.  A grizzled  old  carpenter 
went  with  them.  The  carpenter  mea- 
sured, marked,  bossed  the  job,  and  lib- 
erally sprayed  the  woods  with  tobacco 
juice.  The  quiet  of  the  valley  was  broken 
by  the  clatter  of  boards  banging  to- 
gether, the  bite  of  ripsaws,  and  an  occa- 
sional yelp  as  a hammer  connected  with 
something  less  substantial  and  consid- 
erably more  sensitive  than  a ten-penny 
nail.  By  the  time  the  weekend  was  over, 
the  cabin  was  under  roof.  The  old  farmer 
at  the  end  of  the  lane  who  sold  them  the 
land  could  only  shake  his  head  in  won- 
derment and  say,  “What  man  and 
money  can  do.” 

One  of  the  first  purchases  for  the 
cabin  smelling  of  newly  cut  lumber, 
fresh  wood  shavings  and  new  paint,  was 
a brand  new,  wood  burning,  cast  iron 
cookstove.  It  cost  $40  in  those  days.  To- 
day, stoves  like  that  are  considered  bar- 
gains at  $200  if  it’s  possible  to  find  them. 
Long  tables  and  “temporary  ” benches 
were  made — the  same  benches  that  are 
in  use  today,  polished  smooth  as  satin 
over  forty-five  years  by  the  seats  of 
Woolrich  pants.  Later  trips  saw  the  con- 
struction of  a “chick  sales  house”  and  a 
combination  wood  and  tool  shed. 

Deer  season  was  really  an  expedition 
back  then.  The  old  farmer  would 
butcher  a steer  and  have  it  skinned  and 
hanging  on  the  porch  when  the  hunters 
arrived.  Other  provisions,  complete 
with  a carefully  itemized  bill,  came  from 
Charlie  Peter  s store  in  Wharton.  The 
camp  cook  would  cut  or  saw  the  meat  off 
of  the  beef  on  the  porch,  depending 


upon  the  weather.  The  men  ate  heartily 
because  they  drove  the  steep  hillsides 
from  sunup  until  sundown.  They  went 
to  hunt  bucks  and  hunt  bucks  is  exactly 
what  they  did. 

In  the  summer,  all  long  holiday 
weekends  were  reserved  for  working 
parties.  Wood  was  cut  for  the  coming 
buck  season,  the  cabin  was  painted  on  a 
regular  basis,  a bridge  was  built  across 
the  stream,  and  the  lane  was  filled  with 
gravel  wash  whenever  needed.  A turkey 
feeder  was  constructed  and  helped  the 
tiny  flock  to  survive  the  winters.  Today 
the  valley  hosts  some  of  the  finest  flocks 
of  turkeys  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
state. 

As  in  most  camps,  problems  de- 
veloped from  time  to  time.  However, 
solutions  were  always  simple,  direct  and 
swift.  One  of  the  gentlemen  had  a nasty 
habit  of  nipping  at  the  old  fruit  jar  in  the 
evenings  during  buck  .season,  and  usu- 
ally had  to  be  helped  to  bed  every  night. 
This  irritated  one  of  the  other  members 
considerably,  particularly  since  it  inter- 
rupted the  nightly  card  game.  After 
pondering  the  problem  awhile,  he  got 
up  from  the  table,  walked  outside,  and 
cut  a frozen  buck  down  from  the  meat- 
pole.  The  other  players  never  batted  an 
eye  as  he  wrestled  that  big  buck  upstairs 
and  put  it  in  bed,  under  the  covers,  with 
the  soundly  sleeping  tippler.  Not  a word 
was  said  the  following  morning  as  the 
shivering  offender  replaced  the  buck 
and  quietly  made  his  bed.  The  problem 
had  been  solved. 

The  Same  Record 

Another  member  always  went  to  bed 
right  after  supper  and  slept  soundly 
until  awakened  by  the  other  fellows 
going  to  bed.  Finding  it  impossible  to 
get  back  to  sleep,  he  would  get  up,  go 
downstairs,  and  play  the  Victrola.  The 
only  problem  was  that  he  played  the 
same  record  over  and  over  and  over 
again.  That  can  be  relaxing  to  some 
people,  but  it  can  be  equally  irritating  to 
others.  It  really  got  under  the  skin  of  one 
member  the  following  day  while  he  was 
hunting.  The  more  he  thought  about  it, 
the  madder  he  got.  Finally,  all  thoughts 
of  hunting  left  him  and  he  stomped  out 
of  the  woods  and  back  to  the  cabin  in  the 
early  afternoon.  He  dragged  the  infernal 
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THE  CABIN  WAS  CONCEIVED  IN  the  early  ’30s  by  a doctor  who  discovered  a lovely  valley 
while  on  vacation  and  lost  his  heart  to  it.  It  was  only  a matter  of  time  before  he  and  his  friends 
acquired  the  land  and  built  the  cabin. 


machine  out  into  the  yard,  brought  out  a 
lawn  chair,  put  the  record  on  the 
machine  to  play  and  calmly  set  fire  to  the 
Victrola.  He  sat  on  that  lawn  chair  in  the 
middle  of  a snowstorm,  with  a look  of 
great  satisfaction  on  his  face,  while  the 
Victrola  burned  down  to  a tiny  pile  of 
ashes. 

Steers  were  run  in  the  valley  meadow 
years  ago.  One  member  drove  his  new 
shiny  red  automobile  to  camp,  only  to 
have  one  of  the  cantankerous  critters 
joust  with  the  reflection  in  the  highly 
polished  doors.  The  steer  won;  the  re- 
flection and  the  driver’s  side  of  the  car 
came  in  a poor  second.  From  then  on, 
and  as  long  as  steers  shared  the  valley 
with  the  cabin,  muslin  covers  were  used 
on  all  automobiles. 

In  the  course  of  time,  the  members 
named  different  areas  for  reference 
points.  They’ll  never  appear  on  a map  or 
be  known  by  other  hunters,  but  plaees 
like  The  Dead  Horse,  The  Twins,  The 
Turkey  Feeder,  The  Wire  Fence,  Deep 
Hollow,  The  High  Path,  First  and  Sec- 
ond Ravines,  and  The  Beaver  Dam  are 
well  known  to  even  the  aging  second- 
generation  camp  members. 


The  camp  is  rich  in  hunting  tales  that 
have  been  worked,  reworked,  polished 
and  honed  over  the  years  to  a point 
where  they  have  become  legends. 
There  may  even  be  a shred  of  truth 
woven  into  some  of  them.  By  dint  of 
hard  work,  woodsmanship,  fine  shoot- 
ing, and  no  little  bit  of  luck,  the  mem- 
bers have  managed  to  take  their  share  of 
bueks  over  the  years.  Five  bears  have 
hung  from  the  meatpole;  two  in  one 
year.  One  member — Doc — has  shot  two 
bears  from  the  same  stump.  The  area 
has  been  known  ever  since  as  Doc  s 
Stump. 

The  Rare  Kind 

Most  of  the  hunting  stories  seem  to 
involve  Addie.  He  s the  rare  kind  of  in- 
dividual who  radiates  friendly  compan- 
ionship, homespun  philosophy,  and  a 
rib-tickling  sense  of  humor.  One  year 
during  buck  season,  Addie  fell  asleep  on 
a log  and  woke  up  to  find  a good-sized 
bear  standing  on  the  other  end,  watch- 
ing him  with  nearsighted  curiosity.  The 
wind  was  blowing  the  wrong  way  for  the 
bear,  and  it  kept  sniffing  and  inching 
closer  in  order  to  find  out  what  was  on 
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the  other  end  of  the  log.  Addie  allowed 
the  hear  one  last  step  and  then  cocked 
his  rifle  and  said,  “Mr.  Bear,  that’s  about 
far  enough.  Git!’’  The  bear  set  some  sort 
of  record  for  gittin’. 

Addie  stayed  in  camp  alone  for  the 
week  between  bear  and  deer  season  one 
year.  Every  evening  he  would  walk  up 
the  valley  to  an  old  apple  tree  and  knock 
apples  down  for  the  deer.  And  each 
evening  a fat  4-pointer  waited  for  him. 
On  the  Sunday  evening  before  opening 
day,  Addie  made  his  trek  to  the  apple 
tree  where  his  friend  was  waiting  for  nis 
nightly  handout.  But  Addie  threw  sticks 
at  the  bewildered  buck  and  chased  him 
away,  mumbling  that  it  wasn  t healthy 
for  a buck  to  stay  around  any  longer, 
since  the  other  fellows  had  arrived  and 
they  would  be  far  less  considerate  the 
following  day.  They  didn’t  get  the 
4-pointer  that  year,  either.  Addie 
hunted  the  valley  every  season  for  forty 
years  and  never  shot  a deer.  His  simple 
explanation,  'They’re  too  pretty  to 
shoot.  ” 

or  Doc 

There  aren’t  many  original  camp 
members  left.  A new  generation  has 
filled  the  ranks.  But  they  don  t put  on 
drives  for  deer  anymore.  Turkey  season 
draws  a bigger  crowd  than  deer  season, 
particularly  for  spring  gobblers.  “Doc 
has  become  "Ol’  Doc  and  sports  a 
pacemaker,  but  he  can  still  run  most  of 
the  younger  members  into  the  ground. 
Bill  gets  to  camp  for  only  a week  or  so 
during  the  summer.  Addie  has  been 
forced  to  retire  to  his  rocking  chair  since 
his  legs  gave  out  on  him.  The  two- 
wheeled deer  cart,  carefully  made  by 
old  Will  Shirk  the  blacksmith,  hasn’t 
been  used  for  many  years;  there  hasn’t 
been  a need  for  it.  Ike  and  Bix  and  Will 
are  gone  now,  but  they  left  behind  rich 


legends  of  another  dav,  another  time. 

It’s  still  possible  to  find  an  occasional 
rusted  railroad  spike  along  the  long- 
abandoned  rail  bed  that  once  threaded 
the  valley.  Gnarled  old  apple  trees  mark 
the  spots  where  long-forgotten  loggers 
paused  to  eat  their  lunches  many  years 
ago.  The  racket  of  chain  saws  has  re- 
placed the  sing-song  whisper  of  a two- 
man  crosscut,  the  solid  thunk  of  a 
double-bitted  ax  and  the  thud  of  a maul. 
The  jingle  of  harness  and  logging  chains 
and  the  scrape  of  shod  hoof  on  rock  are 
gone,  replaced  by  the  clatter  of  trail 
bikes  and  snowmobiles  and  the  scream 
of  jet  engines  high  overhead.  However, 
the  mountains  remain,  dignified  and  si- 
lent, and  the  sparkling  brook  still  chuck- 
les merrily  as  it  dances  its  way  through 
the  valley. 

The  cabin  has  changed  very  little  over 
the  years.  The  Rural  Electrification  Act 
provided  electricity  for  the  camp  be- 
cause the  members  were  farsighted 
enough  to  sign  up  for  it  in  the  days  when 
it  was  only  a dream.  New  highways  and 
better  cars  have  sliced  hours  off  the 
travel  time.  A gas  range  relieves  the  old 
wood  stove  from  some  of  its  chores,  and 
an  electric  pump  provides  running 
water  at  the  turn  of  a faucet.  An  oil  space 
heater  did  away  with  the  wood  stove  and 
the  need  for  splitting  kindling  and  keep- 
ing the  wood  box  filled.  The  spring  isn’t 
used  to  keep  food  cool  in  the  summer 
except  for  an  occasional  watermelon.  A 
refrigerator  changed  all  that.  But  the 
cabin  hasn’t  lost  any  of  its  charm.  It’s  a 
snug  and  comfortable  haven  in  the 
winter,  and  cool  and  peaceful  in  the 
summer.  It  s a place  to  get  away  from 
the  pressures  of  “progress.  ” It  waits  pa- 
tiently for  its  next  guests  and  then  fulfills 
a person’s  every  need.  It’s  become  a 
place  of  legends,  a place  of  peace  and 
contentment. 


Coheleach  Wildlife  Prints 

We  have  had  numerous  inquiries  about  prints  of  Guy  Goheleach’s  bobcat  paint- 
ing featured  on  our  January  cover.  We  do  not  have  such  an  item  but  a full-color 
catalog  listing  many  wildlife  prints  produced  from  Mr.  Goheleach’s  work  is  available 
from  Regency  House  Art,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  147,  Plainview,  N.Y.  11803.  Gatalog  price 
is  $1.00. 
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The  Value  of  a Trophy 

By  Dave  Wolf 


The  old  man’s  gaze  moves  up  the 
living  room  wall  and  fixes  on  an  ar- 
tifaet  of  a hunt  that  had  unraveled  forty 
years  earlier.  Knowing  I live  and  hunt  in 
the  area  where  the  big  S-pointer  had 
been  taken,  he  asks  if  the  farm  is  still 
there.  I do  not  know,  I answer,  my  gaze, 
too,  fixed  on  the  trophy.  An  ambitious 
spider  weaves  his  web  on  the  seemingly 
tobacco-stained  antlers;  a light  coat  ol 
dust  dims  the  glass  eyes. 

“That’s  a nice  buck,  ” I compliment, 
and  with  that  the  hunt  is  relived  once 
more. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  man  will  ever  hunt 
again,  for  the  vultures  of  age  have  almost 
taken  his  vision.  He  has  become  feeble 
and  shakes  slightly  as  he  talks,  but  the 
hunt  he  is  now  reliving  includes  good 
eyes,  toned  muscles  and  quick  reflexes. 
The  pride  of  the  day  is  brought  back, 
and  I somehow  feel  that,  as  the  smile 
etches  his  face  and  his  eyes  take  on  that 
faraway,  dreamy  look,  my  day  will  be 
enlightened. 

I eventually  leave,  many  of  my 
trophies  still  hopefully  in  the  future.  I 
wonder  at  the  value  of  his.  If  a price  tag 
were  placed  there,  corresponding  with 
this  dollars-and-cents  world,  just  how 
much  worth  would  be  placed  upon  that 
head?  Not  on  the  auction  block,  but 
through  the  blurred  vision  of  the  be- 
holder. 

I am,  at  once,  depressed  and  en- 
lightened. I can  do  nothing  for  the  old 
man — nothing  can  cure  his  physical 
state — but  I do  realize  that  in  time  I too 
will  probably  be  in  his  position.  Perhaps 
my  afflictions  will  not  be  the  same,  but 
time  will  take  its  toll.  Then,  it  will  be  my 
turn  to  look  at  the  trophies  I have  col- 
lected and  contemplate  on  what  I was 
striving  for. 

The  moment  takes  me  to  a wooded  lot 
amidst  the  farmland  of  Lebanon  Coun- 
tv. I had,  at  the  time,  received  my  first 
doe  permit  and  I was  intent  on  breaking 
a long  dry  spell  on  whitetails. 

It  was  an  unusually  warm  day  for  De- 
cember. I clearly  remember  the  blue 


sky  and  white,  fluffl’  clouds.  I had  spent 
the  morning  stillhunting  the  rolling 
country  before  finding  an  old  aban- 
doned deer  stand  perched  within  the 
branches  of  an  oak.  I liked  the  view  the 
stand  ifflorded,  and  after  only  five  mi- 
nutes saw  a small  doe  slinking  in  my 
direction. 

The  borrowed  30-30  lay  across  my 
lap.  I fought  the  urge  to  bring  it  to  my 
shoulder.  The  deer  was  moving  in  my 
direction,  and  I had  already  chosen  the 
opening  that  would  iiffbrd  a killing  shot. 
Now  it  was  the  patience  of  a hunter  that 
I needed,  not  the  pounding  of  my  heart 
in  my  throat  nor  the  trembling  of  eager 
hands.  Both  forces  began  a struggle 
within  my  youthful  body,  a struggle  I 
had  never  known. 

Into  the  Opening 

Patience  won,  and  the  doe  stepped 
into  the  opening.  Someone  had  told  me 
that  a carbine  in  this  caliber  would  shoot 
low  beyond  a hundred  yards.  I did  not 
remember  that  the  borrowed  rifle  was, 
indeed,  a rifle,  not  a carbine,  and  I think 
now  that  the  distance  was  more  like  60 
yards  than  100. 

The  first  shot  went  where  I aimed — 
over  the  doe’s  back.  I held  lower  for  the 
second  shot,  placing  the  bead  on  her 
backbone.  The  170-grain  bullet  broke 
her  back,  and  the  first  deer  of  my  life  la\' 
among  the  dead  brown  leaves. 

A yearling  doe  is  not  much  of  a trophy 
for  some,  but  the  feeling  that  swept 
through  me  was  sensational.  I removed 
the  entrails  and  slid  the  doe  over  the 
earth  behind  me  for  nearly  a mile  to  my 
car.  The  trophy  that  has  long  been  eaten 
has  no  price  tag. 

Then,  one  September,  a friend  ex- 
tended an  invitation  to  hunt  doves.  He 
had  found  a flx^way  on  the  land  of  a 
farmer  who  would  allow  us  to  wait 
around  a large  oak  that  stood  amidst 
standing  corn.  They  came  in  droves  . . . 
flocks  so  thick  the  sunlight  hardly 
seemed  to  peer  through. 

It  was  a great  da\’ — wingshooting  of 
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the  magnitude  you  only  dream  of.  The 
Model  12  had  moved  on  an  incoming 
bird.  It  spoke  once  and  a somber- 
colored  dove  folded.  I swung  to  my  left, 
working  the  pump,  and  again  a gray 
streamlined  form  descended.  I swung 
around,  moving  the  muzzle  through  a 
departing  dove.  As  the  Winchester 
spoke,  the  wings  ceased  beating.  A tri- 
ple on  doves.  Three  clean,  killing  shots. 
The  moment  itself  was  a trophy  that  will 
never  leave  me. 

I,  too,  remember  a buck  standing 
deep  in  cover.  He  froze  there,  certain  I 
had  not  discovered  his  presence.  His 
rack,  still  in  velvet,  rose  well  above  his 
ears,  semicircular  and  symmetrical,  the 
kind  artists  put  on  canvas.  I brought  the 
camera  to  my  eye,  pressed  the  button, 
advanced  the  film.  I shot  again  and  again 
and  again.  Later,  in  my  darkroom,  my 
trophy  became  a print.  It  will  be  framed 
and  placed  among  the  others.  To  me,  it 
is  priceless. 

I remember  another  year.  The  second 
week  of  buck  season.  Each  and  every 
morning  I rose  at  dawn  and  moved  into 
the  hardwoods.  Snow  had  been  ac- 
cumulating daily  on  the  northcentral 
mountains,  and  the  hunt,  at  times,  had 
become  a struggle.  I remember  the 
contrasts — the  white  against  the  lifeless 
browns  and  blacks,  the  silhouettes  of 
deer  moving  through  the  dimness  of  the 
big  woods.  There  were  many,  so  many. 

I had  stillhunted  the  ridges,  moving 
to  the  edges,  finding  deer  bedded  below 
in  tangles  of  grapevines  and  within  the 
protection  of  hemlock  groves.  I glassed 
each  and  every  one.  Finding  them 
antlerless,  I would  retreat  silently,  the 
deer  never  knowing  of  my  presence. 
The  hunt  lasted  six  full  days,  and  at  its 
end  I dragged  home  nothing  but  the 
days  . . . days  filled  with  groaning  trees, 
stinging  hands,  and  pelting  sleet. 

I have  often  thought  that  this  particu- 
lar week  was  the  trophy  of  a lifetime,  for 
within  it  I found  understanding  ...  of 
myself  of  the  animal  I had  hunted  and  of 


the  element  in  which  it  took  place.  To 
some,  it  would  have  been  a week  of 
frustration,  but  to  me,  it  was  a time  to 
cherish  forever. 

There  are,  however,  many  more. 
Bright,  gaudy  ringnecks  rising  above 
the  broken  stalks  of  straw-colored  corn. 
Circling  rabbits  and  the  beagle’s  bawl.  A 
wood  duck  twisting  its  way  through  a 
seemingly  impenetrable  swamp.  A blue 
heron  perched  at  lakeside.  An  osprey 
diving  into  the  depths,  bringing  forth  a 
bass  too  large  to  fly  away  with. 

An  Integral  Part 

Many  trophies  have  come  without  a 
un  in  hand.  But  I suspect  that  most 
ave  been  found  when  I was  searching 
in  earnest,  hunting.  The  gun  has  been 
an  integral  part  of  my  walks  in  the 
woods.  With  it,  I have  bagged  many 
trophies  that  do  not  hang  on  the  walls  of 
my  home. 

I have  had  many  trophies  escape, 
trophies  I still  have  laid  claim  to.  It  is 
ironic  for  I neither  outwitted  these 
trophies  nor  brought  their  lives  to  an 
end,  something  a hunter  must  do.  But 
then,  each  has  his  own  idea  of  what  a 
trophy  is. 

Some  hunters  may  not  feel  a button 
buck  is  a trophy  of  the  regular  rifle  sea- 
son. But  if  such  an  animal  is  found 
downed  after  the  smoke  of  a black  pow- 
der muzzleloader  has  cleared,  he  finds 
what  is,  to  him,  a trophy.  The  archer  is, 
in  a sense,  the  same,  as  is  the  camera 
bug. 

I suspect,  however,  that  many  of  us, 
myself  included,  have  allowed  trophies 
to  escape,  because  of  our  sense  of  val- 
ues. And  I sincerely  believe  that,  if  we 
look  back  into  the  moment,  we  will  find 
a valuable  trophy  there  . . . not  to  be 
valued  by  others,  perhaps,  but  certainly 
by  ourselves.  For  some  day,  like  the  old 
man,  we  might  have  nothing  left  but 
memories  and  time  . . . time  to  relive 
those  priceless  moments  of  today  and  to 
find  the  trophies  laden  there. 
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What 

Are 

They? 

Many  objects  appear  to  be  precisely 
what  they  are  not.  Others 
definitely  are  what  you'd  never  guess 
them  to  be. 

All  these  items  are  related  to  the 
outdoors.  If  you  look  closely,  you  can 
probably  guess  what  they  are.  But  let 
your  imagination  soar — what  else 
might  they  be?  Read  the  suggestions 
below  to  get  you  started,  then  study  the 
other  photos:  what  do  they  look  like  to 
you? 

If  you  don't  know  what  they  really 
are,  some  hints  are  printed  below.  And 
if  you're  really  stymied,  check  the 
identifications  in  the  box  below. 

Examples: 

Pic.  A could  be:  the  newest  design  in 
waxless  cross-country  ski  bases  ...  a 
stonewall.  . . enlargement  of  the  outer 
part  of  a common  seed  pod  . . . highly 
embossed  Indian  leatherwork  . . . 

Pic.  F could  be:  petals  of  a rare  swamp 
flower  . . . empty  nut  hulls  . . . fungus 
growths  on  hardwood  timber  . . . 

Some  hints: 

A.  Belongs  to  an  industrious  furbearer. 

B.  Alice  ate  'em — but  watch  out! 

C.  Common  vegetation  with  a 
seasonal  "decoration". 

D.  Can  provide  pleasure;  used 
carelessly,  very  dangerous. 

E.  Figures  in  the  lives  of  many  birds. 

F.  Something  to  do  with  dinnertime. 

G.  Think  of  a violin. 


IDENTIFICATION 

•(j.oa|  Mou  papnoun) 
poaqaippp  ujaj  -0  .'sbujpsau 
>jMDg;Lj6!u  ^o  SL|4.noLu  uado-api^ 
•j  .'po0L|  j8Mop  uo  spaas 
jaMopun^  g .'snags  unb^ogs 
p spua  paduju3  q .'S|D|sAjo  isoj^ 
gi|M  apD|q  ssdj0  -0  .'uioojgsnui 
snouosjod  D uo  smb  p dnasoQ 
•g  .'ipi  spaAoaq  o uo  sapo^  y 


FIELD  NOTES 


Partner  in  Anti-Crime 

ADAMS  COUNTY— I recently  had 
occasion  to  utilize  the  services  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Police  Crime 
Laboratory  in  Harrisburg  for  assistance 
with  an  investigation.  In  this  case  the 
ballistics  section  helped  me  nail  down  a 
deer  case.  Most  sportsmen  seem  una- 
ware that  the  Crime  Lab  provides  such  a 
valuable  service  to  us,  and  to  them  indi- 
rectly. To  the  various  crime  labs  around 
the  state,  we  extend  a sincere  thanks  for 
a really  cooperative  spirit  and  for  a job 
well  done. — DGP  Larry  Haynes,  Get- 
tysburg. 

Something  in  Return 

ERIE  COUNTY— In  this  job  we  take 
a lot  of  flak,  but  every  once  in  awhile 
there  comes  a person  who  just  makes 
our  day,  and  then  it  all  seems  worth- 
while. I recently  had  just  such  an  ex- 
perience. I received  a phone  call  from  a 
local  sportsman  who  wanted  to  know  if 
the  Game  Commission  collected  deer 
hides.  When  I told  him  that  we  did  save 
and  sell  them,  with  the  auction  proceeds 
going  into  the  Game  Fund,  he  said  he 
wanted  to  donate  his  to  the  Commission 
and  wanted  to  know  how  to  get  to  my 
headquarters  so  he  could  deliver  it. 
When  I thanked  him,  he  commented 
that  the  Game  Commission  did  a lot  of 
fine  things  for  the  sportsmen  and  that 
was  the  least  he  could  do. — DGP  Russ 
Meyer,  Fairview. 

No  Scarcity  for  Them 

VENANGO  COUNTY— 1 checked  a 
father  and  his  two  young  sons  at  hunting 
camp  and  found  hanging  on  the  game 
pole  two  deer,  a grouse,  three  squirrels 
and  two  snowshoe  rabbits.  Not  a bad 
holiday  hunt  over  New  Year’s. — DGP 
Leo  C.  Yahner,  Franklin. 


Deep  Woods  to  Deep  Six 

BEDFORD  COUNTY— It  seems  that 
no  species  is  exempt  from  the  grim  toll 
of  wildlife  taken  on  our  highways.  I 
found  a pileated  woodpeaker,  com- 
monly known  as  “Indian  Hen,”  which 
had  been  killed  by  colliding  with  an 
automobile. — DGP  Tim  Flanigan,  Buf- 
falo Mills. 


LEHIGH  COUNTY— In  October,  I 
received  a call  from  a concerned  woman 
in  Allentown  who  had  a hummingbird 
(which  is  protected  under  state  and  fed- 
eral law).  The  bird  had  flown  into  her 
patio  window  and  she  had  been  keeping 
it  until  it  was  ready  to  fly  again.  Accord- 
ing to  her  “bird  book,”  the  migration 
period  for  these  birds  is  during  Sep- 
tember and  it  was  now  early  October. 
Since  the  Allentown-Easton-Bethlehem 
Airport  was  so  close  and  since  many 
airplanes  fly  south  from  there  every 
week,  she  was  wondering  if  there  might 
be  someone  on  one  of  the  planes  who 
could  carry  the  bird  south  and  give  it  a 
chance  to  catch  up  with  the  rest  of  the 
migration. — DGP  W.  Q.  Stump,  Ger- 
mansville. 
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Indeed  They  Are 

ARMSTRONG  COUNTY— Here’s  a 
big  “THANK  YOU”  to  my  wife  and  the 
wives  of  all  game  protectors  and  dep- 
uties throughout  the  state.  For  abso- 
lutely no  pay  whatsoever,  they  answer 
questions  both  on  the  phone  and  at  the 
door,  listen  to  complaints,  and  tolerate 
muddy-booted  guys  like  me  who  stop  in 
to  drink  coffee  with  their  husbands  at 
odd  hours.  Girls,  you  gotta  be  some- 
thing special! — DGP  Al  Scott,  Rural 
Valley. 

Hosed  Him  Out 

MERCER  COUNTY— Robert  Goeltz 
of  the  Hermitage  Fire  Department  re- 
ports an  unusual  rescue  his  department 
recently  made.  A raccoon  fell  into  a 40- 
foot  chimney.  The  firemen  first  climbed 
to  the  top  of  the  wet,  high-pitched  slate 
roof  and  lowered  a rope,  but  the  coon 
couldn’t  climb  it.  Finally  one  of  the 
municipal  employees  suggested  a fire 
hose.  A lengtn  of  iy2-inch  hose  was 
dropped  down  the  chimney.  Ten  min- 
utes later,  out  came  the  raccoon. — DGP 
James  J.  Donatelli,  Mercer. 

Amen! 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY— The  past 
hunting  season  was  an  extremely  active 
one  for  me.  I doubt  that  I could  have 
kept  my  sanity  if  it  were  not  for  the 
assistance  I received  from  my  force  of 
deputy  game  protectors.  They  were  al- 
ways there  when  I needed  them.  These 
dedicated  men  and  women  deserve  the 
thanks  of  sportsmen  throughout  the 
commonwealth.  Without  them,  wildlife 
conservation  would  suffer  immeas- 
urably.— DGP  Gharles  Arcovitch, 
Orangeville. 

Careful  Club 

CLARION  COUNTY— I would  like  to 
use  this  space  to  commend  the 
Rimersburg  Rod  & Gun  Glub  for  their 
efforts  in  running  a clean  and  honorable 
“Big  Buck  Gontest.  ” The  club  directors 
have  taken  great  care  to  make  sure  all 
deer  entered  were  taken  lawfully.  Hats 
off  to  these  fellows  for  promoting  the 
SPORT  program  and  sportsmanship  in 
hunting. — DGP  James  G.  Bowers, 
Knox. 


Not  Skunked,  But  Buffaloed 

INDIANA  COUNTY— Donald  Stear 
and  his  sons  were  hunting  near  Plum- 
ville.  Don  was  standing  on  watch  when 
his  sons  chased  nine  deer  and  three  buf- 
falo past  him!  When  they  recovered 
from  their  shock,  they  found  that  the 
buffalo  had  escaped  from  one  of  their 
neighbors.  The  Stears  assisted  in  getting 
the  big  animals  confined  again. — DGP 
Jim  Deniker,  Homer  Gity. 

Call  ’Em  as  They  See  ’Em 

LUZERNE  COUNTY— While  check- 
ing through  early  season  hunting  license 
applications.  Deputy  Richie  Walton 
noticed  two  applications  which  listed 
unusual  occupations.  One  applicant  was 
quite  frank;  the  young  man  listed  his 
occupation  as  “Bum.  ” The  second 
applicant,  an  older  gent,  listed  an  occu- 
pation which  probably  would  make 
many  sportsmen  envious:  “Hunt- 
er.”— DGP  Theodore  Vesloski, 
Wilkes-Barre. 

Slob  Fishermen,  Too 

Sue  Jansen,  a nature  lover  from 
Ottsville,  telephoned  last  week  for  ad- 
vice on  the  care  and  feeding  of  a great 
blue  heron.  Her  two  sons  found  the  big 
bird  down  along  the  shore  of  Lake 
Nockamixon,  where  it  was  trapped,  in  a 
weak  and  malnourished  condition.  A 
black  eye  for  trappers?  Nope.  The  heron 
was  imprisoned  in  a tangle  of  monofila- 
ment line  which  had  been  carelessly 
discarded  at  water’s  edge. — LMO  Wil- 
liam J.  Lockett,  Perkasie. 
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Skiers  Had  Trouble,  Too 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY— Mu  Na- 
ture went  and  pulled  a fast  one  on 
wildlife  in  the  winter  of  1979.  Because  of 
the  unseasonably  warm  weather,  a high 
number  of  bears  were  harvested,  and  at 
least  half  of  them  in  the  northcentral 
region  were  females  which  should  have 
been  in  dens.  The  snowshoe  rabbit,  or 
varying  hare,  was  decked  out  in  its 
winter  coat  when  all  ol  his  surroundings 
were  brown  or  green — making  him  easy 
prey  for  predators.  Cold,  freezing 
weather  and  snow  usually  discourage 
most  trappers,  but  this  year  the  ideal 
conditions  resulted  in  more  persons 
trapping  for  a longer  period  and  put  an 
additional  strain  on  this  sought-iifter  re- 
source. However,  the  wildlife  that  sur- 
vived the  aforementioned  odds  should 
have  come  through  the  winter  in  excel- 
lent shape. — DGP  Stephen  L.  Opet, 
Tamaqua. 


A Blair  County  hunter  told  me  the 
following  story  as  he  was  purchasing  his 
second  rnuzzleloader  stamp:  “I  had  just 
purchased  the  last  rnuzzleloader  stamp 
in  Blair  County  and  I was  planning  a 
beautiful  hunt.  At  home,  I placed  the 
stamp  on  the  table  and  busied  myself 
collecting  necessary  hunting  gear.  As  I 
turned  toward  the  table,  I saw  man’s 
best  friend — our  dog — slurp,  chew  and 
swallow  the  last  rnuzzleloader  stamp  to 
be  found  in  Blair  County.” — LEA  Jim 
Moyle,  Huntingdon. 


Coffee,  Tea,  or  Citation? 

BLAIR  COUNTY — On  a recent  night 
patrol  we  heard  some  shooting  and  as 
WateiAvays  Patrolman  Rosser  stepped 
from  his  car  to  stop  the  suspected  vehi- 
cle, he  had  a surprise.  When  he  tried  to 
turn  on  his  flashlight  to  signal  them  to 
stop,  he  couldn  t find  the  switch.  Check- 
ing more  closely,  he  found  he  had 
grabbed  his  thermos  bottle  instead  of  his 
flashlight.  This  may  be  a first,  for  the 
vehicle  did  stop.  We  re  not  sure  if  it  was 
because  of  the  officer.  Maybe  the  indi- 
viduals just  wanted  a free  cup  of 
coffee. — DGP  Larry  Harshaw,  Hol- 
lidaysburg. 


Bright  Idea 

BUTLER  COUNTY— Deputy  Shep- 
peck  was  called  upon  to  pick  up  a deer 
injured  by  a car.  When  he  got  there,  he 
found  the  deer  had  managed  to  erawl 
into  a storm  drain,  in  the  form  of  a long 
tunnel,  which  passes  below  Route  8.  He 
had  to  go  into  the  tunnel  to  dispatch  the 
deer  and  then  drag  it  out.  Bill  has  picked 
up  many  deer  for  the  Commission,  but 
this  is  the  first  time  he’s  had  to  go  un- 
derground for  one.  Maybe  we  should 
issue  our  deputies  mining  lamps. — 
DGP  Ned  Weston,  West  Sunbury. 


They  Pay  Us 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY— Haw  many  of 
you  who  are  reading  this  would  ever 
consider  working  an  extra  job  during  the 
year  for  which  you  put  in  approximately 
thirty  hours  a week?  You  would  have  to 
pay  for  your  own  gas  and  vehicle 
maintenance  and  sometimes  work  as 
much  as  sixteen  hours  a day.  Your  total 
wages  for  the  year  would  be  about  $250. 
Very  few  people  ever  thank  you  for  the 
necessary  serviee  you  provide.  Every- 
thing you  need  in  the  way  of  equipment 
and  supplies  you  provide  yourself  out  of 
your  own  pocket.  Anybody  interested? 
Many  of  you  are  . . . you’re  called  Dep- 
uty Game  Protectors.  Without  your 
help,  the  programs  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission just  would  not  work.  Many, 
many  thanks  for  your  time,  effort,  and 
dedication. — DGP  T.  R.  Littwin, 
Hummelstown. 
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Not  So  Cute  Now 

LEBANON  COUNTY— During  the 
summer  months  it  seems  someone  tried 
to  domesticate  a crow.  After  being  in 
close  contact  with  people,  it  returned  to 
the  wild  for  a short  time  but  has  re- 
turned to  the  neighborhood  where  it 
was  “tamed.”  It  was  cute  during  the 
summer  when  it  would  land  on  people’s 
shoulders,  but  now  it  is  a pest  when  it 
pecks  children’s  heads  while  they  are 
playing  in  their  yards.  Keep  the  wild  in 
wildlife — leave  it  in  its  natural 
environment. — DGP  Gary  W.  Smith, 
Lebanon. 


Minding  His  Business 

FULTON  COUNTY— While  patrol- 
ling in  civilian  clothes,  I came  upon  a 
hunter  with  a nice  trophy.  I greeted  him 
with,  “Hey,  bud,  that’s  a nice  fat  buck 
you  got  there.”  “Yeah,  shot  him  up  on 
the  ridge,”  he  replied.  I noticed  the 
deer  was  not  tagged  and  I asked  him 
why.  The  hunter  exclaimed,  “That 
*-l-?@!#  Game  Gommission  ain’t  get- 
ting my  tag  for  a lousy  spike!  ” I asked 
him  why  he  shot  it  if  it  wasn’t  big 
enough.  He  answered,  “Hey,  why  don’t 
you  mind  your  own  business?  ” “I  am,  ” I 
said.  “I  work  for  that  * + ?@#  Game 
Gommission.  ” “Guess  you  never  heard 
of  a warning,  ” he  grumbled  as  I was 
taking  down  the  necessary  information. 
“Not  in  this  case,  pal,  not  in  this 
case.  ” — DGP  Mark  Growder,  McGon- 
nellsburg. 


Little  Helper 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY— Deputy 
Richard  Bish,  while  picking  up  a 
highway-killed  deer,  received  some  as- 
sistance from  a passing  motorist  who  be- 
lieved he  was  helping  a game  law  vio- 
lator. Bish,  in  civilian  clothes,  was  at- 
tempting to  load  a deer  onto  his  truck 
when  a car  pulled  in.  The  driver  jumped 
out  and  took  hold  of  the  deer,  telling 
Bish  he  would  help  him  load  the  deer 
before  some  game  warden  caught  him. 
Before  the  man  left,  Bish  asked  if  he 
would  mind  helping  him  load  two  more 
dead  deer  which  were  down  the  road. 
The  fellow  agreed,  following  Deputy 
Bish  to  the  roadkills  and  helping  him 
load  them.  The  man  then  drove  away, 
none  the  wiser. — DGP  Willis  A. 
Sneath,  Brockway. 


Where  There’s  a Will  . . . 

ELK  COUNTY — During  the  antler- 
less deer  season.  Deputies  Uhl  and 
Lenox  were  on  patrol  on  State  Game 
Lands  25  when  they  came  across  a 
couple  of  women  hunters,  approxi- 
mately three  miles  behind  the  Middle 
Fork  Gate,  with  an  antlerless  deer 
loaded  in  a wheelbarrow  making  their 
way  down  a very  muddy  road.  The  dep- 
uties stopped  to  haul  the  deer  out  lor 
them.  Before  the  women  left,  they 
asked  if  it  would  be  all  right  if  they  hid 
the  wheelbarrow  as  they  had  intentions 
of  coming  back  in  to  hunt  the  next 
day. — DGP  Harold  Harshbarger,  Ker- 
sey. 
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Even  Indians  Wore  Moccasins! 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY— Hunt- 
ers seemed  to  go  to  special  pains  to  bag  a 
deer  this  season  in  Lackawanna  County. 
Deputy  Wheeler  checked  a hunter  who 
was  walking  barefoot  in  the  26-degree 
temperature.  The  hunter  had  cau^t  a 
glimpse  of  a deer  running  from  him  and 
even  though  he  had  been  wearing 
sneakers,  he  removed  them!  He  told 
Wheeler  he  was  leaving  nothing  to 
chance. — DGP  Chester  Cinamella, 
Moscow. 


Pays  to  Know 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY— Re- 
cently I had  the  opportunity  to  assist  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  with  a 
case.  Agent  Emerson  Gorham  told  me 
that  a grizzly  bear  had  been  illegally 
killed  in  Montana  and  they  thought  it 
had  been  shipped  to  a taxidermist  in  my 
district.  He  was  right.  The  bear  was  un- 
lawfully killed  by  two  men  who  then 
illegally  sold  it  to  another.  The  unlawful 
buyer  then  sent  it  to  a relative  who  re- 
ceived the  head  and  hide  illegally  and 
presented  same  to  the  taxidermist.  The 
taxidermist  retained  the  head  and 
shipped  the  hide  to  California  for  tan- 
ning. The  six  parties  involved  violated 
the  laws  of  .several  states  and  the  federal 
government,  and  face  stiff  penalties. 
When  dealing  with  wildlife  it  pays  to 
know  the  law.  If  you’re  not  sure,  contact 
your  district  game  protector. — DGP 
William  Wasserman,  Lansdale. 


Filter 

UNION  COUNTY — Our  bird  feeder 
was  being  claimed  by  a large  flock  of 
house  sparrows  whose  presence  kept 
most  other  bird  species  from  visiting  us, 
with  the  exception  of  a couple  of 
bluejays.  My  wife  had  a life-sized 
painted  bluejay  silhouette  which  she 
tied  in  the  feeder.  As  a result,  the  spar- 
rows would  not  enter  the  feeder  but 
began  foraging  on  the  ground;  the 
bluejays  likewise  stayed  on  the  fringes. 
However,  the  lifeless  sentinel  had  no 
effect  on  white-breasted  nuthatches, 
tufted  titmice,  downy  woodpeckers, 
juncos,  tree  sparrows  or  chicka- 
dees.—DGP  Bernie  Schmader, 
Millmont. 


And  50  Years  Later  . . . 

BERKS  COUNTY — “You  can  t judge 
a sportsman  by  his  outfit  or  by  the 
number  of  Sportsmen’s  cards  he  may 
produce,  vou  must  see  him  in  action  in 
the  field.’'  (GAME  NEWS— 1930)  This 
quote  applies  today  just  as  much  as  it  did 
back  then.  The  1979  “Non-SPORT  of 
the  Year  Award  ” has  to  go  to  the  person 
who  stole  twenty-five  SPORT  shoulder 
patches  from  the  display  at  the  Shohola 
bear  check  station  on  December  17.  So 
don’t  be  fooled  into  thinking  that  every 
person  wearing  the  SPORT  patch  acts 
accordingly.  Each  and  every  one  of  us 
has  to  practice  sportsmanship — not  just 
talk  about  it. — DGP  Michael  Schmit, 
Birdsboro. 


Worse  Than  a Stuck  Aspirin 

On  January  1,  while  I was  hunting 
with  John  Oliver  of  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  Gonservancy,  an  unusual 
thing  happened.  John  shot  a grouse  and 
when  Pete  Birchfield,  another  hunter 
along  on  the  hunt,  opened  the  bird’s 
crop  to  see  what  it  had  been  eating,  out 
popped  a 20-gauge  plastic  wad.  After  a 
lot  of  speculation,  we  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  bird  must  have  eaten 
the  wad  some  time  earlier  and  that  John 
had  spared  the  bird  the  discomfort  of 
having  that  plastic  wad  in  its  crop  all 
winter. — LMO  R.  B.  Belding,  Waynes- 
burg. 
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736  Bears  Harvested  in  1979 

By  Ted  Godshall 


Hunters  harvested  736  bears 

in  Pennsylvania  during  the  one- 
day  season  lor  bruins  in  1979,  the  final 
compilation  by  the  Game  Commission 
shows.  The  harvest  is  the  largest  ever  for 
a one-day  season,  and  is  the  second 
largest  for  a single  year  since  record- 
keeping began  in  1915.  Only  the  1924 
harvest  of 924  bears  was  greater  than  the 
1979  figure,  but  the  1924  season  opened 
on  November  1 and  closed  on  De- 
cember 15. 

Previously,  the  second-largest  bear 
harvest  for  a single  season  was  the  707 
tagged  in  1930  (which  also  featured  a 
November  1-December  15  season),  and 
the  largest  number  ever  taken  on  a 
single  day  was  the  605  recorded  in  1976. 

In  addition,  at  least  another  123  bears 
were  illegally  killed  in  1979. 

While  the  number  of  bears  taken  dur- 
ing the  December  17  season  may  seem 
at  first  glance  to  be  rather  high,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  there  was  no  open 
bear  season  in  the  state  in  1977  and 
1978. 

Pennsylvania  was  the  first  state  in  the 
nation  to  protect  black  bears,  initially 
imposing  restrictions  on  harvests  in 
1905.  Then  in  1925,  Pennsylvania  gave 
full  protection  to  cub  bears. 

There  is  some  concern  over  the 
number  of  bears  illegally  killed  in  1979, 
and  the  Game  Commission  is  studying 
the  situation.  At  least  120  cubs  were 
killed  during  the  season,  and  a 
minimum  of  three  adult  bears  were 
killed  illegally. 

Over  the  years,  bear  harvests  have 


EUGENE  WEAVER,  of  Harrison  Valley,  took 
this  240-pound  black  bear  in  Cameron 
County  during  the  1975  season.  It  was  his 
first  bear  hunt. 


generally  been  high  every  other  year.  It 
was  believed  this  happened  because 
females  ordinarily  give  birth  to  cubs 
only  every  other  year.  But  in  1966  and 
1967,  hunters  harvested  605  and  568 
bears,  respectively.  This  was  followed 
by  several  years  of  comparatively  low 
harvests,  only  218  and  295  bears.  When 
it  appeared  that  the  total  population  had 
dropped,  the  season  was  closed  in  1970. 

During  the  1971  two-day  season,  488 
bears  were  taken.  In  the  years  since 
1972  which  have  had  an  open  season,  it 
was  of  one-day  length.  Lower  harvests 
were  recorded  from  1972  through  1975, 
but  after  the  high  harvest  of  605  in  1976 
the  Game  Commission  closed  the  sea- 
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son  for  two  years  to  permit  the  popula- 
tion to  recover. 

Since  Pennsylvania  does  not  have 
bear  hunting  licenses  which  could  con- 
trol numbers  and  locations  of  hunters 
and  sizes  of  harvests,  the  Game  Com- 
mission scheduled  the  1979  bear  hunt 
for  mid-December  in  the  hope  that 
many  of  the  females  would  be  in  dens 
and  not  available  to  hunters.  But  good 
food  supplies  apparently  kept  the  bears 
in  circufation,  except  in  northeastern 
Pennsylvania. 

The  sex  ratio  in  the  1979  harvest  was 
about  equal.  There  were  382  adult 
males  and  354  adult  females  harvested. 
The  cubs  included  60  males,  47  females 
and  13  of  unknown  sex.  One  adult  male 
and  two  adult  females  were  killed  illeg- 
ally. 

The  harvest  of  bears  by  county  is 
shown  in  the  table  at  right. 


ARTHUR  A.  SELL,  Telford,  Pa.,  took  his  black 
bear  trophy  in  Pike  County  during  the  1979 
season.  Examination  by  wildlife  biologists  at 
check  station  gave  a field-dressed  weight  of 
206  pounds. 

Photo  by  CIA  Ed  Sherlinski 


Adult  Adult 


County 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Armstrong 

1 

3 

4 

Blair 

3 

1 

4 

Bradford 

7 

4 

11 

Cambria 

0 

1 

1 

Cameron 

54 

41 

95 

Carbon 

1 

2 

3 

Centre 

11 

18 

29 

Clarion 

2 

3 

5 

Clearfield 

19 

18 

37 

Clinton 

39 

37 

76 

Elk 

25 

35 

60 

Forest 

19 

7 

26 

Huntingdon 

3 

3 

6 

Indiana 

1 

1 

2 

Jefferson 

7 

6 

13 

Lackawanna 

1 

8 

9 

Luzerne 

2 

7 

9 

Lycoming 

36 

23 

59 

McKean 

33 

36 

69 

Mifflin 

3 

7 

10 

Monroe 

6 

7 

13 

Pike 

18 

12 

30 

Potter 

28 

14 

42 

Snyder 

2 

1 

3 

Somerset 

0 

1 

1 

Sullivan 

7 

9 

16 

Tioga 

28 

17 

45 

Union 

5 

8 

13 

Venango 

2 

1 

3 

Warren 

15 

13 

28 

Wayne 

1 

3 

4 

Westmoreland 

2 

3 

5 

Wyoming 

1 

4 

5 

TOTALS 

382 

354 

736 
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Trapper  Education  Program  Approved 


An  educational  program  de- 
signed to  produce  knowledgeable, 
ethical  and  humane  trappers  in 
Pennsylvania  will  be  inaugurated  this 
year  by  the  Game  Commission.  Ap- 
proval for  establishment  of  the  course 
was  given  by  the  Commission  at  its 
January  meeting. 

Since  1958,  the  Game  Commission 
has  administered  a hunter  education 
program,  and  the  trapper  training  pro- 
gram will  parallel  the  hunting  course 
which  to  date  has  trained  over  800,000 
youngsters  in  ethics  and  safety. 

The  new  program  will  take  those  with 
an  interest  in  trapping  and  instill  in 
them  proper  attitudes  on  trapping 
methods  and  ethics.  It  will  also  instruct 
them  on  the  nature  of  animals  which  are 
being  sought  and  principles  of  overall 
trapline  management. 

Emphasis  will  be  plaeed  on  selective 
setting  of  traps  to  keep  non-target 
species  from  being  caught.  Trappers 
will  be  taught  how  to  avoid  catching 
pets,  raptors  and  other  birds,  and  how  to 
safely  release  non-target  animals  and 
birds  from  traps. 

The  new  program  will  not  be  de- 
signed to  recruit  new  trappers,  nor  will 
it  be  intended  to  teach  would-be  trap- 
pers how  to  be  successful  at  taking  fur- 
bearers. 

PGC  and  PTA 

The  course  is  being  developed  by  the 
Game  Commission  in  cooperation  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Trappers  Association. 
Many  of  the  instructors  for  the  course 
are  likely  to  eome  from  the  ranks  of  this 
trapper’s  association. 

District  game  protectors  this  spring 
will  be  going  through  a training  course 
conducted  by  Jack  Weaver,  Game 
Commission  trapper  training  coor- 
dinator. The  eourse  will  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Game  Commission’s 
Division  of  Law  Enforcement,  in  coop- 
eration with  the  Division  of  Information 
and  Education. 

The  district  game  protectors  will  be 
responsible  for  the  recruitment,  train- 
ing and  certification  of  instructors,  and 


the  trapper  training  courses  will  be 
given  throughout  the  state  starting  this 
kill. 

Trapper  training  will  be  parallel  to, 
but  separate  from,  hunter  education. 
Trappers,  like  hunters,  have  a code  of 
ethics,  which  will  be  a key  feature  of  the 
trapping  course.  Courtesy  and 
sportsmanship  are  as  important  for 
trappers  as  they  are  for  hunters,  and  will 
receive  heavy  emphasis  in  the  new 
course. 

High  fur  prices  have  produced  an  all- 
time  peak  in  trapping  interest  in 
Pennsylvania.  It  is  believed  that  a 
minimum  of  135,000  persons  trap  in  the 
Keystone  State,  and  that  at  times  the 
number  exceeds  200,000. 

Real  fiirs  come  from  furbearing  ani- 
mals, which  are  a renewable  natural  re- 
source. Fake  furs  come  from  petroleum, 
which  is  finite  in  availability. 

Demand  for  furs  is  expected  to  re- 
main high  in  the  future,  despite  a shift  in 
fashion  from  long-haired  to  short-haired 
pelts.  The  large  number  of  trappers 
afield  has  naturally  led  to  conflicts  be- 
tween trappers,  houndsmen,  pet  own- 
ers and  landowners. 

Many  of  these  conflicts  involve 
young,  inexperienced  trappers  who 
have  not  been  properly  trained  in  ac- 
ceptable trapping  methods.  While  the 
Pennsylvania  Trappers  Association  has 
been  conducting  trapper  training 
eourses  on  a limited  basis,  the  need  for 
statewide  standards  and  program  objec- 
tives necessitates  involvement  of  the 
state  agency.  Educational  aids  for  the 
course  are  now  being  developed. 

The  Game  Commission,  from  experi- 
ence in  dealing  successfully  with  hunter 
education,  is  in  position  to  assume  the 
leadership  role  in  trapper  training  in  the 
state  and,  indeed,  the  nation. 

The  trapper  training  program  will  be 
on  a voluntary  basis,  as  the  hunter  edu- 
cation program  was  initially.  Hunter 
education  is  now  mandatory  for  all  first- 
time hunters  under  the  age  of  16. 

Subjects  to  be  covered  in  the  trapper 
training  course  will  include,  but  not  be 
limited  to,  landowner  relations. 
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humane  trapping,  courtesy  and 
sportsmanship,  an  ethics  code,  match- 
ing traps  to  animals,  care  and  storage  of 
equipment,  proper  and  acceptable 
methods  of  trapping  on  land  and  in  the 
water,  trap  theft  prevention,  basic  fur 
handling  and  laws  and  regulations  gov- 
erning trapping. 

In  a further  move  to  raise  the  stan- 
dards of  trapping  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
Game  Commission  has  directed  its  staff 
to  seek  changes  in  the  Game  Law  on 
several  trapping  provisions. 

An  amendment  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
body-gripping  traps  on  dry  land  will  be 
sought.  Body-gripping  traps  function  in 
a different  way  than  leg-hold  traps. 
Whereas  a leg-hold  trap  merely  re- 
strains a captured  live  animal,  a body- 


gripping trap  produces  sudden,  intense 
pressure  which  kills  the  animal. 

Many  persons  in  the  anti-trapping 
movement  advocate  the  use  of  body- 
gripping traps  rather  than  leg-hold 
traps.  However,  a body-gripping  trap  is 
very  unforgiving  if  a non-target  species, 
such  as  a pet  dog  or  cat,  is  caught.  Be- 
cause of  the  danger  associated  with 
body-gripping  traps,  the  Game  Com- 
mission hopes  to  prohibit  their  use  on 
dry  land. 

The  Game  Commission  will  also  ask 
the  Legislature  to  require  that  traps  be 
checked  at  least  once  every  26  hours, 
instead  of  the  present  36-hour  require- 
ment. An  increase  in  the  penalty  for 
failure  to  check  traps  within  the  re- 
quired time  period  also  will  be  sought; 
the  present  fine  is  $10,  and  the  Game 
Commission  will  ask  that  the  penalty  be 
increased  to  $25  for  each  trap  not 
checked. 

Finally,  the  Game  Commission  will 
ask  the  Legislature  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
snares  and  deadfalls,  ancient  capturing 
and  killing  devices  which  have  no  place 
in  modern  wildlife  management. 


Letter .... 

Gentlemen: 

My  husband  and  I are  landowners  in  Albany  Township  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  My 
husband  was  very  upset  during  the  past  hunting  season  when  he  discovered  that  hunters 
have  slashed  trees  in  an  extensive  trail  to  keep  from  losing  their  way.  Neighboring  owners 
tell  us  that  bike  reflectors  have  been  nailed  to  trees  for  the  same  reason.  This  certainly  is 
not  good  hunter's  practice  and  we  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  perhaps  use  GAME 
NEWS  to  let  the  public  know  that  such  practices  tend  to  turn  us  more  toward  posting  our 
land. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  

This  letter  is  from  a landowner  in  Berks  County  who  for  years  has  been  a member  of  the 
Game  Commission  s Farm  Game  Program  which  keeps  land  open  to  public  hunting.  The 
problem  should  be  obvious  to  any  sportsman.  We  hope  this  mention  will  cause  these 
practices  to  cease. 
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BoektiaBtief... 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  Game  Commission) 

Speer  Reloading  Manual  Number  Ten,  Omark  Industries,  Inc.,  Lewiston,  Idaho 
83501 , 558  pp.,  $9.50.  This  is  the  latest  in  a highly  respected  series  of  handloading  books 
which  came  out  of  three  decades  of  research  involved  in  designing  and  manufacturing  the 
extensive  line  of  Speer  bullets.  Besides  listing  many  tested  loads  for  centerfire  rifle 
calibers,  a wide  assortment  of  handgun  cartridges,  and  various  muzzleloaders,  there  are 
detailed  instructions  on  handloading  techniques,  information  on  primers  and  powders,  and 
exterior  ballistic  tables  based  on  bullets  of  all  normal  ballistic  coefficients  at  all  reasonable 
velocities.  A highly  useful  book. 

The  Art  of  Building  the  Pennsylvania  Longrifle,  by  Dave  Ehrig,  Chuck  Dixon  and 
Dave  Miller  (who  also  did  the  attractive  and  informative  illustrations).  Published  by  Chuck 
Dixon,  Kempton,  Pa.,  1 79  pp.,  large  format,  spiral  bound  paper,  $1 6.90  delivered.  It  seems 
appropriate  that  this  book  came  out  of  southeastern  Pennsylvania,  where  the  longrifle 
developed.  Tells  in  detail  how  to  breech  a barrel,  build  a stock,  inlet  the  barrel,  install  a lock, 
etc. — everything  necessary  from  the  first  'Td  like  one”  idea  to  actually  shooting  the 
finished  product.  Fascinating  reading  even  if  you  don’t  want  to  build  and  shoot  one  of  these 
beautiful  firearms. 

Ways  of  the  Woods,  By  William  M.  Harlow,  American  Forestry  Association,  1 31 9 1 8th 
St.  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20036,  144  pp.,  $8.50.  Harlow,  a scientist  who  co-authored 
Textbook  of  Dendrology,  here  shows  his  personal  involvement  in  and  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  the  outdoorsman’s  woodcraft.  He  knows  the  old  ways  of  Kephart  and  Nessmuk  as 
well  as — or  better  than — those  of  today’s  lug-soled,  metal-pack-framed  trail  followers,  and 
he  tells  it  all  in  highly  readable  style. 
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Accountability.  Politicians  have  to 
be  accountable  for  their  conduct  these 
days.  So  do  policemen,  doctors,  teachers 
and  parents.  So  do  hunters.  Today  we 
hunters  are  more  accountable  than  ever 
before.  We  pursue  a sport  that  is  full  of 
freedom.  Within  some  limits,  we  are  free  to 
pick  our  place  to  hunt  and  the  firearms  we 
prefer  to  use,  how  long  we  will  hunt  and  in 
what  style.  There  is  very  little  supervision  of 
our  activities  out  there.  All  this  freedom  is 
great,  but  it  carries  with  it  a real  responsibil- 
ity for  our  actions. 

Repercussions  of  misconduct  are  dou- 
ble; it’s  not  just  the  danger  of  being  arrested 
for  violations.  Untagged  traps,  jumping  out 
of  vehicles  to  shoot,  hunting  near  houses 
and  shooting  a second  deer  all  make 
people  mad  and  disgusted.  Slob  hunters 
convert  non -hunters  into  anf/-hunters.  And 
then  the  anti-hunter  puts  us  all  in  the  same 
category  with  the  slob.  Don't  stand  for  that! 
Let  the  slob  know  your  disgust  with  his  ac- 
tions before  he  offends  bystanders.  When 
we  game  protectors  catch  such  an  outlaw, 
we  will  try  to  get  him  out  of  the  woods.  In 
these  days  of  accountability,  the  slob  can't 
be  given  privileges. 

April  1 — DGP  George  Szilvasi  and  I 
travelled  to  our  Southwest  Division  Office  in 
Ligonier  for  big  game  trophy  measuring. 
Game  Commission  personnel  work  in 
teams  using  the  Boone  and  Crockett 
measuring  system.  By  noon  the  building 
was  full  of  people  with  antlers  and  bear 
skulls  moving  among  the  crowd.  An  air  of 
excitement  is  present  as  anxious 
sportsmen  await  the  final  measured  score. 
Each  time  a new  trophy  comes  in  the  word 
passes  and  folks  stretch  to  compare  racks. 
One  old  gentleman  sat  in  a folding  chair,  his 
eyes  full  of  pride  over  the  big  antlers  held  in 
his  lap.  Those  who  take  their  trophy  legally 
have  reason  to  be  proud  and  these  ses- 
sions are  testimony  to  the  fine  hunting 
available  in  Pennsylvania. 

April  3 — Neville  Island  Police  reported  a 
dead  deer  in  the  Ohio  River.  When  Deputy 
"Stretch”  Phillips  and  I arrived  at  the  Dravo 
Corporation  boat  yard,  we  were  taken 
aboard  moored  river  barges.  We  looked 
down  to  see  a large  buck  deer  floating  be- 
tween the  barges.  Apparently  dogs  had 
chased  the  deer  into  the  river  and  he  swam 
to  the  barges,  where  he  became  exhausted 
and  drowned,  unable  to  reach  shore  near- 
by. While  Neville  Island  is  heavily  industrial 
and  residential,  it  is  often  a stopover  for 
deer  crossing  from  the  ridges  on  either  side 
of  the  Ohio. 


By  Bob  MacWilliams 

District  Game  Protector 
Allegheny  County 


April  8 — CIA  John  Badger  supervised  a 
Hunter  Education  Refresher  Course  held  in 
Monroeville  today.  DGP  Sam  Lockerman 
assisted  in  the  day-long  seminar  for  hunter 
education  instructors.  We  covered  new 
materials  available,  muzzleloading  and 
changes  in  the  Game  Law.  These  volun- 
teers annually  give  their  time  to  instruct, 
test  and  certify  thousands  of  first-time 
hunters  in  Pennsylvania.  Since  the  pro- 
gram became  mandatory  in  the  late  ’60s, 
hunting  accidents  have  dropped  sharply 
across  the  state. 

April  9 — Today  I met  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion truck  on  Big  Sewickley  Creek  for  trout 
stocking.  Waterways  Patrolman  Jerry 
Crayton  supervised  the  activity  with  the  will- 
ing assistance  of  local  sportsmen.  I re- 
member stocking  trout  when  I was  a kid  . . . 
lots  of  fish  belly-up  in  those  days.  Nowa- 
days, using  improved  equipment  and 
methods,  we  release  hundreds  of  colorful, 
healthy  trout  into  waters  that  have  actually 
improved  in  quality  since  our  boyhood. 
Here  in  Allegheny  County  miles  of  ap- 
proved trout  waters  receive  fish.  This  is  a 
tribute  to  the  Clean  Streams  Act  and  the 
Fish  Commission. 

April  10 — Special  Waterways  Patrolman 
Don  Kingery  and  I used  a Game  Commis- 
sion portable  radio  and  an  unmarked  vehi- 
cle to  patrol  Pine  Creek  today.  Every  year 
the  same  greed  that  infects  slob  hunters 
overwhelms  slob  anglers  so  that  they  must 
try  to  take  fish  prior  to  open  season.  This 
time  we  just  missed,  finding  only  the  hand- 
line and  salmon  eggs  left  in  retreat.  Fish 
Commission  personnel  spend  countless 
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hours  patrolling  streams  day  and  night  be- 
fore the  season  opens. 

April  12 — This  evening  Southwest  Divi- 
sion Supervisor  Don  MadI  and  I attended 
the  Ruffed  Grouse  Society  Banquet  in 
Pittsburgh.  The  Ruffed  Grouse  Society 
works  to  protect,  maintain  and  improve 
grouse  and  woodcock  habitat.  The  Society, 
headquartered  in  Coraopolis,  is  run  by 
wildlife  professionals  who  work  in  coopera- 
tion with  state  wildlife  agencies.  Here  in  the 
Southwest  Division,  the  Society  has  two 
cooperative  projects  on  Game  Lands.  The 
banquets  are  fund  raisers,  much  like  those 
held  by  Ducks  Unlimited.  Shotguns, 
canoes,  log  splitters  and  other  prizes  are 
raffled  off  to  raise  money.  Auctions  are  held 
where  valuable  wildlife  paintings  and  prints 
are  sold  to  high-bidding  collectors.  The  bot- 
tom line  of  these  gala  events  is  the  serious 
business  of  raising  necessary  funds  in  the 
interest  of  wildlife.  Most  grouse  hunters  are 
true  conservationists,  taking  care  not  to 
overshoot  grouse  coverts  and  putting  time 
into  habitat  enhancement  (producing)  as 
well  as  into  grouse  shooting  (consuming). 

April  18 — People  and  wildlife  often  share 
the  same  habitat.  But  sometimes  this  is 
impossible.  A case  in  point  is  the  Greater 
Pittsburgh  International  Airport.  Every  day 
hundreds  of  planes  land  at  this  busy  airport 
where  deer  occupy  adjoining  fields  and 
woods.  I was  called  to  a meeting  today  with 
Federal  Aviation  officials  and  airport  mana- 
gers to  consider  the  danger  of  deer  on  the 
runways.  We  were  to  seek  solutions  to  the 
problem  this  presents.  We  toured  the  run- 
ways as  a group  and  then  pored  over  aerial 
photos  in  the  conference  room.  The  trouble 
areas  were  identified  and  plans  proposed 
to  fence  these  areas.  Meanwhile,  runway 
construction  and  a new  terminal  will  elimi- 
nate much  of  the  habitat  now  available  to 
deer.  For  a change,  we  are  working  to  re- 
duce wildlife  habitat  with  public  safety  in 
mind. 

April  21  — Our  deputies  gathered  today  at 
SGL  203  in  Wexford  for  a training  session 
to  prepare  several  new  deputies  on  the 
team.  The  afternoon  session  included  foot 
patrol  and  vehicle  patrol,  vehicle  search 


procedures  and  routine  field  check 
methods.  Senior  deputies  assisted  by 
dressing  as  hunters.  They  did  a fine  job, 
giving  the  rookies  a hard  time  as  a slob 
would  under  real  conditions.  This  type  of 
practical  exercise  prepares  the  new  deputy 
for  some  of  the  situations  he  or  she  will 
encounter  afield  in  Game  Law  enforce- 
ment. 

April  22 — McCandless  Police  reported 
an  illegal  duck  killing  on  Pine  Creek  and 
were  holding  evidence.  Upon  arriving,  we 
learned  that  a young  man  had  been  trout 
fishing  and  had  stoned  a duck  to  death.  The 
mallard  male  was  retrieved  by  witnesses, 
who  were  observant  enough  to  take  the 
offender’s  license  number.  The  man  was  a 
hunter  and  admitted  to  knowing  the  law.  He 
was  stunned  when  he  found  out  that  his 
hunting  privileges  would  be  lost  because  of 
the  incident. 

April  29 — Many  folks  would  be  surprised 
to  know  that  wild  turkey  are  hunted  in  Al- 
legheny County,  twenty  minutes  from 
downtown  Pittsburgh.  We  have  a few  poc- 
kets of  habitat  in  this  area  that  have  been 
home  to  wild  turkey  for  many  years.  This 
morning  we  got  out  before  daylight  to  listen 
for  gobblers.  The  woods  were  silent  until 
the  songbirds  stirred.  Only  heard  one  dis- 
tant shot  and  checked  four  hunters.  When  I 
returned  home,  Linda  told  me  that  Ken 
Springer  had  called  to  report  killing  a 19V2- 
pound  gobbler  that  morning  not  far  from  the 
area  we  patrolled. 

April  30 — Neville  Island  Police  called 
again,  this  time  to  report  a deer  in  the  Mar- 
quette Cement  Plant.  When  we  arrived  we 
found  a young  doe  on  the  second  floor  near 
the  limestone  grinding  rollers.  The  deer  had 
probably  been  chased  by  dogs  across  the 
river  and  had  run  up  a loading  ramp.  The 
wrong  move  would  send  the  deer  to  its 
death  in  the  rollers.  We  strung  out  a long 
nylon  net  and  got  behind  the  deer  to  drive  it 
into  the  net.  As  she  kicked  and  struggled 
with  the  net,  we  hog-tied  her  legs  and  put 
her  into  the  vehicle.  The  deer  was  taken  to 
the  Game  Lands  in  Wexford  where  she  was 
carefully  untied  and  released,  bruised  but 
healthy.  Not  many  deer  can  be  saved  in  this 
manner  and  we  savored  the  good  feeling. 
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Advanced  Hunter  Education 

By  John  C.  Behel 

Hunter  Education  Coordinator 


Photo  by  LM  Sam  McFarland 

CIA  DICK  FAGAN  (right)  includes  instruc- 
tions on  skinning,  cleaning  and  cutting  up 
deer,  as  part  of  his  advanced  hunter  educa- 
tion program. 

Advanced  hunter  education 
classes  may  be  just  what  is  needed 
to  improve  hunter  technique.  Addi- 
tional training  classes  over  and  above 
the  minimum  six-hour  course  cover 
more  than  basic  gun  handling.  Provided 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  they  have  proven 
very  popular  and  informative,  and  have 
also  provided  communication  between 
hunters  and  landowners.  Many  adult 
hunters  attend  these  training  sessions. 


Perhaps  the  most  important  aspect  to 
hunter  education  is  developing  hunter 
responsibility.  Hunter  education  pro- 
grams now  include  a section  on  hunter 
ethics.  Maybe  it  is  time  we  thought 
about  just  what  the  hunter  ethic  is.  The 
dictionary  defines  something  ethical  as 
"conforming  to  a standard  of  profes- 
sional conduct.”  Anything  contributing 
to  a hunter’s  knowledge  and  expertise 
certainly  improves  the  image  of  hunting 
and  the  hunter. 

A popular  advanced  hunter  education 
program  on  care  and  cleaning  of  game, 
deer  specifically,  was  presented  by  CIA 
Dick  Fagan  at  the  Game  Commission’s 
Southeast  Division  Office  in  Reading. 
This  is  one  of  Dick  s most  popular 
hunter  education  programs.  Many 
hunters  do  not  know  how  to  care  for 
game,  and  deer  pose  a special  problem 
for  some.  Dick  does  a thorough  job  from 
beginning  to  finish,  including  instruc- 
tions on  custom  cutting  for  the  freezer. 
This  adds  a sense  of  completeness  to  the 
act  of  hunting,  for  nothing  takes  away 
more  from  the  ethics  of  hunting  than  the 
waste  of  game. 

Some  hunters,  excited  about  killing 
their  first  deer,  forget  they  have  a 
loaded  gun  in  their  hands.  So  the  begin- 
ning of  Fagan  ’s  program  discusses  safety 
and  tells  where  to  place  that  gun  before 
starting  to  field-dress  the  deer.  On  occa- 
sion, hunters  have  reported  leaving 
their  guns  behind. 

Probably  the  hardest  part  of  the  job  is 
knowing  where  to  start  and  removing 
the  entrails.  Dick  does  this  job  twice  to 
demonstrate  the  procedure.  Splitting 
the  pelvic  bone  is  a little  tricky  with  a 
knife,  but  easy  with  a hatchet  or  small 
hand  saw  if  you  have  one.  Most  hunters 
are  not  that  optimistic.  However,  prep- 
aration before  the  hunt  is  a most  impor- 
tant contribution  to  a successful  hunt. 

Tagging  and  dragging  are  discussed. 
A deer  dragged  improperly  can  be  tough 
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to  haul,  snagging  on  evei'y  hush  and 
tree.  In  addition,  the  deer  seems  to  get 
heavier  the  farther  you  liave  to  drag. 
Onee  home,  it’s  all  downhill.  Two 
methods  of  skinning  are  demonstrated, 
using  a tripod  and  trestle.  Biology  of  the 
deer  is  covered,  including  discussion  of 
whether  the  scent  glands  on  the  hind 
legs  should  be  removed  or  not.  Gaping, 
an  important  procedure  on  trophy  deer 
intended  for  taxidermy,  is  discussed. 
Finalh',  aging  is  covered,  but  Dick 
states,  “To  mo.st  hunters  a deer  is  a deer, 
and  they  are  not  greatly  interested  in 
how  old  it  is,  for  aging  has  nothing  to  do 
with  getting  this  job  done.” 

In  the  PGC  s Southwest  Division, 
several  district  game  protectors  present 
advanced  programs  on  behalf  of  hunter/ 
landowner  relations.  Hunters  are  taken 
right  to  the  landowners  to  demonstrate 
hunter  ethics,  specificalK'  courtesy,  re- 
spect and  sportsmanship.  From  this 
hands-on  program,  awareness  of  hunter 
responsibilities  and  professionalism  are 
graphically  presented.  Better  com- 
munications are  established  between 
hunters  and  landowners,  and  better  im- 
derstanding  of  problems  is  developed 
when  it’s  seen  how  a few  slob  hunters 
can  downgrade  the  image  of  hunting. 

One  part  of  the  course  shows  the  de- 
fined 150-yard  safety  zone  around  oc- 
cupied buildings.  It  was  found  that  in 
most  cases  adult  hunters  could  not  accu- 
rately estimate  150  yards.  Estimates 
were  usually  far  short,  even  less  than 
100  yards.  Nlany  did  not  know  how  far 
away  from  such  buildings  they  should 
stay.  On  an  e.xamination  comprising  25 


A TAX-DEDUCTIBLE  contribution  of  S5  or 
more  will  bring  you  the  decal  shown  above, 
an  embroidered  jacket  patch,  and  informa- 
tion on  the  Game  Commission's  new  pro- 
gram, “Working  Together  for  Wildlife,” 
whose  purpose  is  managing  all  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's mammals  and  birds,  not  just  game. 
Won’t  you  help?  Order  from  GAME  NEWS. 


questions  taken  from  the  “Digest  of 
Pennsylvania  Hunting  and  Trapping 
Regulations,”  only  37  out  of  109  knew 
the  correct  distance. 

What  advaneed  hunter  education 
provides  is  additional  knowledge  that 
contributes  to  professionalism  and 
hunter  ethics.  Hunter  ethics  apply  that 
knowledge  to  hunting  and  extend  cour- 
tesy, respect  and  sportsmanship  to 
landowners,  wildlife  and  hunting  com- 
panions. 


BeokiinBHtf.. . 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  Game  Commission) 


Hey  Pup,  Fetch  It  Up!,  by  Bill  Tarrant,  Sun  Trails  Publishing  Co.,  P.O.  Box  684, 
Scottsdale,  Ariz.,  85252,  499  pp.,  $24.95.  In  Tarrant’s  view,  God  proved  His  love  of  man 
when  He  gave  him  the  dog.  Anyone  who  thinks  thoughts  like  that  has  to  be  worth  listening 
to.  This  volume  is  subtitled  “the  complete  retriever  training  book,”  and  that  it  is.  Truth  is, 
nobody  writing  about  dogs  does  it  better  than  Tarrant,  so  if  you  need  help  in  this  field,  or  just 
like  reading  about  dogs,  this  is  a great  one  to  go  with. 
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PICK  UP  ANY  trapping  magazine, 
page  through  the  ads  and  you  will 
find  lure  makers  screaming  for  animal 
glands.  Animal  “glands”*  are  worth  big 
money  on  today’s  market,  yet  trappers 
are  reluctant  to  extract  glands  and  usu- 
ally end  up  burying  them  along  with  the 
skinned-out  carcasses.  Perhaps  some  of 
the  blame  here,  if  there’s  blame  to  be 
placed,  rests  with  the  mystery  in  which 
the  lure  industry  has  cloaked  itself  over 
the  years.  Lure  making  has  traditionally 
been  classified  top  secret  by  the  man- 
ufacturers, and  the  contents  sections  of 
most  of  their  labels  proudly  declare  sec- 
ret ingredients.  Also,  little  has  been 
published  concerning  the  sub  ject  of  col- 
lecting glands.  So  it  is  understandable 
that  the  average  trapper  leaves  the 
murky  business  of  collecting  glands  to 
the  experts. 

In  all  fairness  to  the  industry,  it  is 
understandable  why  they  prefer  to  deal 
with  the  experts.  In  the  first  place,  the 
average  trapper  is  not  able  to  furnish  the 
amount  of  glands  that  the  lure  profes- 
sion demands . It  becomes  a major  hassle 
for  lure  makers  to  try  to  process  two  or 
three  glands  sent  in  by  individual  trap- 
pers when  they  can  purchase  them  by 
the  gallon  from  operators  of  fur  farms 
and  professional  long  liners.  Secondly, 
there  is  a definite  advantage  for  lure 
makers  to  buy  glands  from  reliable 
sources,  for  the  trapper  must  know  pre- 
cisely what  glands  to  take  and  how  to 
take  care  of  them.  This  is  especially  im- 
portant. Not  only  do  different  lure  mak- 
ers use  different  parts  but  each  also  pre- 
fers that  they  be  handled  according  to 
specific  instructions.  Nevertheless, 
many  lure  makers  are  still  willing  to 
purchase  glands  from  trappers,  even  in 
small  amounts,  provided  they  are  han- 
dled properly.  For  the  trapper  this 
means  extra  dollars  that  he  would 
othei'wise  be  throwing  away,  and  the 
fuller  use  of  a valuable  natural  resource. 

Contact  Local  Buyer 

The  trapper  who  is  interested  in  sell- 
ing glands  should  first  contact  his  local 
fur  buyer  to  ascertain  which  lure  makers 
may  be  interested  in  buying  glands.  Fur 
dealers  are  closer  to  this  part  of  the  in- 
dustry than  the  average  trapper  is. 
Other  sources  of  such  information  are 
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trapping  magazines  such  as  The  Trap- 
per, The  Voice  of  the  Trapper,  and  Fur, 
Fish  and  Game.  It  is  absolutely  impor- 
tant that  the  trapper  locate  a prospective 
market  long  before  the  season  opens  to 
learn  how  that  particular  dealer  wants 
the  glands  handled.  Some  prefer  a little 
fur  left  around  the  anus  of  the  fox  while 
others  want  them  clean,  some  want  cer- 
tain parts  separated  from  other  parts, 
some  want  them  packed  in  salt,  some 
want  them  frozen,  some  just  want  them 
plain,  and  so  on.  Therefore,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  contact  somebody  in  the  business 
before  starting  or  it  will  be  a waste  of 
time,  energy,  money  and  the  resource. 

Only  four  furbearers  in  Pennsylvania 
have  glands  suitable  for  the  lure  indus- 
try: foxes  (both  red  and  gray),  mink, 
skunks,  and  beavers.  Raccoon  glands 
are  not  generally  used  for  formulating 
lure,  which  is  just  as  well  because  in  this 
state  the  raccoon  is  classified  as  a game 
animal  rather  than  a furbearer.  As  such, 
its  parts  (other  than  the  pelt)  cannot  be 
sold.  Muskrat  parts  are  in  high  demand, 
but  spring  muskrats  are  needed  because 
that  is  when  the  sexual  musk  glands  are 
the  most  potent.  Of  course,  we  have  no 
spring  muskrat  season  in  Pennsylvania 
because  of  the  serious  impact  such  a 
season  could  have  on  the  reproduction 
of  that  species. 

Canning  jars  work  well  for  storing  the 
various  glands.  They  can  be  labeled  so 
the  glands  can  be  readily  separated  ac- 
cording to  a particular  dealer’s  instruc- 
tions. The  jars  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  with  boiling  water  to  remove 
foreign  odors.  Also,  don’t  smoke  in  the 
area  while  glands  are  being  extracted  or 
stored.  With  a thin-bladed,  carefully 
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honed  knife  added  to  your  list  of  gear, 
you  are  ready  to  begin. 

Fox  glands  are  separated  according  to 
species.  Don’t  try  to  fool  the  lure  dealer 
by  mixing  them  together.  He’s  a profes- 
sional and  will  generally  detect  a dis- 
crepancy which  will  ruin  your  credibil- 
ity and  cost  you  a good  customer. 

The  most  important  gland  on  a fox  is 
the  anal  gland.  Cut  around  the  anus, 
pull  it  out  and  snip  off,  leaving  about 
four  inches  of  large  intestine  attached. 
Then  remove  all  the  reproductive 
glands.  Cut  off  the  ear  stubs  that  are  left 
on  the  skull  after  skinning  and  save 
them.  Save  the  body  fat  which  is  re- 
moved from  the  pelt  and  carcass.  Also, 
cut  off  the  foot  pads  (some  dealers  prefer 
the  whole  foot).  Now  open  the  abdomi- 
nal cavity  and  remove  the  following: 
liver,  gall  (the  gall  is  a thin  sac  filled  with 
fluid  and  located  between  the  lobes  of 
the  liver),  kidneys,  stomach  contents 
(sometimes  the  stomach  itself)  and  the 
bladder  with  its  contents.  Remove  the 
glands  located  in  the  pit  under  each 
front  leg.  These  are  yellow  or  brownish 
colored  globs  of  fatty  material.  Also  re- 
move the  hock  glands  from  the  legs. 
Finally,  open  the  skull  and  remove  the 
brain.  Properly  prepared,  these  glands 
are  bringing  from  $60  to  $100  a gallon  or 
up  to  $30  a quart. 

Save  the  same  glands  from  a mink  that 
you  save  from  a fox,  except  possibly  the 
stomach  contents.  Of  course  you  will 
want  to  include  the  musk  glands  which 
are  located  near  the  vent.  The  musk- 
glands  are  the  most  important  glands 
taken  from  a mink. 

About  the  only  glands  saved  from  a 
beaver  are  the  two  castors  and  oil 
glands.  They  are  located  on  either  side 
of  the  vent.  They  are  large  and  obvious. 
Separate  the  oil  glands  from  the  castors. 


The  oil  glands  are  fatt>’  sacs  containing 
valuable  oils.  One  is  attached  to  each 
castor.  Clean  the  excess  flesh  and  fat 
from  the  castors  and  store  them  in  the 
freezer  or  hang  them  in  a well  ventilated 
area  to  dry.  Dr\'  castors  bring  about  $40 
a pound  and  green  castors  a little  less. 
However,  some  lure  dealers  will  only 
buy  green  castors. 

Of  all  the  animals  whose  glands  are 
used  for  lure,  the  most  obvious  is  the 
skunk.  Skunk  essence  is  used  as  a base  in 
nearly  all  canine  lures  and  commands  a 
premium  price  on  the  lure  market. 
Skunk  essence  can  be  extracted  with  a 
hypodermic  needle.  Carefully  remove 
the  scent  sacs  located  on  each  side  of  the 
vent.  Pierce  the  sac  in  the  middle  and 
draw  out  the  yellowish-green  liquid. 
The  liquid  can  be  stored  in  a clean,  air- 
tight jar.  Save  the  empty  sacs  because 
they  are  sold  separate  from  the  pure 
essence.  This  whole  operation  demands 
a steady  hand,  a brave  heart  and  under- 
standing neighbors.  As  much  as  one 
ounce  of  essence  can  sometimes  be  ex- 
trated  from  a single  animal.  Skunk  es- 
sence sells  for  upwards  of  $15  per  ounce. 

Another  product  that  can  be  mar- 
keted to  lure  dealers  is  skunk  fat.  Re- 
move and  save  all  the  fat  scraped  from 
the  pelt  and  body.  Skunk  fat  sometimes 
brings  about  $10  a quart  if  properly 
cared  for. 

As  can  be  readily  seen,  animal  glands 
have  considerable  value.  But  as  pointed 
out  earlier,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  trapper  to  contact  a prospective 
buyer  ahead  of  time  to  ascertain  exactly 
how  the  glands  should  be  handled. 


‘Actually,  glands,  their  contents,  and  other  or- 
gans and  liquids  are  used;  lure  makers  refer  to  all 
these  materials  as  glands,  and  that's  how  I'm 
using  the  term  here. 
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SCS — Ready  to  Help! 

A dirt  lane  winds  across  a meadow 
stream  and  climbs  slowly  between  two 
plowed  fields.  Both  farms  are  old  ones  and 
have  been  cultivated  for  many  years.  To  the 
casual  observer  the  fields  look  similar;  a 
closer  look  reveals  major  differences. 

The  farmer  to  the  right  of  the  lane  has 
worked  his  soil  in  the  same  way  for  dec- 
ades. He  and  others  before  him  have 
plowed  up  and  down  the  gentle  slope  that 
makes  up  a major  portion  of  the  neat  rec- 
tangular patch.  In  recent  years,  the  farmer 
has  had  to  plow  around  the  massive  lime- 
stone bedrock  that  sticks  through  the  soil. 
The  farmer’s  soil  has  been  washing  down 
those  rows  for  years.  Most  of  the  good  top- 
soil is  gone  now  and  he  works  the  clay 
subsoil  as  best  he  can. 

The  field  to  the  left  of  the  lane  isn’t  ar- 
ranged in  neat  blocks.  Instead,  long  narrow 
swaths  of  different  crops  snake  around  the 
slope.  A series  of  waterways  directs  water 
along  the  hillside  and  carries  it  slowly  and 
harmlessly  to  the  meadow  stream.  There 
are  no  outcroppings  on  this  field,  just  sta- 
ble, well-managed  soil. 

The  differences  in  the  two  farms  reflect 
the  differences  in  attitudes  of  the  land- 
owners  toward  their  land.  The  first  farmer 
expects  the  land  to  produce  forever  without 
more  than  minimal  investment  of  money 
and  effort  on  his  part.  The  second  farmer 
realizes  the  land  is  a resource,  one  that 
must  be  continually  protected  and  nurtured 
in  order  to  keep  it  in  place  and  to  keep  it 
productive. 

The  second  farmer  had  accepted  the 
help  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
(SCS)  and  the  local  district  many  years 
ago.  The  initial  investment  to  lay  out  new 
contour  strips  and  to  grade  the  slope  into  a 
series  of  waterways  has  been  returned  to 
the  owner  many  times.  This  farmer  is  but 


one  of  many  who  have  turned  to  the  SCS 
for  help  in  solving  their  soil  and  water  prob- 
lems. 

Actually,  this  kind  of  technical  planning 
assistance  is  just  one  aspect  of  the  task  of 
the  SCS.  Since  1 935,  SCS  has  worked  with 
government  and  planning  agencies,  de- 
velopers, and  local  resource  groups  to  de- 
velop sound  soil  and  water  conservation 
practices.  The  SCS  has  a broad  collection 
of  engineers,  soil  scientists,  biologists, 
foresters  and  other  professional  resource 
scientists  on  its  staff.  Together,  they  have 
protected  vast  areas  of  our  land  and  soil — 
and  largely  go  unrecognized  by  most  of  us 
for  their  efforts. 

The  SCS  also  supports  and  encourages 
environmental  and  conservation  education 
programs  in  local  schools.  Just  how  can  the 
typical  classroom  teacher,  scout  leader  or 
other  youth  leader  make  use  of  this  agency 
and  its  resources? 

First  of  all,  the  SCS  has  a broad  range  of 
publications  that  educators  find  useful. 
These  are  available  from  the  local  SCS  of- 
fice or  the  state  office  in  Harrisburg.  Let’s 
take  a look  at  some  of  them. 

“Teaching  Soil  and  Water  Conservation: 
A Classroom  and  Field  Guide’’  is  a collec- 
tion of  twenty-two  activities  that  deal  with 
soil  and  water  conservation.  Youngsters 
can  duplicate  some  of  the  soil  building  pro- 
cesses, measure  the  sediment  load  of  a 
stream  and  much  more.  This  is  a good  col- 
lection of  solid  activities  written  in  a practi- 
cal, easy-to-use  format. 

“Sediment — It’s  Filling  Harbors,  Lakes 
and  Roadside  Ditches’’  and  “Know  Your 
Soil’’  are  1 5-page  bulletins  that  discuss  the 
general  nature  of  soil  erosion  and  soil  sur- 
veys. Both  could  be  used  by  junior  and 
senior  high  students  as  supplements  to  the 
regular  textbooks  or  for  library  research 
projects. 

“Grass  Makes  Its  Own  Food”  is  a fold-out 
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brochure  that  depicts  photosynthesis  of 
plants  through  a multicolor  diagram.  With 
the  help  of  busy  little  elves,  the  grass  man- 
ufactures food  and  oxygen  while  depend- 
ing on  the  soil  for  water  and  nutrients. 
Youngsters  in  the  8-12  year  range  can  use 
this  best. 

“Conservation  and  the  Water  Cycle”  is 
another  fold-out  brochure  depicting  the 
water  cycle.  The  soil  profile  makes  it  espe- 
cially useful  for  illustrating  the  subsurface 
movement  of  water,  water  table,  springs 
and  other  portions  of  the  cycle  not  readily 
observed  directly.  Elementary  and  secon- 
dary age  youngsters  would  find  this 
brochure  helpful. 

"Invite  Birds  to  Your  Home”  describes  a 
number  of  plants  that  provide  food  and 
cover  for  birds  and  a variety  of  mammals.  It 
contains  color  photos  of  recommended 
plant  species  and  offers  a few  tips  on  mak- 
ing plantings  for  wildlife  on  your  land.  Stu- 
dents could  use  this  information  to  plan  a 
wildlife  area  on  the  school  grounds. 


Air  Pollutants 

It’s  often  amazing  to  see  how  far  re- 
moved from  environmental  problems  many 
students  consider  themselves  to  be.  Ac- 
tivities that  zero  in  on  their  individual  life- 
styles and  day-to-day  activities  can  there- 
fore have  significant  impact  on  their  percep- 


“Conservation  Plants  for  the  Northeast” 
is  similar  to  the  last  item  but  goes  into  more 
detail  on  more  plant  species.  The  40-page 
book  could  actually  serve  as  a photo-field 
guide  to  the  60  species  it  includes. 

Finally,  the  SCS  reprints  articles  dealing 
with  environmental  education  from  their 
Soil  Conservation  magazine.  These  re- 
prints are  termed  environmental  quality 
aids  and  describe  noteworthy  projects  that 
have  been  conducted  by  groups  of  people 
across  the  country.  They  are  full  of  ideas  for 
your  group  or  school  class. 

In  addition  to  printed  materials,  a number 
of  35mm  slide  programs  are  available  on  a 
free-loan  basis.  Topics  deal  with  land  use, 
alternatives  to  dams  for  flood  control,  out- 
door classroom  ideas  and  the  loss  of  farm 
land. 

The  SCS  is  ready  to  help  if  they  can. 
Contact  your  local  field  office  or  write  to 
Fred  Bubb,  SCS  State  Office,  P.O.  Box 
985,  Federal  Square  Station,  Harrisburg, 
Pa.  17109. 


om  YOUR  Car 

tion  of  their  personal  environmental  roles. 

As  an  example  of  this  type  of  activity,  ask 
your  students  to  calculate  the  amount  of  air 
pollutants  contributed  by  their  family  car  in 
one  year.  The  calculations  are  simple,  as 
shown  in  the  table  below. 


Gallons/Year 


Miles  Driven/Year 
Miles/Gallon 


Gallons/Year 

1000 


X 1 .5  Tons  Carbon  Monoxide 


Your  Carbon  Monoxide 
(Tons) 


Gallons/Year 

1000 


X 300  Pounds  Hydrocarbons 


Your  Hydrocarbons 
(Pounds) 


Gallons/Year 

1000 


1 00  Pounds  Nitrogen  Oxides 


Your  Nitrogen  Oxides 
(Pounds) 


Example:  A car  driven  15,000  miles/ 
year  at  25  miles/gallon  would  contribute  .9 
tons  of  carbon  monoxide,  180  pounds  of 
hydrocarbons  and  60  pounds  of  nitrogen 
oxides. 

Emphasize  the  use  of  actual  figures 
when  possible  rather  than  “national  aver- 
ages.” Such  mean  values  tend  to  minimize 
individual  differences  and  support  the  ar- 
gument that  says,  “Well,  I'm  not  much  dif- 


ferent from  anyone  else.  Why  should  I 
bother  to  change  my  habits?” 

Plot  the  results  in  a histogram  in  an 
anonymous  way  so  that  students  can  see 
the  differences  but  will  not  be  able  to  con- 
nect any  value  with  any  class  member. 

Follow-up  discussions  could  include  the 
reasons  for  differences,  the  validity  of  the 
reasons  and  various  ways  to  reduce  con- 
sumption. 
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PAGING  THROUGH  a botany  book 
the  other  day,  I came  upon  some 
drawings.  The  first  showed  a grass  plant 
of  the  sort  greening  fields  and  vacant  lots 
everywhere — the  kind  I like  to  pluck 
and  hold  in  the  corner  of  my  mouth  and 
taste  tangy  sour  on  a fine  spring  day. 

The  second  drawing  showed  the 
plant’s  stem  enlarged  ten  times.  It 
looked  like  any  grass  stem  examined 
under  a hand  lens:  leaves  branching  off 
each  side  like  those  of  corn,  revealing 
the  next  beneath,  sheathing  the  stalk. 

The  third  drawing  depicted  a leaf 
magnified  100  times.  Individual  cells 
stood  out  like  bricks,  and  parallel  veins 
of  xylem  and  phloem  sculpted  the  sur- 
face. I remembered  similar  scenes 
through  a college  microscope. 

The  next  drawing,  at  1,000  magnifica- 
tions, got  me  into  a leaf  through  a hole  in 
the  epidermis.  Inside  were  cells  of  the 
spongy  mesophyll,  where  high-energy 
compounds  are  manufactured  through 
photosynthesis. 

The  fifth  drawing,  showing  a cell’s  in- 
terior, was  better  yet.  At  10,000  mag- 
nifications, chloroplasts,  vacuoles,  and 
mitochondria  orbited  the  nucleus.  A 
caption  explained  that  these  general  fea- 
tures, excepting  the  chloroplasts,  re- 
sembled inner  workings  of  all  plant  and 
animal  cells. 

Drawing  six:  "Gell  interior  magnified 
100,000  times.  Chromatin  material 
within  the  nucleus  contains  strands  of 
DNA  in  which  the  cell’s  information  is 
stored.  The  Golgi  apparatus  is  packag- 
ing and  transporting  newly  manufac- 
tured molecules.  ” 

Obviously.  Well,  not  really;  to  me  the 
scene  suggested  clouds  wafting  over  a 
planet  carpeted  with  . . . grass.  The 
nucleus  was  the  planet,  the  endoplasmic 
reticulum  (a  cell  communications  and 
transport  network)  looked  like  clouds, 
and  the  chromatin  was  the  grass.  The 
newly  manufactured  molecules  resem- 
bled satellites  drifting  off  the  planet  into 
space.  Which,  in  a way,  they  were. 

I turned  the  page  for  the  next  draw- 
ing, but  text  covered  the  sheet.  Why 
had  the  artist  stopped?  The  book  held 
650  more  pages;  I was  ready  for  650 
more  revelations,  each  stranger  and 
more  compelling  than  the  last. 

I have  always  been  fascinated  by  in- 


Ohuck 


tricacy.  Food  chains,  life  cycles,  and  the 
inner  workings  of  organisms  hold  me 
spellbound.  I do  not  have  to  search  to 
find  universes  in  leaves  of  grass,  deer 
antlers,  honeybee  colonies,  or  bird 
wings. 

Gonsider  the  flock  I saw  out  my  win- 
dow when  I laid  the  botany  book  down. 
A mixed  batch  of  redwings  and  cowbirds 
flew  over  farmland  a quarter-mile  dis- 
tant. They  swirled,  vanished  as  they 
turned  in  my  direction,  banked  and 
reappeared,  in  unison  catching  morning 
light  to  glint  like  thrown  ice. 

Gowbirds  around  barns  are  drab, 
bothersome  creatures,  but  like  all  birds 
they  are  marvels  of  engineering.  An  in- 
dividual bird  possesses  hundreds  of 
feathers,  structures  that  probably 
evolved  from  reptilian  scales. 

Divided  by  Shaft 

Each  feather  is  divided  by  a shaft. 
Branching  off  both  sides  of  the  shaft  and 
giving  the  feather  its  classic  shape  are 
several  hundred  barbs,  soft,  toothpick- 
like extensions  made  of  dead  cells. 
Fringing  each  barb  are  microscopic  bar- 
bules  (in  the  crane,  up  to  600  per  barb). 
Half  of  the  barbules  bear  microscopic 
hooks,  the  other  half  flanges.  Hooks  on 
one  barbule  grab  flanges  on  a neighbor, 
uniting  into  a sturdy  airfoil.  If  barbs 
should  separate,  a bird  need  only  draw 
the  rumpled  feather  through  its  beak: 
preening  re-locks  hooks  and  flanges,  re- 
storing the  vane. 

A hundred  birds  times  two  hundred 
feathers  times  three  hundred  barbs 
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times  four  hundred  barbules.  Two 
thousand  million  barbules  (give  or  take  a 
few  hundred  million)  in  that  twisting, 
turning,  whipping-past-the-eaves- 
and-disappearing  formation. 

Intricacy.  To  the  mindful  eye  it  crops 
up  everywhere,  provoking  awe,  lending 
a disquieting  aspect  to  things  familiar. 
Look  long  enough  at  your  own  hand, 
and  it  becomes  strange  and  new.  Pick  a 
mushroom,  turn  it  over,  and  peer 
through  a lens  at  the  gills.  The  pure 
white  tissue  is  riddled  with  holes  and 
chock-full  of  interlopers. 

One  common  mushroom  insect  is  the 
springtail,  a wingless,  segmented  crea- 
ture with  a forked  belly  structure  it  re- 
leases like  a spring  to  help  it  jump  about. 
My  field  guide  reports  2,000  species, 
and  populations  of  millions  to  the  acre. 

Springtails  have  eyes  and  antennae. 
They  seem  heedless  of  each  other  but 
anxious  to  escape  the  glare  of  a micro- 
scope’s lamp,  retreating  between  mush- 
room gills  or  springing  off  the  field  of 
view.  What  picture  do  they  draw  of  their 
surroundings?  Some  persons  suggest 
only  the  simplest,  unspecialized  crea- 
tures, the  protozoa,  perceive  the  world 
as  it  truly  is.  The  rest  of  us — springtails, 
cowbirds,  humans — rely  on  stimuli 
selected  by  intricate  organs  and,  in  most 
cases,  further  edited  by  brains.  We  do 
not  get  the  whole  message,  although 
springtails  probably  come  close. 

In  any  case.  I’ve  been  less  avid  about 
feasting  on  wild  mushrooms  since  I dis- 
covered springtails.  At  one  time  I had  a 
hard  time  swallowing  the  fact  that  a 
mushroom  is  fruit  of  a much  larger,  hid- 
den organism.  No  primitive  reproduc- 
tive cycle  here:  fungus  x must  meet 
compatible  fungus  y to  create,  beneath 
the  oak  bark  or  in  the  humus,  fertile 
fungus  z,  which  ultimately  sprouts 
mushrooms  that  release  spores,  micro- 
scopic unicellular  packages  functioning 
as  seeds.  No  wonder  a mycologist  gets 
mad  when  he  finds  a mushroom  kicked 
to  pieces  by  a casual  boot. 

We  should  take  nothing  for  granted 
where  life  is  concerned.  Nature  doesn’t. 
Spores  scatter,  sperm  swim,  eggs  float, 
all  in  mind-boggling  numbers.  Each  re- 
sulting life,  from  the  simplest  springtail 
to  the  most  highly  evolved  mammal,  is  a 
miracle. 
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Sometimes  we  find  life  locked  in  a 
cycle  so  intricate  its  very  existence 
seems  impossible.  I came  upon  one  of 
these  gifted  beings  writhing  in  a tire  rut 
on  a woods  road.  It  was  a foot  long, 
skinny  and  olf-white,  its  head  indistin- 
guishable from  its  tail:  a horsehair 
worm . 

Annie  Dillard,  a most  eloq^uent 
naturalist,  describes  the  creature  s life 
cycle  in  her  book  Pilgrim  at  Tinker 
Creek.  The  worm  starts  off,  she  says,  as 
one  of  many  eggs  attached  to  underwa- 
ter vegetation.  After  hatching,  the  larva 
swims  about  until  it’s  eaten,  dies,  or 
finds  and  bores  its  way  into  a suitable 
aquatic  host — a dragonfly  nymph,  for 
instance.  The  laiwa  grows  and  prospers 
at  the  nymph’s  expense.  At  the  right 
time  it  somehow  escapes  and  swims  to- 
ward shore,  where  it  encysts  itself  on  a 
submerged  plant. 

All  well  and  good;  improbable,  but 
not  impossible.  Says  Dillard,  “Now  the 
coincidences  begin.  ” 

First,  the  water  level  of  the  home  en- 
vironment must  fall  to  let  a land  insect 
happen  by.  The  insect  must  be  the  right 
kind  (a  certain  species  of  grasshopper, 
say),  and  it  must  eat  the  plant  with  the 
encysted  worm. 

New  Host 

In  its  new  host,  the  horsehair  worm 
again  feeds  on  living  tissue.  Soon  it  ap- 
proaches adulthood.  The  grasshopper 
excretes  the  worm,  or  it  gets  out  some 
other  way.  If  the  grasshopper  was  too  far 
from  water,  all  of  nature’s  work  and 
some  pretty  fortuitous  circumstances  go 
for  naught.  But  if  water  is  close  by, 
there’s  a chance:  heavy  rain  may  wash 
the  horsehair  worm  into  a pond  or  a 
stream  where  it  may  (or  may  not)  find  a 
mate,  lay  colossal  numbers  of  eggs,  and 
keep  the  chain  intact. 

The  horsehair  worm  I found  didn’t 
seem  to  be  going  anywhere.  It  lay  in  the 
mud  like  discarded  fishing  line.  I did  not 
know  then  of  the  creature’s  perilous  life 
cycle  and  did  nothing  to  help  it.  (Don’t 
know  if  I would  today,  either;  I usually 
remain  neutral  in  such  affairs.)  As  I re- 
call, though,  a cloudburst  came  up  later 


that  afternoon,  and  there  was  a shallow 
creek  trickling  a few  yards  away,  so 
maybe  the  traveler  made  it  safely  to  wa- 
ter. 

The  chance  of  an  individual  horsehair 
worm  completing  its  cycle  is  infinitesi- 
mal. Yet  horsehair  worms  perpetuate. 
Nature  usually  hedges  its  bet  on  a 
species  by  covering  all  the  numbers — 
with  eggs  in  every  basket,  some  are 
bound  to  hatch.  Not  so  with  a few  of  the 
larger  life  forms.  When  the  last  blue 
whale  bellies  up  on  the  sea,  the  chroma- 
tin code  to  its  awesome  life  broken,  the 
horesehair  worm  will  still  be  waving  its 
tenuous  head. 

The  planet  will  shrug.  A quiet  swell- 
ing of  life  will  fill  the  void,  readjust  a 
food  chain  here,  fill  a niche  there.  Man 
may  notice,  but  man  will  not  be  here 
forever,  either. 

The  honeybee  in  her  dark  hive  will 
still  dance  controlled  rhythms  telling 
her  sisters  where  to  fly  for  nectar. 

An  old  goose  leading  his  migrant  band 
up  the  Mississippi  will  listen  with  his  left 
ear  to  storms  in  the  Rockies,  with  his 
right  to  Atlantic  surf. 

A transparent  moon  will  roll  the  tides. 
Seasons  come  and  go.  Mountains  rise  up 
as  continents  collide. 

A life  will  latch  onto  a moment,  hang 
there,  and  redistribute. 

Intricacy  tightens  through  a grass 
plant  past  the  space  between  electron 
and  nucleus.  It  billows  to  planets, 
galaxies,  quasars,  and  beyond.  Just  as 
our  microscopes  exhaust  their  powers 
on  the  first  universe,  our  telescopes  fade 
against  the  second.  Our  intellects?  They 
quail  at  prospects  of  both. 

I find  myself  suspended  between  the 
voids,  tormented  like  the  monkey  in  the 
middle  in  that  old  childhood  game. 

I read  about  cycles,  instincts,  webs, 
inner  workings.  I ponder  trivia  picked 
from  texts,  teachers,  and  time  spent 
looking.  In  confusion  I return  to  a 
proverb  of  Lao  Tzu:  “Renounce  wis- 
dom. Give  up  learning  and  put  an  end  to 
your  troubles.” 

If  everything  is  intricate,  everything 
is  simple.  In  the  end  it  may  be  enough  to 
see,  to  feel,  to  sense. 
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National  Indoor  is  . . . 


Title  Time 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  from  the  Author 


AS  National  Archery  Association  en- 
ters another  decade  of  U.S.  indoor 
tournaments  at  Harrisburg  on  April  5-6, 
it  presents  a special  challenge  to 
Pennsylvania  archers.  Since  the  domi- 
nance of  John  Williams  in  the  first  three 
years  beginning  in  1970,  the  top  spots  in 
the  major  events  have  gone  to  archers 
from  other  states. 

State  shooters  had  things  much  their 
own  way  in  the  early  years  of  the  Na- 
tional Indoor.  For  e.xample,  in  the  sec- 
ond tournament  Pennsylvanians 
claimed  the  first  eight  high  scores  for 
men  and  seven  out  of  the  top  ten  for 
women.  But  in  the  1979  tournament, 
Bert  Majetic,  Ambridge,  registered  a 
fifth  place  for  Pennsylvania’s  best  score 
for  men  although  four  out  of  the  top  ten 
came  from  the  Commonwealth.  Ruth 
Rowe,  Pittsburgh,  was  second  for  the 
ladies,  and  there  were  four  other  state 
places  in  the  top  ten. 

Although  the  number  of  participants 
hasn’t  increased  greatly  from  the  first 
year,  the  number  of  states  represented 
has  grown  substantially.  Attendance 
was  affected  somewhat  in  1979  because 
of  the  nuclear  accident  which  had  just 
happened  at  Three  Mile  Island.  There 
had  been  373  adults  registered,  and  295 
of  them  ignored  the  headlines  and  at- 
tended the  two-day  shoot.  A new  record 
was  established  for  Junior  Olympic  par- 
ticipants when  157  showed  out  of  192 
registered.  In  all,  452  archers  com- 
peted. 

Pennsylvanians  obviously  have  a bit 
of  an  edge  from  the  standpoint  of  trans- 
portation convenience  and  cost.  This 
may  be  even  more  evident  at  the 
eleventh  annual  meeting  this  April  be- 
cause of  the  energy  crunch.  Although 
there  is  no  way  to  determine  how  man\’ 
more  years  Pennsylvania  will  be  host  to 
the  big  one,  the  special  advantages 


CHARLES  FOCHT,  of  West  Sunbury,  placed 
seventh  among  62  college  men  in  the  10th 
Indoor  National.  He  won  the  National  Wheel- 
chair Athletic  Association  Tournament  in 
1978. 

which  do  accrue  to  those  in  the  state 
encourage  even  more  participation. 
Pennsylvania  has  long  been  a focal  point 
for  archery.  Aside  from  any  other  fac- 
tors, this  in  itself  should  provide  an 
edge. 

Last  year’s  attendance  provides  a case 
in  point.  Almost  exactly  half,  44  out  of  89 
freestyle  participants  in  the  men’s  divi- 
sion, came  from  Pennsylvania;  slightly 
less  than  half,  13  out  of  29  in  the  wo- 
men’s division,  were  from  the  Keystone 
State. 
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Aside  from  any  statistics,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  mix  with  the  best  in  the  nation 
is  a rare  privilege  for  anyone,  regardless 
of  ability.  In  fact,  many  register  for  this 
reason,  rather  than  through  any  hope  of 
threatening  the  leaders.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  frequent  surprises  which  pro- 
vide thrills  and  add  interest  to  the  tour- 
naments. 

A spot  review  of  the  past  ten  years 
shows  a pattern  of  heroics,  pathos,  and 
always  skill  and  determination,  as  well 
as  the  unusual.  Because  archery  fails  for 
the  most  part  as  a spectator  sport,  much 
of  the  drama  surfaces  after  the  fact,  al- 
though word  passed  up  and  down  the 
shooting  lines  sometimes  brings  the  ex- 
citement into  fuzzy  focus.  This  is  so  be- 
cause those  most  interested  are  concen- 
trating on  their  own  elTort.  They  have 
only  a vague  idea  of  what  else  is  happen- 
ing. After  the  last  arrow  is  released, 
there  is  frequently  a rush  for  the  exits  as 
there  are  planes  to  catch,  bus  schedules 
to  meet,  or  it’s  desired  to  have  as  much 
daytime  driving  as  possible  on  the  way 
home.  The  big  picture  is  not  viewed  by 
many  until  they  receive  the  official 
scores. 

When  John  Williams,  a native  of 
Cranesville,  Pa.,  but  now  of  California, 
took  the  first  three  tournaments,  it  was 
just  a question  of  time  until  he  would  be 
dethroned.  When  it  happened,  how- 
ever, it  was  not  one  of  the  usual  threats 
to  Johnny’s  position  but  a relatively  un- 
known archer  from  Webster,  Mass., 
Richard  Johnson,  who  took  over. 

New  Score  Injected 

There  was  a similar  happening  in  the 
ladies  division  last  year.  When  it  ap- 
peared that  Ruth  Rowe,  perennial 
Pennsylvania  threat  at  any  tournament, 
appeared  to  have  the  tournament 
wrapped  up,  a new  score  was  injected 
into  the  final  standings.  For  the  first 
time  the  scores  of  college  men  and 
women  were  posted  separately  since 
this  represents  a large  segment  of  the 
registration.  Janet  Dohrmann,  River- 
vale,  N.J.,  slipped  in  a 1095  for  the  two 
FITA  rounds  to  win  by  nine  points. 

Luann  Ryan,  ladies’  Olympic  champ- 
ion from  California,  had  a horrible  day 
and  ended  up  in  twenty-eighth  place 
when  she  developed  a pinching  prob- 


lem which  kept  her  on  edge  during  the 
tournament.  This  is  what  keeps  many  of 
those  who  have  been  close  to  the  top 
coming  back.  The  crown  never  sits  for 
long  on  any  one  head. 

Those  on  the  way  up,  or  just  compet- 
ing against  their  own  previous  scores, 
have  the  opportunity  to  observe  the  best 
there  is.  Regardless  of  the  scores,  par- 
ticipants can  always  look  back  with  satis- 
faction that  they  were  a part  of  it  all. 
Even  the  Three  Mile  Island  threat  dur- 
ing the  tenth  tournament  will  hold  spe- 
cial significance  for  those  participants 
who  ignored  the  media  admonishments 
because  of  their  love  of  archery. 

Not  only  was  there  this  humanly  in- 
duced threat  to  the  tournament,  but 
even  nature  got  into  the  act  by  whipping 
up  gusts  of  50  miles  an  hour  on  the  first 
day  of  the  1979  tournament.  It  was  Palm 
Sunday  weekend,  the  only  one  available 
for  the  contest,  which  may  have  had 
some  influence  on  attendance.  A truck- 
er’s strike  nearly  fouled  up  plans  when  a 
big  shipment  of  target  butts  turned  up 
missing.  Part  of  the  192  Saunders  butts 
were  in  a Harrisburg  depot  and  the  bal- 
ance in  York  with  only  hours  to  go  until 
they  would  be  needed.  A U-Haul  truck 
was  provided  by  local  agent  Wilson 
Hansbury,  and  Bob  Kaufhold  and  Vern 
Kinsey  each  provided  a man  to  help 
move  the  mats  to  the  Farm  Show  Build- 
ing in  time  for  the  tournament. 

Despite  all  this,  some  new  records 
were  set.  Since  the  FITA  rounds  were 
substituted  in  1977  for  the  previous  900 
rounds  used  to  determine  the  National 
Indoor  winners,  each  Harrisburg 
shootofl  is  certain  to  threaten  existing 
scores.  For  example,  Mickey  Liggett, 
Indiana,  set  a new  junior  girl’s  record  of 
522  to  knock  out  the  previous  score  of 
516  established  by  Tammy  Lincoski  in 
1978.  A.  Robert  Kaufhold,  Pennsyl- 
vania, had  a 564  for  intermediate  boys  to 
take  away  the  honor  set  by  another 
Pennsylvanian,  Tom  Stevenson,  Jr.,  of 
560  in  1977.  Matt  Showalter,  Indiana, 
posted  a 553  for  junior  boys,  one  point 
more  than  the  record  score  shot  by  Scott 
Kiehl  in  1978.  Carol  Pelosi,  Maryland, 
set  a new  FITA  I record,  breaking  her 
own  previous  score,  with  a 584  in  the 
crossbow  division. 

Things  happen. 
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LINDA  MYERS,  Dallastown,  above,  is  always 
among  the  leaders  and  placed  fifth  in  the  1 0th 
Indoor  National.  Below,  Rick  McKinnie,  Mun- 
cie,  Ind.,  a world  champion  and  Olympic  con- 
testant, placed  third  in  the  tournament.  In 
1977,  he  was  the  winner. 


AIR  FORCE  member  Rod  Baston,  right,  who 
won  the  10th  National  Indoor,  here  ex- 
changes congratulations  with  his  brother-in- 
law  Glenn  Myers  of  Michigan,  who  shared 
new  intermediate  boy’s  record  with  Bob 
Kaufhold,  Smoketown. 


MELANIE  SOLTYSIK,  Laureldale,  took  sixth 
position  overall.  Below,  Janet  Dohrmann, 
Rivervale,  N.J.,  eased  past  Pennsylvania’s 
Ruth  Rowe  when  a mixup  in  scores  was  set- 
tled. 
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who  can  remember  when  Darrell 
Pace  surfaced  as  a junior  archer  in  1971 
when  he  took  tenth  place.  And  then  in 
1972  he  was  back  to  shoot  in  the  inter- 
mediate class  and  posted  a first  with  a 
score  of  822.  Later  he  moved  up  with 
the  men  to  win  the  indoor  freestyle  class 
and  continued  on  to  World  and  Olympic 
titles  and  other  honors  that  make  his 
name  synonymous  with  target  archery. 

Those  who  saw  it  are  unlikely  to  forget 
the  time  in  1972  when  the  tournament 
was  stopped  to  recognize  10-year-old 
Robin  Craig,  Indiana,  who  had  just  shot 
a 6-gold.  Robin  went  on  to  take  first 
place  in  the  girls’  cadet  class. 

Ward  vs.  Williams 

Or,  who  can  forget  the  battle  between 
Hardy  Ward  and  John  Williams  in  the 
same  year  when  the  two  journeyed  from 
the  Army  to  compete  in  the  show  under 
the  roof  Corporal  Ward  was  leading 
PFC  Williams  when  they  faced  off  at  the 
40-yard  distance,  but  Williams  won. 
Hardy  was  hard  put  to  take  second,  one 
point  ahead  of  Jim  Mullen,  Morton,  Pa. 

Rick  McKinney,  Indiana,  is  one  of  the 
best  examples  of  determination  com- 
bined with  ability  in  all  of  archery.  He 
was  always  a contender,  but  he  never 
seemed  to  win  the  big  ones.  For  in- 
stance, he  did  qualify  for  the  1976 
Olympics,  but  he  only  registered  fourth 
place  at  the  Montreal  Classic  which  was 
won  by  Darrell  Pace.  Rick  had  also 
taken  second  place  in  the  World  Tour- 
nament in  1975.  He  placed  second  in 
the  1972,  1974  and  1975  National  In- 
doors. He  was  finally  declared  winner  in 
the  1975  shoot  when  he  tied  with  Mike 
Jarrard  but  had  more  hits.  However,  his 
first  place  was  recalled  and  he  was 
dropped  to  second  since  Jarrard  had 
more  10s  and  was  declared  winner 


under  FITA  rules.  Then,  Rick  finally  hit 
it  big  in  Australia,  where  he  beat  out 
Darrell  Pace  for  the  World  Tourna- 
ment. Two  months  later  Rick  came  back 
to  Harrisburg  when  the  Double  FITA 
was  utilized  for  the  first  time  to  name 
the  National  Indoor  champion.  He  held 
his  edge  and  took  over  the  top  spot  with 
Pace  running  a close  second. 

No  one  present  will  forget  the 
heartbreaker  when  Linda  Myers,  York, 
Pa.,  lost  the  tournament  in  1971 
through  a fluke.  She  actually  shot  an  820 
to  beat  out  Nancy  Myrick,  Florida,  who 
had  818.  However,  Linda  inadvertently 
shot  four  arrows  in  one  half-end  al- 
though she  did  shoot  only  two  in  the 
other  half  Nevertheless,  Linda  volun- 
tarily dropped  ten  points  for  the  mistake 
and  had  to  settle  for  second. 

And  there  was  the  time  when  George 
Slinzer,  Luzerne,  Pa.,  likely  missed 
tying  the  leader  by  one  arrow,  although 
it  would  have  taken  a ten  to  do  it. 
George  had  been  consistently  pounding 
them  in  there  at  the  distance.  However, 
he  laid  his  arrow  on  the  top  of  the  arrow 
rest  base  rather  than  on  the  rest  itself 
The  arrow  missed  the  target  and  the 
butt  and  pounded  into  the  l:>oards  for  a 
zero. 

Although  most  attention  is  focused  on 
freestyle  champions  in  both  men’s  and 
women’s  divisions,  there  are  countless 
other  little  accomplishments  and  many 
minor  tragedies  down  the  line.  A 
number  of  today’s  top  scorers  received 
their  conditioning  in  the  junior  and  in- 
termediate classes  at  Harrisburg.  For  a 
favored  few,  archery  has  directed  satis- 
fying careers  both  in  and  out  of  the 
sport.  For  most,  it  has  been  just  the 
satisfaction  of  being  a part  of  it  all. 

Rut  whether  it  is  a nervous  first-timer 
or  a somewhat  blase  expert,  all  are 
amateurs.  Rewards  must  come  mostly 
from  personal  satisfaction,  because  of 
the  financial  limitations  set  by  those  who 
govern  the  sport.  Nevertheless,  histori- 
cally there  has  been  no  lack  of  participa- 
tion or  fine  competition. 

The  only  thing  mis.sing  at  the  moment 
are  the  top  titles  for  Pennsylvania.  We 
have  archers  who  can  bring  ’em  back! 
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A TYPICAL  SCENE  AT  LEWIS’S  outdoor  bench.  This  is  an  assortment  of  varmint  rifles  ready 
for  zero  checking.  He  still  uses  this  bench  in  good  weather  but  prefers  indoor  setup  in  winter. 


THE  TESTING 
BENCH 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


HAVE  AN  ARTICLE  in  the  current 
edition  of  Handloaders  Digest 
called  “A  Press,  a Scale,  and  Two  Sets 
of  Dies.”  In  part,  the  article  explains 
how  I began  reloading  in  a simple  man- 
ner and  expanded  as  I sank  deeper  into 
the  throes  of  this  exciting  hobby. 

When  I became  serious  about  hand- 
loading twenty-five  years  back,  I really 
believed  that  the  few  items  named  in 
the  article’s  title  would  satisfy  all  my 
reloading  requirements.  I suppose  I 
could  have  gotten  along  without  all  the 
other  equipment  I have,  but  the  serious 
handloader  must  keep  adding  some 
things,  as  well  as  testing  at  the  bench- 
rest,  if  he  wants  to  continue  increasing 
his  competency.  At  least,  that’s  how  I 
feel. 

My  first  concern  when  I went  out  on 


my  own  was  to  save  money.  Times  were 
tight  back  then  and  money  was  not  plen- 
tiful, especially  for  a fellow  with  three 
children  and  a variety  of  payments. 
Also,  I had  a chuck  hunting  wife!  Any 
extra  dollar  that  wasn  t needed  for  vital 
things  went  for  factory  fodder.  Reload- 
ing seemed  my  onlv  salvation,  and  I took 
that  course  on  as  slim  a budget  as  possi- 
ble. I didn’t  have  the  remotest  idea  back 
then  where  the  reloading  road  would 
take  me  in  the  decades  ahead. 

I also  didn  t realize  that  my  thirst  for 
ballistic  knowledge  would  soon  surpass 
my  limited  amount  of  reloading  gear.  I 
began  buying  equipment  when  it  be- 
came apparent  there  was  more  to  re- 
loading than  just  saving  money  or  refill- 
ing empty  cases.  Consequently,  I just 
kept  adding  and  adding. 
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INDOOR  BENCH  which  permits  firing 
through  port  in  wall,  combined  with  electri- 
cally operated  targets,  makes  rifle/scope/ 
load  testing  easy  even  in  bad  weather. 


In  time,  I opeTied  a custom  reloading 
shop,  cranking  out  shells  hy  the 
thousands.  However,  most  of  my  profit 
went  for  equipment.  Anything  that  gave 
the  slightest  indication  it  could  enhance 
my  knowledge  was  added  to  the  inven- 
tory. I must  admit  I haven’t  stopped  yet. 

It  became  (juite  clear  very  early  in  the 
game  that  records  were  of  the  utmost 
importance.  Nothing  could  he  left  to 
memory.  The  more  detail  entered  on 
the  hack  of  the  target  or  in  the  shooting 
l ecord  hook,  the  better.  Recording  had 
to  he  done  immediatelv.  Targets  were 
numhered,  and  every  detail  of  the  test 
was  recorded,  even  to  my  own  shooting 
ability.  A friend  remarked  after  glancing 
at  some  of  the  data  that  my  life’s  history 
was  on  record. 

I also  learned  in  a hurr>’  that  proper 
testing  of  a load  is  not  just  firing  a half 
dozen  rounds  at  one  sitting.  Testing  a 
new  combination  was  a long-term  affair. 
Results  didn  t pop  out  immediately.  Tve 
related  before  the  chore  I had  in  coming 
up  with  a good  varmint  load  for  my  25-06 
Improved.  The  fellow  I got  it  from  re- 
ferred to  it  as  a 25  Niedner  Improved, 
and  technically,  he  was  right.  Back  in 
1920,  A.  O.  Niedner  developed  his  crea- 
tion hy  necking  down  a 30-06  case  to 
hold  the  257  bullet.  It  was  a famous 


wildcat  cartridge  that  had  plenty  to  offer 
for  both  varmints  and  big  game,  but  it 
took  nearly  a half-century  before  Rem- 
ington put  it  on  the  market  as  the  Rem- 
ington 25-06. 

My  improved  version  was  nothing 
more  than  the  regular  17V2-degree 
shoulder  angle  changed  to  a sharp  30 
degrees.  I fireformed  the  conventional 
case  by  using  a small  amount  of  Bullseye 
powder  and  then  filling  the  case  with 
cornmeal.  When  this  concoction  was 
fired  skyward,  a new  case  was  formed. 

I was  so  wrapped  up  in  this  cartridge 
after  having  problems  with  several  of 
the  6mm’s,  that  I thought  I might  just 
have  the  design  to  end  my  five-year 
search  for  the  ultimate  varmint  car- 
tridge. I hit  the  testing  bench  full  speed 
ahead,  dreaming  the  end  was  in  sight. 

The  pile  of  data  I had  collected  over 
the  years  was  impressive.  Not  all  the 
rifles  I had  fired  were  clinkers.  One 
Model  54  Winchester  220  Swift  would 
put  five  shots  in  less  than  one  inch  time 
after  time.  I foolishly  traded  it  for  a 22 
Varminter,  thinking  I would  gain.  The 
Gebby  Varminter,  forerunner  of  today’s 
22-250,  was  usually  more  accurate.  But 
not  in  this  case.  In  fact,  that  Model  54 
was  the  best  Swift  I ever  fired  until 
Ruger  brought  the  cartridge  back  in 
their  Model  77  heavy  barrel.  Later, 
Savage  proved  the  220  Swift  could  be 
accurate  when  they  came  out  with  the 
heavy  barrel  single  shot  1 12V.  I’ve  fired 
one-hole  3-shot  groups  with  both  on 
many  occasions. 

I always  began  testing  with  an  eye  foi' 
accuracy.  During  the  late  1950s  and 
early  1960s,  velocity  got  a lot  of  atten- 
tion from  beginning  handloaders.  At 
that  time  handloading  was  coming  out  of 
its  infancy  into  a full-size  hobby.  Reload- 
ing gear  was  being  purchased  on  a na- 
tional scale.  Unfortunately,  the  financial 
saving — plus  the  belief  the  higher  the 
velocity  the  better  the  load — were  the 
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dominating  factors.  I fell  victim  to  that 
belief  for  a short  spell  until  I learned  at 
the  henchrest  that  speed  and  accuracy 
seldom  go  together.  This  was  a hard  les- 
son to  accept,  but  I put  velocity  for  down 
on  the  list  of  requisites  for  my  super 
load. 

As  far  as  I was  concerned,  the  new 
25-06  Improved  failed  miserably  at  the 
benchrest,  or  so  I thought.  I shot  a 
number  of  5-shot  groups  just  over  the 
inch  mark,  and  most  of  them  were  under 
1%  inches.  This  horrified  me,  since  I 
was  also  a victim  of  the  minute-of-angle 
sx  ndrome.  Believing  with  a pure  heart 
that  a good  varmint  rifle  has  to  shoot 
half-inch  groups  at  100  yards  all  day 
long,  I wasn’t  too  interested  in  a rifle 
that  failed  to  make  the  inch  or  less  col- 
umn. Looking  back,  I know  now  I dis- 
carded a lot  of  good  varmint  rifles. 

Analytical  Eye 

After  several  months  of  shooting  the 
25-06  Improved  several  times  a week,  I 
went  over  my  data  with  an  analytical 
eye.  I had  to  admit  my  rifle  was  for  from 
a benchrest  outfit.  But  I suddenly 
realized  that  I did  have  an  outfit  w'ith 
plenty  of  accuracy  for  varmints  and 
super  accuracy  for  big  game.  From  that 
moment  on,  I never  overestimated  any 
rifle.  It  was  plain  as  day  that  accuracy 
requirements  for  hunting  rifles  and 
target  rifles  were  vastly  different.  Like 
the  combination  varmint/big  game  car- 
tridge, the  hunting/super  accurate  rifle 
is  more  myth  than  truth. 

Chronograph  tests  showed  the  Im- 
proved version  offered  only  a hundred 
feet  or  so  more  velocity  that  the  stan- 
dard 25-06.  Last  summer,  I hunted 
chucks  with  a Ruger  25-06  No.  I heavy 
barrel.  I stuck  with  bullets  ranging  from 
75  to  90  grains.  Range  shooting  pro- 
duced 3-shot  groups  hanging  around  the 
inch  mark.  I made  the  cases  by  necking 
down  new  30-06  brass.  My  outdoor  writ- 
ing friend  Nick  Sisley  put  the  same 
make  and  model  through  a series  of 
3-shot  tests  with  the  lOO-grain  bullet 
and  stayed  well  below  one  inch. 

When  the  summer  of  testing  was  over 
with  the  25-06  Improved,  I settled  for  61 
grains  of  4831  ignited  by  a 914  Rem- 
ington primer  behind  the  87-grain 
Speer  bullet.  Later,  I had  good  results 


with  the  75-grain  hollow  point  slug. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  ;ifter  all  the 
testing  and  record  keeping,  the  load  I 
had  the  best  range  results  with  was 
listed  in  Speer  s Reloading  Maniud  for 
Wildcat  Cartridges.  That  also  taught  me 
a valuable  lesson.  Since  that  time,  I sel- 
dom stra\'  for  from  the  loads  shown  in 
the  manuals,  and  I never  go  bevond  the 
max  loads  shown. 

It  s been  said  by  a lot  of  rifle  experts, 
and  I believe  it  is  worth  repeating,  that  a 
good  rifle  is  an  accurate  one.  Still,  this 
doesn  t mean  that  every  rifle  has  to  meet 
the  high  reciuirements  demanded  by 
the  benchrest  shooter.  First,  the  BR 
competitor  isn  t all  that  concerned  with 
bulk  or  weight  although  there  are  cer- 
tain restrictions  for  some  types  of 
benchrest  shooting.  Secondly,  the  BR 
shooter  can  design  loads  for  specific 
purposes  or  distances.  The  BR  shooter  s 
total  goal  is  accuracy. 

The  hunter,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
faced  with  a variety  of  different  prob- 
lems. His  rifle  won  t be  fired  under  con- 
trolled conditions  from  a solid  rest. 
Weight  and  bulk  are  extremely  impor- 
tant as  his  rifle  will  be  carried  for  long 
distances.  The  hunter  has  little  in  his 
favor.  Practically  everything  he  comes 
up  against  can  be  classified  as  a surprise 
or  unknown. 


VELOCITY  TESTING  requires  more  than  fir- 
ing a round  or  two.  Here,  Lewis  works  with  28 
load  combinations.  Such  testing  takes  a lot  of 
time  for  load  assembly,  plus  considerable 
shooting  time. 
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If  you  put  all  these  variations  to- 
gether, it’s  obvious  a wide  gap  exists 
between  the  hunter  and  the  competitive 
shooter.  It  wouldn’t  be  fair  then  to  ex- 
pect the  hunting  rifle  to  be  blessed  with 
the  super  accuracy  of  a BR  outfit. 
Nevertheless,  I’m  continually  amazed  at 
the  hunters  who  really  expect  their  rifle 
to  perform  as  well  as  a target  rifle.  It 
must  be  understood  the  hunting  rifle  is 
designed  primarily  for  hunting  and  the 
target  outfit  for  competition. 

A Dozen  or  So 

We  hear  a lot  of  heavy  talk  about  accu- 
racy in  certain  big  game  rifles,  and  I 
have  shot  a dozen  or  two  over  the  dec- 
ades that  came  within  a hair  of  being 
acutely  accurate.  That’s  a dozen  or  so 
over  twenty  years.  These  few  by  no 
means  represent  the  thousand  I fired 
that  didn  t come  close  to  putting  three 
shots  in  one  hole  at  100  yards.  Also, 
there  is  a tendency  to  base  a rifle’s  accu- 
racy potential  on  one  or  h\x)  exceptional 
groups.  Getting  a 3-  or  5-  shot  %-inch 
group  at  100  yards  doesn’t  mean  a thing 
if  50  or  75  other  targets  from  the  same 
rifle  average  out  to  £¥2  inches. 

Tve  pointed  out  for  years  that  today’s 


rifle  may  in  some  respects  lack  work- 
manship compared  to  rifles  built  before 
World  Wai'  II,  but  today’s  are  far  more 
accurate.  I have  data  going  back  to  be- 
fore 1900  showing  lOO-yard  matches 
were  often  won  with  3-inch  groups. 
Now  some  custom  gunsmiths  and  a few 
rifle  manufacturers  guarantee  their 
rifles  are  capable  of  putting  the  first  3 
shots  in  iy2  inches  at  100  yards.  This  is 
with  factory  ammunition  to  boot.  From 
my  point  of  view,  that’s  getting  out  on 
a limb.  When  a rifle  will  do  that  with 
factory  fodder,  it  will  probably  do  better 
with  a load  tailored  for  it. 

Another  thing  I learned  shortly  after  I 
began  collecting  data  was  that  factory 
ammo  doesn’t  have  to  take  a back  seat  at 
any  time.  This  will  raise  the  blood  pres- 
sure of  countless  bandleaders  who 
routinely  claim  their  reloads  are 
superior  to  factory  ammo,  but  I base  my 
statement  on  decades  of  handloading  for 
testing  purposes,  and  from  shooting 
thousands  of  factory  rounds. 

True,  the  factory  round  is  designed  to 
fit  any  rifle  chambered  for  that  car- 
tridge, and  I assume  the  manufacturer 
stops  short  of  the  all  out  velocity,  since 
that  undoubtedly  increases  pressures. 


A PERMANENT  SETUP  is  not  absolutely  required  for  chronographing.  Here,  an  ironing  table 
acts  as  a rest  for  a session  with  Weatherby  22  rimfire  and  Oehler  electronics. 
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Yet  even  so,  the  factory  round  is  not 
underpowered.  Long  before  reloading 
presses  and  scales  became  household 
items,  factory  ammunition  was  satisfy- 
ing millions  of  hunters  around  the 
world.  In  all  honesty,  I’ve  never  been 
faced  with  a situation  in  the  big  game 
field  where  a factory  load  wouldn’t  have 
done  the  same  job  my  handload  did.  In 
fact,  for  many  years  I have  advised  big 
game  hunters  who  do  not  reload  their 
own  shells  or  who  aren  t really  familiar 
with  reloads  to  stick  with  the  factor)’ 
product. 

In  the  varmint  field,  it’s  a different 
ball  game.  A chuck  that  is  lost  due  to  a 
stuck  empty  or  because  a round  won’t 
chamber  means  little.  It’s  a long  season, 
and  there  are  lots  of  chucks.  However, 
the  hunter  who  watches  a white-rack 
buck  amble  away  while  frantically  trying 
to  close  the  bolt  can  become  very  frus- 
trated. I know!  On  one  hunt  a round  I 
loaded  for  a friend  wouldn’t  chamber  for 
a second  shot,  and  I was  really  blasted 
and  condemned.  I’m  not  sure  the  fellow 
has  forgiven  me  even  ;\fter  a lot  of  years. 

The  handload  is  nothing  more  than  a 
factory  empty  case  that  has  been  refilled 
with  the  necessary  components — 
primer,  powder,  and  bullet.  Don  t get 
me  wrong,  handloading  is  far  more 
complex  than  that,  but  putting  those 
three  components  into  an  empty’  case  is 
basically  what  it’s  all  about. 

I mentioned  that  manv  handloaders 
imply  the  reloaded  round  is  superior  to 
factory  fodder.  There  can  be  some  truth 
to  that,  but  for  all  practical  purposes  in 
the  big  game  realm,  it  isn’t  true.  In  de- 
veloping a new  load,  the  factory  has 
trained  technicians  and  sophisticated 
equipment.  Every  base  is  covered,  and 
countless  tests  are  made.  Before  a load 
hits  the  market,  it  has  been  fired  in  a 
variety  of  rifles  under  controlled  condi- 
tions and  even  used  on  big  game  by 
qualified  hunters. 

For  instance,  last  year.  Remington  in- 
troduced their  7mm  Express.  This  is 
really  not  a new  entry  since  it  is  the  280 
Remington  with  improved  ballistics  and 
a new  name.  Remington  brought  out 
their  280  some  twenty  years  ago  in  their 
M760  slide  action,  M742  autoloader  and 
M72I  bolt  action.  I believe  the  cartridge 
originally  was  offered  with  bullet 


weights  of  100,  125,  150  and  165  grains. 
Because  the  pump  and  auto  could  not 
take  the  pressures  the  .M721  would  eas- 
ily handle,  velocity  was  kept  a bit  on  the 
low  side.  As  a result,  the  280  did  not  look 
like  anything  exceptional  when  com- 
pared to  the  older  270  Winchester  and 
30-06.  Doubtless  it  would  have  been 
more  impressive  ballistically  if  cham- 
bered only  in  the  bolt  action  originally. 

7mm  Remington  Express 

Remington  has  revived  this  cartridge 
as  the  7mm  Express.  As  far  as  I know,  it 
is  currently  offered  only  in  the  Model 
700  bolt  action.  The  factory  load  gives  a 
150-grain  pointed  softpoint  bullet  a 
muzzle  velocity  of 2,950  fps.  The  factory 
.says  this  improved  version  has  a higher 
velocity,  more  striking  power,  and  flat- 
ter trajectory  out  to  500  yards  than 
either  the  270  Winchester  or  30-06  with 
the  150  grain  bullet.  The  7mm  Express 
case  is  fully  interchangeable  with  the  old 
280  Remington. 

As  man)’  of  you  know.  I’m  a great 
believer  in  the  284  bullet.  I have  never 
given  up  my  belief  that  Winchester’s 
284  is  a super  cartridge,  and  is  much 
closer  to  the  “combination  cartridge  for 
both  varmints  and  big  game  than  any 
other  factory  product.  I intend  to  hang 
onto  my  M77  Roger  284  until  I draw  my 
last  breath.  But  obviously  the  7mm 
Remington  Express  is  a near  twin,  bal- 
listically speaking,  so  hunters  have 
another  choice. 

As  if  that  isn’t  enough.  Remington 
will  soon  be  out  with  another  7mm  car- 
tridge. Called  the  7mm/08,  it  is  a 284 
caliber  based  on  a necked-down,  but 
otherwise  unchanged,  308  case.  Factory 
data  indicate  that  from  a 24-inch  barrel 
this  little  load  will  give  a 140-grain  bullet 
some  2,850  foot  seconds  at  the  muzzle. 
That  should  make  a humdinger  of  a deer 
load.  However,  early  reports  also  say 
this  cartridge  will  be  marketed  in  an 
I8V2-inch  barrel  on  the  M788  action, 
and  if  that’s  the  situation  I’d  expect  a 
considerable  decrease  in  muzzle  veloc- 
ity. Short  barrels  are  undoubtedly 
hand)’  in  the  woods,  but  I don’t  see  any 
real  point  in  going  under  22  inches. 
Well,  we  ll  let  you  know  more  about  this 
one  in  the  future,  iifter  we’ve  had  it  on 
the  testing  bench. 
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Secretary  of  Agriculture  Bob  Bergland 
warns  that  we  may  lose  60  million  tons  of 
topsoil  in  addition  to  the  2 billion  tons  we 
normally  lose  annually,  if  previously  set- 
aside  acres  are  planted  to  crops.  Much  of 
this  land  is  not  easily  protected  from  wind 
and  water  erosion.  Bergland  had  earlier 
announced  that  the  set-aside  program 
would  not  be  effective  in  1980  because  of 
expected  high  demand  for  American  grain 
next  year.  But  now  he  suggests  putting  only 
the  best,  protected  land  into  crops,  allowing 
natural  vegetation  to  protect  more  vulnera- 
ble areas  “for  future  generations.” 


In  Michigan,  an  estimated  three-quarters 
of  the  state’s  wetlands  have  been  lost  in  the 
last  century.  They’re  disappearing — being 
drained,  filled,  dredged,  etc. — at  the  rate  of 
about  7,000  acres  a year.  Concerned  about 
this  ioss,  at  a time  when  the  value  of  wet- 
lands for  wildlife  and  for  humans  is  being 
newly  appreciated,  that  state  passed  a bill 
to  protect  the  dwindling  resource.  Land- 
owners  will  need  a state  permit  to  destroy 
crucial  wetlands.  If  the  restrictions  reduce 
land  values,  the  landowner  will  be  compen- 
sated or  protection  plans  changed. 


Plant  geneticists  have  been  looking  to 
wild  plant  varieties  for  characteristics 
that  just  aren’t  available  in  domesti- 
cated strains.  For  example,  a geneticist 
in  Illinois  is  looking  at  wild  relatives  of 
the  soybean  native  to  Australia  and 
some  South  Pacific  islands.  He  hopes 
they’ll  be  sources  of  drought  tolerance, 
salt  tolerance,  and  resistance  to  certain 
viruses.  Just  one  more  reason  to  keep 
plants  from  becoming  extinct — even  if 
we  can’t  think  of  a use  for  them  (beyond 
their  ecological  value)  at  the  moment. 


The  sulfur  in  crude  oil  and  lowgrade  coal 
contributes  to  the  insidious  and  growing 
problem  of  acid  precipitation,  which  has 
been  mentioned  several  times  in  this  col- 
umn. It  is  possible,  but  costly,  to  remove  the 
organic  sulfur  in  crude  oil  with  chemicals.  A 
microbiologist  has  now  figured  out  how  to 
use  two  species  of  bacteria  growing  to- 
gether to  convert  the  sulfur  to  water-soluble 
forms,  which  can  then  be  “washed”  out  of 
the  oil.  He’s  working  on  developing  the  pro- 
cess commercially,  and  expects  it  to  cost 
much  less  than  current  chemical  pro- 
cesses. 


Recent  high  prices  for  gold  may  light 
up  the  eyes  of  investors,  but  they  aren’t 
doing  much  for  salmon.  At  least  not  in 
areas  out  west  where  prospectors  do 
their  thing  with  dredges.  A manyfold  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  portable  dredg- 
ing applications  has  fish  biologists  wor- 
ried, because  dredging  of  stream  gravel 
during  salmon  egg  incubation  can  com- 
pletely wipe  out  the  fish.  Eggs  are  laid 
and  hatch  in  clean  gravel,  and  would  be 
sucked  up  with  the  streambed  material 
to  be  sluiced.  Not  only  that,  but  distur- 
bance of  streambeds  can  cause  siltation 
downstream,  creating  minor  and  major 
problems  for  many  types  of  aquatic  life. 


Ten  million  acres  of  American  farmland 
belongs  to  citizens  of  other  countries,  ac- 
cording to  recent  studies.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office  and  U.S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture now  estimate  foreign-owned  U.S. 
farmland  at  about  twice  what  they’d  thought 
the  total  area  to  be  before  the  latest  studies. 
Besides  the  possible  effect  this  might  have 
on  attempts  to  involve  farmers  in  foreign 
policy  (as  during  the  recent  grain  embargo), 
foreign  owners  apparently  don’t  have  to 
pay  capital  gains  taxes  if  they  sell  the  farm- 
land. Not  much  incentive  to  keep  agricul- 
tural lands  from  being  paved  over  for  shop- 
ping centers  or  subdivisions! 


Poor  little  whooper.  Just  when  humans 
have  managed  endangered  whooping 
cranes  so  that  their  future  seems  a bit 
brighter,  along  comes  Mother  Nature  pull- 
ing a fast  one — this  time  in  the  form  of  an 
eagle.  A young  whooper  on  its  first  migra- 
tion was  attacked  and  killed  by  an  eagle — 
probably  a golden  eagle — in  Colorado  last 
fall.  Wild  animals  just  aren’t  the  least  bit 
sentimental.  And  apparently  they  haven’t 
read  the  Endangered  Species  Act,  either. 
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A year-round  resident  of  the  Keystone  State,  the  red-bellied  wood- 
pecker is  most  common  in  the  southern  half  and  western  edge  of  the 
state.  The  red  belly  for  which  it’s  named  is  very  hard  to  see  in  the  field. 
Because  the  male  s head  sports  a wide  red  stripe  from  bill  to  neck  (only 
the  back  of  the  female  s head  is  red),  it’s  sometimes  mistaken  for  the 
red-headed  woodpecker.  Compare  them  in  a field  guide  and  see  how 
many  differences  you  can  find  between  the  similarly-named  species. 
Both,  of  course,  aid  landowners  by  eating  wood-boring  beetles  and  ants. 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


The  Aberrant  Antis 

PERSONS  OPPOSED  TO  HUNTING  often  imply,  or  even  state,  that  their 
views  are  held  by  the  vast  majority  of  Americans.  Their  ultimate  claim  is  that 
hunters  are  senseless  killers  who  make  up  only  a small  and  obviously  aberrant 
segment  of  the  population  which  should  he  eliminated.  \\ Orking  on  the  old 
philosophy  that  if  anything  is  shouted  often  enough  and  loudly  enough  it  will  he 
relieved,  they  have  repeated  their  claims  so  long  they  have  com  inced  many.  Why 
not?  The  same  approach  worked  well  for  years  for  the  Nazi  propagandist  Goebhels 
and  his  boss  Hitler. 

But  simply  saying  something  doesn’t  make  it  true,  and  two  recent  national  studies 
reach  conclusions  opposite  those  of  the  antis.  In  one.  Dr.  Louise  Arthur,  a research 
analyst  at  Oregon  State  University,  concluded  that  hunter  satisfaction  is  not  as 
dependent  upon  hunting  success — killing  something — as  is  commonly  thought. 
Other  motives  for  hunting  were  more  important  to  most  of  the  individuals  sampled. 
This  was  proved  by  the  fact  that,  given  a choice,  more  hunters  preferred  lower  bag 
limits  to  shorter  seasons.  Thus,  the  opportunity  to  hunt  was  more  important  to  them 
than  the  killing  of  game.  The  same  conclusion  was  reached  four  decades  ago  by  the 
Spanish  philosopher  Ortega  y Gassett,  who  in  his  classic  Meditations  on  Hunting 
wrote:  “One  does  not  hunt  in  order  to  kill;  on  the  contrary,  one  kills  in  order  to  have 
hunted.” 

Where  Dr.  Arthur’s  report  was  based  on  data  from  hunters,  that  of  Dr.  Stephen 
Kellert,  a Yale  sociologist,  came  from  replies  by  the  general  population.  Intended  to 
determine  the  attitudes  of  Americans  toward  wildlife,  the  following  conclusions 
were  obtained: 

More  than  80%  of  Americans  approve  of  hunting  for  meat,  not  only  by 
subsistence-level  groups  such  as  Eskimos  and  Indians  but  also  by  others  who  do  not 
seriously  rely  on  hunting  for  food;  thus  sportsmen  who  utilize  their  game  as  food  are 
approved  of  About  85%  were  opposed  to  "trophy”  hunting.  Demographic  differ- 
ences were  apparent.  Some  85%  of  those  living  in  small  towns  favored  recreation- 
meat  hunting,  but  in  cities  of  a million-plus,  only  46%  approved  of  this. 

About  15%  of  those  surveyed  had  hunted  within  the  previous  two  years,  and 
nearly  25%  had  hunted  at  some  time  in  their  lives  (about  85%  of  these  two  groups 
were  males).  Of  those  who  had  quit,  41%  said  they  no  longer  had  the  time  or 
Opportunity,  and  almost  20%  said  health  problems  made  them  stop. 

Dr.  Kellert’s  study  showed  strong  public  support  for  the 
continued  financing  of  wildlife  management  programs  through 
license  fees  and  taxes  on  hunting  equipment  (such  as  the 
Pittman-Robertson  program);  also  82%  would  increase  such 
funds  by  taxing  fur  clothing  (coats,  etc.),  75%  favored 
entrance  fees  to  public  wildlife  areas,  71%  wanted 
sales  taxes  on  off-road  vehicles,  and  well  over  50%  ad- 
vocated taxes  on  camping,  backpacking  and  birdwatching 
equipment,  and  approved  increased  general  tax  revenues 
for  wildlife  management. 

Obviously,  the  acrimonious  antis  are  the  aberrant  grouj) 
in  society,  for  their  negative  opinions  are  shared  by 
few  others  among  the  general  populace.  So  wouldn’t 
it  be  great  if  thev’d  just  shut  up  awhile  and  stay 
home? — Bob  Bell 
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The  alarm  went  oft  at  4:15  a.m. 

on  Friday,  May  4,  1979  and  by  5 
o’clock  Steve  Mohr  and  I were  parking 
the  truck  along  the  hard  road  in  Poe 
Valley,  ready  to  match  wits  one  more 
time  with  the  crafty  old  gobbler  that  had 
been  making  me  look  foolish  for  the  pre- 
ceding two  days. 


I parked  in  the  same  spot  I had  used 
for  the  past  two  days,  and  after  checking 
to  make  sure  we  had  everything — 
shells,  calls,  camouflage  masks,  etc. — 
we  started  down  through  the  woods  to- 
ward Big  Poe  Creek.  The  forest  was 
coming  mive  with  the  sounds  of  a spring 
morning  when  a crow  high  on  the  ridge 


Our  Five-Hour  Turkey 

By  Gregory  A.  Schneider 


I had  been  talking  turkey  with  this 
bird,  but  obviously  I hadn’t  been  saying 
the  right  things.  Td  kept  him  interested 
for  an  hour  or  so  eacn  day  before  he 
finally  turned  and  headed  out  the  ridge, 
gobbling  all  the  way  but  otherwise  com- 
pletely ignoring  my  strange-sounding 
calls.  By  late  Thursday  morning  I had 
become  pretty  discouraged. 

It  had  been  raining  heavily  Thursday 
afternoon  so  I was  in  the  cabin  rather 
than  fishing  in  Penn’s  Creek  when  Steve 
called  from  his  home  in  Bainbridge.  He 
asked  how  I was  doing  and  I related  my 
sad  story  about  the  gobbler.  He  told  me 
that  since  the  forecast  called  for  rain  on 
Friday  he  wouldn’t  be  able  to  work,  so 
he  was  going  to  drive  up  later  that  night. 

He  pulled  into  the  driveway  of  the  “At 
Last”  about  9:45  amidst  a steady 
downpour.  After  unloading  his  pickup 
and  settling  in,  he  wanted  to  hear  the 
whole  story  concerning  this  gobbler.  By 
the  time  I was  finished  with  my  narra- 
tive and  he  was  through  asking  his  ques- 
tions, the  clock  had  slipped  past  the 
midnight  hour  and  we  decided  to  call  it  a 
night.  As  we  were  getting  ready  to  turn 
in,  the  rain  was  still  drumming  steadily 
on  the  cabin’s  tin  roof  Steve  said  it  was  a 
shame  that  Mr.  Turkey’s  last  night  on 
the  mountain  had  to  be  such  a miserable 
one.  Steve  always  was  much  more  of  an 
optimist  than  I. 

The  alarm  went  off  much  too  soon  to 
suit  me,  but  I crawled  out  of  bed  any- 
way. I was  barely  dressed  before  Steve 
had  breakfast  on  the  table.  We  ate 
quickly  and  soon  were  climbing  into  my 
truck.  It  was  still  dark  and  overcast  but 
at  least  it  had  stopped  raining. 


across  the  creek  harshly  announced  that 
he  was  awake.  Steve  grabbed  my  arm 
and  whispered,  “Listen.  ” I had  heard 
nothing  but  he  was  sure  a gobbler  had 
answered  the  crow.  We  had  been  mov- 
ing through  some  laurel  when  the  bird 
gobbled  and  Steve  was  not  sure  where 
the  faint  sound  had  come  from,  so  we 
stayed  put  and  listened  for  what  seemed 
like  hours.  However,  the  only  sounds 
we  heard  were  the  wake-up  calls  of  the 
numerous  small  birds  and  the  soft  mur- 
muring of  Big  Poe  on  its  way  toward  Poe 
Valley  Lake.  Even  the  crow  across  the 
way  was  silent,  as  if  he  too  were  waiting 
for  something  to  happen. 

Finally  Steve  decided  to  try  to  get  a 
rise  out  of  the  old  tom  by  giving  a few 
blasts  on  his  crow  call.  The  raucous  call 
seemed  to  stun  the  forest,  but  no  sooner 
had  it  died  away  than  the  crow  up  on  the 
ridge  answered  with  his  own  throaty 
squawking.  This  stereo  crow  talk 
brought  forth  the  sought-after  gobble 
from  the  big  bird.  This  time  there  was 
no  doubting  what  it  was  or  from  where  it 
came.  I whispered  that  the  turkey  was 
just  where  he’d  been  the  previous  morn- 
ings, about  200  yards  beyond  the  creek 
where  the  mountain  ceases  its  gradual 
rise  and  climbs  steeply  to  the  crest. 

We  hiked  the  rest  of  the  way  down  to 
the  creek  and  after  splashing  across 
stopped  in  a stand  of  towering  hem- 
locks. Steve  wanted  to  know  the  lay  of 
the  land  between  us  and  the  bird.  I 
explained  that  the  hemlocks  extended 
about  50  yards  across  the  creek  bottom 
and  then  gave  way  to  another  50  yards  of 
thick  laurel  interspersed  with  large  oak 
trees.  Then  the  laurel  broke  up  into  in- 
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termittent  patches  with  numerous  open 
areas  among  them.  After  hearing  this, 
Steve  decided  we’d  go  through  the  thick 
laurel  and  find  a good  place  to  call  from 
in  the  more  open  area. 

The  bird  gobbled  several  times  as  we 
were  getting  into  position,  as  if  impa- 
tient for  the  contest  to  begin.  We  eased 
out  of  the  laurel  and  Steve  motioned  me 
to  sit  against  a blowdown  and  that  he  was 
going  a little  farther  uphill  and  a bit 
behind  me.  I pulled  on  my  mask  and 
gloves  and  made  myself  comfortable. 
When  Steve  was  ready,  he  looked  at  me. 
I gave  him  a thumbs-up  sign,  and  he 
nodded  and  made  his  first  call.  No 
sooner  had  the  first  soft  yelps  wafted 
through  the  forest  than  the  tom  let  go 
with  a stunning  gobble  that  completely 
drowned  out  the  rest  of  Steve  s call. 
Steve  immediately  called  again,  and 
again  the  bird  cut  him  short.  Steve 
stopped  calling  then,  sure  that  the  tur- 
key knew  where  we  were.  The  bird  quit 
gobbling  too,  so  we  figured  he  was  on  his 
way. 


STEVE  DECIDED  TO  try  to  get  a rise  out  of  the 
old  tom  by  giving  a few  blasts  on  his  crow 
call.  The  raucous  sound  seemed  to  stun  the 
forest.  A crow  answered. 


We  sat  with  our  guns  at  the  ready, 
ears  and  eyes  straining  for  the  first 
sound  or  glimpse  of  a bronze  figure 
strutting  through  the  shadows.  The  tur- 
key failed  to  make  his  appearance  or 
even  announce  his  whereabouts.  After 
about  ten  minutes,  a twig  snapped  off  to 
my  right  and  below  me,  sending  my 
already  marching  heart  into  double 
time.  I slowly  turned  my  head  toward 
the  sound,  knowing  that  if  it  was  the 
turkey  I faced  the  almost  impossible  task 
of  moving  my  gun  in  that  direction  with- 
out being  seen.  But  when  I finally  got 
my  head  turned  far  enough,  I saw  not 
the  turkey  but  two  deer  slowly  feeding 
up  the  mountain  toward  me.  They  were 
advancing  single  file,  the  larger  doe  in 
front  occasionally  lifting  her  head  to 
stare  around  alertly,  her  nose  vacuum- 
ing the  wind.  The  smaller  deer  was  not 
worrying  about  anything  but  finding  the 
next  morsel  to  eat.  That’s  when  Steve, 
not  knowing  the  deer  were  there,  de- 
cided to  give  a few  yelps  to  let  the  gob- 
bler know  that  his  lonesome  hen  was 
still  waiting  for  company. 

Second  Bumped  Her 

At  the  first  note,  the  larger  deer 
stopped  short,  her  head  snapping  erect, 
and  the  second  deer  bumped  into  her. 
The  lead  deer  stared  a hole  right 
through  me  and  into  Steve,  but  because 
we  were  in  full  camouflage  and  the  wind 
was  at  that  moment  in  our  favor,  she 
could  not  make  us  out.  She  knew, 
though,  that  the  two  large  lumps  reclin- 
ing against  those  tree  trunks  were 
somewhat  unusual,  and  she  went 
through  all  her  tricks  to  ferret  us  out: 
staring  fixedly  for  a long  period;  looking 
down  as  if  to  feed  and  then  whipping  her 
head  around  to  see  if  we  had  moved; 
stomping  a front  hoof  and  prancing 
around  again  to  see  if  we  would  move. 
But  it  was  finally  the  fickle  wind  that  did 
us  in,  drifting  our  scent  down  to  her. 
When  she  caught  it,  up  went  her  white 
flag  and  off  she  went,  bounding  and 
snorting  her  way  through  the  laurel,  fol- 
lowed by  the  little  deer  which  probably 
didn’t  even  know  what  all  the  hurry  was 
about. 

I watched  them  go,  and  then  my  at- 
tention was  whisked  back  to  the  busi- 
ness at  hand  when  the  turkey  finally 
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broke  his  silence.  I was  relieved  that  the 
deer  had  not  spooked  the  turkey,  but 
I dismayed  because  the  gobbler  had  not 
I come  any  closer  since  first  answering 
j Steve’s  call.  I started  to  get  the  sinking 
feeling  that  today  was  going  to  be  a re- 
peat of  my  past  meetings  with  this  old 
boy.  Sure  enough,  after  about  an  hour  of 
interesting  but  unrewarding  conversa- 
tion between  Steve  and  the  bird,  the 
turkey  began  his  regular  trip  out  the 
ridge. 

Follow  or  Circle? 

When  it  became  apparent  that  no 
amount  of  coaxing  was  going  to  bring 
him  back,  Steve  and  I debated  whether 
we  should  follow  the  bird  or  try  to  circle 
il  in  front  of  him.  The  follow- the-bird  idea 
! won  out,  and  off  we  went  in  hot  pursuit. 

* We  clambered  over  rocks  and 
through  dense  laurel,  and  even  had  to 

f figure  our  way  through  a maze  of 
*:  treetops  left  scattered  about  after  a tim- 

bering operation  the  previous  summer. 

: We  lost  track  of  the  turkey  several  times 

when  for  one  reason  or  another  he  de- 
i:  cided  to  clam  up.  When  he  went  into 

i one  of  his  silent  stages,  we  had  to  stop 
’ and  wait  until  he  revealed  his  location 

■ j again.  We  didn’t  want  to  get  too  close 

■ 1 and  spook  him.  Steve  tried  calling  sev- 

eral times,  and  the  bird  answered  each 
I time  but  never  slowed  his  steady  ram- 
! bling  along  the  ridge. 

Just  before  8 o’clock,  after  we  had 
' extricated  ourselves  from  the  labyrinth 
of  timbered  treetops,  we  found  our- 
selves on  a small  rise  overlooking  a shal- 
low hollow.  We  had  not  heard  the  tur- 
i key  for  awhile  and  Steve  suggested  we 
! had  better  locate  him  before  going  any 
i farther.  After  finding  places  to  sit  about 
! ten  feet  apart  and  making  a call,  the  tom 
: answered  with  a tremendous  gobble 

1 from  somewhere  on  the  hill  above  us. 

Steve  tossed  a quick  glance  at  me  and  I 
I nodded  back  at  him,  both  of  us  knowing 
I this  was  it.  Steve  repeated  his  call, 
t Again  the  gobbler  sent  an  answer  our 
I way,  and  then  went  quiet.  This  time  we 
f felt  certain  we  had  convinced  him  to  join 
) us,  and  we  were  positive  he  was  coming. 
^ We  waited  tensely,  scarcely  breathing. 
I Five  minutes  passed,  ten  minutes,  fif- 
I teen.  Nothing.  Where  was  he?  Why 
didn’t  he  at  least  gobble?  Had  some- 
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thing  spooked  him?  We  were  afraid  to 
move,  afraid  to  even  whisper  our  doubts 
and  questions  to  each  other  for  fear  he 
was  almost  there.  We  began  to  get  a 
little  paranoid,  thinking  he  was  behind 
us,  then  below  us — and  even  worse, 
that  he  was  gone.  The  small  twig  that  I 
had  hardly  noticed  when  I sat  on  it  was 
rapidly  growing  into  a mighty  oak  tree, 
and  I knew  Steve  was  beginning  to  won- 
der if  he  would  ever  again  have  any  feel- 
ing in  his  legs  and  feet.  But  still  we 
didn’t  move.  The  time  had  to  be  near. 

Finally,  a heart-stopping  gobble 
exploded  through  the  woods.  When  we 
both  thudded  back  to  earth  after  being 
jolted  several  feet  into  the  air,  we  re- 
leased drawn-out  sighs  of  frustration. 
The  tension  had  hurst  as  rapidly  and 
completely  as  a pin-pricked  balloon. 
The  gobbler  had  not  moved.  He  had  not 
advanced  even  one  foot!  All  those  tense 
moments,  aching  backsides,  fast-asleep 
legs  and  feet — all  for  naught.  Talk  about 
two  wretched,  baffled  hunters,  we  were 
them.  We  didn’t  know  what  to  do  any- 
more. It  was  nearly  three  hours  since 
this  bird  answered  the  crow,  and  all  we 
had  to  show  for  the  time  was  tired, 
scratched  bodies  and  total  frustration. 

I asked  Steve  what  he  thought.  He 
just  shook  his  head  and  mumbled  some- 
thing about  that  bird  up  the  hill  not 
being  the  only  turkey  on  this  mountain. 
But  not  being  one  to  give  up,  Steve 
decided  to  keep  on  calling  until  either 
the  turkey  quit  or  our  time  ran  out.  So 
what  transpired  was  a repeat  perfor- 
mance of  earlier  that  morning.  Steve 
tried  his  best  yelps,  putts,  purrs, 
cackles — all  the  standards  and  even 
some  that  he  ad-libbed  on  the  spot — but 
all  he  got  in  answer  to  his  “come  on 
downs”  was  the  gobbler’s  “come  on 
ups.  ” 

A Second  Gobbler 

This  went  on  until  8:55  when  far  out 
the  ridge  a second  gobbler  echoed  an 
answer  to  Steve’s  call  and  we  began  to 
feel  a resurgence  of  hope.  This  new  bird 
replied  to  each  of  Steve’s  yelps  and  he 
was  moving.  Not  away  from  us  as  his 
brother  up  on  the  hill  had  done  all  morn- 
ing, but  towards  us  and  at  a furious  pace. 
He  would  have  reached  us  in  short  order 
except  that  gobbler  number  one,  who 
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THE  TOMS  SQUARED  off  just  out  of  sight. 
Quite  a ruckus  arose.  We  could  hear  them 
thrashing  and  cavorting  among  the  dead 
leaves  of  last  fall,  gobbling  so  loudly  that  our 
gun  barrels  vibrated. 

had  also  been  answering  each  time,  had 
heard  the  newcomer  and  was  moving 
downhill  at  an  angle  to  cut  him  off  before 
he  could  reach  us.  Even  though  the  first 
gobbler  was  reluctant  to  come  down  and 
meet  the  hen  that  had  been  calling 
sweet  seductive  things  to  him  all  morn- 
ing, he  nevertheless  wasn’t  about  to  let 
some  young  whippersnapper  move  in 
on  what  he  considered  his  property. 

As  gobbler  number  one  was  making 
his  way  down  the  mountainside,  we 
could  hear  a couple  of  hens  cheering 
him  on  from  their  position  up  the  hill. 
Now  we  understood  why  he  had  been  so 
reluctant  to  come  in  all  morning.  He 
already  had  his  harem  with  him  and  did 
not  really  need  another  member.  He 
had  been  telling  us  we  could  come  up 
and  join  him,  but  he  was  not  going  to 
come  down  and  recruit  us. 

The  toms  squared  off  just  out  of  sight 
and  quite  a ruckus  arose.  We  could  hear 
them  thrashing  and  cavorting  among  the 
dead  leaves  of  last  fall,  and  gobbling  so 
loudly  at  each  other  that  our  gun  barrels 
seemed  to  vibrate  in  our  hands. 


While  the  fight  was  taking  place,  I 
whispered  to  Steve  that  if  by  chance 
both  birds  came  in,  he  should  take  the 
one  on  the  left.  But  we  really  didn’t 
expect  this  to  happen.  We  assumed  the 
loser  would  be  sent  packing. 

After  a few  minutes  of  combat,  silence 
crept  over  the  woods  like  a dense  blan- 
ket of  fog.  We  waited  ten  long  minutes, 
wondering  what  had  happened,  before 
an  earsplitting  gobble  proclaimed  that 
the  king  had  retained  his  crown. 

Steve  congratulated  the  still  ruling 
monarch  with  a couple  of  soft  yelps,  let- 
ting him  know  that  our  hen  was  still  here 
and  still  wanted  to  join  his  band.  The 
bird  answered  and  then  again  went 
quiet.  We  began  another  wait,  but  now  I 
had  removed  that  giant  oak  tree  from 
under  my  seat  so  this  one  would  not  be 
quite  so  uncomfortable.  After  about  five 
minutes  we  could  hear  the  “tsk,  tsk, 
tsk,  ” of  his  wings  as  he  dragged  them 
along  the  ground  while  he  advanced  at 
full  strut.  Now  we  knew  for  sure  he  was 
coming. 

We  were  both  strangely  calm  consid- 
ering all  we  had  been  through.  I could 
sense  Steve  moving  his  gun  toward  the 
laurel  that  hid  the  bird  from  us.  I was 
straining  for  the  first  glimpse  of  the  tur- 
key’s red,  white,  and  blue  head  bobbing 
through  the  laurel  when  Steve  whis- 
pered that  he  could  see  him.  I looked 
and  looked  and  finally  spied  that  colorful 
head  just  before  it  disappeared  behind  a 
tree.  I couldn’t  understand  why  Steve 
hadn’t  shot  because  with  his  angle  he 
should  have  had  a good  chance  already. 

Magnum  4s 

When  the  turkey  walked  from  behind 
the  tree  and  along  the  far  side  of  a small 
log,  I saw  his  beard.  I touched  off  a load 
of  4s.  The  bird  disappeared.  But  not  for 
long!  My  mind  was  still  telling  my  body 
to  get  up  and  run  to  him  when  the  gob- 
bler came  crashing  out  of  the  laurel  al- 
ready airborne  and  Steve  was  on  one 
knee  emptying  his  12-gauge  Magnum  at 
it.  How  had  I missed  it  on  the  ground?  I 
felt  sick.  I just  stood  there,  a forlorn 
feeling  sweeping  over  me  as  I watched 
that  beautiful  bronze  giant  sail  down  the 
mountainside,  untouched.  As  it  glided 
out  of  sight,  Steve  took  off  running  to- 
ward the  log  behind  which  the  bird  was 
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walking  when  I first  shot,  yelling  at  me 
to  get  a move  on,  that  my  bird  might  not 
be  dead.  I thought  the  pressure  had  got- 
ten to  him  and  that  he  had  finally  burst 
his  bindings,  but  I ran  after  him  anyway. 
I eould  not  believe  my  eyes  when  I 
caught  up  to  him.  There,  next  to  the  log, 
lay  my  gobbler. 

Steve  picked  him  up  and  gently 
smoothed  the  iridescent  feathers  before 
handing  him  across  the  log  to  me.  I took 
the  turkey  and  then  slapped  Steve  on 
the  back  and  shook  his  hand,  con- 
gratulating him  on  his  fine  calling.  We 
stood  there  several  minutes  just  admir- 
ing the  handsome  multi-hued  bird  and 
grinning  like  two  giant  Cheshire  cats 
before  I carried  him  the  twenty-seven 
paces  back  to  the  stump  I had  been  lean- 
ing against  when  I shot. 

I started  to  fill  out  my  tag  but  by  then 
the  jitters  had  set  in  and  my  badly  shak- 
ing hands  made  it  almost  impossible  to 
finish  the  tag  and  attach  it  to  the  bird. 
Steve  was  laughing  at  me  but  I noticed 
that  he  was  having  a bit  of  trouble  put- 
ting his  call  back  into  its  box  and  stowing 
it  away  in  his  pocket. 

As  we  walked  back  to  the  truck,  Steve 
explained  that  shortly  after  he’d  whis- 
pered that  he  saw  the  first  gobbler  com- 
ing, he  saw  the  second  bird  following 


close  behind.  But  by  then  he  was  afraid 
the  lead  bird  was  too  close  for  him  to 
safely  tell  me.  The  first  gobbler  was  in 
full  strut  but  the  second  tom  was  just 
shuffling  along,  much  like  a child 
scolded  by  his  father.  He  had  not  shot 
sooner  because  he  was  waiting  for  both 
birds  to  come  into  the  opening  so  we 
could  both  get  shots.  When  I fired  he 
had  been  putting  pressure  on  his  own 
trigger,  and  in  fact  thought  for  a moment 
that  his  own  gun  had  fired  prematurely. 

By  the  time  everything  was  explained 
to  me,  we  had  reached  my  truck.  After 
stowing  away  the  turkey  and  our  guns  I 
glanced  at  my  watch  and  saw  that  it  was 
10:15 — exactly  five  hours  after  we  first 
heard  the  bird  answer  the  crow.  It  had 
been  some  morning. 


Game  Farms  Open  House  Scheduled  for  June  8 

Open  house  programs  have  been  scheduled  by  the  Game  Commission  at  its  game 
farms  on  Sunday,  June  8,  from  noon  to  5 p.m.  Game  Commission  personnel  will  be 
on  hand  at  the  farms  to  explain  hatching  and  rearing  programs.  No  reservations  to 
attend  are  necessary. 

Following  are  the  names  and  locations  of  the  game  farms  and  the  species  pro- 
duced at  each; 

Eastern  Game  Farm,  Schwenksville  RD  2,  between  Limerick  and  Schwenks- 
ville;  pheasants. 

Western  Game  Farm,  Cambridge  Springs  RD  1,  three  miles  southeast  of  Cam- 
bridge Springs  on  Route  408;  pheasants. 

Loyalsock  Game  Farm,  Montoursville  RD  2,  five  miles  north  of  Montoursville  on 
Route  87;  pheasants. 

State  Wild  Turkey  Farm,  Proctor  Star  Route,  Williamsport,  seventeen  miles 
north  of  Montoursville  between  Barbours  and  Proctor;  turkeys. 

State  Wild  Waterfowl  Farm,  Meadville  RD  4,  two  miles  northwest  of  Geneva; 
mallard  ducks. 

Southwest  Game  Farm,  Distant,  three  miles  south  of  New  Bethlehem  near 
Distant  on  Route  28  and  66;  pheasants. 
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Carl  Bernosky,  Jr. 

The  Present  and  Three-Time 
National  High-Power  Rifle  Champion 

By  Dave  Ruckle 


Big-bore  rifle  shooting  is 

one  of  the  most  difficult  events  a 
competitor  can  take  part  in.  A half-inch 
difference  in  bullet  placement  on  a 
ta^et  300  yards  distant  can  mean  the 
difference  between  winning  and  second 
place.  Normally,  it  takes  years  of 
shoulder-to-shoulder  experience  before 
a new  rifleman  begins  to  win  even  a 
small  share  of  the  matches  he  enters. 
Many  competitors  never  reach  this 
level.  Yet  in  1977,  after  scarcely  a year  of 
national  competition,  Garl  Bernosky, 
Jr.,  of  Gordon,  Pa.,  shot  his  way  to  the 
national  championship.  Only  20  years 
old  at  the  time,  he  was  the  youngest 
rifleman  ever  to  win  this  championship. 

As  if  that  weren’t  enough,  Bernosky 
repeated  his  performance  in  1978  and 
1979,  to  become  the  first  person  in  his- 
tory to  win  three  national  champion- 
ships in  consecutive  years.  Such  consis- 
tency leaves  little  doubt  Garl  Bernosky, 
Jr.,  is  the  outstanding  largebore  rifle 
competitor  in  the  country.  Few  would 
dispute  that  he  is  among  the  best  rifle- 
men this  country  has  ever  produced. 

National  Matches 

The  National  Matches  have  been  held 
for  over  three-quarters  of  a century.  In 
1903,  the  U.S.  Gongress  enacted  the 
legislation  which  established  the  first 
national  shooting  championships  at  Sea 
Girt,  N.J.  Through  the  years,  many  men 
and  women  from  all  walks  of  life  and  all 
parts  of  the  country  have  participated  in 
this  highly  competitive  annual  event, 
which  since  1907  has  been  held  at  the 
renowned  firing  ranges  of  Gamp  Perry, 
Ohio.  Outstanding  riflemen  such  as 
Gary  Anderson,  Ron  Troyer  and  Mid- 
dleton Tompkins  have  made  their  marks 
in  the  record  books.  Bernosky’s 
achievements  rank  him  with  such 
champions. 


Gompetitive  rifle  shooting  has  be- 
come increasingly  difficult  and  sophis- 
ticated. The  attainment  of  a cham- 
pionship requires  a high  degree  of 
determination  and  personal  commit- 
ment. Bernosky  has  proved  he  has  the 
dedication  required. 

Being  a gifted  high  school  athlete  un- 
doubtedly had  a lot  to  do  with  his  ability 
to  train  and  prepare  himself  for  the 
competitive  pressures  associated  with 
national  competition.  Pressure,  how- 
ever, was  not  new  to  him.  As  a four-year 
varsity  letterman  in  wrestling  at  North 
Schuylkill  High  School,  he  grappled  his 
way  to  a district  championship  his  senior 
year  and  finished  second  in  the  region- 
al. 

More  importantly,  even  before  his 
high  school  experiences,  he  was  in- 
vested with  the  fundamentals  of  shoot- 
ing by  his  father,  Garl,  Sr.  When  only  10 
years  old,  he  began  to  accompany  his 
father,  an  experienced  smallbore  and 
high-power  rifle  shooter,  to  local  and 
regional  shooting  matches.  The  first  hint 
of  Garl’s  natural  shooting  talents  became 
evident  in  1969,  when  he  began  compet- 
ing as  a member  of  Gordon’s  “Red  ” rifle 
team  in  the  Tri-Gounty  Smallbore  Rifle 
League.  At  13,  he  finished  fourth  overall 
among  a host  of  league  veterans  and  he 
captured  the  league  title  the  following 
year,  a title  he  has  not  relinquished 
since.  Also,  for  five  of  six  consecutive 
years,  Bernosky  was  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Junior  Ghampion. 

He  has  repeatedly  set  new  records  in 
the  smallbore  rifle  league  and  has  con- 
sistently maintained  the  highest  indi- 
vidual aggregate  score  for  the  past  nine 
years.  The  first  of  the  Tri-Gounty  shoot- 
ers to  post  a perfect  300  score,  Bernosky 
has  duplicated  that  performance  on  four 
other  occasions  in  official  league 
matches. 
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In  1976,  Gary  Anderson  of  Axtell, 
Arizona,  a Director  of  Operations  for  the 
National  Rifle  Association,  competed 
against  984  shooters  from  the  United 
States  and  the  visiting  Palma  teams  and 
successfully  defended  his  national  title. 
Bernosky,  then  19  and  a student  at 
Bloomsburg  State  College,  made  his 
first  trek  to  Camp  Perry  that  year.  Back 
home  he  was  a familiar  high-power  rifle 
shooter;  here  he  was  simply  a new  face 
in  a crowd  which  included  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  names  in  shooting. 
He  withstood  the  pressures,  however, 
and  met  the  challenge.  Posting  a 1963- 
75X,  he  won  the  National  Collegiate 
NBA  Match  Rifle  Championship  and 
finished  10th  overall  for  the  national  ti- 
tle. 

In  team  competition  that  year  the 
Americans  decisively  beat  the  South  Af- 
rican squad  to  win  the  International 
Centennial  Palma  Match.  Firing  776- 
25X,  the  Pennsylvania  Rifle  and  Pistol 
Association’s  “Gold’  team  captured  sec- 
ond in  the  Rumbold  Team  Trophy 
Match.  That  team  included  J.  Hugh 
Palmer  as  captain.  Bob  Brewington, 
coach,  Dick  Egolf,  Gary  Gault,  Tom 
Miller  and  Carl  Bernosky,  Jr. 


In  1977,  the  defending  National  Col- 
legiate Champion  probably  wasn’t  con- 
sidered by  most  to  be  a real  threat  of 
winning  the  overall  national  title.  But  to 
the  astonishment  of  many,  Bernosky  did 
it.  Posting  a 1963-66X,  he  edged  the 
second-place  finisher.  Bill  Stratmann  of 
Livermoor,  California,  by  one  point. 
Also,  for  the  second  consecutive  year, 
he  won  the  collegiate  title  and  captured 
High  Civilian  Match  Honors. 

As  unexpected  as  the  outcome  was, 
many  critics  labeled  it  a back-door  vic- 
tory for  Bernosky.  They  were  not  dis- 
crediting his  shooting  abilities  so  much 
as  asking  what  happened  to  Sergeant 
David  Boyd  of  the  Marine  Corps,  who, 
with  an  8-point  lead  on  the  final  day,  had 
a rapid-fire  target  scored  as  showing  an 
insufficient  number  of  hits.  The  unex- 
plainable and  unfortunate  occurrence 
cost  Boyd  what  appeared  to  be  a sure 
victory.  Had  he  won,  it  would  have  been 
the  first  service  rifle  victory  in  the  Na- 
tional Championships  since  1972,  when 
Martin  D.  Edmondson  won  the  title. 
The  outcome  gave  Bernosky  his  first  na- 
tional championship  victory. 

That  year,  too,  competing  with  the 
Hardholders  East  Rifle  Team,  Bernosky 


CARL  BERNOSKY,  JR.,  one  of  the  world’s  top  riflemen.  Even  he  doesn't  shoot  without  a rear 
sight,  though.  His  was  being  rebuilt  when  Whelen  Kressler  took  the  photos  for  this  article. 
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BERNOSKY’S  shooting  trophies  include 
three  for  his  national  championships  (the 
large  ones)  and  an  assortment  for  various 
state  and  regional  wins. 


and  teammates  Bill  Cooney,  Clint 
Fowler  and  Dick  Egolf  set  a new  record. 
Registering  a 1179-47X,  they  won  the 
Enlisted  Men’s  Team  Trophy  Match. 

With  the  title  of  National  High  Power 
Rifle  Champion  topping  the  list  of  his 
1977  shooting  achievements,  Bernosky 
also  went  on  to  win  the  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey  State  Championships 
and  finished  second  in  Maryland.  Com- 
peting at  the  Quantico,  Virginia,  Reg- 
ional he  placed  first  in  the  high-power 
holt  action  competition. 

Bernosky  buried  any  lingering  doubt 
and  quieted  the  skeptics  of  his  previous 
year’s  victory  as  he  posted  a new  record 
on  his  way  to  winning  the  1978  National 
Championships.  Before  more  than  a 
thousand  viewers,  Bernosky  fired  a 
2375-1 13X  to  become  the  fifth  man  in 
the  history  of  the  event  to  win  the  title 
twice  consecutively. 

In  1978,  the  total  aggregate  was  in- 
creased from  2,000  to  2,400  points  by 
the  addition  of  the  Clarke  Trophy 
Match.  After  trailing  Army’s  Bill  Lee  on 
the  first  and  second  day  of  competition, 
Bernosky  scored  a record-setting  795- 
39X  final  day  aggregate  and  clinched  the 
prestigious  crown.  He  defeated  the 
second-place  finisher,  David  Tubbs,  of 
Fort  Worth,  Texas,  by  three  points  and 
25  Xs. 


In  team  competition  that  year,  the 
Pennsylvania  “Gold”  four-man  civilian 
squad  of  Bernosky,  Gary  Gault,  Tom 
Miller  and  Dick  Egolf  also  set  a new 
record.  They  won  the  Rumbold  Team 
Trophy  Match  with  a 1942-69X. 

Weather  conditions  are  always  a fac- 
tor in  outdoor  shooting  competition. 
Wind,  light  and  mirage  are  the  biggest 
weather-related  problems  a competitor 
must  contend  with  in  the  course  of  a 
match.  In  1979,  less  than  favorable  situ- 
ations confronted  the  crowd  at  Camp 
Perry.  Although  poor  weather  may  have 
dampened  many  hopes,  Bernosky  re- 
corded a 2374-91X  to  become  the  only 
consecutive  three-time  winner  of  the 
National  Championships.  His  score  was 
only  one  point  less  than  his  previous 
year  s national  record.  Ron  Troyer  of 
Camp  Verde,  Arizona,  is  the  only  other 
man  who  has  won  the  title  three  times, 
but  Troyer  s wins  were  not  consecutive. 
His  firsts  were  in  1970,  1971  and  again  in 
1973. 

Bernosky  was  trailing  Russell  Martin 
ol  the  Marine  Corps  at  the  end  of  the 
first  day  of  competition.  But  after  a 
superb  second  day  performance  in  the 
Nevada  Trophy  Match,  there  was  no 
doubt  what  the  outcome  of  the  event 
was  going  to  be. 

Decisive  Victory 

Bernosky’s  1979  victory  not  only  will 
place  him  in  the  record  book  for  being 
the  first  to  win  three  consecutive  na- 
tional titles,  but  will  also  be  recorded  as 
one  of  the  most  decisive  victories  in  the 
National  Championships.  In  ac- 
complishing his  never-before-equaled 
feat,  he  defeated  his  nearest  challenger, 
Middleton  Tompkins,  by  11  points  and 
11  Xs. 

Bernosky  compiled  his  winning 
championship  total  in  1979  with  first 
places  in  the  Nevada  Trophy  Match, 
Members  Trophy  Match,  and  Navy  Cup 
Match.  He  finished  second  in  the  Van- 
denberg  Trophy  Match  and  took  third  in 
the  Clarke  Trophy  and  Appreciation 
Cup  matches.  He  also  registered  a third 
in  the  Civilians  Match  Rifle  Masters 
Category  of  the  Marine  Corps  Cup  and 
Crescent  Cup  Matches. 

Once  again  on  the  Hardholders  East 
Rifle  team  in  1979,  Bernosky  and  team- 
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mates  Bob  Meeks,  Albert  Hauser  and 
Clint  Fowler  posted  a second-place 
finish  in  the  Rumbold  Team  Trophy 
Match,  scoring  1964-73X.  Firing  780- 
27X  they  also  captured  the  Club  Mas- 
ters Category  Division  B of  the  Herrick 
Team  Trophy  Match. 

The  rifles  Bernosky  used  to  win  his 
three  national  championships  were  built 
by  Gary  Gault  of  Duncannon,  Pennsyl- 
vania. His  primary  rifle  was  a pre-1964 
Winchester  Model  70  chambered  for 
the  308  caliber.  For  the  1977  and  ’78 
matches  it  was  fitted  with  a Hart  1 l-inch 
twist  stainless  steel  barrel.  Prior  to  the 
1979  event,  Bernosky  refitted  the  rifle 
with  a Winchester  barrel. 

For  the  1,000-yard  competition,  Ber- 
nosky relies  on  his  custom  308  Norma 
Magnum  built  on  a Shilen  action  with  a 
Hart  11-inch  twist  stainless  steel  barrel. 
These  rifles  are  fitted  with  Bedfield 
front  and  Tompkins  rear  sights  and  are 
bedded  in  walnut  laminated  stocks  built 
by  Jim  Cloward  of  Seattle,  Washington. 

Bernosky  won  his  1977  and  ’78  titles 
using  different  handloads  for  short-  and 
long-range  competition.  His  choice  for 
up  to  300-yards  was  168-grain  Sierra 
bullets  loaded  in  Lake  City  Match  brass 
and  40.5  grains  of  Dupont  IMB  4895 
powder.  For  the  long-range  matches, 
Bernosky  fired  a .309-inch,  185-grain 
Lapua  bullet  in  Winchester  cases  using 
41.5  grains  of  IMR  4895.  These  rounds 
were  ignited  with  Remington  9V2  prim- 
ers, but  in  1978  Bernosky  switched  to 
CCI  primers  and  has  used  them  ever 
since. 

In  1979,  he  reconstructed  his  long- 
range  loads,  using  190-grain  Sierras 
with  41  grains  of  Dupont  IMR  4895  in 
Winchester  brass. 

Thinking  ahead  to  the  1980  champ- 
ionships, Bernosky  has  worked  up  a new 
load  that  he  feels  will  give  him  the  per- 
formance he  is  looking  for.  This  year  he 


intends  to  use  the  .309-inch  170-grain 
Lapua  bullet  in  the  short-range  compe- 
tition and  the  same  diameter  185-grain 
Lapua  for  the  300  to  600  yard  matches. 
These  rounds  are  loaded  in  Federal 
cases. 

Bernosky’s  shooting  successes  also  in- 
clude four  con.secutive  victories,  1976- 
’79,  in  the  Pennsylvania  Rifle  and  Pistol 
Association’s  High  Power  Rifle  Champ- 
ionships, in  which  he  received  the 
Charles  C.  Harmer  Memorial  Award.  In 
1978,  he  was  also  presented  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Rifle  and  Pistol  Associa- 
tion’s Presidents  Award  as  shooter  of  the 
year.  Carl  and  his  father  teamed  up  to 
capture  the  1979Carci-Mahaffey  Father 
and  Son  High  Power  Rifle  Champion- 
ship. 

Palma  Team  Member 

In  addition  to  these  shooting 
achievements,  Bernosky  is  also  proud  to 
have  been  a member  of  the  1979  U.S. 
Palma  Team  which  represented  the 
United  States  in  world  competition  in 
New  Zealand. 

Giving  credit  where  credit  is  due, 
Bernosky  states  that  his  friends  and 
shooting  companions  have  been  a great 
inspiration  and  influence  in  his  shooting 
successes.  He  also  adds  that  his  parents 
have  been  a continual  source  of  encour- 
agement throughout  his  shooting 
career. 

There  are  yet  many  titles  that  Ber- 
nosky would  like  to  win  and  add  to  his 
list  of  accomplishments.  His  credentials 
certainly  rate  him  as  a top  prospect  for 
the  Olympics,  and  he  is  considering  that 
possibility.  Optimistic  and  eager,  Ber- 
nosky is  looking  forward  to  the  1980  Na- 
tional Matches,  scheduled  for  August 
4-17,  with  the  hope  of  repeating  his  pre- 
vious three  years  success.  No  doubt  he 
is  going  to  be  an  influence  on  the  out- 
come, whatever  it  may  be. 
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Cabin  Morning 

By  Janice  Frazier 


WE  ARRIVED  in  a hailstorm  in  late 
afternoon,  bounding  out  of  the 
Volkswagen  bus  and  bolting  for  the 
cabin  porch.  Mac  unlocked  the  door  and 
went  in,  puttering  in  the  drawers  and 
cabinets  for  the  beginnings  of  a pot  of 
coffee.  Rut  I couldn’t  go  in,  not  yet.  I sat 
down  on  the  steps  and  huddled  my 
knees  up  under  my  chin  and  looked 
down  into  the  frothy  swollen  depths  of 
the  stream  moving  by  me  with  a cool, 
dark-green  urgency.  I tried  to  picture 
the  newly-stocked  trout  in  what  must 
have  been  a confused  turmoil,  spinning 
round  and  round  in  the  relentless 
onslaught.  There  was  no  secluded  safety 
of  a deep  hole  anywhere  in  this  particu- 
lar stretch  of  water. 

A sudden  gust  of  sharp  wind  brought  a 
shower  of  white  blossoms  down  around 
me.  I looked  up  quickly,  up  the  steep 
mountain  that  rose  like  a wall  out  of  the 
stream  bed.  Ah,  yes.  Spring  had  come  to 
Gobbler’s  Knob — a timid  tentative 
spring,  surely,  for  most  of  the 
hardwoods  wore  only  the  delicate  silver 
tinsel  of  unfurling  buds,  but  spring 
nevertheless. 

The  call  of  a kingfisher  came  down  to 
me  along  the  cool  corridor  of  water.  So 
he’d  come  home.  We’d  both  returned, 
and  I remembered  the  long  summer 
light  lingering  onto  nine  and  me  sitting 
with  my  feet  dangling  and  my  line  eddy- 
ing, dusk  settling  and  the  kingfisher 
swooping  down.  I’d  missed  him  during 
my  winter  haunts  along  the  stream;  he 
was  probably  sunning  himself  on  some 
beach  in  Panama  while  I trudged 
through  knee-deep  snow  in  search  of  a 
big-antlered  buck.  He  had  also  missed 
sharing  the  fun  of  my  frenzied,  slapstick 
attempts  at  ice  fishing.  But  he  didn’t 
care.  He’d  be  here  long  after  I was  gone. 
All  the  summer  stretched  before  him 
now.  I had  only  this  little  bit  of  spring.  It 
was  May  of  1976  and  in  three  weeks  I 
would  be  graduated  from  college  in  a 
town  over  200  miles  from  my  home. 


This  place  where  I had  spent  so  much 
time  in  the  last  four  years  was  about  to 
be  lost  to  me.  It  was  home  to  the  city 
soon  and  a nine-to-five  job  in  the  thick  of 
traffic  and  smog  and  concrete.  . . . 

“Coffee’s  ready,  ” Mac  called,  and  it 
was  soothing  to  stand  up  to  stretch  in  the 
rain. 

We  sat  out  in  the  damp  dusk  with  our 
cups  and  smelled  the  .scents  the  stream 
carried  down  our  way,  wet  woodsmoke 
and  cherr\' blossom  mingling  with  Mac’s 
pipe  tobacco.  We  lit  the  lantern  and  he 
checked  the  shotgun  in  anticipation  of 
its  morning  use.  For  tomorrow  was  tur- 
key season.  And  he,  too,  was  going 
home.  To  a second-shift  factory  job, 
working  in  the  oppressive  fumes  of  the 
paint  line. 

Tired  and  Achy 

It  was  after  eleven  when  everyone 
else  arrived,  tired  and  achy  from  their 
five-hour  drive  from  Lancaster  County. 
There  was  Mr.  Stocker,  who  owned  the 
cabin;  his  son  Mike,  who  was  Mac  s 
friend;  Ethel  and  her  son,  and  Steve  and 
George.  These  were  my  buddies — 
fellow  deer  drivers,  companions  in  the 
stream,  talking  over  waist-high  (on  me) 
water  in  spring,  conversing  over  pun- 
gent campfires  in  the  fall  and  winter. 
Why,  it  was  Mr.  Stocker  himself  who 
had  carried  me  on  his  back  across  the 
wide  stretch  of  Dugan’s  Run  one  snowy 
dawn  of  a first  day  of  buck  season,  and 
we  had  made  our  awkward,  out-of- 
breath way  together  up  a wide  winding 
draw  to  our  brave  first-morning  stands. 
This  was  a passage  one  does  not  forget 
easily,  my  first  journey  into  buck  sea- 
son. My  nervous  green-ness  contrasted 
with  his  mellowed,  easy  expectancy  like 
raw  new  shoots  against  weathered’ 
wood,  yet  in  his  face  I saw  the  same 
tiredness  I felt  in  my  bones  as  we 
trudged  upward  like  two  fat  penguins, 
the  untested  young  girl  and  the  old  ex- 
perienced hunter.  Only  he  was  not 
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afraid  to  show  his  weariness  as  I was,  as 
Mac  was,  as  Steve  and  George  were;  his 
ego  was  built  on  much  sturdier  stuff  than 
mere  physical  strength. 

Cabin  morning.  Mr.  Stocker  always 
arose  first.  From  my  narrow  cot  in  a 
shadowy  corner  I watched  for  awhile 
before  I got  up,  admiring  his  deft 
movements  with  spatrda  and  frying  pan. 
So  much  to  remember  about  all  those 
cabin  mornings — the  fire  going,  his 
aproned  shadow  moving  in  the  lantern 
light  of  five  a.m.,  the  sound  of  the 
pump,  the  perk  of  stove  coffee  in  the 
deep-blue  enamel  pot,  the  smell  of  but- 
ter frying  and  hashbrowns  crisping. 
There  were  pancakes  high  as  a layer 
cake  with  Ethel’s  blueberry  syrup,  and 
eggs  turned  out  with  precision  and  effi- 
ciency, two  dozen  at  a time  almost, 
made-to-order  and  done  to  perfection. 
Sausage  struggled  for  room  on  the  table 
with  juicy  bacon  ends,  courtesy  of  the 
Amish  country  market,  and  there  was 
homemade  bread  with  strawberry  jam, 
flaky  pastry  rolls  stuffed  with  butter 
and  nuts — everything  hot  and  fresh  and 
placed  before  you  with  pride  and  a sense 


MR.  STOCKER  wore  an  old  leather  cap  with 
ear  flaps  like  Charles  Lindbergh  used  a half- 
century  ago,  and  had  a flower  lodged  behind 
his  left  ear. 


of  sharing.  All  the  warm  rich  food,  the 
sight  of  it,  the  feel  of  it  in  your  fingers, 
the  fill  of  it  in  your  stomach,  its  scent 
clinging  to  your  nostrils,  its  robust  taste 
hiding  under  your  tongue  for  hours — we 
took  it  all  with  us  out  into  the  morning. 
Each  of  us  as  we  went  alone  up  that  hill, 
in  the  dark  arctic  dawn  of  deer  season  or 
walking  gingerly  into  the  full  force  of  the 
crystal  cold  stream  on  a trout  spring  day, 
carried  the  whole  experience  of  those 
breakfasts  with  him. 

Plans  and  Fantasies 

Cabin  morning  was  not  just  a time  for 
eating.  Maps  were  laid  out  and  tentative 
routes  incficated.  Plans  and  fantasies 
were  horn,  bravado  spewing  out  like 
cheap  champagne  too  hastily  uncorked. 
There  was  much  laughter,  feigned 
punches  and  broad  challenges.  It  was  all 
part  of  the  time  and  the  place. 

Mr.  Stocker  did  dishes  silently,  wip- 
ing his  hands  on  the  apron  on  which 
Ethel  had  sewn  archery  emblems  and 
hunting  club  insignias,  smiling  benevo- 
lently at  his  little  family  through  the 
rinse-water  steam.  We  had  never  let 
him  down — no  illegal  kills,  no  trespass- 
ing, no  littering.  No  lectures  were  ever 
given,  none  were  needed.  To  look  him 
in  the  eye  was  enough. 

I had  intended  to  spend  this  last 
Saturday  in  quiet  contemplation  in  the 
middle  of  a trout  stream.  Mac  was  going 
up  for  turkey.  There  were  no  reports  of 
sightings  anywhere  on  this  side  of  the 
mountain — the  flock  we’d  so  carefully 
monitored  all  winter  had  seemingly 
disappeared — but  that  didn’t  matter  to 
Mac. 

“They  don’t  call  this  Gobbler’s  Knob 
for  nothing,  ’’  he  said,  and  I didn’t  debate 
the  point.  Too  many  times  I had  known 
him  to  coax  a notoriously  defiant  and 
crafty  bass  to  take  the  hook,  ease  close 
enough  to  a wise  old  buck  to  get  him  in 
the  “viewfinder ’’  of  his  muzzleloader,  or 
convince  a gray  fox  to  pause  in  his 
rodent-hunting  schedule  so  that  Mac 
could  add  another  portrait  to  his  slide 
collection.  I was  not  unimpressed  by  his 
optimism. 

It  was  Mr.  Stocker’s  decision  to  join 
Mac  that  changed  my  mind.  I grabbed 
my  Italian-made  20-gauge  that  whacked 
my  arm  out  of  its  socket  with  every  shot 
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(I’d  have  rather  had  iny  old  12-gauge 
whose  hammer  took  a gorilla’s  thumb  to 
pull  back),  and  flew  out  the  door  behind 
them. 

Mountain  mornings,  no  matter  what 
the  weather,  are  always  glorious  to  me, 
so  I slowed  my  pace,  keeping  a ways 
behind  them.  I followed  them  along  the 
creek,  then  downstream  to  the  old  log- 
ging road.  What  a strange  pair  they 
made,  climbing  the  winding  woods  road 
past  an  ancient  church  cemetery 
smothered  in  buttercups  and  violets. 
Mac’s  gaze  took  in  every  detail  on  the 
trail  and  the  surrounding  terrain — he 
constantly  searches  for  game — but 
much  later  when  I caught  up  with  them 
I noticed  Mr.  Stocker  had  a flower 
lodged  behind  his  left  ear. 

It  was  a cool  morning  and  the  older 
man  had  worn  a heavy  coat.  On  his  head 
was  an  old  leather  cap  with  ear  flaps  like 
Charles  Lindbergh  wore  a half-century 
ago.  Mac,  as  usual,  went  hatless,  and  the 
shirt  under  his  down  vest  had  the 
sleeves  rolled  up  to  the  elbow. 

I followed  them  upward  in  a hard 
climb  to  a place  by  a rock  where  the 
spring  runoff  had  made  a waterfall  of 
sorts.  Mac  loaded  his  gun  while  Mr. 
Stocker  and  I drank  out  of  cold,  cupped 
hands  and  paused  to  admire  the  irides- 
cence of  early  morning  mist  on  a spider’s 
web. 

Mac  stood  there,  surveying  the  ter- 
ritory, tense,  questioning,  alert,  anx- 
ious— aware  as  any  old  gobbler  himself 
His  stance,  stiff  and  erect,  seemed 
somehow  charged  as  well,  as  if  some 
current  of  electricity  flowed  through 
him.  A human  geiger  counter,  he 
turned  softly,  deliberately  straining  all 
his  senses,  picking  up  vibrations  felt 
only  by  himself  Beside  me,  Mr.  Stocker 
lit  his  cigar.  Looking  up,  I saw  that  he 
was  smiling. 

Surveying  the  Territory 

We  separated,  of  course.  That  is,  Mac 
went  off  by  himself  like  a little  boy  with 
some  coveted  secret  he  did  not  want  to 
share,  off  on  his  own  very  private  trea- 
sure hunt.  And  Mr.  Stocker  and  I were 
left  to  fend  for  ourselves. 

It  was  still  early,  the  sun  hanging  low, 
sending  tentative  spears  of  gold  over  the 
edge  of  the  mountaintop,  rays  that 


“OH,  YES,”  Mr.  Stocker  said,  “there’s  an  old 
gobbler  on  this  mountain.  Mac  knows  it  and  I 
know  it.  However,  there’s  no  hurry.  Have  you 
ever  seen  a bear’s  den?” 

sliced  the  morning  mist  into  diamond 
points  that  bounced  oft  still  wet  tree 
trunks.  The  bare,  spare,  cool,  damp 
forest  looked  forbidding  as  we  jour- 
neyed through  it,  no  particular  plan  in 
mind.  Spring  had  been  held  back  on  the 
summit  of  Gobbler’s  Knob.  Reaching 
the  crest  and  looking  far  down  below  us 
at  the  swirling  fog  and  jagged  criss- 
crossing tree  trunks,  it  seemed  as  if 
there  was  only  us  and  the  sky. 

I felt  lonely  and  awkward  perched  up 
there  away  from  the  pulsating  action  of  a 
hunt  with  Mac  or  the  deep,  tranquil 
peace  of  the  current  gliding  by  me  in  the 
midst  of  Dugan  s Run,  fishing  rod  in 
hand.  Mr.  Stocker  sat  down  with  a sigh 
and  opened  his  thermos.  A new,  awful 
kind  of  impatience  seized  me — perhaps 
if  I hurried — something,  something 
important,  was  happening  far  down 
below  me  on  the  broad  flat  shelf  of 
ground  known  as  “The  Point.’’  I could 
feel  it,  I had  hunted  too  many  times  with 
Mac  not  to  have  sensed  it. 

“Mr.  Stocker ” 

“Oh,  yes,”  he  said,  handing  me  a 
paper  cup  full  of  hot  black  coffee, 
“there’s  an  old  gobbler  on  this  moun- 
tain. Mac  knows  it  and  I know  it.  How- 
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ever,  there’s  no  hurry.  Have  you  ever 
seen  a bear’s  den?” 

I had  never  seen  a bear’s  den.  I wasn  t 
sure  I wanted  to  see  one  now.  I was 
strictly  in  the  market  for  a turkey  at  this 
moment.  Yet,  suddenly,  in  the  awe- 
some vast  quiet  of  this  high  lonely  place 
I knew  he  was  right.  The  mystery  of  the 
morning  had  not  yet  begun  to  unravel, 
the  dazzling  urgency  I had  felt  from 
below  was  merely  Mac’s  contagious  in- 
tensity. 

So  Mr.  Stocker  and  I set  forth  on  our 
trek,  warmed  with  coffee  and  the  im- 
perceptible rising  of  the  sun.  We  walked 
on  the  soft  spongy  earth  of  the  new  sea- 
son, layers  of  wet  decaying  leaf  litter 
pungent  with  moss,  pregnant  with  to- 
morrow’s oaks  and  hickories.  We 
headed  down  the  other  side  of  the 
mountain  toward  the  soft  rounded  val- 
ley below,  now  swollen  with  spring 
flooding.  We  found  a dozen  miniature 
waterfalls  gushing  from  rocky  outcrop- 


pings. And  turning  a wide  bend  along 
the  trail  just  a little  way  down  from  the 
summit,  we  were  met  with  the  stagger- 
ing vista  of  peak  after  peak,  rising  newly 
green  and  bathed  in  the  full  fire  of  the 
sun  against  the  electric  azure  of  the  sky. 
Here  on  the  sun-side  where  all  the 
mountains  slid  down  in  a dizzying  rush 
into  jagged  draws  to  full-flowing  streams 
beneath,  a hundred  serviceberry  trees, 
frail,  fragile  and  darkly  trunked,  tum- 
bled down  the  slopes  above  the  ground 
mist  in  riots  of  starry  blossoms. 

I think  for  a moment  I forgot  I was 
alive,  or  perhaps  remembered  it  in  a 
way  I hadn’t  known  in  a long,  long  time. 

“It’s  here  where  the  bear’s  den  is,” 
said  Mr.  Stocker,  and  we  plunged  part- 
way down  the  mountainside. 

“Picture  it  winter,  ” he  said,  putting 
out  a hand  to  stop  me.  “You’re  on  the 
trail  of  what  you  consider  a pretty  big 
buck  for  this  area.  It’s  snowing.  Prime 
tracking  weather  and  you’ve  got  your 


THE  SHOT  CAME,  VIOLENT  in  its  thunderous  shattering  of  the  pure  mountain  morning.  We 
were  on  our  feet,  struggling  to  emulate  the  wings  of  the  bird  which  rode  the  wind. . . . 
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muzzleloader  with  you,  itchin’  to  tr>'  it 
out.  You  smell  of  black  coffee  and  black 
powder  you  managed  to  spill  all  over 
yourself  when  you  suddenly  remem- 
bered you  can’t  sling  this  gun  over  your 
shoulder  without  losing  some  of  the 
powder  in  the  pan,  and  the  lacquer  job 
on  the  gun  stock  is  so  new  you  keep 
checking  to  see  if  any  has  come  off  on 
your  hands.  You  worked  hard  putting 
that  gun  together.  You  still  get  back 
spasms  at  night  from  leaning  over  it,  and 
in  your  sleep  your  hands  keep  filing  that 
octagonal  barrel  over  and  over,  and 
you’ve  sat  on  your  bifocals  at  least  half  a 
dozen  times  when  you  set  them  down  to 
answer  the  phone  or  look  for  a screw- 
driver. The  dog  tried  to  drink  the 
browning  solution  and  once  you  were 
stuck  for  three  weeks  because  your  little 
grandson  refused  to  tell  you  what  he  did 
with  just  three  little  screws.  Not  to  men- 
tion the  night  you  decided  to  go  really 
authentic  and  ended  up  sewing  what 
was  supposed  to  be  a shooting  bag  to 
your  trousers.  And  then  your  son  comes 
in  and  says,  ‘Dad,  you’re  too  old  for  all 
this  nonsense.’ 

“So  this  is  your  big  chance.  There  are 
these  huge  tracks  as  clear  and  perfect  as 
can  be  leading  down  the  mountain.  It’s 
quiet,  you  feel  great,  you’ve  as  good  as 
got  your  buck — you’re  going  to  show 
that  son  of  yours.  Looking  down  you 
spot  him — the  buck,  that  is — and  you’re 
on  your  way!  Down,  yes,  but  on  your 
rear  end.  ” 

Mr.  Stocker  stopped,  grinning  ear  to 
ear,  and  began  to  laugh.  I didn’t  know 
why  but  I did,  too,  and  we  both  laughed 
so  hard  the  tears  came.  All  thoughts  of 
turkeys  were  banished  as  he  took  my 
arm  and  led  me  over  to  a little  cave  in  a 
rock  formation. 

“Mv  boot  was  untied.  This  is  where  I 
landed.  I leaned  back  against  this  big 
boulder  to  retie  it.  And  then  I noticed 
the  special  way  the  leaves  were  ar- 
ranged with  twigs  jutting  out  at  the 
opening — just  a small  opening,  a man 
could  hardly  have  climbed  in — but 
there  she  was,  this  huge  sow  bear  all 
cuddled  up  inside  like  a baby  in  a crib. 
She  was  huddled  back  against  the  earth 
in  a pile  of  leaves,  gone  to  the  world  with 
not  even  so  much  as  a snore.  ” He  chuck- 
led at  the  thought. 


I hunched  down,  peering  into  the 
empty  den,  picturing  it  all  even  as  he 
spoke.  Suddenly  it  was  winter — the 
soft,  thickly  falling  snow,  the  untied 
boot,  the  buck  that  owed  his  life  to  a 
sleeping  bear. 

“I  didn’t  touch  anything  with  my 
hands.  I used  a fallen  branch  to  move 
some  of  the  leaves,  but  it  was  too  dark 
inside  to  see  much.  When  I came  back 
in  February,  I was  able  to  make  out  the 
two  cubs  nestled  into  her  belly  nursing. 
I wonder  if  she  even  knew  they  were 
there.  I didn’t  stay  long.  Just  one 
glimpse  was  enough.  I don’t  think  I even 
breathed  . . . thev  11  abandon  pretty 
quickly  if  disturbed.  ...” 

I smiled  up  at  him  and  he  grinned 
sheepishly.  “I  read  that  somewhere,  I 
think.  I don’t  know  if  it’s  true.  I don’t 
know  anything  about  bears.  ” 

Squeaky  Scratch 

Below  us,  off  to  the  right,  the  squeaky 
scratch  of  a slate  call  cut  through  the 
quiet.  Mr.  Stocker  looked  up  at  the  sun. 

“That  old  gobbler  stays  late  on  his 
roost.  Over  on  the  other  side  of  the 
mountain.  I’d  say  it’s  just  about  time.  ” 

We  moved  quickly  and  surely  around 
the  wide  curve  of  mountain,  silent  and 
intent,  like  soldiers  on  a mission,  drift- 
ing a little  lower  till  we  were  just  above 
The  Point. 

From  this  vantage  we  could  see  Mac 
crouched  in  some  low  brush,  shotgun 
raised,  knees  and  elbows  rigid.  His  face 
was  set  hard,  eyes  squinted,  body  sway- 
ing ever  so  slightly. 

It  was  then  we  heard  a gobble  such  as 
Mac  had  no  doubt  already  heard,  had 
already  experienced  in  every  nerve  of 
his  body,  the  gobble  that  now  moved 
through  him  like  a jolt  of  electricity.  I 
found  myself  breathless  and  in  pain  from 
the  breathlessnes.s- — from  the  waiting. 
Mr.  Stocker  and  I had  dropped  flat  on 
our  faces.  Down  at  my  side  my  fingers 
throbbed  as  if  they  were  the  fingers  that 
had  pulled  the  hammer  back  and  rested 
sweaty  and  steady  against  the  trigger, 
the  squeeze  of  blood  pulsating  in  the 
veins. 

I looked  over  into  the  face  of  the  man 
beside  me.  This  turkey  could  have  been 
his,  he  could  have  been  the  hunter  hold- 
ing onto  this  moment  for  all  it  was 
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worth,  adrenalin  setting  his  spirits  soar- 
ing, his  heart  on  fire — for  the  gobbler 
was  moving  closer,  sending  out  his 
deep-forest  call  to  announce  his  ap- 
proach. It  was  a sound  eerie  enough  to 
send  goose  pimples  rippling  along  my 
scalp  and  neck  and  at  the  same  time 
hearten  every  listener  with  its  ring  of 
pride  and  authority. 

“My  woods,  my  stretch  of  woods,”  he 
seemed  to  be  declaring.  His  voice 
echoed  along  the  point,  soared  on  the 
wind.  Mr.  Stocker’s  face  was  a study  in 
anticipation,  elation  and  regret.  Some- 
thing in  us  pulled  back.  I reached  over 
to  take  his  hand  just  as  the  first  turquoise 
blue  of  the  bird’s  head  appeared  over 
the  crest  of  the  point  like  the  sun  rising. 
That  something  in  us  sprang  forward  as 
the  turkey  took  to  the  air,  taking  our 
hearts  with  him. 

The  shot  came,  violent  in  its  thunder- 
ous shattering  of  the  pure  mountain 
morning.  We  were  on  our  feet,  our 
clumsy  earthbound  bodies  struggling  to 
emulate  the  wings  of  the  bird  which 
rode  the  wind  in  a brilliant  flash  of 


iridescence,  crashing  through  the 
brush,  feet  pumping,  clearing  the 
treetops — then  falling,  lurching  like  a 
kite  being  reeled  in,  an  airplane  with  an 
engine  gone.  Neither  the  flight  nor  the 
fall  was  graceful  but  that  such  a bird 
could  fly  at  all  filled  me  and  Mr.  Stocker 
with  awe.  Mac  ran  down  the  mountain- 
side whooping  like  a moonshine-crazed 
hillbilly.  It  was  all  over  and  Mr.  Stocker 
and  I had  never  even  loaded  our  guns. 

The  rest  of  the  day  I spent  sitting  out 
under  the  wild  cherry  tree  from  which 
the  wild  turkey  hung  suspended.  It  was 
like  a vigil  to  a memory — the  glorious 
colors  of  his  head,  vivid  blue  and  bright 
purple,  the  warm  jeweled  bronze  of  his 
wings,  the  rainbow  sheen  of  his  back  in 
the  sun. 

And  so  I came  home  to  the  city  and 
tucked  this  last  memory  away  with  all 
the  rest,  the  warm  recollection  of  a man 
to  whom  hunting  was  more  than  the 
moment  of  the  kill,  a man  with  whom  I 
still  walk  the  mountaintops  in  a place 
that  is  more  than  a time,  called  cabin 
morning. 
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Our  Season  of  . . . 

Trial  and  Error — Mostly  Error 

By  Tom  Betts 


Gravel  crunched  underfoot 
as  we  made  our  way  along  the  rail- 
road traek  toward  our  stand.  The  sur- 
rounding fields  were  blanketed  in  fog 
and  we  were  depending  on  the  tracks  to 
lead  us  correctly.  Stars  glittered  over- 
head. We  expected  a clear  morning. 
The  unmistakable  smell  of  spring  was  in 
the  air.  The  woods  ahead  were  dark  and 
still.  Only  the  loose  gravel  beneath  our 
boots  broke  the  early  morning  silence. 
We  paused  a moment  to  enjoy  the  quiet, 
the  cool  spring  air,  and  then  edged 
ahead. 

It  was  May  7,  the  beginning  of  the 
second  foil  week  of  the  1979  spring  gob- 
bler season.  On  the  first  Saturday  and 
through  the  first  week,  my  partner 
Randy  Stear  and  I had  hunted  sepa- 
rately. Neither  of  us  had  experienced 


much  action — that  is,  not  until  Randy 
had  explored  a wholly  new  spot  on  the 
second  Saturday.  Then  he  had  heard 
two  different  gobblers.  He  felt  confident 
they  would  still  be  in  the  area  on  Mon- 
day. 

Well,  today  was  that  day,  and  off  we 
went  in  search  of  the  wary  tom.  We  had 
been  admonished  by  our  baseball  coach 
at  school  not  to  hunt  on  Mondays,  Wed- 
nesdays, or  Fridays.  In  short,  we  were 
to  get  plenty  of  sleep  before  a game. 
“Baseball  should  come  first,”  he  had 
told  us.  Needless  to  report,  we  politely 
let  him  know  (very  politely)  that,  yes, 
baseball  did  come  first — except  during 
turkey  season. 

It  would  be  a fifteen-minute  hike  on 
the  railroad  tracks — Randy  had  every- 
thing measured  to  a T.  We  would  wait  at 
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the  far  side  of  an  extremely  long  railroad 
bridge  until  we  heard  a gobbler,  and 
then  plan  our  strategy  from  there. 

It  was  still  dark  when  we  reached  the 
bridge,  maybe  even  darker  than  before, 
though  the  stars  still  swam  above.  From 
the  top  of  one  ridge  to  the  top  of 
another,  the  railroad  bridge  extended, 
the  ridges  divided  by  a stream.  From 
the  bridge  the  watercourse  seemed 
tired  and  wrinkled,  like  an  old  snake 
skin  left  over  from  ages  long  ago.  But 
Randy  had  been  down  there.  It  was  a 
river,  rough  and  gushing,  assaulting  the 
boulders  on  the  shore  and  racing  to  the 
sea. 

Carefully  testing  each  tie  and  feeling 
for  spaces  as  we  inched  along  in  the 
dark,  we  finally  reached  the  other  side. 
Our  plan  was  to  sit  until  we  heard  that 
first  dawn-shattering  gobble  and  then  to 
head  in  that  direction. 

Just  at  the  first  hint  of  the  sun,  a 
GobbJe-obble-obble  erupted  from  deep 
in  the  valley  to  our  right.  At  almost  the 


ONCE  INTO  THE  woods  a short  distance,  I 
made  a few  calls  and  the  wait  began.  No  ans- 
wer. We  moved  on.  Because  we  would  have 
to  leave  for  school  soon,  time  was  precious. 


same  instant  another  gobble  came  from 
our  left,  up  the  valley  and  near  the 
stream.  And  then  we  heard  still  another, 
near  the  second  bird!  Because  two  were 
in  the  area  to  the  left,  we  set  our  sights  in 
that  direction  and  moved  out. 

Once  into  the  woods  a short  distance, 
we  stopped.  Here  I made  a few  calls, 
and  the  wait  began.  No  answer.  We 
moved  on.  Because  we  would  have  to 
leave  for  school  in  an  hour,  time  was 
even  more  precious  than  on  Saturday. 

Another  Hunter 

On  an  old  logging  road,  we  slanted  up 
the  hill  and  made  our  way  farther  up  the 
creek  valley.  We  hoped  this  would  put 
us  closer  to  the  birds.  But  halfway  up  the 
road  we  encountered  another  hunter 
who  informed  us  the  birds  were  below 
him.  We  decided  to  go  on  to  the  top  of 
the  ridge  anyway,  and  move  off  farther 
away  from  this  hunter.  The  sun  was  out 
full  now,  a glorious  rosy  red,  and  there 
had  been  no  more  gobbles. 

When  we  reached  the  top  of  the 
ridge,  we  discovered  another  valley 
running  perpendicular  to  it.  A smaller 
stream  trickled  down  this  gorge  to  join 
the  river  somewhere  below.  With 
school  now  the  really  critical  concern, 
we  decided  to  sit  for  a short  while  and 
then  head  back.  Just  as  we  made  that 
resolution,  however,  there  came  such  a 
torrent  of  sound  across  the  valley  that 
we  simply  stared  at  each  other  in  disbe- 
lief It  resounded  again:  Gobble-obble- 
obble.  There  was  no  mistaking  that 
sound.  We  had  a fourth  bird  on  the  point 
across  the  valley  which  we  now  over- 
looked. 

But  it  was  a large  valley,  not  one  to 
walk  in  five  minutes.  It  was  decision 
time.  “We  can  go  after  him,  or  we  can  go 
back,  ” I said.  Randy  thought  for  a mo- 
ment about  it,  and  I thought  for  a mo- 
ment about  it.  But  really  we  had  no 
choice.  Down  the  slope  we  skidded, 
sliding  on  wet  leaves  and  stumbling  on 
loose  rocks.  School  would  have  to 
wait — just  a little,  of  course,  until  we 
checked  on  this  bird.  We  were  learning 
lots  now,  anyway,  nobody  could  argue 
that. 

Slowly  we  crept  up  the  hill,  sensing 
that  the  bird  was  not  far  ahead.  And  now 
even  more  slowly  we  eased  along,  not 
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exactly  sure  where  to  stop.  As  we  came 
up  over  a small  hump  in  the  woods, 
before  us  appeared  one  of  the  most  dis- 
heartening sights  we’d  ever  seen.  On 
the  edge  of  the  hill,  their  backs  to  us, 
stood  three  hunters,  scanning  the  woods 
ahead.  “Darn!  ” exclaimed  Randy,  which 
was  putting  my  feeling  mildly. 

We  chatted  a few  minutes  with  these 
hunters.  They  seemed  friendly  and  in- 
terested in  our  activities.  In  fact,  we 
were  both  just  beginning  to  think  them  a 
little  too  inquisitive,  when,  sure 
enough,  just  as  we  were  leaving,  one 
politely  introduced  himself  as  a deputy 

fjame  protector  and  asked  to  see  our 
icenses.  Well,  no  problem — but  the 
check  took  time,  precious  time. 

Just  as  we  were  wading  the  smaller 
stream,  to  leave  the  woods,  we  heard 
one  more  bird.  We  fought  off  that  arrest- 
ing sound  as  best  we  could  and  headed 
northeast  toward  the  car  and  school  and 
the  baseball  game.  We  had  heard  five 
birds  that  morning,  and  we  knew, 
though  neither  of  us  said  anything  right 
then,  that  we’d  be  back — 22  hours  and 
one  baseball  game  later. 

Tuesday  morning  the  same.  The  stars 
once  again  beckoned  us  to  the  other  side 
of  the  railroad  bridge,  and  we  reached  it 
right  on  schedule.  Once  again,  it  was 
only  a short  time  before  the  Gobble- 
obble-obble  of  a wild  turkey  gobbler 
shook  the  hills  several  times  in  the  space 
of  a minute.  But  this  time  we  were  con- 
fused over  the  source  of  the  sound.  The 
bird  was  downstream  but  we  couldn’t 
tell  on  which  side  of  the  river.  All  we 
could  do  was  make  a guess.  And  so  we 
went  down  the  side  we  were  already  on, 
staying  high  on  the  ridge.  Minutes 
later — Gohble-obble-obble,  it  came 
again.  And  it  was  clear  now  that  we  were 
across  the  water  from  the  bird.  Another 
gobble,  and  we  realized  that  there  were 
actually  two  birds  across  the  river. 

I positioned  myself  behind  a big  oak 
and  urged  Randy  to  go  farther  down, 
about  75  yards.  I told  him  I’d  call  awhile 
and  then  come  to  him  when  I was  ready 
to  leave.  All  systems  were  go.  I gave  a 
cackle  on  my  mouth  call.  In  the  next  few 
minutes  I called  a number  of  times.  No 
answer.  After  ten  minutes  of  waiting  in 
vain,  I decided  to  get  Randy  and  head 
for  the  other  side.  I found  him  snuggled 
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up  in  some  grapevines,  and  we  headed 
back  toward  the  bridge.  As  we  passed 
the  spot  in  which  I had  been  sitting,  I 
described  how  I had  been  calling.  All  of 
a sudden  there  was  a wild  flapping  of 
wings  some  40  yards  down  the  slope  as  a 
huge  turkey  gobbler  waved  goodbye 
and  sailed  for  another  ridge.  Both  guns 
came  up,  both  came  down  unfired,  and 
two  heads  dropped.  “Darn!  ” said  Ran- 
dy, and  again  that  was  putting  my  feel- 
ings mildly.  Two  wild  turkey  hunters, 
momentarily  exhilarated  but  now  de- 
pressed, turned  for  the  railroad  bridge 
and  school.  Lesson  number  one  had 
been  learned:  Turkeys  come  in  silently; 
be  patient. 

Wednesday  was  a baseball  day,  but 
we  were  out  again.  This  time  another 
hunting  buddy,  Gregg  Rinkus,  accom- 
panied us.  Before  we  reached  the  bridge 
in  that  hour  before  dawn,  Gregg  enter- 
tained us  and  all  the  woods  around  with 
his  notorious  owl  call,  done  without  any 
device.  This  we  thought  might  inspire 
an  old  gobbler  to  let  loose  while  he  was 
still  on  the  roost.  But  no  such  luck.  In 
fact,  we  did  not  hear  a gobbler  all  that 
morning,  and  Gregg  (a  college  student) 
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A MAD  SLASHING  of  wings  beat  the 
branches  of  the  hemlock  tree,  and  once  again 
I watched  a wild  turkey  gobbler  set  sail  for 
ridges  far  away. 


was  able  to  stay  until  11  o’clock.  He 
probably  still  does  not  believe  us  about 
those  birds;  and  of  course  we  insisted 
that  his  owl  calls  had  scared  everything 
away. 

On  Thursday  we  heard  only  one  gob- 
ble, and  were  unable  to  bring  the  bird 
in.  Randy  could  not  go  on  Friday,  so 
with  heavy  eyelids  and  weary  muscles  I 
set  out  alone.  Because  a thick  layer  of  fog 
enveloped  the  area,  when  1 reached  my 
spot  I could  see  no  more  than  10  yards. 
But  1 had  only  a few  days  left  to  hunt 
now,  as  I was  a member  of  the  high 
school  band  which  would  soon  be  de- 
parting for  Florida,  so  fog  or  no  fog  I was 
going  to  make  the  most  of  my  time. 

The  situation  reminded  me  of  a story 
my  dad  tells.  He  insists  that  the  fog  was 
so  thick  one  day  when  he  and  some  rela- 
tives were  shingling  a barn  roof,  that 
they  nailed  shingles  six  feet  out  onto  the 
fog.  Until  today.  I’d  always  thought  he 
was  exaggerating. 

But  here  came  that  gobble  again, 
piercing  the  blanket  of  fog  from  some- 
where downstream.  It  seemed  to  come 
from  across  the  creek,  from  the  side  I 
recently  left.  So  back  1 went  across  the 


long  bridge  and  down  the  creek  valley 
through  the  trees  bordering  the  stream. 
1 crossed  a field  at  the  top  of  the  hill  and 
moved  along  the  edge  of  the  woods,  try- 
ing to  calculate  the  position  of  the  bird. 
After  I’d  proceeded  a hundred  yards  in 
this  manner,  I figured  it  was  time  to 
stop.  Just  inside  the  woods  I perceived 
some  clumps  of  rhododendron  and 
these  I chose  for  cover. 

But  before  I took  three  steps  into  the 
woods,  I got  the  scare  of  my  life — a gob- 
ble so  loud,  so  clear,  and  so  close  that  it 
seemed  to  shake  the  trees  around  me!  It 
came  from  a hemlock  not  30  yards  away. 
The  bird  was  still  on  roost!  With  no  idea 
what  to  do,  I finally  resolved  to  get  back, 
if  I could,  to  a huge  oak  a dozen  steps 
behind  me.  I would  use  my  call  there.  I 
moved  quietly.  But  not  quietly  enough. 
A mad  slashing  of  wings  beat  the 
branches  of  that  hemlock  tree,  and  once 
again  I watched  a wild  turkey  gobbler 
set  sail  for  ridges  far  away.  Lesson 
number  two:  Fog  will  make  a gobbler 
sound  farther  away  than  he  actually  is. 

The  next  day,  Saturday,  I tried 
another  favorite  place,  with  no  luck. 
Randy  and  his  brother  hunted  the 
“hotspot,”  also  with  no  action. 

Next-To-Last  Day 

But  Monday  the  two  of  us  were  back 
at  it  again.  It  was  my  next-to-last  day, 
and  I felt  strangely  confident.  We  set 
out  in  the  usual  manner,  reaching  the 
end  of  the  bridge  just  as  it  was  getting 
light.  Almost  immediately  we  heard  a 
gobbler  down  below  us  and  on  the  same 
side  of  the  stream.  We  devised  our  plan 
of  attack,  conscious  that  this  would  be 
perhaps  my  last  chance.  No  margin  for 
error  today.  Into  the  woods  we  started, 
the  ground  so  moist  that  we  could  move 
stealthily.  When  we  reached  a point 
which  seemed  at  a proper  distance  from 
the  bird,  Randy  got  positioned  in  some 
thick  greenbriers.  I was  to  go  just  below 
him  and  call.  We  hoped  that  if  the  bird 
circled  me,  Randy  would  have  a chance. 

I started  down  through  the  huck- 
leberries and  greenbrier,  excitement 
brewing  with  every  step.  This  just  might 
be  my  bird.  Just  ahead  stood  a thick 
white  pine  with  branches  low  to  the 
ground.  I felt  I could  hide  myself  there 
nicely.  Although  the  area  there  was 
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thick  with  tangles  and  I would  not  have  a 
really  good  view,  I had  to  get  hidden. 
Just  as  I reached  the  tree  and  was  duck- 
ing under  the  branches,  I heard  the  all- 
too-familiar  banging  of  wings  against 
trees  as  yet  another  turkey  gobbler 
flushed.  Only  a glimpse  of  the  big  bird 
did  I get  as  it  exited  the  thicket.  Randy 
could  have  guessed.  I’m  sure,  what 
prompted  my  quick  return,  but  I told 
him  anyway.  “He’s  gone,  ” I stewed.  “I 
scared  him  out  of  tbe  thicket  before  I 
could  make  one  call.  ” 

And  again  two  young  turkey  hunters, 
dejectedly  aware  of  their  mistakes, 
withdrew  from  the  big  woods.  Lesson 
number  three:  Do  not  try  to  get  too 
close  to  a turkey.  He  can  hear  you  plenty 
far  away. 

When  we  reached  the  bridge  we 
paused  just  to  take  in  all  the  beauty  of 
the  wild  woods.  All  was  still  now,  except 
for  the  constant  gurgling  of  the  stream 
far  below  us,  and  the  haunting  whistle  of 
a train  far,  far  away. 

Somehow  we  struggled  through 
classes  that  day,  and  through  the  after- 
noon’s baseball  game.  Randy  fell  asleep 
while  taking  strike  three  once,  and  I had 
a vague  sensation  of  a double-play 
grounder  scooting  through  me  at 


shortstop,  but  our  coach  didn’t  say  any- 
thing. He  may  have  understood. 

Tuesday,  my  last  day — our  last  hunt 
together.  When  we  heard  nothing  at  all 
from  the  bridge,  we  struck  out  up- 
stream. Rut  it  was  a quiet  morning.  Just 
before  it  was  time  for  Randy  to  leave  for 
school  (I  could  stay  longer  as  band 
members  were  excused  today),  we 
heard  a gobbler  across  the  stream.  After 
Randy  left,  I worked  on  that  bird  for  an 
hour,  but  I could  not  cross  the  stream 
because  the  water  was  so  deep,  and  I 
soon  realized  that  no  call  was  going  to 
bring  that  bird  over.  So  I gave  it  up. 

Before  leaving,  I paused  once  more 
on  the  old  railroad  bridge.  Around  the 
ridges  wound  the  stream,  and  some- 
where on  those  green  forest  slopes  the 
wild  birds  were  feeding.  The  sun  shim- 
mered over  the  treetops,  and  the  chill- 
ing kee-aahrr-r-r-r  of  a red-tailed  hawk 
sounded  down  the  valley.  What  a week, 
I reflected.  Would  we  ever  forget  it?  We 
had  flunked  every  test  presented  by  the 
area’s  wild  turkey  gobblers,  but  that  just 
meant  we  had  to  reschedule  the  course. 
We’d  talked  it  over  that  morning  before 
Randy  left  for  school,  and  he’d  told  me 
he  didn’t  mind  repeating  this  course. 
And  that  was  putting  my  feelings  mildly. 


MARTIN  BOTZ,  president  of  the  Stockertown  Rod  & Gun  Club,  buys  his  SPORT  patch  from 
DGP  Dick  Anderson  during  Nationai  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day  activities.  Program  is  set  up  to 
help  sportsmen  eliminate  siob  hunters  from  our  outdoors. 


Nature’s  Delight: 
Common  Blue  Violet 

By  Connie  A.  Mertz 


WITH  THE  unfolding  of  spring’s 
beautiful  array  of  wildflowers,  one 
of  the  all-time  favorites  is  the  common 
blue  violet.  Though  this  flower  grows 
abundantly  throughout  Pennsylvania, 
few  persons  recognize  the  value  of  this 
seemingly  insignificant  herbaceous  and 
edible  plant. 

Many  of  my  childhood  memories  are 
derived  from  violets  that  grew  profusely 
along  a roadhank  on  my  grandparents’ 
farm.  Even  then  these  tiny  flowers  were 
special  to  me.  I would  pick  as  many  as 
my  small  hands  could  grasp  and  my 
grandmother,  who  was  the  recipient  of 


all  my  wild  bouquets,  would  proudly 
display  them  on  the  kitchen  table.  Yes, 
these  little  purple  delights  have  always 
been  one  of  my  favorite  wildflowers  and 
continue  to  he  enjoyed  by  children 
everywhere. 

The  common  blue  violet  is  one  of  na- 
ture’s most  healthful  wild  foods.  It  is 
rich  in  both  vitamins  A and  C.  In  fact, 
one-half  cupful  of  violet  greens  supplies 
as  much  vitamin  C as  four  oranges,  and 
also  contains  more  than  the  daily  re- 
quirement of  vitamin  A. 

Aside  from  the  nutritional  value  of  the 
violet,  our  family  simply  enjoys  eating 
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the  blossoms  while  we  re  out  absorbing 
the  beauty  of  the  spring  season.  We 
often  gather  them  to  garnish  a tossed 
salad.  This  has,  on  occasion,  brought  us 
a “what’s  this  ” look  from  friends,  but 
they  usually  confess  that  the  blossoms 
make  an  attractive  salad,  giving  added 
color  and  a unique  flavor  to  an  otherwise 
ordinary  salad. 

As  our  family  likes  to  experiment  with 
foods  from  nature’s  supermarket,  we 
tried  a recipe  for  violet  syrup  that  is 
superb!  Gathering  the  blossoms  for  the 
syrup  is  a fun  activity  for  the  entire  fam- 
ily, and  the  children  especially  will  like 
its  taste.  We  fill  a quart  jar  with  the  blue 
violet  blossoms,  packing  as  many  into 
the  jar  as  possible  for  a richer  syrup.  We 
then  pour  boiling  water  over  them, 
barely  covering  the  blossoms,  and  cap 
tightly.  After  twenty-four  hours,  we 
strain  the  mixture,  reserving  only  the 
purplish  liquid.  To  each  cup  of  the 
liquid,  we  add  the  juice  of  one-half 
lemon  and  two  cups  of  sugar.  After 
bringing  this  to  a boil,  the  violet  syrup  is 
ready  to  pour  into  pint  jars  and  seal. 

The  ancient  herbalists  claimed  this  to 
be  a cure  for  practically  all  ills  from 
epilepsy  to  insomnia.  Today  this  medic- 
inal syrup  can  be  used  as  a gentle  laxa- 
tive and  cough  suppressant;  however. 


its  chief  use  is  as  a flavoring  additive  in 
bad-tasting  medicines.  Aside  from  these 
uses,  I find  it  pleasing  to  my  taste  buds. 
On  hot  summer  afternoons,  I have  often 
made  “violetade  ” by  adding  three  tab- 
lespoons of  the  syrup  to  a glass  of  ice 
water.  It  can  be  sprinkled  on  anything 
from  pancakes  to  fresh  snow. 

Last  spring,  an  old  abandoned 
hayfield  adjacent  to  our  country  home 
was  full  of  lush,  purple  patches  of  vio- 
lets. Because  of  this  obvious  overabun- 
dance, we  tried  our  luck  with  violet  jel- 
ly. Using  a recipe  from  Euell  Gibbons’ 
book.  Stalking  the  Healthful  Herbs,  we 
followed  the  same  procedure  as  for  vio- 
let syrup  until  the  juice  was  strained. 
Then  to  each  cup,  we  added  the  juice  of 
one  lemon  and  one  package  of  Sure-jell. 
When  this  came  to  a boil,  we  added  four 
cups  of  sugar,  hard-boiled  the  mixture 
for  one  minute,  and  poured  it  into  jelly 
jars.  The  taste  of  this  jelly  was  exquisite. 
And  it  certainly  has  made  quite  a con- 
versation topic  when  served  to  our 
guests. 

The  uses  for  the  common  blue  violet 
are  practically  endless.  It  is  truly  one  of 
nature’s  finest  wild  foods  and  a herb  that 
is  worth  knowing.  Don’t  let  another 
spring  pass  by  without  tasting  these  lit- 
tle purple  delights. 


BooktinBmf.. . 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  Game  Commission) 


The  following  three  books  are  available  from  Winchester  Press,  205  E.  42nd  St.,  NYC 
10017: 

The  Field  Book  of  Mountaineering  and  Rock  Climbing,  by  Tom  Lyman  with  Bill 
Riviere,  208  pp.,  $8.95.  A good  general  introduction  to  these  sports,  including  chapters  on 
philo^phy;  bivouacking;  gear;  rock-,  snow-  and  ice-climbing;  glacier  travel;  expeditionary 
climbing;  and  hazards.  Appendices  list  sources  of  maps  and  aerial  photos.  Bibliography. 
Won’t  make  you  an  expert,  but  will  give  you  an  idea  of  what’s  involved. 

The  Complete  Guide  to  Hiking  and  Backpacking,  edited  by  Andrew  J.  Carra,  250  pp., 
$8.95.  More  than  you  ever  thought  you’d  need  to  know  about  hiking  and  backpacking — not 
just  the  usual  important  info  on  clothing,  equipment,  packing  a pack,  using  maps  and 
cornpasses,  and  safety  and  first  aid,  but  also  goodies  such  as  physical  conditioning, 
hygiene  in  the  boonies,  and  special  tricks  for  hiking  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 

The  Complete  Book  of  Practical  Camping,  by  John  Jobson,  274  pp.,  $1 0.00.  Camp- 
ing when  it’s  not  on  your  back:  in  heavier  tents,  log  cabins,  RV’s,  etc.  How  to  choose  and 
use  shelters,  sleeping  gear,  cooking  gear,  clothing,  and  camp  accessories  such  as  knives, 
axes,  tarps,  binoculars.  Packing  by  mule-,  burro-  or  horseback.  How  to  “make  do’’  with 
homemade  equipment.  Jobson  has  obviously  had  plenty  of  experience. 
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A not-too-serious  look  at  fox  trapping, 
concerning,  among  other  things,  an  irate 
wife,  some  panic-striken  postal 
employees,  fine  hand-sewn  seams,  and 
some  amused  foxes  . . . 

Fox  Trapping  Fever 

By  Warren  G.  Winters 


AS  THE  LONG  late  summer  days 
start  to  blend  into  autumn.  Nature 
takes  a well  deserved  pause  at  the  end  of 
the  vigorous  growing  season,  and  the 
first  blaze  of  red  appears  in  the  sumac 
and  maples.  Then  along  with  back  to 
school  blues,  football  madness,  and 
county  fair-itis,  another  strange  malady 
strikes  many  an  otherwise  sane  indi- 
vidual. This  is  known  as  “fox  trapping 
fever,”  largely  brought  on  by  prolonged 
exposure  to  Fur-Fish-Game  and 
numerous  trapper  supply  house 
catalogs,  and  usually  considered  incura- 
ble once  the  victim  has  actually  trapped 
his  first  very  own  red  fox. 

I succumbed  to  the  fever  at  an  early 
age  and  have  been  fascinated  with  foxes 
ever  since. 

The  foxy  nature  of  Old  Red,  and  his 
relatives,  was  demonstrated  to  me  more 
years  ago  than  I care  to  remember. 
While  preparing  for  a high  school 
sportman’s  show,  Clyde  Hopkins,  who 
now  owns  Hoppy’s  Sporting  Goods  in 
Titusville,  and  I went  to  pick  up  a sup- 
posedly tame  captive  red  fox.  It  was  in  a 
wood  cage  with  a chicken  wire  front 
which  was  being  kept  on  two  saw  horses 
in  a garage.  When  we  approached  the 
cage,  Mr.  Fox,  who  was  curled  up  in  the 
corner  apparently  asleep,  opened  one 
eye,  yawned  and  regarded  us  with  com- 
plete boredom — that  is,  complete  bore- 
dom until  we  had  carried  the  cage  just 
outside  the  garage.  Then  he  exploded 
out  of  a hole  chewed  in  the  front  of  the 
cage  while  we  were  absent  and  disap- 
peared around  the  corner  of  the  garage 
in  a red  blur.  No  escape  from  any  prison 
was  any  more  perfectly  timed  and  exe- 
cuted. The  fugitive  was  never  ap- 
prehended, and  hopefully  made  it  out  of 


town  to  enjoy  his  freedom  in  the  wild  to 
a ripe  old  age. 

The  early  stages  of  fox  trapping  fever 
are  characterized  by  sending  for  and  in- 
tently studying  various  fox  trapping 
publications  and  methods,  including 
such  gems  as  “MacGowan’s  Non- 
Freezing  Dirt  Methods,”  etc.,  most  of 
which  contain  much  useful,  if  often  con- 
tradictory, information.  Number  2 Vic- 
tor coilsprings  are  cautiously  set,  and 
experimental  pan  covers  cut  to  size  from 
various  materials  are  gingerly  “tried  on” 
for  size  and  fit.  Practice  dirt  hole  sets  are 
dug  in  any  available  place,  including  the 
wife’s  flower  bed.  A packbasket,  dirt 
sifter,  and  Yo-Ho  22-inch  trowel  are  ac- 
quired. (When  the  new  trapper  tries  on 
his  first  packbasket  and  looks  in  the  mir- 
ror, he  can’t  quite  decide  whether  he 
looks  like  a “Maine  Guide”  or  a crazy 
fool  with  the  thing  on.)  Then  several  jars 
of  “the  bait  that  hundreds  of  fox  trappers 
depend  on  ” are  ordered,  plus  a good 
supply  of  “the  scent  worth  a dollar  a 
drop  with  thousands  of  foxes  to  its 
credit.”  (In  time  it  will  be  realized  that 
foxes  can  be  caught  with  cottage  cheese 
or  elephant  meat,  and  everything  in  be- 
tween.) 

Mystic  Ceremonies 

And  then  come  the  mystic  trap- 
purification  ceremonies  that  must  be 
scrupulously  followed  in  detail.  We 
trappers  believe  that,  just  as  certain 
rites  such  as  fasting  and  face  painting 
had  to  be  strictly  adhered  to  by  the  In- 
dians so  that  a buffalo  hunt  would  be 
successful,  certain  rituals  must  also  be 
performed  to  ensure  successful  fox  trap- 
ping. One  ritual  says  that  traps  must  be 
boiled  and  dyed  in  a bubbling  black 
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THE  OVERALL  EFFECT  of  the  different  baits 
and  scents  is  an  olfactory  smorgasbord  of 
such  magnitude  as  to  intoxicate  a young  in- 
experienced fox. 

witches  cauldron,  along  with  a few 
magic  incantations,  using  a substance 
known  as  log  wood  powder  (which  can 
be  absolutely  counted  on  to  sift  through 
the  seal  of  any  container  ever  devised  by 
man,  and  color  any  object  within  six  feet 
a deep  permanent  dark  blackberry -juice 
blue).  Just  why  this  must  be  done  is  lost 
in  antiquity,  as  the  trap  is  always  com- 
pletely covered.  I strongly  suspect  that  a 
fox  trap  could  be  painted  red,  white,  and 
blue  in  barber-pole  style,  and  as  long  as 
it  remained  odor  free  and  covered,  it 
would  do  the  job  fully  as  well  as  a dyed 
one.  Then  comes  waxing,  and  last  but  by 
no  means  least,  the  ancient  rituals  re- 
quire the  liberal  anointing  of  anything 
and  everything,  including  ourselves, 
with  well-aged  fox  urine,  (purchased  at  a 
price  roughly  equal  to  that  of  the  finest 
imported  champagne). 

Preparations  completed,  the  would- 
be  fox  trapper  sallies  forth,  complete 
with  immaculate  new  packbasket  and 
high  expectations,  having  selected  what 
he  hopefully  believes  to  be  a trapping 
territory  all  his  own  . . . which  at  today’s 


fox  prices  is  a forlorn  hope  indeed. 
There  will  be  at  least  three  other  trap- 
pers, driving  new  pickups,  working  the 
same  area  the  first  morning.  (The  overall 
effect  of  all  the  different  baits  and 
scents,  the  evening  of  the  first  day  of 
trapping  season,  being  an  overpowering 
olfactory  smorgasbord  of  such  mag- 
nitude as  to  intoxicate  the  young  inex- 
perienced foxes  and  strike  dread  into 
the  hearts  of  old  toe-pinched  veterans.) 
Finally  finding  some  elbow  room,  he 
proceeds  to  make  a few  dirt  hole  sets, 
taking  forty-live  minutes  to  make  a set 
that  later  on  will  be  done  in  ten  minutes, 
making  sure  every  grain  of  dirt  and  tiny 
twig  is  precisely  positioned. 

However,  no  fox  is  caught.  Several 
approach  the  sets  and  walk  away  holding 
their  sides  to  keep  from  dying  from 
laughter,  calling  to  their  companions  in 
fox  language,  “Hey,  Charlie,  if  you  want 
a real  laugh  come  over  here  and  take  a 
look  at  this  one!”  (Not  infrequently  a fox 
will  express  his  opinion  of  the 
craftsmanship  and  effectiveness  of  the 
set  by  depositing  his  “calling  card” 
within  a loot  or  so  of  it.)  What  is  caught, 
the  first  few  days,  is  an  assortment  in- 
cluding nine  possums  of  varying  sizes, 
two  coons  and  one  skunk. 

When  Least  Expected 

After  several  discouraging  days  when 
almost  at  the  point  of  giving  up  the 
whole  idea  of  fox  trapping,  then  and  only 
then  when  he  least  expects  it,  at  the 
least  promising  but  never-to-be- 
forgotten  location,  almost  unable  to  be- 
lieve his  own  eyes,  will  the  new  fox 
trapper  behold  his  first  very  own  red 
fox,  literally  a “living  legend  ” in  the 
flesh,  brought  to  bay  at  last.  No  trapper 
ever  forgets  his  first  red  fox,  that 
momentous  event  which  forever 
changes  an  individual  from  just  a trap- 
per to  a “fox  trapper.  ” At  that  instant  you 
know  that  it  can  be  done,  and  that  you 
are  following,  no  matter  how  remotely, 
in  the  footsteps  of  such  immortals  as  E. 
J.  Dailey,  O.  L.  Butcher,  and  S.  Stanley 
Hawbaker. 

To  me,  the  thrill  of  seeing  a magnifi- 
cent red  fox  in  my  trap  is  equal  to  bag- 
ging a nice  buck,  although  at  the  same 
time  I am  tinged  with  a certain  strange 
regret  that  such  a worthy  animal  has 
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made  that  fatal  misstep  at  my  set.  When 
looking  at  the  worn  teeth  and  well  worn 
foot  pads  of  an  old  fox,  I always  wonder 
where  those  feet  have  taken  him,  where 
he  was  born,  what  his  parents  fed  him 
during  puppyhood,  how  many  careless 
creatures  he  has  disposed  of,  how  many 
youngsters  he  has  fathered,  and  how 
long  his  life  span  has  been. 

After  the  first  fox,  for  some  reason, 
they  seem  to  come  easier,  probably  due 
to  renewed  interest  and  attention  to  de- 
tail. Nothing  beats  experience,  and  after 
a few  are  trapped  one  begins  to  learn 
something  about  the  game. 

In  time  most  trappers  discover  that  to 
a fox  the  fresh  odor  of  skunk  scent  in  late 
fall  and  winter  has  the  same  effect  that 
the  aroma  of  a sizzling  steak  has  on  a 
hungry  July  barbecuer.  I have  had  some 
success  catching  fox  using  a lure  ingre- 
dient known  as  skunk  essence,  available 
from  trapper  supply  houses.  (Just  how 
the  essence  is  separated  from  the  skunk 
has  always  been  somewhat  unclear  to 
me,  which  is  the  way  I prefer  to  keep  it, 
but  take  my  word  for  it — the  stuff  is 
mighty  potent!) 

Which  brings  us  to  the  great  “gas  at- 
tack ” at  the  Warren  Post  Office  in  the 
fall  of  1977,  when  a bottle  of  skunk  es- 
sence I had  ordered  by  mail  sprung  a 
small  leak.  The  ensuing  panic  among  the 
postal  employees  would  have.  I’m  sure, 
reminded  an  old  World  War  I veteran  of 
the  aftermath  of  the  first  use  of  poison 
gas  by  the  Germans  at  the  Somme  in 
1916.  While  at  my  job  with  the  Forest 
Service,  I received  a phone  call  from  the 
panic-stricken  mail  room  supervisor  to 
come  at  once  and  remove  the  terrible 
package,  which  they  refused  to  deliver 
and  had  removed  to  the  extreme  end  of 
the  truck  loading  dock  outside  the  rear 
door.  My  first  thoughts  at  that  moment 
were;  What  a collection  of  “delicate 
nostrils  ” — not  a real  trapper  amongst 
the  lot  of  ’em.  (Only  kidding,  fellows, 
honest!) 

My  long  suffering  wife  had  some  diffi- 
culty adjusting  to  the  constant  aromas  of 
fox  urine  and  skunk  essence  during 
trapping  season,  but  long  ago  became 
accustomed  to  them — or  resigned  her- 
self to  the  inevitable.  Now,  when  a 
neighbor  lady  drops  in  unexpectedly 
and  inquires  “Whatever  is  that  smell?”. 


we  both  stonewall  it  and  reply  with  per- 
fectly innocent  faces,  “What  smell?” 

Once  you  have  outwitted  Old  Red, 
his  lustrous  pelt  must  be  removed,  pref- 
erably in  one  piece,  tail  included.  (It  will 
be  discovered  that  a rib  from  a ladies 
umbrella  makes  a far  better  “tail  slitter  ” 
than  most  commercially  available 
items.)  At  this  point  another  occupa- 
tional hazard  of  fox  trapping,  which  has 
caused  more  than  a little  discord  in  our 
home,  makes  its  appearance.  As  any  fox 
trapper  soon  learns.  Old  Red  is  all  too 
often  populated  with  several  platoons  of 
super-energetic  fleas  which  are  notori- 
ous “claim  jumpers,  ” usually  when  turn- 
ing a hide  fur  side  out.  These  critters, 
despite  bathtub  and  shower,  have  a 
most  disconcerting  habit  of  showing  up 
alive  and  well  several  hours  later,  in  the 
most  embarrassing  locations.  I don’t 
have  a never-fail  solution  for  this  prob- 
lem. 

The  proper  drying  time  before  turn- 
ing a fox  hide  fur  side  out  is  critical.  If 


OLD  RED  is  often  populated  with  platoons  of 
energetic  fleas  who,  despite  tub  and  shower, 
have  a habit  of  showing  up  alive  and  well, 
hours  later,  in  the  most  embarrassing  situa- 
tions. 
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the  hide  is  carefully  checked  every  eight 
hours,  the  drying  time  required  will  be  a 
full  week.  If  not  checked  for  forty-eight 
Jiours,  you  can  be  certain  it  dried  too 
hard  to  turn  in  thirty-six. 

Two  Pieces 

Many  an  impressive  brush  has  been 
accidently  removed  in  two  pieces,  only 
to  be  miraculously  grafted  together 
again  with  needlework  worthy  of  a plas- 
tic surgeon.  I know  of  one  fox  hide  tom 
completely  in  half  midway  by  a muscu- 
lar and  somewhat  overoptimistic  trap- 
per who  was  determined  to  get  that  “last 
inch”  on  the  board.  This  particular  skin 
finally  made  its  way  to  the  fur  buyer, 
indistinguishable  from  its  companions 
except  for  its  unusually  short  length  in 
relationship  to  its  width,  a fact  com- 
mented on  by  the  unsuspecting  fur 
buyer  at  the  time  of  purchase.  (It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  at  what  point 
along  the  route  from  trapper  to  Milady’s 
coat  collar  the  deception  was  disco- 


vered, and  how  long  and  loud  the  outcry 
was.) 

Finally,  there  comes  the  time  to  reap 
the  financial  rewards  of  our  efforts. 
Upon  arrival  at  the  fur  sale  with  several 
large,  prime,  well  handled  fox  pelts,  it  is 
almost  impossible  not  to  swagger  the 
tiniest  little  bit  when  you  catch  a glint  of 
begrudging  admiration  and  envy  in  the 
eyes  of  the  coon  hunters  and  rat  trap- 
pers. At  that  moment  you  know  exactly 
how  the  old  Mountain  Men  felt  when 
arriving  at  their  spring  fur  rendezvous 
with  a record  catch. 

No  cure  for  fox  trapping  fever  has  ever 
been  found.  The  disease  can  be  kept 
reasonably  under  control  until  about 
mid-October,  when  the  symptoms  sig- 
naling a virulent  outbreak  invariably 
appear.  The  only  effective  treatment  is 
at  least  three  weeks  off  work  to  roam 
woods,  pastures,  and  fields,  matching 
wits  (and  more  often  than  not  losing) 
with  the  most  fascinating  animal  ever  to 
roam  Penn’s  Woods. 


^^JACK  WEAVER 


y Prevent  catching  muskrats  in 
raccoon  sets  during  ciosed 
season  by  having  about  4 in- 
|ches  of  water  fiowing  over  your 
traps  at  water  sets.  i 4 


K.=  laagbr. 
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Help  Us  Encourage  the  Continued 
Professional  Management  of 
Fish  and  Wildlife. 


I.  A.  f.  W.  A 


We  need  your  financial  and 
moral  commitment  to 
A.W.A.R.E. — America's 
Wildlife  Association  for 
Resource  Education — so  that 
we  can  promote  the  rational 
use  of  our  natural  resources. 
Your  donation  will  help  us 
foster  a better  public 
understanding  of  the  need  for  conservation 
and  fish  and  wildlife  management  programs. 

America's  fish  and  wildlife  resources  are 
caught  in  a tightening  scjueeze — between 
zooming  human  populations  and  diminishing 
land  and  water  resource  base.  Our  fish  and 
wildlife  agencies  play  a major  role  in  the 
unending  battle  to  restore  fish  and  wildlife, 
protect  its  needed  habitat,  insure  a better 
environment  for  all  living  things,  and  enjoy  the 
wise  use  of  our  renewable  resources.  The 
International  Association  of  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Agencies  coordinates  and  promotes  the 
programs  of  those  agencies. 

Through  its  committees,  representation  in 
Washington,  and  participation  in  study 
commissions,  the  Association  brings  its 
expertise  and  prestige  to  bear  in  behalf  of 
needed  advances  and  reforms  in  fish  and 
wildlife  management  at  both  the  state  and 
national  levels.  Its  concerns  include  related 
problems  and  programs  in  Canada  and 
Mexico.  It  represents  the  interests  of  its 
membership  in  sound  wildlife  conservation 


before  congressional  committees  and 
executive  departments,  and  in  judicial 
proceedings. 

Organized  on  July  20, 1902,  at  a meeting  of 
state  wardens  and  officials  at  Yellowstone 
National  Park,  the  Association  has  played  a 
major  role  in  the  evolution  of  national 
conservation  affairs.  Its  officers  and  members 
include  most  of  the  Nation's  conservation 
leaders. 

We  have  long  known  of  the  need  for  a broad 
based  communications  program.  To  educate 
the  American  Public  on  the  realities  of 
scientific  management  of  the  fish  and  wildlife 
resources  of  North  America,  to  provide  to  the 
public  professional  insight  concerning  issues 
of  current  interest  affecting  fish  and  wildlife. 
To  develop  broader  public  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  importance  of  conserving 
forests,  waters  and  soils  and  of  wise 
management  of  fish  and  wildlife  resources  as 
part  of  natural  and  managed  ecosystems  and 
as  a source  of  recreation  and  food  supply. 

Your  donation  will  be  used  to  accom- 
plish these  goals.  Please  send  check 
or  money  order  to:  A.W.A.R.E. 

Box  2954 
Washington,  D.C. 

20013 

Your  donations  are  tax  deductible. 


AWARE  Coupon:  Mail  to  A.W.A.R.E.,  Box  2954,  Washington,  D.C.  20013 
Enclosed  is  my  check  or  money  order  in  the  amount  of: 

$10  $25  $50  $100  $500 

I understand  this  money  will  be  used  by  the  Non-Profit 
A.W.A.R.E.  Foundation  established  in  1977  by  our  State  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Directors  to  promote  the  continued  wise  manage- 
ment of  our  fish  and  wildlife  resources. 


NAME  

STREET  

CITY STATE ZIP  CODE 
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BEARS 


LEE  PETERSHEIM  of  Greencastle  (above)  seems 
pleased  with  his  Ciinton  County  trophy,  a hefty  394 
pounds  after  fieid  dressing.  The  506-pound  bear  at 
right,  taken  in  McKean  Co.  by  Leonard  McKeernan 
Jr.  of  Crosby,  was  one  of  the  biggest  this  season; 
son  Ryan  iooks  impressed.  Eimer  Kreibel  of  Dublin 
kiiied  the  447-pound  bruin  beiow  in  Pike  Co. 
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Here  are  some  of  the  larger  bears  taken  during  the 
December  1 979  season.  The  largest  (not  pictured  here) 
weighed  509  pounds  field  dressed;  the  story  of  that  hunt 
is  slated  for  a future  issue  of  GAME  NEWS.  We'll  also  be 
running  more  in  the  series  of  articles  on  the  natural 
history  and  management  of  our  Keystone  bruins.  We 
hope  all  bear-hunters  will  read  these;  they'll  help  to 
explain  how  and  why  bears  must  be  managed  in  the 
future,  in  the  best  interest  of  the  bears  and  of  the  men 
and  women  who  hunt  them. 


PGC  Photo  by  Ed  Sherlinski 


PGC  Photo  by  Wes  Bower 


JEFF  SNYDER  of  Tyrone  (above)  killed 
a 320-pound  male  in  Centre  Co.  The 
Cameron  Co.  400-pounder  below  fell  to 
Harry  Lohr  of  North  Versailles. 


GERALD  McConnell  of  Hawley  harvested 
this  333-pound  male  (above)  in  Pike  Co.  The 
snow-speckled  bruin  below,  from 
Forest  Co.,  weighed  in  at  298 
pounds;  it  fell  to  Rudolph  John 
Bemish  of  McGrann. 
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New  Problem 

BEDFORD  COUNTY— In  every 
group  there  are  a few  that  give  the  rest  a 
bad  name.  Now  we  have  a new  slob — 
the  flintloek  hunter  who  unloads  his  gun 
by  firing  into  signs,  gates  and  live  trees. 
H ow  do  we  cope  with  this  new  menace? 
Must  we  build  target  ranges  at  every 
parking  lot  or  require  every  ML  hunter 
to  use  a bullet  puller  at  the  end  of  the 
day?  It’s  your  hunting  license  money 
that  buys  these  signs  and  gates,  and  your 
hunting  license  money  that  pays  the 
wages  of  the  men  who  erect  them.  If  you 
care  about  your  reputation  as  a 
muzzleloader  hunter,  you  had  better 
police  your  own  ranks. — DGP  Tom 
Barney,  Everett. 


Somebody’s  Not  Listening 

BLAIR  COUNTY — At  a recent  meet- 
ing I had  been  asked  how  many  bear 
were  harvested  in  the  state  during  the 
one-day  season.  As  I replied  that  736 
legal  bears  had  been  taken,  an  elderly 
lady  put  up  her  hand.  I asked  her  what 
she  would  like  to  know.  Her  q^uestion, 
and  I quote:  “Are  there  any  bears  in 
Pennsylvania?”— DGP  Larry  Harshaw, 
Hollidaysburg. 


Typical 

MERCER  COUNTY — One  question 
often  asked  of  the  game  protector  is, 
“What  do  you  do  when  it’s  not  hunting 
season?”  Well,  after  reviewing  the  past 
year,  these  statistics  came  up:  159  deer 
were  killed  in  my  district;  there  were  56 
prosecutions  and  3 hunting  accidents; 
480  ducks  and  3,225  pheasants  were 
stocked;  I worked  2,680  hours  (equals 
si.xty-seven  40-hour  weeks),  traveled 
21, .560  miles,  received  1,118  telephone 
calls  (no  count  on  the  ones  I returned  or 
made),  attended  46  meetings  and  spoke 
to  1,887  people.  And  of  course  the  regu- 
lar mountain  of  paper  work  and  monthly 
reports  had  to  be  done.  One  problem  a 
game  protector  does  not  have  is  decid- 
ing what  to  do  in  his  spare  time — he 
doesn’t  have  much! — DGP  Barry  K. 
Ray,  Greensville. 


One  View  of  Paradise 

CENTRE  COUNTY— Aker  hunting 
season  all  Game  Gommission  em- 
ployees receive  their  share  of  com- 
plaints from  disgruntled  hunters.  One 
man  told  me  he  and  several  friends  were 
going  to  give  up  deer  hunting  in 
Pennsylvania  and  hunt  in  Tennessee  in- 
stead. He  said  his  group  had  gone  to 
Tennessee,  where  a man  can  legally  take 
five  deer — a real  deer  hunter’s  paradise. 
When  asked  about  their  success,  he  ad- 
mitted they  didn’t  get  a deer — in  fact, 
didn’t  see  any — but  you  still  can’t  beat 
season  limits  like  that.  After  biting  my 
tongue,  I said  perhaps  the  Game  Gom- 
mission is  wrong  after  all.  Maybe,  in- 
stead of  managing  the  deer  herd  to 
maintain  a huntable  population,  we 
should  get  rid  of  all  of  them.  Then  we 
could  set  the  season  limit  at  ten  deer  and 
we  would  have  double  the  hunting 
paradise  Tennessee  has. — DGP  Joe 
Wiker,  Pennsylvania  Furnace. 
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Found  a Home 

For  the  past  several  years,  a dark- 
phase  rough-legged  hawk  has  been  win- 
tering in  the  Shenango  area.  Again  this 
year,  Deputy  Shingledecker  reported 
seeing  it  hovering  over  the  same 
field. — LMO  D.  Gross,  Titusville. 


Good  for  Game,  Anyway 

POTTER  COUNTY— The  lack  of 
snow  during  January  caused  havoc  with 
the  tourist  industry.  Skiing,  snowmobil- 
ing  and  winter  sports  were  almost  nil, 
causing  a decline  in  people  using 
motels,  gas  stations,  restaurants  and 
souvenir  shops.  But  on  the  brighter 
side,  we  game  protectors  noticed  a de- 
cline in  dogs  chasing  deer  and  animals 
struggling  to  get  through  deep  snows.  It 
was  good  to  see  animals  able  to  move 
around  freely  and  forage  for  available 
food.  Guess  it  all  depends  on  your  out- 
look on  things. — DGP  Ron  Glouser, 
Galeton. 


One  More  Time 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY— It 
happens  every  year  despite  our  con- 
tinued warnings  and  news  releases. 
Please — leave  young  wild  animals  in  the 
woods.  It  sure  would  upset  a lot  of 
mothers  if  well-meaning  individuals 
removed  their  children  from  yards  and 
playgrounds  when  they  were  not  being 
directly  supervised.  Try  to  think  of 
young  wild  children  the  same  way.  Wild 
creatures  are  much  better  off  in  the 
woods  than  in  an  orphanage. — DGP 
Robert  G.  Snouflfer,  Greensburg. 


The  Dependables 

CUMRERLAND  COUNTY— We 
have  been  promoting  the  Game  Gom- 
mission’s  new  “Working  Together  for 
Wildlife”  program.  I know  it  was  de- 
signed so  that  the  non-hunter  public 
could  easily  participate  in  a Gommission 
program  to  help  all  wildlife,  but  the  only 
interest  I’ve  seen  so  far  has  come  from 
the  hunters. — DGP  Jim  Beard,  Ship- 
pensburg. 


Can’t  Hide  from  Xola 

LYCOMING  COUNTY— A highly 
trained  police  tracking  dog  was  used  to 
apprehend  two  Game  Law  violators  who 
shot  a deer  out  of  season.  The  dog’s  sen- 
sitive nose  and  established  tracking 
talents  trailed  one  violator  to  his  door 
and  located  his  partner  trying  to  hide  in 
the  brush.  Without  the  services  of  this 
highly  capable  animal,  successful  pro- 
secutions would  never  have  mater- 
ialized. Thanks,  Xola.  I’ll  have  to  take 
you  out  for  lunch — Alpo? — some- 
day.-— DGP  Dennis  Dusza,  Wil- 
liamsport. 

Can’t  Have  One 
Without  the  Other 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY— One 
morning  in  January  I looked  out  the 
window  toward  Troy  Yost’s  bird  feeder. 
There  on  the  ground  was  a mature 
Gooper’s  hawk  with  a starling  in  its  tal- 
ons. The  hawk  flew  into  a neighboring 
yard  and  then  took  off  with  its  breakfast. 
Several  years  ago  a sharp-shinned  hawk 
died  when  it  tried  to  take  a bird  from  one 
of  the  neighborhood  feeders.  While 
pursuing  a bird,  the  little  raptor  thought 
it  could  fly  through  a picture  window. 
Over  the  years  I have  had  a number  of 
complaints  from  irritated  persons  about 
hawks  victimizing  birds  at  their  feeders. 
Few  people  realize  that  when  they  have 
a variety  of  birds  utilizing  their  feeders 
they  set  up  an  outdoor  smorgasbord  for 
hawks  and  other  predators. — DGP 
Stephen  L.  Opet,  Tamaqua. 
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The  Good  Guys 

LANCASTER  COUNTY— Now  that 
the  1979-80  hunting  season  has  drawn  to 
a elose,  and  the  children  of  deputy  game 
protectors  have  stopped  asking, 
"Mommy,  who  is  that  man  in  our  living 
room?”,  I would  like  to  take  time  to 
thank  the  deputies  of  District  6-36-1  for 
the  long  nights  spent  on  jacklight  patrol 
and  the  long  hours  spent  away  from 
their  families  during  the  entire  year.  I 
would  also  like  to  thank  them  for  getting 
out  of  bed  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to 
pick  up  those  brown,  white  and  red 
blobs  that  used  to  be  deer,  and  for  han- 
dl  ing  hunter  education  classes  and 
speaking  engagements  when  I could  not 
be  in  several  places  at  once.  I know  they 
didn’t  do  it  for  the  money.  Gentlemen, 
thank  you  for  a job  well  done. — DGP 
John  A.  Shutter,  Lancaster 

P.  S.  And  the  same  thanks  of  course  go 
to  all  the  deputies  in  the  other  sixty-six 
counties  as  well! 

We  re  Lucky 

“Where  can  we  hunt  ” is  a frequently 
asked  question.  My  oldest  son,  who 
lives  in  Arlington,  Virginia,  asked  a 
neighbor  where  he  might  go.  The  Vir- 
ginian replied,  "There’s  some  public 
hunting  land  about  two  hours  away,  but 
the  closest  is  in  Pennsylvania.”  It  seems 
to  me  that  Pennsylvania  hunters,  of 
which  Tm  one,  are  fortunate  in  having 
millions  of  acres,  both  private  and  pub- 
lic, open  to  our  use. — PRAL  P.  A.  Hil- 
bert, Gleona. 


A Million-Plus  Share 

VENANGO  COUNTY— What  a 
bargain — the  adventures  of  a lifetime 
made  possible  by  your  hunting 
license! — DGP  Leo  Yahner,  Franklin. 


Easy  Time 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY— The 
milder-than-usual  winter  provided  this 
district  with  a larger-than-usual  bird 
population.  Hawks  and  owls  which  are 
normally  absent  in  January  were  seen 
then  along  the  highways  and  in  the  fields 
searching  for  rodents.  Also,  a couple  of 
dozen  mallards  decided  to  spend  the 
winter  in  the  open  water  below  the  fro- 
zen Janesville  Dam,  content  to  free-load 
off  the  sympathetic  citizens  of  nearby 
Smithmill,  who  provided  a continuous 
flow  of  snacks.  Who  says  animals  can’t 
think? — DGP  Jack  Furlong,  Ramey. 


Well  . . . 

SNYDER  COUNTY— Through  the  ef- 
forts of  concerned  SPORTSmen,  I was 
able  to  apprehend  a violator  for  killing 
two  does  on  the  first  Saturday  of  buck 
season.  The  unusual  thing  about  this 
case  is  that  the  deer  were  shot  within 
200  yards  of  my  house.  When  I con- 
fronted the  individual  with  the  evidence 
of  the  witnesses,  four  empty  shells  and  a 
spent  bullet,  the  violator  demanded, 
"Do  you  think  I’d  be  dumb  enough  to  do 
this  right  behind  your  house?” — DGP 
John  Roller,  Beavertown. 


(jHey,  Amigo,  Donde  Estas  Tu? 

MONTOUR  CO GNTY— Transmis- 
sions coming  over  our  mobile  radio  sys- 
tem can  be  interesting.  Radio  “skip  ” 
caused  by  certain  atmospheric  condi- 
tions provides  us  with  messages  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  occasion- 
ally beyond.  Alameda  Gounty,  Galifor- 
nia,  came  in  all  fall,  and  I started  looking 
forward  to  the  weather  report  given 
each  day  at  noon  (3  p.m.  our  time)  for 
the  Los  Angeles  area,  but  I found  the 
Spanish-speaking  receptions  a little  dull 
since  I " no  comprendo.  ” — DGP 
Richard  Donahoe,  Danville. 
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Help  Yourself 

LAWRENCE  COUNTY— We  often 
preach  the  problems  wild  animal  “pets” 
cause  for  the  owner  as  well  as  the  animal 
itself  Sometimes  the  message  does  not 
sink  in  until  serious  problems  develop. 
One  such  problem  came  up  in  my  dis- 
trict recently.  A skunk  captured,  de- 
scented,  and  scheduled  to  be  sold  as  a 
pet  turned  out  to  be  suffering  from 
rabies.  Four  persons  are  now  going 
through  a series  of  twenty-three  un- 
pleasant shots  administered  in  the  ab- 
domen. The  bottom  line  is  “Leave  Them 
in  the  Woods.” — DGP  Gene  W.  Beau- 
mont, New  Gastle. 


Don’t  Blame  Ya,  Bob 

YORK  COUNTY— I hope  some  of  the 
other  game  protectors  had  something 
humorous  this  past  month.  After  end- 
less complaints  of  skunks  digging  up  the 
yards,  squirrels  in  the  attic,  roadkilled 
deer,  jacklighting,  driving  in  the  fields, 
hunting  in  the  soybeans,  littering,  tear- 
ing down  signs,  early  trapping,  dogs 
chasing  deer,  why  can’t  I get  a hunter 
safety  course  the  week  before  hunting,  I 
lost  my  hunter  safety  card,  I didn’t  get  a 
doe  license,  I didn’t  get  a goose  blind, 
etc.,  etc.,  all  my  humor  is  gone. — DGP 
R.  L.  Yeakel,  Red  Lion. 


Big  Bird  Zapped 

UNION  COUNTY— Recently  Dep- 
uty George  Sampsel  received  a call  that 
an  eagle  had  been  electrocuted.  Any- 
way, the  observer  saw  the  large  bird 
land  on  a pole,  there  was  a puff  of  smoke, 
feathers  flew  and  the  bird  fell  to  the 
ground.  George  went  immediately  to 
investigate.  While  searching  for  the  bird 
in  a grassy  ditch  near  the  pole,  he  heard 
some  movement  and  some  gosh-awful 
hissing.  The  electrocuted  eagle  turned 
out  to  be  one  awfully  mad  turkey  vulture 
who,  after  gathering  himself  together, 
took  off  and  headed  west  over  White 
Deer  Pike. — DGP  Bernie  Schmader, 
Millmont. 


Some  Good  In  Everything 

PERRY  COUNTY— As  I sit  here  in  a 
warm  office,  listening  to  a frigid  wind 
roar  outside  and  knowing  that  the  temp- 
erature is  in  the  single  figures,  I think 
I’ve  finally  found  some  good  in  all  this 
#$%&*#$  paperwork  that  I keep  com- 
plaining about! — DGP  Butch  Gamp,  El- 
liottsburg. 

Just  Send  the  Quack 

RLJTLER  COUNTY— 1 would  give 
the  left  hoof  and  right  antler  of  this  sea- 
son’s whitetail,  one  turkey  beard,  two 
squirrel  tails,  one  rabbit  foot  and  a 
duck’s  quack  in  exchange  for  a Field 
Note  for  this  month. — DGP  Larry 
Heade,  Butler. 


Wrathful  Booster 

ARMSTRONG  COUNTY— Some 
people  have  watchdogs  but  Deputy 
Leroy  Ruppersberger  has  a watchbird. 
A ringneck  rooster  has  taken  up  resi- 
dence near  his  home  and  patrols  the 
lawn  faithfully.  The  bird  runs  the  dis- 
tance of  the  property  each  time  a vehicle 
passes  on  the  country  road.  When  a 
neighbor  with  a loud  muffler  goes  by, 
the  bird  flies  after  it  at  just  enough  speed 
to  stay  right  behind  the  car.  Having 
routed  the  intruder,  the  ringneck  re- 
turns to  his  post  under  a group  of  pine 
trees.  Deputy  Ruppersberger  has  spent 
many  years  safeguarding  wildlife.  I 
guess  this  rooster  figures  it  is  time  to 
return  the  favor. — DGP  B.  J.  Seth, 
Worthington. 
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We  Hope  So! 

ERIE  COUNTY— On  the  first  day  of 
dove  season  I was  pulled  over  by  some 
hunters  who  told  of  some  others  shoot- 
ing ducks  out  of  season.  I followed  them 
to  Wheelerstown  Marsh  where  approx- 
imately ten  people  were  willing  to  tes- 
tify against  the  culprits.  One  hunter 
from  New  York  had  approached  the  vio- 
lators and  gotten  the  necessary  hunting 
license  number.  The  hunters  men- 
tioned something  about  the  SPORT 
Program  and  reading  GAME  NEWS,  so 
I think  our  message  is  getting  out. — 
DGP  Wayne  A.  Lugaila,  Waterford. 


How’s  That  Again? 

LUZERNE  COUNTY— A game  pro- 
tector learns  to  expect  anything  and  to 
proceed  cautiously  when  answering 
complaints,  reported  violations  and  calls 
about  roadkills.  He  remembers  illegally 
possessed  pheasants  that  turned  out  to 
be  chickens;  complaints  about  wood- 
chucks that  turned  out  to  be  chipmunks; 
a strange  bird  that  was  a moth  on  a 
screen  door;  roadkilled  deer  that  turned 
out  to  be  dogs,  a cardboard  box,  and 
once  a black-and-white  cow;  a roadkilled 
bear  that  turned  out  to  be  a small  pile  of 
blacktop  material;  scjuirrels  that  became 
rats;  a jacklighter  who  turned  out  to  be  a 
grave  digger  at  work.  My  last  reported 
illegal  deer  turned  out  to  be  a television 
set!  Well,  it  was  brown,  had  four  legs, 
and  was  lying  on  its  side. — DGP  Theo- 
dore Vesloski,  Wilkes-Barre. 


Ruin  It  for  All 

RRADFORD  COUNTY— As  usual, 
many  complaints  against  hunters  rolled 
in  during  the  recent  hunting  seasons, 
and  unfortunately  many  were  justified. 
Safety  zone  violations  and  driving  on 
fields  are  near  the  top,  but  I think  this 
year  the  big  problems  involved  raccoon 
hunters  and  trappers.  Night  hunters 
seldom  ask  permission  before  they  go 
onto  someone  else’s  land  and  they  jus- 
tify this  by  saying,  “It’s  late  at  night  and 
we  don’t  want  to  bother  the  owners.  ” 
The  trappers,  or  at  least  many  of  them, 
have  been  trapping  wherever  they  want 
and  many  complaints  were  called  in.  I 
expect  much  more  posted  land  next 
year,  and  maybe  some  of  the  land- 
owners  will  be  prosecuting  the  slob 
hunters  and  trappers  for  trespassing  on 
their  lands. — DGP  Edward  N.  Gallew, 
Wyalusing. 


Old  Story,  New  Twist 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY— li  you 
have  spent  any  time  on  State  Game 
Lands  you  have  discovered  different- 
color  ribbon  flagging  tied  to  trees.  This 
is  done  by  our  foresters  before  they 
paint  a timber  sale.  They  “flag”  the  areas 
to  be  cut,  boundaries  of  the  cut,  skid 
roads,  landings,  etc.  A local  sportsman 
told  me  he  was  hunting  on  SGL  87  in 
this  county  and  ran  into  retired  Farm 
Game  Manager  Everett  Gramer.  He 
asked  Everett  why  we  had  all  the  flag- 
ging in  the  woods.  Everett,  being  the 
bidder  he  is,  and  since  the  sportsman  is  a 
friend  of  his,  explained  the  ribbon  this 
way:  “Well,  I’ll  tell  you.  In  Africa  ram- 
paging elephants  were  destroying  a lot 
of  timber,  so  they  called  in  some  wildlife 
biologists  to  solve  the  problem.  They 
decided  to  hang  colored  flagging  on  the 
trees  in  hopes  it  would  keep  the 
elephants  out.  ” With  this  the  sportsman 
interrupted  Everett’s  story  to  ask, 
“What  does  this  have  to  do  with  us?  We 
don’t  have  elephants.”  “Hmmm,  ” 
Everett  replied,  “works  pretty  well, 
doesn’t  it?  ” — LM  Jim  Ramsey,  Falls 
Greek. 
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Applications  Due  for  Taxidermy  Exam 


PERSONS  WHO  PLAN  to  take  the 
1980  Pennsylvania  taxidermy 
examination  should  file  applications 
with  district  game  protectors  prior  to 
May  23.  Applications  are  available  from 
district  game  protectors  and  from  the  six 
field  division  offices  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  (see  inside  back 
cover  for  addresses). 

The  44th  annual  taxidermy  examina- 
tion will  be  given  at  the  Game  Commis- 
sion’s Southcentral  Field  Division  Of- 
fice at  Huntingdon  on  June  17,  18  and 
19.  The  examination,  which  is  in  two 
parts,  requires  half  a day  to  complete. 

Completed  applications  should  be 
filed  with  the  district  game  protector  in 
the  area  where  the  applicant  resides.  A 
$25  fee  must  accompany  the  application 
to  help  cover  the  costs  of  conducting  the 
examination.  There  is  an  additional  an- 
nual fee  of  $25  for  those  who  successfully 
pass  the  examination  and  wish  to  be 
licensed. 

Taxidermists  must  be  sufficiently 
skilled  in  their  profession  so  that  a per- 
son with  an  irreplaceable  trophy  can 
confidently  leave  it  with  any  commercial 
taxidermist  in  Pennsylvania,  knowing 
that  the  specimen  will  be  cared  for 
properly  and  returned  to  the  owner  as  a 
permanent  reminder  of  the  successful 
hunting  or  fishing  trip,  mounted  in  a 
lifelike  fashion  that  can  be  proudly  dis- 
played. 

Anyone  who  practices  taxidermy  for 
profit  in  Pennsylvania  must  have  a per- 
mit from  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission. Permits  are  issued  to  persons 
18  years  of  age  or  older  who  are  resi- 
dents of  Pennsylvania  and  who  pass  the 
examination  conducted  annually  by  the 


Conservation 


By  Ted  Godshall 


Taxidermy  Examining  Board,  which  is 
appointed  bv  the  Game  Commission. 

Each  applicant  must  present  to  the 
board  at  the  time  of  the  examination  five 
specimens  which  he  has  prepared 
within  the  past  three  years.  An  iiffidavit 
that  the  applicant  has  personally  pre- 
pared the  specimens  must  also  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Taxidermy  Board. 

Specimens  to  be  presented  must  in- 
clude one  deer  head,  one  small  mam- 
mal, one  upland  game  bird,  one  species 
of  waterfowl,  and  one  fish  or  reptile. 

The  written  part  of  the  taxidermy 
examination  will  be  on  taxidermy 
methods  and  procedures,  with  a few 
questions  concerning  the  game,  fish  and 
federal  laws,  as  they  might  relate  to 
taxidermy. 

The  Ta,xidermy  Board  will  use  the  fol- 
lowing criteria  in  judging  each  specimen 
presented  for  examination: 

1.  Lifelike  appearance.  This  will  in- 
clude proportion,  muscle  structure,  set- 
ting of  the  eyes  and  antlers,  proper 
placement  of  ears,  wings,  feet  and  legs, 
workmanship  around  lips  and  nose  and 
durability  of  work. 

2.  Sewing.  Seams  must  not  show  and 
must  be  completely  closed.  Patching  of 
skin  must  be  of  the  same  color  and  tex- 
ture. 

3.  Large  game  heads.  Cartilage  must 
be  removed  from  ears  and  replaced  with 
paper  or  plastic  liners  or  other  media. 

4.  Restoration  of  color.  Any  color  used 
must  give  a natural  appearance.  Over- 
painting and  over-waxing  are  not  ac- 
ceptable. 

5.  Preservation.  Any  part  subject  to 
deterioration  must  be  adequately  pre- 
served. 

6.  Cleanliness  of  specimen.  Evidence 
of  grease,  dirt,  borax,  sawdust,  etc.,  on 
specimen  is  not  acceptable. 

7.  No  novelties  acceptable. 

8.  Support  strength.  Wires  or  rods 
used  for  support  in  legs,  necks,  wings, 
etc.,  must  be  of  sufficent  strength  for 
their  intended  use. 

Currently,  307  taxidermists  in 
Pennsylvania  are  licensed  by  the  Game 
Commission. 
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Hunters  Bag  58,864  Antlered  Deer 


ONE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA’S  8-pointers  fell  to 
15-year-old  Diane  Roberts  of  Claysville. 
Thomas  and  Shirley,  her  parents,  also  scored 
on  antlered  deer,  taking  7-  and  8-pointers, 
respectively. 

ENNSYLVANIA  deer  hunters  had 
another  good  year  during  the  1979- 
80  hunting  seasons,  coining  up  with  the 
Keystone  State’s  twelfth  oest  success 
record  on  bucks,  according  to  reports 
filed  with  the  Game  Commission. 

Successful  hunters  mailed  to  the  state 
agency  report  cards  for  58,864  antlered 
deer,  while  successful  hunters  returned 
another  55,930  report  cards  on  antler- 
less deer.  Altogether,  114,794  reports 
were  mailed  in  by  successful  deer  hunt- 
ers. 

The  number  of  cards  received  during 
the  most  recent  seasons  constituted  the 
fifteenth  large.st  ever  received  for  antler- 
less deer,  and  the  return  was  the  twelfth 
largest  of  all  time  for  all  deer. 

During  the  preceding  year,  the  Game 
Commission  received  report  cards  on 
61,698  antlered  deer  and  another 
59,543  antlerless  whitetails,  adding  up 
to  a total  of  121,241  report  cards  re- 
ceived from  succes,sful  hunters. 

The  1979-80  reporting  rate  for  deer 
taken  was  one  of  the  lowest  on  record. 
Only  63.4  percent  of  the  successful  buck 
hunters  mailed  in  report  cards,  and  only 
53.8  percent  of  the  successful  antlerless 
deer  hunters  sent  in  report  cards. 

The  calculated  actual  harvest  of  bucks 
for  the  past  year  was  92,845,  up  from  the 


calculated  harvest  of 92,639  bucks  taken 
in  1978-79.  The  calculated  actual  har- 
vest of  antlerless  deer  for  the  past  year 
was  103,959,  compared  to  106,516  the 
previous  year. 

Game  Commission  efforts  to  manage 
the  size  of  the  deer  herd  statewide 
through  hunting  are  proving  to  be  fruit- 
ful. Prior  to  the  most  recent  seasons, 
there  were  about  714,000  deer  in  the 
commonwealth,  down  slightly  from  the 
preceding  year. 

Last  fall,  the  Game  Commission  had 
said  that  it  hoped  hunters  would  return 
cards  for  about  57,000  bucks  and 
another  62,000  cards  for  antlerless  deer. 

Of  the  seventeen  most  successful 
buck  seasons  in  the  state’s  history,  six- 
teen have  occurred  in  the  last  sixteen 
years.  Hunters  have  returned  more 
than  100,000  report  cards  for  nine  con- 
secutive years,  and  in  thirteen  of  the 
past  fourteen  years. 

Potter  County,  traditionally  the  lead- 
ing deer  producer,  again  was  first  during 
the  most  recent  seasons,  leading  in  the 
number  of  bucks,  antlerless  deer  and 
total  number  of  deer  reports.  Bradford 
and  Warren  counties  ran  a fairly  close 
second  and  third  on  bucks. 

Hunters  returned  2,423  buck  cards 
and  another  3,415  antlerless  cards,  for  a 
total  of  5,838  whitetails  from  “God’s 
Country.  ” 

During  the  1978-79  seasons,  Potter 
also  led  all  other  counties  in  all  deer 
categories,  with  2,420  antlered 
whitetails  and  another  2,903  antlerless 
deer,  for  a total  of  5,323  whitetails. 

Following  Potter  in  antlered  deer  in 
1979-80  were  Bradford,  2,246;  Warren, 
2,218;  Tioga,  1,994;  and  Venango, 
1,902. 

Other  leading  antlerless  counties 
were  Warren,  3,049;  Tioga,  2,582;  Brad- 
ford, 2,368;  and  Lycoming,  2,320. 

Counties  other  than  Potter  leading  in 
total  1979-80  deer  were  Warren,  5,267; 
Bradford,  4,614;  Tioga,  4,576;  and 
Lycoming,  4,056. 

The  Game  Commission  emphasizes 
that  all  figures  are  actual  counts  of  report 
cards  filed  by  hunters. 
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Archers  Report  Taking  4,305  Deer 


ENNSYLVANIA’S  archers  had  their 
fourth  best  year  on  record  during  the 
hunting  seasons  recently  concluded,  ac- 
cording to  report  cards  filed  with  the 
Game  Commission. 

During  the  1979-80  seasons,  success- 
ful archers  mailed  to  the  Game  Com- 
mission report  cards  for  4,305  deer.  This 
compares  with  5,053  the  previous  year, 
whi(m  was  the  second  largest  on  record. 
The  all-time  record  was  5,061  in  1975- 
76.  The  third  biggest  year  was  1977-78, 
when  cards  were  received  from  4,678 
hunters. 

Bowbenders  returned  report  cards  in 
1979-80  for  1,940  antlered  deer,  includ- 
ing 1,479  with  three  or  more  points  and 
461  spike  bucks.  The  antlerless  deer  re- 
port card  total  was  2,365. 

Resident  archers  sent  in  337  spike 
buck  report  cards  and  1,293  cards  for 
bucks  with  three  or  more  points,  for  a 
total  of  1,630  antlered  deer.  The  antler- 
less cards  from  resident  hunters  totaled 
1,763,  making  the  resident  report  card 
total  3,393. 

Nonresident  bowbenders  filed  re- 
ports on  124  spike  bucks  and  186  with 
three  or  more  points,  for  a total  of  310 
antlered  cards,  while  the  antlerless  re- 


VICTOR  LENOX  II  of  York  grins  proudly  over 
his  8-point  buck  taken  with  a 45-pound  re- 
curve bow  in  York  County. 

ports  totaled  602.  Altogether,  912  re- 
port cards  were  received  from  nonresi- 
dents. 

The  compound  bow  was  the  choice  of 
3,086  successful  archers,  while  the  long 
bow  was  used  by  1,219  who  scored  and 
reported. 

The  figures  include  3,881  report  cards 
received  for  the  fall  archery  season,  and 
424  cards  for  the  winter  season. 


Leave  ’Em  Alone 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  is  renewing  its  annual  plea  to  persons 
sympathetic  to  wildlife  to  leave  wild  “youngsters  ” in  their  natural  habitat,  and  not  to 
encourage  or  entice  wildlife  to  congregate  in  areas  where  the  creatures  become 
obnoxious.  With  many  young  birds  and  animals  in  the  field  and  forest  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  persons  finding  the  tiny  creatures  may  innocently  believe  the  animals  have 
been  deserted  or  “orphaned.”  Such  is  rarely  the  case.  Usually  the  parents, 
frightened  by  the  approach  of  humans,  have  taken  cover  a short  distance  away. 
They  will  return  to  the  care  of  their  offspring  as  soon  as  they  are  left  alone.  Human 
sympathies  are  understandably  with  young  rabbits,  birds,  fawn  deer,  etc.  Annually, 
district  game  protectors  are  plagued  with  “orphaned”  wildlife  which  would  have  lived 
normal  lives  had  they  been  left  in  the  field  or  forest. 

Of  equal  concern  are  animals  which  are  fed  or  otherwise  attracted  to  particular 
locations,  usually  to  be  viewed  by  humans.  Special  problems  are  created  by  those 
who  feed  bears,  inducing  the  cute,  cuddly  creatures  to  come  to  or  remain  in  a certain 
area.  Later,  these  animals  become  a nuisance,  constantly  showing  up  for  handouts, 
upsetting  garbage  cans,  roaming  through  towns,  climbing  trees,  frightening  resi- 
dents, etc.  Then  game  protectors  are  called  on  to  trap  and  relocate  the  nuisance 
bears,  which  often  return  quickly  to  repeat  their  upsetting  and  sometimes  dangerous 
pranks. 
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Pennsylvania  Raptor  Conference  Set 

A one-day,  non-technical  conference  on  hawks  and  owls  in  Pennsylvania  is  scheduled 
for  June  14, 1980  at  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle.  Sponsored  by  the  Sierra  Club,  Pennsyl- 
vania Chapter,  the  conference  will  include  participants  from  public  agencies,  universities, 
and  conservation  groupswho  will  discuss  raptor  research,  management  and  conservation 
education.  The  conference  is  open  to  all  interested  persons.  Preregistration  ($3)  by  June  1 
is  strongly  recommended.  For  more  information,  write:  Sierra  Club-Pennsylvania  Chapter, 
P.O.  Box  135,  Cogan  Station,  Pa.  17728. 


Over  25,000  Road-Killed  Deer 


The  final  compilation  of  road- 
killed  deer  removed  from  highways 
in  Pennsylvania  by  Game  Commission 
personnel  in  1979  was  25,690. 

The  number  of  carcasses  picked  up 
last  year  was  down  from  the  figure  of 
28,274  recorded  in  1978.  That  figure 
was  the  second  highest  on  record,  hav- 
ing been  eclipsed  only  by  the  29,914 
picked  up  in  1975. 

These  figures  include  only  those  ani- 
mals which  are  physically  recovered 
from  the  state’s  roads  by  Game  Com- 
mission personnel. 

Although  there  is  no  absolute  correla- 
tion between  the  number  of  deer  killed 
on  roads  and  the  total  deer  population,  it 
is  true  that  the  number  of  whitetails  in 
the  state  in  1979  was  slightly  lower  than 
in  1978. 

DGP  BOB  MacWILLIAMS,  on  truck,  and  Dep- 
uties Larry  Arndt  and  Jake  Kinzer  with  229 
deer  hides  (many  from  roadkills)  collected  in 
western  Allegheny  Co. 


The  number  of  deer  killed  by  vehicles 
in  Pennsylvania  exceeds  the  number  of 
whitetails  harvested  by  hunters  in  each 
of  approximately  35  other  states. 

Disposal  of  each  deer  killed  on  a 
highway  usually  involves  at  least  several 
man-hours  of  time  and  several  dozen 
miles  of  travel,  so  the  cost  to  the  state’s 
hunters  (whose  purchases  of  hunting 
licenses  pay  the  bill  for  removing  the 
animals  from  Pennsylvania’s  roads)  is  a 
substantial  sum  of  money. 

Leading  counties  in  highway  deer  kill 
last  year  were  Bucks  with  1,286; 
Westmoreland,  1,228;  Butler,  1,079; 
Schuylkill,  842;  and  Venango,  806.  The 
Bucks  figure  was  just  ten  less  than  the 
all-time  high  for  a single  county  in  a 
single  year,  set  in  1978  in  Bucks. 

Total  recorded  deer  mortality  in  the 
state  last  year,  other  than  those  taken  by 
hunters,  came  to  33,184,  almost  6,000 
less  than  the  figure  for  1978. 

The  number  of  whitetails  killed  by 
dogs  last  year  was  1,138,  nearly  twice  as 
many  as  usually  pulled  down  by  canines. 
Dogs  were  most  deadly  in  Susquehanna 
County,  where  they  killed  118  deer;  in 
Somerset,  where  they  pulled  down  95 
whitetails;  in  Elk,  where  they  took  74;  in 
Clearfield,  where  59  deer  were  lost  to 
dogs;  and  Bradford,  where  the  total  was 
48. 

In  1979,  1,200  deer  were  killed  for 
crop  damage,  a decrease  from  the  1,560 
removed  the  preceding  year. 

Last  year  game  protectors  recorded 
4,271  illegal  deer  kills,  an  increase  from 
the  4,058  chalked  up  in  1978. 

Losses  of  deer  in  other  categories  in 
1979  totaled  885,  compared  to  2,627  the 
previous  year. 
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where  Not  To  Be  When  Lightning  Strikes 


Although  the  earth  is  bombarded  by 
360,000  lightning  bolts  every  hour — or 
8.5  million  bolts  per  day — and  lightning 
takes  120  to  125  American  lives  each 
year,  the  chances  of  any  individual  get- 
ting hit  are  small.  Still,  if  you  don’t  want 
to  become  a longshot  statistic,  it  is  wise 
to  take  the  following  steps  during  a 
thunderstorm: 

• Get  inside  a house  or  large  build- 
ing, or  an  all-metal  vehicle  or  truck 
cal> — not  a convertible  or  an  open  truck 
bed.  Do  not  take  shelter  in  a small,  iso- 
lated shed  or  any  other  small  structure 
in  an  open  area.  Inside  a house,  avoid 
using  the  telephone. 

If  you’re  caught  outdoors  with  no 
chance  to  reach  shelter: 

• Don’t  stand  under  a tall,  isolated 
tree  in  an  open  area. 

• Don’t  let  yourself  project  above  the 
surrounding  landscape,  as  you’d  do  on  a 
hilltop,  in  an  open  field,  on  the  beach,  or 
in  a small  boat. 

• Get  out  of  and  away  from  water. 

• Get  off  of  and  away  from  motorcy- 
cles, golf  carts,  and  bicycles. 

• Stay  away  from  wire  fences,  rail- 
road tracks,  metal  pipes  and  other 
metallic  paths  that  can  conduct  light- 
ning. 

• In  a forest,  find  shelter  in  a low  area 
under  a thick  growth  of  trees. 

• In  the  open,  go  to  a low  valley  or 
ravine,  but  be  on  the  lookout  for  flash 
flooding. 

• If  you  feel  your  hair  stand  on  end, 
drop  to  your  knees  and  bend  forward. 


WHEN  YOU  SPY  a full-fledged  thunderhead 
like  this,  it’s  time  to  look  for  some  shelter 
from  lightning.  Such  clouds  can  carry 
billions  of  volts  of  electrical  potential.  Re- 
member these  tips  to  protect  yourself. 


If  you’re  with  someone  who  is  struck 
by  lightning: 

• Give  the  victim  immediate 
mouth-to-mouth  resuscitation  and  heart 
massage. 

• If  a group  is  hit,  treat  any  appa- 
rently “dead  ” victims  first.  Anyone 
who’s  unconscious  but  breathing  will 
probably  recover  spontaneously. 

• Victims  who  seem  stunned  but 
otherwise  unhurt  should  see  a doctor  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  physical  effects  of  a 
lightning  strike  aren’t  always  obvious. 

-National  Wildlife  Federation 
News  Service 


State  Park  Campsite  Reservations 

A reservation  program  for  campsites  in  Pennsylvania  State  Parks  last  year  proved  so 
popular  that  the  Bureau  of  State  Parks  is  planning  to  expand  the  program  this  year.  Up  to 
50  percentof  campsites  will  be  available  for  reservation  in  33  of  the  State  Parks;  remaining 
campsites  will  be  available  as  usual  on  a first-come,  first-served  basis.  Reservations  will 
be  accepted  30  days  in  advance,  for  dates  between  May  21  and  September  1 . For  more 
information  and  to  find  out  which  State  Parks  are  available  for  campsite  reservation, 
contact  the  Department  of  Environmental  Resources,  Office  of  Public  Information,  P.O. 
Box  2063,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120;  phone  717-787-2657.  Do  not  call  the  Game  Commis- 
sion. 
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Pennsylvania 

GROUSE  MANAGEMENT 

Update 


By  Steve  Liscinsky 

PGC  Wildlife  Biologist 


The  history  of  ruffed  grouse  re- 
search and  management  in  Pennsyl- 
vania has  been  as  erratic  as  in  other 
states — seldom  have  several  states  pur- 
sued the  effort  at  the  same  time.  About 
the  time  New  York  completed  its 
monumental  work  on  the  species  in  the 
late  1940s,  Pennsylvania  and  some  New 
England  states  took  up  the  slack.  Then  a 
few  years  after  Pennsylvania  stopped  its 
efforts  (1956),  the  Lake  States  people 
swung  into  action,  the  momentum  thus 
moving  from  east  to  west.  Now  it  is  mov- 
ing eastward  again.  In  fact,  it  is  moving 
universally;  that  is,  wherever  there  are 
or  were  ruffed  grouse. 

Why  this  inconsistent  effort  and  now  a 
renewal?  Several  reasons.  Erratic  prog- 
ress was  due  to  the  press  of  priorities 
and  a lack  of  faith  in  our  ability  to  do 
anything  substantial  enough  to  benefit 
the  species.  The  renewal  of  effort  can  be 
credited  to  a few  die-hard  wildlife  re- 
searchers with  the  support  of  dedicated 
grouse  hunters. 

In  Pennsylvania,  this  re-awakening 
came  about  in  1974  when  the  pressure  of 
other  problems  subsided  and  grouse 
hunters  were  being  heard.  Prior  to  this, 
no  particular  attention  had  been  given 
to  grouse  research  and  management  ex- 
cept for  the  outstanding  work,  under  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  Ward  Sharp,  between 
1946  and  1956.  While  nothing  specific 
was  done  for  grouse  between  1956  and 
1974,  important  changes  in  the  Game 
Commission’s  land  management  pro- 
gram benefited  the  birds.  Foresters 
were  hired  to  assist  land  managers  in 
planning  and  harvesting  timber  on  this 
agency’s  mostly  forested  million-plus 
acres  of  land  (much  of  which  is  finally 
reaching  a marketable  size).  The  Game 
Commission  and  its  sister  agency,  the 


Bureau  of  Forestry,  with  about  two  mil- 
lion acres  of  its  own  forest  land  to  man- 
age, almost  simultaneously  began  to 
update  their  plans,  giving  more  consid- 
eration to  wildlife.  The  planting  of  con- 
ifers in  all  clearings  was  abolished.  The 
silvicultural  practice  of  clearcutting  was 
adopted.  The  sizes  of  individual  timber 
sale  areas  were  decreased  at  the  same 
time  the  total  area  treated  was  in- 
creased. Many  more  such  innovations 
were  made.  These  practices  provide  the 
essential  habitat  conditions  that  become 
scarce  to  grouse  in  an  ever-maturing 
forest.  They  provide  the  clearings  and 
“brush”  so  important  to  this  species. 

Private  forest  landowners  were,  at  the 
same  time,  keeping  an  eye  on  the  pro- 
cedures. Many  liked  what  they  saw  and 
some  went  forth  to  do  likewise,  and  thus 
the  momentum  increased. 

Surveys  Begun 

In  addition  to  these  changes  in  habitat 
management  practices,  a few  other 
things  were  happening.  The  Game 
Commission  initiated  a grouse  hunting 
survey  in  1965  and  a game  take  survey  in 
1971.  While  this  base  data  on  the  status 
of  grouse  in  Pennsylvania  was  being  col- 
lected through  the  cooperation  of  hunt- 
ers, several  coneerned  individuals  were 
doing  more  than  their  fair  share. 

Men  like  George  King,  who  from 
1969  to  1972  published  a newsletter 
called  "Grouse  Cover,  ” and  Al 
Schwartz,  who  was  instrumental  in  the 
formation  of  the  Pennsylvania  Grouse 
Association  in  1973.  On  the  national 
level,  the  Ruffed  Grouse  Society  was 
showing  its  determination  to  do  some- 
thing for  grouse  and  other  forest 
wildlife,  and  at  the  same  time  profes- 
sional guidance  was  available  from  ex- 
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perts  such  as  Gordon  Gullion,  Roger 
Latham,  and  many  others. 

With  all  this  re-awakened  interest, 
the  stage  was  set  for  serious  involve- 
ment in  grouse  research  and  manage- 
ment by  forest  landholders  in  both  the 
private  and  public  sectors.  Past  studies 
were  reviewed  and  their  recommenda- 
tions applied  to  the  land.  The  Game 
Gommission  established  a series  of 
studies  to  answer  specific  questions 
such  as:  Does  habitat  management 
really  work?  How  well  can  it  wcuk?  Do 
the  same  practices  have  similar  benefits 
in  all  forest  types?  What  are  the  costs? 
Does  late  season  hunting  seriously  affect 
subsequent  populations?  Should  the 
state  be  divided  into  management 
units?  These  and  other  questions  are 
now  in  the  process  of  being  answered 
through  numerous  experiments  and 
surveys. 

Notable  among  these  experiments  is  a 
large  habitat-research  area  on  State 
Game  Lands  176  in  central  Pennsyl- 


vania. A unit  of  approximately  3,000 
acres  of  forest  land,  made  up  of  mixed 
oak  and  aspen,  has  been  set  aside  here 
for  a long-range  study  of  the  effects  of 
habitat  manipulation  on  a grouse  popu- 
lation. The  habitat  on  half  of  the  area  is 
managed  to  provide  the  year-round  liv- 
ing re(piirements  of  a pair  of  breeding 
grouse  on  each  ten  acres.  The  other  half 
is  treated  much  less  intensively  and 
serves  as  a comparison.  Grouse  popula- 
tions and  hunting  pressure  on  both  por- 
tions will  be  measured  annuallv. 

Th  ree  additional  research/demon- 
stration habitat  management  areas,  in 
other  forest  types,  were  established  in 
1980.  These  are  located  on  State  Game 
Lands  in  northeastern,  northwestern 
and  southwestern  Pennsylvania.  The 
Ruffed  Grouse  Society  is  funding  the 
censusing  of  grouse  on  these  areas, 
while  the  Game  Gommission  is  doing 
the  planning  and  implementation  of 
treatments.  The  Society’s  support  of  the 
wildlife  management  students  assigned 


HABITAT  REQUIREMENTS  OF  GROUSE  from  chick  to  adult,  through  all  seasons,  must  be 
present  in  an  area.  Current  PGC  research  is  iooking  at  ways  of  providing  this  habitat  variety  to 
support  a pair  of  breeding  grouse  in  ten  acres. 
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GROUSE  HABITAT  MANAGEMENT  STUDY  AREA  on  SGL 176,  Centre  County,  is  seen  in  aerial 
view.  The  lighter  blocks  are  small  clearcuts,  interspersed  with  various  ages  of  trees.  A similar 
area  to  the  right,  with  minimal  management,  is  serving  as  a control  area  for  comparison. 


to  the  task  of  censusing  will  not  only 
contribute  essential  information,  but 
will  also  help  train  people  for  careers  in 
wildlife  management. 

In  addition  to  the  large-study-area 
approach  to  collecting  information,  the 
Game  Commission  also  is  conducting 
other  grouse  research.  Other  studies  are 
set  up  to  determine: 

• the  number  of  flushes  per  hour  of 
hunting  throughout  the  state  annu- 
ally; 

• the  annual  productivity  rates  and 
sex  ratios  of  grouse  throughout  the 
state; 

• the  effect  of  late-season  hunting  on 
the  grouse  population; 

• the  best  species  of  shrubs  and  trees 


that  can  be  established  by  direct 
seeding  to  benefit  grouse; 

• the  effect  of  various  sizes  and  spac- 
ings  of  clearcuts  on  the  density  of 
grouse; 

• the  techniques  of  establishing 
aspen  where  none  now  exists; 

• how  to  improve  aspen  stands  of 
poor  quality; 

• how  to  regenerate  aspen  in  stands 
with  dense  laurel  understory. 

It  is  indeed  refreshing  to  know  that 
we  are  once  again  trying  to  do  some- 
thing for  our  state  bird.  The  future  looks 
bright,  but  results  will  depend  on  the 
degree  to  which  we  care.  May  the  gen- 
erations to  come  have  reason  to  judge  us 
well. 
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Clearcuts,  Wildlife,  and  False 

Assumptions 

By  Bryce  L.  Hall 

PGC  Forester 


I HAD  SPENT  a restless  night  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  opening  hours  of  fall 
turkey  season  in  Sullivan  County.  The 
morning  air  brought  a crisp  chill  with  it 
as  the  sun  lingered  far  below  the  hori- 
zon. My  dad  and  I had  hunted  the  same 
mountain  for  many  years.  An  abundance 
of  black  cherry  trees  in  combination 
with  streams  bordering  each  side  of  the 
mountain  made  perfect  habitat  for  tur- 
keys. 

It  was  only  a half-hour  drive  to  the 
mountain,  but  it  seemed  to  take  an  eter- 
nity to  get  there.  Then,  as  we  rounded 
the  last  bend  in  the  road,  we  got  the 
shock  of  our  lives.  Our  mountain  was 
gone!  The  moon  cast  an  eerie  glow  on  a 
barren  wasteland  that  only  the  year  be- 
fore had  been  a forest.  The  mountain 
had  been  recently  clearcut.  Only  de- 
capitated stumps  remained. 

Glancing  around  the  irregular  bound- 
aries, it  appeared  the  whole  mountain- 
top  had  been  denuded.  Jumbled  slash 
lay  everywhere,  as  if  someone  had 
finished  a job  and  never  cleaned  up. 
Standing  snags  had  been  left  around  the 
edges  of  the  cut,  looking  like  ghosts  as 
the  sun’s  first  rays  climbed  over  the 
mountain.  It  appeared  that  nothing  had 
been  left  to  grow.  Obviously,  the  area 
would  forever  be  a wasteland. 

My  dad  and  I were  mad.  Whose 
brainstorm  was  this,  and  why  did  they 
have  to  clearcut?  Our  reactions  were  the 
same  as  those  of  many  others — we  were 
extremely  critical  of  something  we 
really  did  not  understand. 

Well,  we  had  come  to  hunt,  and  hunt 
we  would.  I altered  my  plan  of  attack 
and  skirted  the  clearcut  s edge,  moving 
along  the  side  of  the  mountain.  Still 
angry  and  not  concentrating  on  hunting, 
I spooked  a flock  of  turkeys  only  twenty 
feet  from  the  edge.  I followed  as  they 
ran  parallel  to  its  border.  Several  min- 


utes later  I ran  into  four  does  milling 
about  the  slash.  Deer  sign  was  evident 
everywhere.  For  some  reason,  they 
must  have  liked  this  area,  I thought. 
Later  that  morning,  at  the  back  edge  of 
the  cut  I came  across  the  fresh,  half- 
buried  carcass  of  a deer.  My  alertness 
increased  considerably  as  I figured  only 
a bear  would  do  something  like  that  in 
this  country. 

Four  years  have  passed  since  that 
eventful  opening  day  of  turkey  season.  I 
now  realize  just  how  wrong  our  rash 
assumptions  about  the  clearcut  were. 
The  “wasteland  ” which  shocked  us  so  at 
that  time  is  now  teeming  with  advance 
regeneration  of  numerous  tree  species. 
Had  I made  a closer  examination  of  the 
ground  four  years  ago,  I would  have 
seen  many  of  these  seedlings  which 
were  then  starting  out  in  the  one  to 
three-inch  stage. 

The  boundaries  of  the  clearcut  had 
deliberately  been  made  irregular  to 
create  a maximum  amount  of  edge 
effect — the  diversity  of  habitat  which 
results  where  two  types  of  cover  meet 
and  which  supplies  food  and  cover  for 
more  species  of  wildlife  than  any  single 
type  of  habitat  can. 

At  first  sight  the  clearcut  had  ap- 
peared enormous,  as  if  the  whole  moun- 
tain had  been  taken.  In  reality  the  clear- 
cut  was  only  thirty  acres,  hardly  a 
pinhead  when  you  consider  the  sur- 
rounding thousands  of  acres  of  forested 
land. 

The  slash  which  had  been  left  was 
now  almost  completely  decayed.  Its 
slow  breakdown  had  provided  the  nu- 
trients necessary  for  a healthy  estab- 
lishment of  seedling  cover.  The  erratic 
scattering  of  the  slash  had  helped  pro- 
tect the  succulent  seedlings  from  heavy 
deer  browsing  pressure. 

The  snags  left  around  the  edges  had 
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Want  to  know  more  about  clearcut- 
ting?  You  may  want  to  read  the  81  - 
page  softcover  book,  Clearcutting 
in  Pennsylvania,  which  includes  a 
chapter  and  list  of  references  on 
wildlife  responses  to  clearcutting.  It's 
available  for  $2  from  The  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University,  Box  6000, 
University  Park,  Pa.  16802. 


acted  as  den  trees,  creating  homes  for 
squirrels,  raccoons,  and  songbirds  of 
many  species.  These  snags  also 
abounded  with  insect  life,  providing  the 
beginning  of  a food  chain  for  all  species 
of  wildlife. 


And  wildlife  certainly  had  not  vacated 
the  area,  as  had  been  evidenced  by  my 
bumbling  hunting  escapade  that  fall 
morning. 

Today,  forestry  practices  are  a sci- 
ence. No  longer  are  areas  cut  over  with- 
out regard  for  advance  regeneration, 
wildlife  habitat  improvement,  and  in- 
creased forest  productivity.  The  profes- 
sionals managing  our  forests  would  not 
be  in  this  field  were  it  not  for  their  love 
of  the  outdoors  and  the  opportunities  it 
presents.  Beauty  develops  with  age. 
Today’s  unattractive  clearcut  will  be 
tomorrow’s  grouse  and  turkey  brooding 
grounds,  a winter  feeding  area  for  deer, 
a songbird’s  forest  opening,  and  the  fu- 
ture’s sustained  yield  of  mature  trees. 
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Bookt  in  Bmt . . . 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  Game  Commission) 

Wild  Things,  by  Dion  Henderson,  illustrations  by  Meryl  Meiser,  Tamarack  Press,  P.O. 
Box  5650,  Madison,  Wis.  53705,  96  pp.,  hardcover,  $7.95.  New  book  of  short  essays  by 
the  author  of  A Season  of  Birds  (previously  reviewed),  each  decorated  with  a full-page 
drawing.  Henderson  muses  on  subjects  ranging  from  the  value  of  water,  through  the  wild 
problems  of  a backyard  garden  and  the  trauma  of  his  son’s  first  meeting  with  a mudpuppy, 
to  the  amusing  befuddlement  of  a white-footed  mouse  drunk  on  fermented  wild  plums.  A 
sense  of  humor,  careful  observation,  writing  skill  and  scientific  homework  combine  to 
make  this  a book  to  browse  through  and  learn  from  with  pleasure. 

Wilderness  Medicine,  by  William  W.  Forgey,  M.D.,  Indiana  Camp  Supply  Books,  Box 
344N,  Pittsboro,  Ind.  46167,  135  pp.  softbound,  $6.70  postpaid.  A guide  to  emergency 
medicine,  especially  aimed  at  wilderness  travelers  many  hours  or  days  from  medical  help. 
Tells  how  to  treat  a variety  of  ailments  and  injuries,  using  equipment  and  drugs  from  a 
prescription  or  non-prescription  medical  kit.  Valuable  tips  on  how  to  build  the  kit.  Includes 
inserts  on  water-repellent  paper  to  keep  in  it.  One  bit  of  outdated  information  was  noted  (on 
rabies  anti-serum)  and  the  book  seems  a bit  harder  for  the  layman  to  use  than  Advanced 
First  Aid  for  All  Outdoors  (reviewed  May  1977).  But  the  bibliography  and  medical  kit  info 
are  invaluable:  the  wilderness  medic  might  do  well  to  carry  both  books — and  read  them 
before  the  trip. 

A Field  Guide  to  Western  Birds’  Nests,  by  Hal  H.  Harrison,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  2 
Park  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  021 07, 277  pp.,  $1 1 .95.  Another  in  the  well-known  Peterson  Field 
Guide  series,  useful  to  ornithologists  or  others  who  may  be  traveling  in  the  West.  Informa- 
tion is  similar  to  that  in  the  Eastern  bird  nest  guide  (reviewed  July  1 975)  but  all  color  plates 
are  in  a central  section,  with  b/w  photos  scattered  through  the  text. 

Gunmarks:  Tradenames,  Codemarks,  and  Proofs  from  1870  to  the  Present,  by 

David  Byron,  Crown  Publishers,  One  Park  Ave.,  NYC  1 001 6, 1 85  pp.,  $1 0.  A comprehen- 
sive collection  of  manufacturers’  identifying  marks  for  firearms  throughout  the  world, 
shown  in  excellent  line  drawings.  Marks  are  classified  and  arranged  by  structure — 
monograms  and  letters  in  circles,  ovals,  etc.,  animals,  anchors,  geometric  designs, 
whatever.  The  second  section  of  the  book  is  an  alpha-numeric  listing  of  names  and  codes. 
An  excellent  reference. 
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Of  Coverts,  Down 
and  Filoplumes 

Feathers  are  unique  to  birds.  Like  the 
hair  and  nails  of  mammals  and  the  scales  of 
reptiles,  feathers  are  outgrowths  of  the 
outer  layer  of  skin — the  epidermis. 

Feathers  provide  a covering  that  con- 
tours the  bird’s  body,  supports  flight  and 
provides  insulation  against  heat  loss.  In 
many  birds,  specialized  feathers  serve  an 
important  role  in  mating  display  and  some- 
times serve  as  sensory  receptors. 

There  are  often  more  unusual  tasks  as- 
signed to  a bird’s  feathery  cloak.  Grebes 
commonly  swallow  feathers  as  adults  and 
also  feed  them  to  their  young.  A plug  of 
feathers  forms  in  the  stomach  and  serves 
as  an  effective  filter  for  food  passing  into  the 
intestine.  Some  grebes  cast  these  plugs 
periodically,  much  like  the  raptors,  thus 
eliminating  indigestible  fragments  of  food. 
In  other  grebe  species,  however,  the 
stomach  plug  traps  and  holds  bones  until 
they  are  cornpletely  digested. 

Still  other  birds  sport  feathers  that  are 
highly  modified  to  produce  or  reduce 
noises.  The  cupped  wing  of  the  ruffed 
grouse  beats  the  air  to  produce  the  drum  of 
an  amorous  male.  The  outer  stiffened 
primaries  of  the  woodcock  generate  a 
high-pitched  whistle  in  flight  while  the  nar- 
rowed tail  feathers  of  the  hummingbird  pro- 
vide the  sound  that  gives  the  bird  its  name. 
Owls,  on  the  other  hand,  have  flight  feath- 
ers that  produce  little  or  no  sound — a sig- 
nificant advantage  as  they  swoop  toward 
alert  prey. 

Some  Structure 

Close  examination  of  a typical  flight 
feather  reveals  an  intricate  design  that  ac- 
counts for  most  of  the  feather's  characteris- 
tics. The  backbone  of  the  feather  is  the 
shaft,  which  comprises  two  distinct  regions. 
The  lower  portion  (calamus)  is  normally 


embedded  in  the  skin  of  the  bird  and  lacks 
any  branches  or  vane.  A hole  in  the  tip  of 
the  calamus  is  a reminder  that  blood  ves- 
sels once  supplied  the  growing  feather  but 
have  long  since  disappeared.  Mature 
feathers  are  as  lifeless  and  insensitive  as 
fingernails  and  hair.  It  was  this  calamus  that 
once  served  as  the  quill  pen  of  our 
forefathers. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  shaft  is  called 
the  rachis  and  serves  as  the  midrib  of  the 
broad  vane.  The  vane  of  a flight  feather  is 
not  usually  symmetrical.  The  outer  side  is 
narrower  than  the  inner  side.  Therefore,  if 
you  point  the  calamus  away  from  you  and 
look  at  the  top  side  of  the  feather,  the  nar- 
row portion  will  be  to  your  right  if  the  feather 
came  from  a right  wing  but  to  your  left  if  it 
came  from  a left  wing. 

The  vane  itself  is  made  of  a series  of 
branches  (barbs)  that  are  attached  to  the 
rachis.  The  barbs  also  have  tiny  lateral 
branches  (barbules)  that  overlap  with  the 
barbules  of  the  next  barb.  On  many  feath- 
ers, these  barbules  bear  tiny  hooks  that 


VANE  FEATHER  WITH 

aftershaft 

(ring-necked  pheasant) 
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FLIGHT  feather  (WILD  TURKEY) 


SHA  FT 


catch  and  hold  neighboring  barbules  so 
that  the  entire  vane  becomes  an  intricately 
interlocked  unit.  When  the  vane  is  sepa- 
rated, the  tiny  hooks  lose  their  grip  but  re- 
connect easily  when  the  vane  is  once  again 
smoothed  together.  Birds  do  this  by  running 
feathers  through  their  beaks;  you  can  do  it 
by  running  the  feather  between  two  fingers. 

Barbs  that  do  not  have  hooked  barbules 
are  usually  loose  and  fluffy.  Even  on  most 
flight  feathers,  there  are  a number  of  hook- 
less barbs  at  the  base  of  the  vane  where  the 
rachis  joins  the  calamus. 

Some  contour  feathers  develop  a secon- 
dary feather  at  the  base  of  the  rachis.  Usu- 
ally this  aftershaft  is  smaller  than  the  main 
vane  and  helps  to  insulate  the  bird.  Pheas- 
ants have  well  developed  aftershafts  on 
most  of  the  body  contour  feathers. 

Kinds  of  Feathers 

The  many  feathers  on  a typical  bird  can 
be  grouped  into  four  basic  categories:  con- 
tour feathers,  down  feathers,  semiplumes 
and  filoplumes.  Certain  species  have  a fifth 
kind  known  as  powder  down  feathers. 

Contour  feathers  cover  the  body  and  are 
responsible  for  flight,  insulation,  water- 
proofing and  streamlining.  Perhaps  the 
most  outstanding  of  the  contours  are  the 
enlarged  and  stiffened  flight  feathers  of 
wing  and  tail.  Most  birds  have  two  groups  of 
flight  feathers  on  the  wing,  the  primaries 
and  the  secondaries.  The  nine  to  twelve 
primaries  are  attached  to  the  outer  portion 
of  the  wing;  that  is,  from  the  wrist  (the  for- 
ward angle)  outward.  The  secondaries  are 
attached  to  the  middle  part  of  the  wing, 
which  corresponds  to  our  forearm.  While 
the  number  varies  greatly  (from  six  to 
thirty-two),  most  songbirds  have  nine  sec- 
ondaries. 

The  wing  itself  is  covered  with  a series  of 
small  coverts  arranged  in  rows  from  the 
base  of  the  primaries  and  secondaries  to 


the  leading  edge  of  the  wing.  Greater 
coverts  overlap  the  bases  of  the  flight 
feathers.  Median  coverts  overlap  the  bases 
of  the  greater  coverts  while  their  own  bases 
are  covered  by  the  lesser  coverts.  Finally, 
the  marginal  coverts  dress  the  cutting  edge 
of  the  wing.  In  general,  these  wing  feathers 
decrease  in  size  as  they  grow  closer  to  the 
front  wing  margin. 

The  second  major  category  includes  the 
down  feathers.  Loose,  hookless  barbs 
arise  from  the  top  of  the  small  shaft  of  down. 
Rather  than  forming  a vane,  the  down 
barbs  form  a soft  fluff  that  lies  under  the 
contour  feathers  and  traps  body  heat. 

Semiplumes  are  intermediate  between 
vaned  and  down  feathers.  They  have  a 
rachis,  but  no  hooks,  and  are  fluffy  like 
down. 

The  last  common  feather  group  is  the 
filoplumes,  which  most  of  us  can  remember 
as  the  “hair'  we  burned  from  the  carcass  of 
a plucked  chicken.  Some  filoplumes  have 
small  barbs  near  their  tips  but  are  still  hair- 
like. The  “beard " of  a turkey  consists  of 
several  filoplumes. 

Certain  bird  species,  such  as  the  bittern, 
also  have  powder  down  feathers.  These 
grow  continuously,  unlike  other  feathers, 
and  disintegrate  at  their  tips  into  a waxy 
powder  that  waterproofs  the  bird's  coat  and 
gives  it  luster. 

Besides  varying  in  structure  and  size, 
feathers  differ  strikingly  in  coloration.  Some 
colors  are  a result  of  pigments  lodged  in  the 
barbs  or  rachis.  Other  colors,  however,  are 
a result  of  structural  features. 

For  instance,  browns  and  blacks  are  pro- 
duced by  melanin  pigments.  Such  pig- 
ments are  synthesized  by  the  bird’s  body 
and  placed  in  the  growing  feather  while  it  is 
still  nourished  with  a constant  blood  supply. 
Yellow,  orange,  red  and  violet  hues  are  a 
result  of  carotene  pigments  that  may,  in 
part,  be  taken  in  as  part  of  the  bird’s  diet. 
Porphyrin  pigments  produce  green  and 
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some  red  and  brown  hues.  Once  again,  the 
colors  develop  while  the  feather  is  alive  and 
growing.  In  captivity,  some  brightly  colored 
species  may  develop  a drab  plumage  fol- 
lowing molt  as  a result  of  a dietary  defi- 
ciency. 

Blue  colors  in  birds  are  not  produced  by 
blue  pigments.  Instead,  the  feathers  of 
blue-colored  birds  have  a protein  layer  that 
reflects  blue  light  rays  while  all  other  light 
rays  are  absorbed  by  an  underlying  layer  of 
melanin.  Therefore,  the  blue  jay  appears 
blue  in  good  light  because  blue  light  is  re- 
flected to  our  eyes  while  other  colors  are 
not.  In  poor  light,  blue  birds  often  appear 
quite  dull. 

How  Many  Feathers? 

It  might  seem  a bit  strange  to  count  every 
feather  on  a given  bird,  but  it's  been 
done — and  with  some  interesting  results. 
The  least  number  of  feathers  was  found  on 
a ruby  throated  hummingbird — 940.  The 
champion,  with  25,216  feathers,  was  the 
whistling  swan. 

Take  a look  at  the  following  feather 
counts; 


Pied-billed  grebe 

15,016 

Pintail 

14,914 

Mallard 

1 1 ,903 

Barred  owl 

9,206 

Plymouth  rock  chicken 

8,325 

Bald  eagle 

7,182 

Screech  owl 

6,458 

Robin 

2,973 

Downy  woodpecker 

2,020 

Why  do  waterfowl  have  more  feathers 
than  other  birds?  A need  for  better  insula- 

tion  is  the  most  probable  answer.  Another 
generalization  made  from  feather  counts  is 
that  larger  birds  have  more  feathers  than 
smaller  birds.  That  seems  obvious.  How- 
ever, small  birds  actually  have  more  feath- 
ers for  each  unit  of  surface  area  than  do 
larger  birds.  Again,  smaller  birds  tend  to 
lose  their  heat  more  readily  than  do  larger 
birds  and  therefore  require  denser  insula- 
tion. 

Feather  counts  have  also  shown  that 
birds  may  have  more  feathers  in  winter  than 
in  summer.  One  study  showed  the  Ameri- 
can goldfinch  to  have  almost  a thousand 
more  feathers  in  winter  plumage  than  in 
summer  plumage. 

A Feather  Collection 

If  counting  feathers  seems  eccentric, 
consider  collecting  them!  On  second 
thought,  however,  such  a project  promises 
some  insight  into  the  biology  of  birds. 
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The  next  time  the  opportunity  arrives, 
examine  the  beautiful  variety  of  color  and 
structural  patterns  on  a pheasant.  Think  of 
the  turkey  beard  and  the  ruffed  grouse  tail. 
Whether  the  collection  concentrates  on  the 
variety  of  feathers  from  a single  species  or 
on  the  same  kind  of  feather  from  several 
species,  such  a collection  would  be  a valu- 
able teaching  tool  for  classroom  or  camp. 

If  you’re  thinking  of  putting  together  such 
a collection,  however,  there  are  some  im- 
portant points  to  remember.  Because  of  the 
drastic  decline  in  some  birds  when  bird- 
feather  decorations  (as  on  ladies'  hats) 
were  popular,  there  are  now  strict  laws  on 
the  books  regarding  the  possession  of  most 
birds  and  their  feathers  and  nests.  Migra- 
tory birds  (a  group  which  includes  most 
species  except  game  birds  and  a few  un- 
protected birds  such  as  the  English  spar- 
row and  starling)  are  protected  under  fed- 
eral and  state  laws.  It  is  illegal  to  possess 
those  birds  or  any  parts  of  them  without 
federal  and  state  permits — which  are  is- 
sued only  to  institutions,  not  to  individuals. 
This  includes  dead  birds  found  along  the 
road.  (Otherwise,  anyone  who  wanted  to 
kill  a protected  bird  could  just  say  he'd 
found  it  dead.)  Feathers  of  game  birds 
(ducks,  geese,  pheasants,  grouse,  etc.) 
may  be  possessed  if  they  were  legally 
taken  in  open  season.  The  burden  of  proof 
that  the  birds  were  taken  legally  rests  with 
you — but  as  long  as  the  feathers  are  used 
for  educational  purposes  and  aren’t  exces- 
sive, you  probably  won't  be  asked  to  furnish 
the  proof.  If  you  don’t  hunt,  or  don't  have 
friends  who  hunt,  you  might  be  able  to  ob- 
tain some  feathers  from  a licensed  game 
bird  propagator. 

These  laws  may  seem  strict  and  a bit 
confusing,  but  they  were  enacted  to  protect 
our  birds,  which  were  having  a hard  time 
holding  out  against  market  hunters  and  col- 
lectors of  eggs,  nests,  feathers  and  whole 
specimens.  The  rarer  a bird  became,  the 
more  prized  it  was  for  a collection!  Things 
are  much  better  now,  but  it’s  mostly  be- 
cause of  such  laws,  and  they’re  still  neces- 
sary. If  you  have  questions,  contact  your 
district  game  protector — or,  for  migratory 
birds,  the  Fish  & Wildlife  Service,  Box  1 1 54, 
Federal  Square  Station,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
17108. 
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Chuck 


I LIVE  IN  A white  cottage  with  a red 
metal  root  that  bangs  and  stutters  in  a 
wind.  The  cottage  is  an  expanded  and 
remodeled  summer  kitchen,  where 
farm  wives  in  summers  long  past  cooked 
to  keep  from  overheating  the  big  house. 
Today  my  landlord  owns  the  big  house, 
linked  to  mine  by  a common  porch. 
From  nearby  Tussey  Ridge  the  dwell- 
ings look  like  a large  boat  with  a smaller 
one  in  tow. 

Inertia  and  the  fact  that  I rent  con- 
spire to  keep  me  from  tightening  up  my 
house,  from  adding  new  screens,  lathing 
and  insulating  the  floor  above  the  crawl 
space,  and  repairing  the  roof.  Thus  I 
find  myself  sharing  space  with  other 
tenants. 

In  spring,  the  spiders  are  first.  They 
ask  themselves  in  through  gapped  floor- 
boards or  hatch  from  eggs  secreted  be- 
hind the  stove  or  under  the  couch.  They 
weave  in  the  angles  between  chair  seats 
and  legs,  in  the  high  corners  of  rooms, 
and  between  window  sashes  and 
screens.  I considered  scattering  osage 
oranges  when  a friend  told  me  the 
knobby,  green  fruits,  found  in  a few 
local  fencerows,  exude  an  odor  that  puts 
spiders  to  flight.  But  most  spiders  mind 
their  own  business,  and  they  catch  the 
various  flies,  small  and  large,  that  also 
invade  my  cottage. 

Now  and  then  I take  the  broom  to  the 
cobwebs.  Once  I spared  the  web  of  a 
black-and-white  spider  who  would  have 
fit  neatly  on  the  end  of  a new  pencil 
eraser.  Over  the  days,  the  spider  ex- 
panded its  web.  Small  gray  bundles 
came  to  dot  the  film,  and  white  juices  of 
victims  stained  my  floor.  Once  I 
watched  the  spider  rush  from  its  hideout 
and  subdue  a housefly  twice  its  size.  The 
spider  wrapped  the  fly  swiftly  and  scut- 
tled back  to  cover,  as  if  it  knew  I was 
watching  and  was  vaguely  ashamed  of 
itself. 

In  summer,  flying  things  beseige  the 
cottage.  Zebra-legged  mosquitos  hover 
in  the  bathroom.  Moths  sneak  in  and 
flatten  themselves  on  window  screens  or 
bat  against  lamps.  At  night  tiny  flies 
enter  in  hordes,  fleeing  the  dark  only  to 
find  death  in  my  spiderwebs  and  ceiling 
lamp. 

When  nights  grow  long  and  frosty,  a 


new  set  of  interlopers  appears.  Crickets 
gravitate  to  my  dwelling  s warmth,  hid- 
ing in  dark  places  by  day.  Sometimes  I 
lift  a shoe  or  open  a closet  and  expose 
one;  it  crouches  motionless,  its  anten- 
nae rise  as  if  energized,  and  it  looses 
outsize  legs  and  hops  under  bed  or 
chair. 

Mice  find  a way  in  (just  where  I don’t 
know),  and  in  bed  at  night  I often  hear 
them  running  in  the  attic.  Their  musical 
footfalls  descend  a scale  among  the  high 
octaves. 

I don’t  mind  mice.  They  are  fairly 
quiet  and  stay  in  the  attic  away  from  my 
food.  Red  squirrels  are  a different  story. 
One  gnawed  its  way  through  the  wall  by 
the  rain  gutter  and  found  some  walnuts  I 
was  drying  in  the  attic.  On  more  than 
one  crisp  blue  morning  I wakened  to  the 
sound  of  nuts  being  rolled  and  gnawed. 
A better  soul  might  have  risen  to  enjoy 
the  dawn;  I pounded  the  ceiling  and 
cursed.  Finally  I caught  the  culprit 
silhouetted  on  the  roof — walnut  in 
mouth — and,  in  long  underwear  and  un- 
laced boots,  toppled  him  with  a 22  shot. 
To  quote  an  otherwise  gentle  and  toler- 
ant friend,  “I  am  God  in  my  own  gar- 
den. ” 

I suppose  the  most  trying  intruders 
are  the  flies.  They  come  in  all  colors  and 
sizes.  Bluebottles,  green-sheened 
speedsters,  tiny  but  perfectly  formed 
houseflies,  and  big  barn  flies  that  drone 
at  the  window  trying  to  get  outside 
again.  They  disturb  my  sleep,  fly  near 
my  mouth,  and  light  in  my  food.  Even 
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winter  provides  an  incomplete  respite: 
warm  spells  draw  out  big,  blunt-headed 
dullards  that  fly,  legs  dangling,  and  may 
be  snatched  from  the  air  by  a quick 
hand.  I once  read  that  the  flies  of  winter 
should  be  shown  no  mercy,  to  slow 
down  the  new  year’s  onslaught.  I show 
them  none. 

Starlings  down  the  chimney  and  into 
the  bedroom,  living  room,  kitchen, 
bathroom,  and  finally  out  an  upstairs 
window  ...  a rattlesnake  coiled  around 
a head-high  water  pipe  in  the  landlord’s 
basement  . . . death-watch  beetles  in 
some  beam  or  door,  ticking  away  the 
night — these  are  country  matters. 

I feel  at  ease  in  the  country,  and  I like 
most  country  people.  Those  in  isolated 
hamlets  can  be  trying;  at  times  they 
form  closed  societies  within  which  they 
tread  freely  as  flies  in  the  affairs  of  their 
neighbors,  while  presenting  a cold 
shoulder  to  newcomers.  (Hamlets  pick 
up  names  that  never  grace  a map: 
Dogtown,  Fruittown,  Frogtown,  and 
Toughtown — the  last  bestowed  by  itin- 
erant merchants  of  the  19th  century  but 
probably  as  apt  today.) 

The  country  people  I like  tend  to  be 
farmers,  with  the  odd  welder  or 
gunsmith  or  storekeeper  thrown  in  here 
and  there.  Most  are  self-reliant,  open, 
and  friendly.  They  will  not  be  pushed 
around,  but  unprovoked  they  will  not  do 
any  pushing,  either. 

No  Questions 

Last  spring  a friend  and  I visited  his 
neighbor,  locking  for  two-inch  staples  to 
secure  beehive  sections  for  transport- 
ing. We  found  the  man  beneath  the 
overhang  of  his  bank  barn,  standing  by 
an  Angus  steer  on  its  side.  The  man 
wore  blue  jogging  shoes,  grimy 
houndstooth-checked  pants,  a plaid 
wool  jacket,  a stocking  cap,  and  a long- 
barreled  revolver  bolstered  on  a belt  of 
silver  cartridges.  In  his  hand  was  a knife. 

The  man  bent  over  the  steer.  With  an 
unhurried,  upward  motion  he  slit  the 
animal’s  throat. 

He  looked  up,  bristling  gray  eye- 
brows raised.  Blood  pulsed  from  the 
steer’s  neck  and  steamed  in  the  manure. 
A chicken  skirted  the  black  body,  head 
bobbing. 


My  friend  e.xplained  our  mission.  The 
neighbor  pushed  his  cap  forward  and 
scratched  the  back  of  his  head.  He  had 
some  staples  but  needed  to  think  where 
they  might  be.  The  steer  kicked  spas- 
modically, quieted,  and  kicked  again. 

The  man  told  us  where  to  find  the 
staples  in  a milking  shed.  The  steer,  its 
blood  ebbing,  stiffened  and  relaxed.  Its 
bulging  eyes  seemed  illumined  by  a 
green  inner  light.  My  friend  and  I 
fetched  the  staples,  got  in  the  truck,  and 
left.  We  made  no  mention  of  the  steer. 
We  would  not  have  discussed  the  man’s 
activities  had  he  been  digging  post- 
holes,  siloing  corn,  or  splitting  wood. 

Countrv  matters. 

I went  to  an  auction  the  other  Satur- 
day. The  crowd  filled  the  yard  of  a 
once-white  frame  house.  Behind  the 
house  a gray  ridge  rose  into  a milky  sky. 
The  auctioneer  wore  a cowboy  hat, 
beard,  and  vest.  He  stood  on  an  over- 
turned packing  crate  while  two  helpers, 
an  old  man  and  a boy,  passed  him  sale 
items. 

“Sweeper.  Lectralux,  you  ladies 
know  this  is  the  best  brand,  good  condi- 
tion, gotta  get  twenty  for  it,  who’ll  give 
me  twenty?  Twenty,  twenty,  twenty 
dollar  bill,  twenty,  fifteen,  fifteen,  ten. 
Ten  dollar  bill.  Ten  dollar,  ten.  Fifteen? 
Fifteen,  fifteen,  fifteen.  Twenty? 
Twenty-five?  Twenty  dollar,  twenty  dol- 
lar. Twenty-two  fifty?  Twenty,  twenty, 
twenty.  Twenty  dollars  to  Mr.  Bubb.  ” 

A core  of  people  did  most  of  the  bid- 
ding, with  an  occasional  nod  from  the 
crowd’s  edge,  where  knots  of  men 
talked  low.  Men  wearing  billed  caps 
with  emblems:  John  Deere,  Wildcat, 
Peterbilt,  Keystone  Paving,  Red  Fox 
Chewing  Tobacco,  Agway,  Trapper 
Supply.  Women  in  pastel  raincoats  and 
plastic  kerchiefs  bought  crocks,  canning 
jars,  and  wash  tubs  filled  with 
knickknacks.  Men  bid  on  wheelbar- 
rows, tools,  a stuffed  deer  head,  a 
woodstove. 

I took  the  traditional  auction  stance, 
hands  in  pockets.  My  feet  were  cold.  At 
familiar  faces  in  the  crowd  I smiled, 
careful  not  to  nod.  I listened. 

I learned  the  house  was  for  sale.  The 
seller  would  take  an  apartment  in  town. 
He  was  a widower,  his  children  scat- 
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tered.  A drinker.  His  legs  going  bad.  He 
would  fade  in  the  new  surroundings. 
Just  fade  away.  But  then  you  never 
could  tell. 

A bandsaw,  gas  can,  push  broom, 
lunchbox,  radio,  chest  of  drawers,  bed, 
table  and  other  items  too  numerous  to 
mention. 

When  the  auctioneer  got  to  the  guns, 
the  fringe  of  the  crowd  drew  in.  Men 
lifted  up  their  faces.  The  auctioneer 
paused.  His  helpers  placed  the  weapons 
on  blankets  at  his  feet. 

I glanced  at  the  house  and  in  the 
doorway  saw  a figure.  It  was  a man, 
standing  gray  behind  a screen.  The  fig- 
ure never  moved  as  alien  hands  hoisted 
rifles  and  shotguns.  The  auctioneer 
chided  the  crowd,  humored  it.  The  guns 
sold  for  good  prices.  Afterwards,  the 
figure  went  away  from  the  door. 

^ * 

A friend  in  his  sixties  told  me  he  does 
not  feel  accepted  by  his  neighbors,  even 
though  he  has  lived  two  decades  in  the 
same  house,  raising  a family,  losing  a 
wife.  Locals  who  have  spent  their  lives 
in  the  surrounding  community  still  treat 
him  with  reserve. 

I,  too,  am  an  outsider.  I was  born  and 
raised  here  in  the  heart  of  the  state,  but 
my  family  hails  from  a different  region, 
and  I grew  up  in  an  insular  town  some 
ten  miles  west  of  my  cottage. 

Most  of  the  people  hereabouts  come 
from  German  farming  stock.  My  name  is 
wedged  between  Fausts  and  Fetterolfin 
the  phone  book.  (Apparently  there  are 
even  degrees  of  Germanness:  I’ve  heard 
Amishmen  with  names  like  Yoder  and 
Peachey  call  non-Amish  Ishlers,  Fult- 
zes,  and  Schaeffers  “the  English  farm- 
ers. ”)  My  natural  speech  is  not  the  na- 
tive argot,  a tongue  marked  by  mid- 
sentence inflection  rises,  transposed 
word  orders  (a  throwback  to  the  Ger- 
man), and  local  expressions,  although  I 
can  and  do  turn  the  dialect  on  depend- 
ing on  the  situation. 

I may  still  be  an  outsider,  but  I’ve 
developed  my  own  ties  to  the  land.  I 
have  traveled  its  woods,  its  gentle 
mountains,  its  brush  patches,  and  its 
fence  rows.  I know  the  wild  plants  by 
sight  if  not  by  name,  I can  sense  when 


the  frosts  should  come  and  the  ice  go  out 
of  the  streams,  and  I know  the  kinds  of 
terrain  different  wild  animals  favor.  I am 
more  at  home  in  the  country — this 
country' — than  I could  ever  be  in  any 
town,  including  the  one  in  which  I was 
raised. 

Too  Much  Simplicity 

I tried  once  to  live  unto  myself  in  the 
country,  but  the  simplicity  did  not  sus- 
tain me.  The  walks  along  the  fence  rows 
and  up  Tussey  Ridge,  the  cutting,  split- 
ting, and  piling  of  wood,  the  tinkering 
with  machinery,  the  foraging,  the  put- 
tering with  bees,  the  evenings  spent  sit- 
ting on  a stump  in  a woodlot  watching 
deer,  the  reading  and  writing — were 
not  enough.  Which  brings  me  to  a final 
country  matter:  aloneness. 

Some  seem  to  thrive  on  solitude.  I 
know  a young  woman  who  spent  a 
winter  in  a cabin  in  the  nearby  Seven 
Mountains.  Snow  isolated  her  weeks  on 
end;  she  read,  wove  a hammock  of  dyed 
rope,  taught  herself  to  whistle,  and 
walked  in  the  woods.  More  often  than 
not,  she  was  more  satisfied  alone  than 
she  would  have  been  with  other  people. 
Except  at  dusk.  Then,  when  the  winter 
sky  gave  way  to  night  and  the  woods 
settled,  she  felt  incredibly  lonely,  need- 
ing someone  with  whom  to  share  the 
beauty.  The  pain  would  slowly  vanish, 
she  said,  when  she  went  into  her  cabin, 
cooked  supper,  and  turned  to  her  pas- 
times. 

It  hurts  me  too  much  to  be  that  self- 
sufficient,  and  I’m  glad:  I fear  turning 
my  mind  in  on  itself,  learning  to  bear 
loneliness  with  no  end  in  sight.  But 
people  do  it  out  here.  I know  an  old 
woman  who  retreated  to  two  rooms  of  a 
rambling  farmhouse  to  live  among 
memories  until  a final  auction  day.  I 
know  an  old  man  who  wrote  in  a letter 
that  he  was  snowbound  and  without 
company,  saying,  “It  just  keeps  coming 
white  as  far  as  you  can  see.” 

I know  a little  about  the  gathering 
white,  and  about  silent  houses,  and  I 
will  say  the  country  is  no  place  to  be 
alone.  I suppose  it  is  much  the  same  in  a 
town  or  city.  It’s  just  that  country  alone- 
ness seems  harder  to  disguise  and  easier 
to  embrace. 
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Some  thoughts  on  how  to  ..  . 


STAND  STILL 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler' 

Photos  from  the  Author 


HOW  MANY  TIMES  have  you 
heard  this  explanation  from  those 
who  fail  to  fill  their  deer  tag  with  the 
bow  and  arrow:  “I  could  have  taken  a 
doe  any  time  I wanted  to,  but  I was 
waiting  for  a buck.  ” 

Don’t  you  believe  it!  The  speaker  may 
have  seen  plenty  of  antlerless  deer,  and 
some  of  them  may  have  been  close 
enough  for  good  shooting.  However, 
there  is  a big  distance  between  seeing  a 
deer  and  placing  a fatal  arrow  into  it. 
And  some  of  the  closest  opportunities 
are  the  toughest. 

Those  who  claim  to  have  had  so  many 
“easy”  shots  frequently  remain  abso- 
lutely motionless  when  female  deer  are 
close  in  the  fear  that  spooking  them 
might  also  frighten  away  the  more  fa- 
vored antlered  deer.  They  do  not  actu- 
ally go  through  the  motions  of  a full 
draw,  so  they  never  will  know  whether 
or  not  the  antlerless  deer  would  have 
stood  still  for  the  shot.  Of  course,  there 
are  no  hard  and  fast  rules  about  any  facet 
of  hunting. 

For  example,  on  a picture-taking 
foray  last  fall,  I was  perched  in  a tree 
stand  on  private  property;  below  were 
some  deer  that  simply  wouldn’t  go 
away.  Since  I didn’t  want  them  to  see 
me  coming  down  out  of  the  stand,  which 
might  give  away  the  location  to  the  de- 
triment of  the  stand  owner,  I tried  other 
means  of  getting  the  deer  to  leave.  I 
even  loudly  told  them  to  leave  with  no 
success.  They  became  agitated  and 
walked  around  but  kept  watching  the 
tree.  Finally,  I combined  verbal  sugges- 
tions with  banging  on  limbs.  It  did  spook 
two  out  of  three  deer  into  leaving  the 
open  pasture.  The  other  one  stood  its 
ground.  At  last,  pounding  on  boards  of 
the  stand  itself  moved  the  last  deer 
away.  But  it  was  almost  dark  by  that 


MIKE  KNORR  uses  tree  for  concealment  and 
to  hang  his  bow  on,  keeps  sun  at  his  back  and 
wears  camouflage,  including  face  markings, 
to  avoid  detection. 
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time,  far  past  time  for  taking  pictures. 
You  never  know  for  certain. 

However,  you  only  need  watch  some 
hunters  when  on  their  stands  to  realize 
how  they  minimize  their  chances  of  get- 
ting a shot  at  a deer.  Their  heads  are 
almost  constantly  in  motion,  they 
scratch  themselves,  stomp  to  stir  up  cir- 
culation, blow  their  noses  (with  white 
handkerchiefs),  noisily  rattle  candy 
wrappers,  carelessly  light  smokes,  etc. 
Although  all  these  moves  may  be  mat- 
ters of  necessity  or  convenience,  they 
can  be  made  in  a manner  that  will  not 
likely  give  away  the  location  of  the 
hunter. 

For  example,  if  your  nose  itches  yon 
can  unobtrusively  rub  it  against  the  bow 
string  or  the  nearest  branch  or  tree 
trunk  to  display  a minimum  of  move- 
ment. If  you  feel  it  is  necessary  to  use 
your  hand,  it  should  be  moved  ever  so 
slowly  to  the  irritated  spot  and  with- 
drawn with  equal  caution.  If  feet  get 
cold  or  uncomfortable,  a natural  shiver 
can  be  simulated  without  stomping 
around.  Work  your  toes. 


OVING  to  his  stand  to  await 
~ bow  hunter  is  inconspicu- 
othing  blending  well  into  the 

- nd. 


If  you  have  a runny  nose,  a colored 
handkerchief  shoidd  be  readily  available 
if  its  use  becomes  necessary.  Waving  a 
white  handerkchief  will  certainly  attract 
any  deer’s  attention.  Further,  it  might 
invite  a shot  from  some  idiot  who  has 
observed  previous  movement  at  your 
stand  without  penetrating  your  camou- 
flage. 

That  same  handkerchief,  bunched 
into  a ball,  can  be  used  to  deaden  an 
unavoidable  cough.  Hold  your  mouth 
wide,  stuff  the  handkerchief  in  and  then 
let  it  all  go  with  one  blast.  The  sound  will 
be  muffled  suqDiisingly.  Too  often,  ef- 
forts to  attempt  discreet  little  coughs 
bring  on  unavoidable  hacks  that  can  be 
heard  for  a long  distance  with  your 
mouth  forming  an  unintended  mega- 
phone. 

In  choosing  a stand,  take  into  consid- 
eration the  usual  direction  of  air  move- 
ment. Choice  of  positions  will  depend 
upon  whether  it  is  a morning  or  an  even- 
ing stand.  There  is  little  air  movement 
on  a good  day  at  the  times  when  deer  are 
most  likely  to  be  making  their  moves. 
Nevertheless,  it  generally  holds  that  air 
will  be  moving  down  the  mountains  at 
break  of  day  until  warming  sun  starts 
reversing  the  trend.  In  late  afternoon, 
currents  will  be  flowing  up  the  ridges 
early  and  reverse  themselves  as  the  day 
cools  with  the  descending  sun.  Con- 
sequently, it  is  well  to  have  two  good 
stands  picked  for  any  runway.  One  or 
the  other  should  be  chosen  for  any  given 
hunt.  Stick  with  it.  The  movement 
needed  to  change  back  and  forth  is  more 
apt  to  foul  up  your  plans  than  any  shifts 
in  air  current. 

Because  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
remain  completely  motionless  for  ex- 
tended periods,  this  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  when  choosing  your 
stand.  The  stand  itself  should  be  within 
good  shooting  distance  of  the  trail  but 
never  on  the  trail  itself.  Although  a deer 
doesn’t  miss  much  movement,  its  atten- 
tion will  be  primarily  in  the  direction  it 
plans  to  take.  If  you  are  on  the  trail  you 
are  more  likely  to  be  seen.  Anyway,  a 
deer  coming  straight  at  you  does  not 
present  a favorable  target  for  a bow 
hunter.  Use  as  much  natural  cover  as 
you  can  without  burying  yourself  so  that 
you  can’t  move  into  shooting  position. 
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If  possible,  try  to  keep  the  sun  at  your 
back  since  animals  have  the  same  diffi- 
culty you  do  looking  into  sunlight.  Keep 
in  mind  that  no  matter  how  well  you  are 
camouflaged,  a properly  displayed 
license  tag  is  a surefire  giveaway  if  there 
is  a deer  behind  you  and  you  move 
within  its  visibility  range.  These  animals 
won’t  always  come  the  way  you  expect 
them,  but  there  is  little  you  can  do  about 
it  except  to  remain  as  alert  as  possible  to 
detect  any  movement  from  other  than 
the  anticipated  direction. 

Even  when  forced  to  choose  a tem- 
porary stand  when  group  hunting,  ev- 
erything mentioned  here  remains  im- 
portant because  you  won’t  have  time  to 
establish  the  ideal  position.  At  least,  it 
should  be  less  trouble  to  avoid  move- 
ment in  the  relatively  short  period  of  a 
deer  drive. 

It  is  almost  always  better  to  take  a 
position  behind  rather  than  in  front  of  a 
tree.  You  have  to  draw  the  bow  to  shoot 
and  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  use  a tree 
to  cover  your  movement  when  a deer  is 
approaching. 

If  practicable,  try  to  find  a small  twig 
or  branch  which  can  provide  a hanging 
rest  for  your  bow.  It  should  be  high 
enough  so  that  little  movement  is  re- 
quired to  reach  the  bow.  This  is  espe- 
cially handy  when  the  weather  is  cold 
and  you  want  to  put  your  hands  in  poc- 
kets to  keep  them  warm  and  as  useful  as 
possible  if  a shot  presents  itself. 

Bow  at  Attention 

Just  trying  to  hold  a bow  at  attention 
when  on  a stand  can  become  quite  tire- 
some in  any  weather.  If  you  don’t  have  a 
handy  twig  from  which  'to  suspend  it, 
little  knee  pockets  are  ideal  to  carry  the 
weight  so  that  you  only  need  one  hand  to 
hold  the  bow  in  position.  Some  camou- 
flage suits  come  with  these  pockets  sewn 
in.  If  not,  talk  the  lady  in  your  home  into 
sewing  one  on  your  hunting  trousers — 
or  sew  it  yourself. 

How  much  camouflage? 

Personally,  I don’t  think  you  can 
overdo  attempts  to  make  you  appear  a 
part  of  the  background  when  hunting 
deer  with  the  bow.  Proper  camouflage, 
in  addition  to  concealing  your  form  to  a 
considerable  extent,  will  make  less  ob- 
vious any  slight  movements.  Color  is  of 


SCHUYLER  CHOOSES  evergreens  to  form 
background  for  his  camouflage  coveralls. 
Note  how  face  mask  and  gloves  make  these 
features  blend  in  naturally. 

little  importance  so  long  as  it  is  broken 
up  into  random  patterns  similar  to  what 
you  see  in  the  woods.  (I’ve  worn  red  for 
many  years.)  Too  often  we  see  hunters 
who  blend  well  into  the  surroundings 
but  wear  a bright  geometric  shape  club 
patch  or  some  other  emblem  which 
readily  reveals  their  presence. 

Face  camouflage  such  as  that  pro- 
vided by  Penn’s  Woods  may  make  you 
look  hideous,  but  it  will  help  to  conceal 
the  most  obvious  part  of  your  anatomy 
when  you  are  dressed  for  hunting. 
Burnt  cork  will  also  work  well,  but  it  is 
more  difficult  to  wash  off. 

A face  mask  is  fine  if  you  can  find  one 
which  will  stay  in  place  when  you  draw. 
I missed  a nice  buck  at  20  yards  a few 
years  ago  because  the  face  mask  pulled 
across  my  eyes  when  I drew  for  the  shot. 
Since  the  deer  was  looking  at  me  broad- 
side, but  I thought  I could  still  see  well 
enough  through  the  mask,  I released 
anyway.  The  arrow  hit  a tree  a foot  in 
front  of  the  deer  at  exactly  the  right 
height.  I am  convinced  that  I aimed  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  string  when  the 
mask  clouded  my  vision. 

I suggested  to  one  manufacturer  that 
head  masks  or  nets  should  be  fitted  with 
elastic  so  they  will  remain  in  place.  You 
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can  do  this  yourself  if  you  have  any  diffi- 
culty trying  to  shoot  with  a mask  on.  In 
any  event,  be  sure  to  practice  while 
wearing  one  if  you  intend  to  use  it  in  the 
field. 

Next  to  the  face,  the  hands  are  most 
visible.  For  this  reason  I always  carry  a 
glove  for  the  bow  hand  since  I am  ex- 
tending this  toward  the  quarry  on  every 
shot.  I dislike  anything  on  my  string 
lingers  when  shooting  at  game  and  al- 
ways practice  for  hunting  without  any 
type  of  tab  or  glove.  If  you  do  the  same, 
it  might  be  well  to  extend  face  camou- 
flage to  this  hand,  although  popping  it  in 
and  out  of  a pocket  if  necessary  to  keep  it 
warm  may  soon  wear  oft  the  markings  in 
addition  to  messing  up  the  inside  of  your 
pocket.  Whatever  choice  you  make,  be 
certain  to  practice  with  it. 

Camouflage,  of  course,  should  be  ex- 
tended to  both  the  bow  and  the  arrows. 
My  favorite  covering  is  black  auto 
primer,  a dull  covering  that  will  not  re- 
flect sunlight.  You  can  improve  on  this 
by  streaking  the  primer  with  another 
color  such  as  gray,  brown  or  yellow  to 
improve  the  camouflage  effect.  Of 
course  there  are  camouflage  paper 
stick-ons  that  you  can  purchase  or  you 
can  use  paint  which  can  be  washed  off  if 
you  wish  to  preserve  the  original  color  of 
your  bow. 

I have  asked  manufacturers  why  they 
don’t  simply  paint  hunting  bows  in 
camouflage  colors.  Their  answers  have 
all  been  the  same — bows  sell  better  with 
fine  finishes.  Perhaps  this  is  because  not 
every  archer  plans  to  hunt  with  the  bow 
he  buys,  even  though  it  is  a hunting 
model.  It  is  more  likely  something  to  do 
with  human  nature. 

Camouflage  bow  socks  which  fit  over 


both  limbs  are  available.  Personally,  I 
don’t  like  them.  Aside  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  them  on  and  off,  they  are 
certain  to  slow  the  bow  to  some  degree. 
This  may  make  little  difference  when 
the  socks  are  dry,  but  when  wet  their 
drag  effect  will  become  of  more  con- 
cern. 

Camouflage  should  certainly  be  ex- 
tended to  the  quiver,  regardless  of  the 
type  you  prefer. 

Arrow  shafts  today  come  in  accepta- 
ble colors  for  hunting  use,  but  most  im- 
portant, they  should  not  reflect  light. 
Color  of  fletching  is  mostly  a matter  of 
choice  except  that  I don’t  recommend 
you  use  white.  A bit  of  cotton  pasted  on 
behind  the  vanes  or  feathers  to  mark  the 
arrow’s  flight  can  be  helpful.  Sweet- 
land’s  Fur-Fletch  is  a commercial  strip 
of  adhesive  backed  with  white  fur  which 
makes  the  job  easier  and  perhaps  a bit 
neater.  But  even  this  should  not  be 
overdone.  White  definitely  stands  out. 
Cranted,  using  dull  colors  on  fletching 
makes  recovery  of  arrows  more  difficult, 
but  if  you  are  going  for  camouflage,  go 
all  the  way. 

Of  all  the  foregoing,  the  most  impor- 
tant advice  to  anyone  standing  for  deer 
is  simply  to  stand  still. 

You  can  draw  upon  your  own  experi- 
ence for  the  truth  of  this  statement. 
When  you  are  alert,  the  least  flick  of  a 
bird’s  wing,  a falling  leaf  or  a swaying 
weed  will  catch  your  attention.  Deer, 
even  when  they  appear  unconcerned, 
are  always  alert.  When  you  must  move, 
move  ever  so  slowly.  Even  when  a 
sound  or  a movement  catches  your  at- 
tention, don’t  Jerk  your  head  to  investi- 
gate. 

It  might  be  a deer! 


Archery  Shoot  to  Benefit  Hershey  Medical  Center 

The  fourth  annual  Mark  Misdom  Memorial  Archery  Shoot  will  be  held  May  1 7-1 8 by  the 
Conococheague  Archers,  an  affiliate  of  the  Greencastle  Sportsmen's  Club.  Proceeds  will 
be  donated  to  the  Hershey  Medical  Center  as  a memorial  tribute  to  Misdom,  a club 
member  who  died  at  age  1 6.  Nearly  $1 2,000  was  donated  to  the  Medical  Center  from  the 
previous  three  shoots.  Approximately  200  door  prizes  will  be  awarded  at  this  shoot. 
Interested  archers  should  contact  Charles  Myers,  396  Zarger  Road,  Greencastle,  Pa. 
17225.  Phone  717-597-7702. 
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Handloading  has  brought  new  life  to  the  shooting  fraternity. 
Safety  is  a prime  requisite  for  the  reloading  buff.  Good  loads  are  not 
hot  loads.  It’s  well  to  remember  that  . . . 


High  Velocity  Means 
High  Pressure 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


OVER  THE  DECADES  that  I’ve 
been  shooting  rifles,  literally 
thousands  of  rifles  have  crossed  my 
benchrest.  During  that  time,  I had  the 
normal  amount  of  brass  failures  such  as 
neck  splitting  and  case  ruptures.  I also 
had  two  rifles  that  let  go  to  some  extent 
right  under  my  nose.  Neither  actually 
blew  apart  in  a dozen  pieces,  but  in  the 
first  case  I was  hit  in  the  face  with  hot 
gases  and  splinters  of  wood.  In  the  sec- 
ond failure,  the  floorplate  bounced  off 
the  benchrest  and  the  bolt  was  com- 
pletely frozen  in  the  action. 

I can’t  say  what  actually  happened  in 
either  of  these  near-calamities.  I do 
know  shooting  glasses  saved  my  eyes  in 
the  first  accident,  and  it  was  days  before 
the  stinging  and  tingling  left  my  right 
hand  when  the  floorplate  took  off.  In 
both  cases,  handloads  were  being  used, 
and  in  both  cases,  the  shell  case  rup- 
tured. An  examination  of  one  of  the  re- 
maining loads  after  the  second  mishap 
revealed  that  two  types  of  powder  had 
been  used.  The  irony  of  it  all  was 
scrawled  across  the  box  in  two  words: 
“Super  Hot.”  That,  I hadn’t  seen  when  I 
sat  down  to  chronograph  the  owner’s 
shells. 

Ear  too  many  handloaders  are  ob- 
sessed with  the  idea  that  high  velocity  is 
the  sole  reason  for  owning  a reloading 
press.  This  is  true  in  both  the  rifle  and 
shotshell  categories.  There’s  a false  be- 
lief that  speed  makes  a load  superior. 
I’ve  heard  this  dozens  of  times  when  a 
novice  handloader  tells  a friend  to  get 
rid  of  his  low-powered  factory  shells  and 
allow  him  to  put  some  muscle  behind 


DON  LEWIS  uses  a York-Cantrell  pressure- 
measuring device  to  check  chamber  pres- 
sures produced  by  various  handloads.  This 
device  uses  metallic  sensors  instalied  in 
tight  groove  cut  around  primer  pocket  to 
register  pressure  in  absoiute  pounds  per 
square  inch.  Eiectronic  device  measures  this 
and  mathematical  tables  convert  readings  to 
copper  units  of  pressure  so  results  can  be 
compared  with  those  taken  by  conventional 
system.  Used  in  conjunction  with  a chrono- 
graph, this  unit  answers  most  of  a hand- 
loader’s  questions. 
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CLIFF  HOCKER  prepares  to  fire  shot  through 
chronograph  screens  to  get  velocity — 
something  a!!  shooters  want  to  know.  But 
high  speed  doesn’t  come  without  high  pres- 
sure, S3  care  must  be  taken  with  loads. 

the  slug.  This  may  sound  impressive, 
hut  all  that  glitters  is  not  gold,  either. 

In  the  shotgun  realm,  many  dove 
hunters  who  reload  are  guilty  of  stuffing 
cases  with  far  too  much  powder,  think- 
ing unwisely  they  are  adding  yards  and 
yards  to  their  effective  killing  range. 
What  they  don’t  know  is  that  the  veloc- 
ity gain  is  minimal  and  the  pressure  in- 
crease can  he  astronomical.  It’s  easy  to 
push  chamber  pressure  far  in  excess  dt 
the  10,500  pounds  per  square  inch  nor- 
mally considered  as  a safe  maximum  in 
the  scattergun. 

Velocity  can  he  measured  fairly  accu- 
rately even  on  the  home  level.  Through 
the  years.  I’ve  owned  three  types  of 
chronographs  and  prohahly  fired  5,000 
rounds  or  more  for  velocity  readings. 
While  each  chronograph  worked  on  a 
different  principle,  there  wasn’t  any 
great  difference  in  the  end  results.  This 
means  even  an  inexpensive  chrono- 


graph will  give  the  reloader  a close  esti- 
mate of  the  velocity  his  loads  are  produc- 
ing. I used  to  fire  ten  rounds  for  an 
average;  now,  I fire  just  three. 

Pressure  presents  a vastly  different 
prohlem.  Unlike  velocity,  pressure  is 
exceedingly  hard  to  measure  accurately. 
When  I was  gunsmithing,  I didn’t  have 
too  much  trouhle  understanding  even  a 
complex  firing  mechanism.  It  wasn’t  too 
difficult  to  follow  the  order  of  things 
from  the  trigger  to  the  release  of  the 
firing  pin.  That’s  a pure  mechanical 
function,  and  it  cannot  change  signific- 
antly. But  when  the  firing  pin  strikes  the 
primer  and  leads  to  the  ignition  of  the 
powder  charge,  things  change.  It  is  no 
longer  easy  to  follow  events.  It  is  un- 
likely that  any  two  powder  charges  ever 
hum  at  exactly  the  same  rate  or  create 
exactly  the  same  amount  of  pressure. 

Many  Unknowns 

Since  the  invention  of  gunpowder 
around  1200  A.D.  (some  claim  the 
Chinese  knew  about  it  long  before  that), 
significant  progress  has  been  made  in 
controlling  the  burning  rate.  Early 
powders  were  weak  and  unpredictable, 
but  modern  technology  has  given  a high 
degree  of  consistency  to  gun  powder; 
still,  there  are  many  unknown  factors. 
We  do  know  when  powder  burns  under 
confined  conditions,  it  generates  an 
enormous  amount  of  gas  which  expands 
in  all  directions.  This  originates  inside 
the  cartridge  case,  so  the  case  and  the 
gun  metal  around  it  must  be  strong 
enough  to  withstand  this  tremendous 
build-up. 

As  the  gas  pressure  increases,  the 
case  expands  against  the  chamber  walls 
and  the  case  head  is  forced  back  against 
the  bolt’s  face.  Only  the  bullet  is  free  to 
move  significantly,  and  the  gas  pushes  it 
through  the  bore.  In  a tiny  part  of  a 
second,  a massive  force  of  energy  is  har- 
nessed and  used  constructively,  but  we 
cannot  directly  study  it  visually,  nor  can 
we  make  it  conform  to  exact  standards. 
Chamber  pressure  can  not  be  com- 
pletely controlled,  and  that  is  what 
makes  it  the  dangerous  demon  of  the 
reloaded  shell. 

When  gunpowder  first  saw  the  light  of 
day,  it  was  used  more  for  amusement 
than  for  any  practical  or  constructive 
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purpose.  However,  it  wasn’t  long  until 
those  early  tinkerers  learned  it  had  the 
potential  to  throw  a missile  over  a long 
range.  This  brought  about  the  advent  of 
the  cannon,  which  then  was  nothing 
more  than  a wooden  tube.  Later,  wire 
was  wrapped  around  the  tube  to  rein- 
force it,  but  it  wasn't  long  until  the 
switch  was  made  to  brass  and  iron. 
When  the  shoulder  weapon  hit  the 
scene,  gunpowder  took  on  new  life,  and 
shooting  was  here  to  stay. 

The  main  objective  of  the  early  gun- 
maker  was  to  build  the  gun  strong 
enough  to  withstand  the  force  of  the 
powder  charge.  Since  there  was  no 
means  of  measuring  the  force,  iron  was 
added  to  give  strength.  Carrying  one 
was  no  picnic  since  some  ol  those  mus- 
kets, or  marvelous  monsters  as  they 
were  called,  weighed  in  excess  of  20 
pounds.  Imagine  carrying  one  all  day  on 
a deer  hunt.  It  wasn’t  until  new  methods 
of  iron  making  arrived  and  the  military 
weapon  was  replaced  with  a hunter’s 
model  that  rifle  builders  began  to  slim 
down  the  rifle  to  a reasonable  carrying 
weight. 

The  development  of  better  steel  al- 
lowed the  firearm  manufacturer  to  ob- 
tain adequate  strength  with  less  metal 
The  westward  movement  in  the  United 
States  created  a demand  for  rifles  light 
and  short  enough  to  be  carried  all  day. 
The  advent  of  the  self-contained  car- 
tridge case  is  also  important  as  it  must 
first  hold  without  splitting  or  rupturing, 
offered  high  velocities  added  further 
complications  as  well  as  advantages. 
Now,  it’.s  not  the  rifle  strength  that  is  the 
only  factor  to  be  considered;  the  car- 
tridge case  is  also  important  as  it  must 
first  hold  without  splitting  or  rupturing. 

Back  in  the  gaslight  era  when  black 
powder  and  the  mercuric  primer  held 
sway,  ruptured  or  blown  cases  were 
common,  even  with  the  low  chamber 


BALLISTICS  EXPERT  Ed  Yard,  of  Trenton, 
N.J.,  readies  unit  to  measure  pressure 
created  by  a black  powder  load  in  barrel  from 
a Hawken  muzzleloader.  His  solid  setup  also 
permits  chronographing  slug  velocity  at  the 
same  time  he  gets  pressure.  Pressure  level 
in  these  BP  guns  is  usually  far  less  than 
created  by  smokeless  powder,  but  it’s  still 
necessary  to  use  common  sense  and  good 
techniques  when  loading. 

pressure  produced  by  black  powder. 
I’ve  been  told  even  factory  fodder  then 
had  rupturing  problems,  and  case  life 
for  the  few  who  reloaded  was  extremely 
short.  In  fact,  the  old  Ideal  broken-case 
extractor  w'as  a must  for  every  reloader. 

Modern  ammunition  generates  pres- 
sures running  up  to  60,000  pounds  per 
square  inch.  That’s  a far  cry  from  the 
average  of  25,000  psi  black  powder  pro- 
duced. Even  25,000  psi  isn  t to  be  fooled 
with,  but  when  60,000  psi  gets  out  of  a 
case  and  blasts  through  a rifle’s  working 
parts,  something  is  bound  to  let  go.  The 
top  of  my  outdoor  shooting  bench  was 
made  from  white  oak  planks  that  had 
seen  many  years  ol  drying,  but  the 
doorplate  from  the  ex-military  rifle  sure 
made  a deep  dent  in  the  hard  wood,  and 
the  blast  of  hot  gases  actually  seared  my 
shooting  glove.  A year  of  solid  rust 
couldn’t  have  frozen  the  bolt  any  tight- 
er. Why  the  whole  thing  didn’t  let  go  is 
beyond  me.  It  still  scares  me  just  to 
think  of  what  could  have  happened  if  the 
bolt  hadn  t held.  All  that  damage  just 
from  gases  escaping  around  the  bolt! 

Pressure  is  a must  in  a firearm.  If  a 
cartridge  doesn  t produce  a high  enough 
pressure,  the  bullet  will  have  insuffi- 
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NEW  METALLIC-CARTRIDGE  loading  tool 
from  Ponsness-Warren  is  a high  quaiity  unit 
that  permits  carefui  assembiy  of  ammunition, 
but  user  is  stiil  responsibie  for  choosing 
proper  components. 


cient  speed  to  stabilize  it  in  flight,  and  it 
will  also  lack  hitting  power.  It’s  unfortu- 
nate that  high  velocity  and  high 
chamber  pressure  go  together.  Yet, 
there  is  a safe  area  that  can  be  worked  in 
without  fear  if  the  firearm  is  safe  and  in 
good  working  order.  It’s  also  important 
to  use  cases  that  show  no  signs  of  stress 
or  fatigue.  In  fact,  that  is  mandatory. 

Maybe  I can  put  some  of  the  blame  on 
the  ammunition  makers  for  giving  out 
velocity  figures  that  may  fall  short  of 
what  the  cartridge  is  capable  of  doing  in 
a hunting  outfit.  I’ve  seen  many  in- 
stances where  the  velocity  figures  I ob- 
tained with  my  chronographs  fell  a bit 
short  of  the  published  data.  I’m  not  ac- 
cusing the  ammo  maker  of  lying,  since 
I’m  sure  the  figures  printed  on  the  data 
sheet  were  actually  obtained.  My  criti- 
cism stems  from  the  fact  the  data  sheet 
doesn  t tell  the  entire  story.  Often,  par- 
ticularly in  years  gone  by,  velocities 
were  measured  in  barrels  longer  than 
those  used  on  hunting  guns. 

In  the  era  of  the  wildcat  cartridge,  a 
new  creation  was  considered  superior  if 


it  oflered  a velocity  a hundred  feet  per 
second  or  so  more  than  its  contem- 
poraries. Speed  was  the  prime  objective 
for  the  cartridge  designer.  The  nostalgic 
Savage  250-3000  might  have  been  the 
first  factory  produced  cartridge  that  be- 
came popular  almost  entirely  due  to  its 
velocity.  In  1915,  Savage  offered  the 
2.50-3000  in  their  Model  99.  Charles 
Newton,  of  Newton  rifle  fame,  designed 
the  250  cartridge  primarily  for  the  100- 
grain  bullet  which  he  felt  would  make  it 
an  ideal  outfit  for  deer-size  game.  Since 
no  other  contemporary  cartridge  was 
loaded  to  3,000  fps.  Savage  insisted  on 
dropping  the  bullet’s  weight  to  87  grains 
in  order  to  obtain  that  reading.  The  2.5- 
caliber  cartridge  then  was  rightfully 
named  the  250-3000. 

Indoctrinated 

1 mention  this  bit  of  firearms  history 
because  it  lends  credence  to  the  fact  that 
high  velocity  figures  have  always  been 
impressive.  We  all  lean  toward  car- 
tridges that  produce  high  velocities  be- 
cause we  have  been  indoctrinated  with 
the  belief  that  speed  means  killing 
power.  To  some  extent  this  is  true,  but 
high  velocity  can  be  obtained  only  in 
rifles  meeting  certain  physical  criteria. 

Barrel  length  plays  a major  part  in 
obtaining  velocity.  In  other  words,  the 
longer  a barrel  (up  to  a point),  the  higher 
the  velocity  output  with  a given  load. 
Any  cartridge  designer  wants  to  show 
figures  that  are  impressive,  hence  the 
use  of  the  long  barrel  for  test  purposes. 
The  cartridge  fired  in  the  special  test 
barrel  produces  the  high  reading  and  all 
should  be  well.  Not  quite  true.  The 
firearms  manufacturer  produces  a 
7-pound  outfit  with  a 22-inch  barrel. 
When  Don  Deerhunter  latches  onto  the 
new  creation  and  fires  a max  load  over 
his  chronograph  setup  that  falls  about 
200  fps  short  of  the  factory  specs,  it’s 
understandable  he’s  miffed. 

Old  Don  Deerhunter  wasn’t  remotely 
aware  the  factory  had  used  a longer  bar- 
rel for  testing  than  the  one  he  pur- 
chased. That’s  bad  enough,  but  the  fac- 
tory sheets  didn’t  say  a word  about  “con- 
trolled temperature,  ” and  poor  Don  had 
done  all  his  firing  back  of  the  outhouse  in 
the  middle  of  February.  Then,  too,  it’s 
very  possible  the  2,948  fps  average  Don 
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obtained  was  rounded  of!  to  an  even 
3,000  fps  for  marketing  consideration. 

The  handgun  crowd  should  also  take  a 
second  look  at  the  ballistic  sheets.  Hel- 
en’s 357  Roger  Security  Six  is  a heck  of  a 
handgun,  yet  it  hasn’t  reached  the  fig- 
ures printed  in  most  manuals.  A 6V2- 
inch  barrel  was  used  to  get  the  1,350 
plus  fps  listed,  while  she  has  a 2V2-inch 
barrel  on  her  Roger.  This  barrel  length 
difference  alters  in  a hurry  the  energy 
output.  It’s  unlikely  the  160-grain  slug 
would  hit  500  foot  pounds  of  energy 
from  her  gun,  compared  with  the  nearly 
700  pounds  shown  in  the  manuals.  Not 
only  will  the  160-grain  357  slug  lose  out 
in  the  velocity  column  when  a short  bar- 
rel is  used,  it  will  fall  far  short  in  actual 
striking  power. 

I ran  into  a similar  situation  when  the 
Winchester  243  was  blazing  a path 
through  the  shooting  world.  Just  as  the 
calendar  indicated  the  decade  of  1960 
was  beginning,  I acquired  a Feather- 
weight Model  70  chambered  for  the 
243.  I was  vastly  impressed  with  pub- 
lished velocity  readings  that  showed  the 
75-grain  slug  would  hit  close  to  3,500 
fps.  One  bold  gunwriter  even  put  the 
75-grain  slug  several  hundred  feet 
beyond  that  point. 

It  didn’t  come  out  that  way  for  me.  I 
didn’t  experience  any  problems  when 
velocities  ranged  around  the  3,200  fps 
mark,  but  I would  have  needed  a hy- 
draulic press  to  stuff  enough  powder  to 
put  the  22-inch  barrel  up  and  beyond 
the  3500  fps  point.  The  Model  70  Feath- 
erweight performed  very  well  in  the 
woodchuck  category,  but  I must  admit  I 
felt  let  down  by  the  difference  in  veloc- 
ity figures. 

I think  it  is  safe  to  say  there  can  be  150 
fps  or  more  difference  between  pub- 
lished velocity  figures  and  those  ob- 
tained from  hunting-type  rifles.  As  far  as 
the  hunter  is  concerned,  that’s  nothing 
to  worry  about.  However,  the  hand- 
loader  who  uses  the  published  data  as  a 


challenge  can  get  into  .serious  trouble. 
Take  my  advice  and  strive  for  accuracy 
instead  of  velocity.  I in  a strong  advocate 
for  using  22  rimfire  target  fodder  for 
squirrel  hunting,  and  a number  of  read- 
ers have  questioned  target  fodder  s low 
velocity.  The  difference  is  a loss  of 
around  150  fps  at  the  muzzle.  This 
means  almost  nothing  at  50  yards,  and 
in  my  opinion  the  accuracy  gain  with 
target  ammo  offsets  the  velocity  loss. 

The  handloader  must  never  forget  the 
possible  consequences  of  excessive 
pressure.  Since  there  are  so  many  vari- 
ables, nothing  can  be  taken  for  granted. 
The  first  consideration  is  the  case.  Older 
style  cartridges  such  as  the  30-30  have 
thinner  case  walls  than  newer  high  vel- 
ocity jobs  like  the  Remington  7mm 
Magnum.  Then  there  is  the  action.  The 
lever  type  which  was  king  in  the  black 
powder  days  when  pressures  ran  be- 
tween 20,000  and  30,000  psi  shouldn’t 
be  pushed  to  the  40,000  psi  point.  New 
rotary  bolt  designs  and  stronger  metals 
allow  the  pump  and  some  lever  actions 
to  handle  higher  pressure  cartridges.  A 
good  bolt  action  is  the  strongest  of  the 
repeaters,  but  it,  too,  has  a breaking 
point. 

Can’t  Be  Predicted 

Pressure  changes  can’t  be  predicted. 
An  oversize  flash  hole  can  spiral  pres- 
sures upward.  Even  a change  in  primers 
can  increase  pressure  drastically.  Case 
necks  that  are  too  thick  or  too  long  can 
build  pressure.  It’s  plain  to  see  that 
pressure  cannot  be  taken  lightly.  I have 
to  reiterate:  stay  away  from  hot  loads, 
and  you’ll  not  only  add  extra  life  to  your 
barrel  but  maybe  to  yourself  Go  with 
accuracy.  I’ve  discovered  over  a long 
shooting  career  that  accuracy  doesn  t 
usually  go  hand  in  hand  with  extreme 
pressure.  I’m  glad  for  that  since  I also 
can’t  forget  the  terrifying  experience 
when  pressure  reaches  the  breaking 
point  ... 
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A little  good  news  has  washed  in  from  the 
Great  Lakes.  Phosphates  have  enriched 
the  water  so  much  they've  been  smothering 
the  lakes.  Canada  and  the  U.S.  limited 
phosphates  in  detergents  used  nearby,  and 
recent  measurements  and  projections 
show  it’s  helping.  Phosphorus  added  to 
Lake  Ontario,  for  example,  has  dropped 
almost  30  percent  since  1 972.  An  improved 
computer  model  predicts  the  lakes  (with 
similar  controls)  will  be  90  percent  recov- 
ered in:  Ontario,  eight  years;  Superior, 
thirty-two  years;  Michigan,  three  years;  Hu- 
ron, eight  years;  and  Erie,  one  year. 

Orchardists  in  New  York  had  asked  to 
use  endrin  to  control  pine  voles  damaging 
their  orchards.  A reader  informs  me  that 
New  York's  Department  of  Environmental 
Conservation  has  denied  the  request. 
Studies  had  shown  that  the  voles  in  that 
area  are  highly  resistant  to  endrin,  and 
using  more  of  it  would  probably  only  worsen 
problems  in  the  long  run.  Also,  the  pesticide 
causes  other  health  and  environmental 
problems.  However,  DEC  is  cooperating 
with  other  agencies  to  find  some  alternative 
method  to  control  the  voles,  which  eat  the 
bark  off  tree  roots  and  trunks  during  winter. 


I've  mentioned  before  that  hunting 
license  costs  have  gone  up  in  other 
states.  There’s  another  one  close  to 
home.  Resident  fees  in  New  Jersey,  fol- 
lowing recent  increases,  are  now:  gen- 
eral hunting,  $13.50;  archery  hunting, 
$15;  special  deer  permit,  $10;  rifle  per- 
mit, $5;  pheasant  and  quail  stamp,  $15; 
trapping,  $20.  And  there's  a 50-cent  is- 
suing fee.  So  a New  Jersey  resident  will 
pay  about  $80  for  the  same  hunting 
privileges  in  his  own  state  for  which  a 
Pennsylvania  resident  hunter  pays  $17 
(including  a muzzleloader  license). 


The  Supreme  Court  has  upheld  the  U.S. 
government’s  right  to  ban  sale  of  migratory 
bird  feathers.  A lower  court  had  ruled  in 
favor  of  a group  of  Indian  artifact  dealers 
(eagle  feathers  and  talons,  for  example,  are 
prized  by  collectors)  who  charged  that  the 
prohibition  violated  the  Fifth  Amendment. 
Demand  for  feathers  in  the  past  has  led  to 
the  near  extinction  of  species  such  as  the 
egret.  The  Court  ruled  that  the  ban  against 
buying  or  selling  feathers  wasn’t  an  uncon- 
stitutional “taking  ” without  due  recom- 
pense. 


Oil  leaking  from  a home  fuel  tank  near 
Virginia's  Marion  Fish  Hatchery  killed  all 
the  brook  and  brown  trout  and  about 
half  the  rainbow  trout  being  raised  for 
stocking  in  1981.  The  oil  spill  also  af- 
fected older  fish  set  for  release  this 
spring,  but  those  fish  may  survive. 
Value  of  the  lost  fish  was  more  than 
$120,000. 


Greg  Hanisek,  outdoor  editor  of  the  Eas- 
ton Express,  wrote  to  chide  me  (with  great 
humor!)  for  an  apparent  blooper.  The  “bri- 
dal” and  “knotty"  terns  mentioned  in  Feb- 
ruary’s column  were,  he  suggests,  bridled 
andnoddy  terns.  (Since  they  were  acciden- 
tals, I simply  trusted  the  news  release.) 
There  are,  indeed,  bridled  and  noddy  terns 
in  that  general  part  of  the  world.  Any  hard- 
core birders  out  there  know  for  certain  if 
those  were  the  Carolina  visitors? 


“. . . The  California  condor,”  Interior  Sec- 
retary Cecil  Andrus  declares,  “must  not  go 
the  way  of  the  passenger  pigeon.”  But  it’s 
going  to,  he  says,  without  direct  and  quick 
intervention,  and  several  federal  and  pri- 
vate agencies  are  joining  forces  in  a 
cooperative  last-ditch  effort  to  save  the 
huge  and  long-lived  bird.  There  are  only 
about  25-30  California  condors  left,  and 
they  haven’t  been  reproducing;  no  one’s 
sure  exactly  what  their  problem  is. 
Biologists,  backed  by  wildlife  veterinarians 
and  mobile  medical  units,  will  examine,  tag, 
and  equip  several  condors  with  radio 
transmitters.  They  may  take  a few  young 
ones  to  start  captive  breeding,  a technique 
which  has  helped  whooping  cranes  and 
peregrines.  The  tags  have  been  tested  on 
similar  Andean  condors,  and  the  transmit- 
ters will  be.  They’ll  also  monitor  pesticides 
in  the  birds’  food  sources,  and  in  the  bodies 
of  turkey  vultures,  which  have  similar  eating 
habits. 
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Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  Directory 

P.O.  BOX  1567 

8000  Derry  Street,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120 


GLENN  L BOWERS 
HARVEY  A ROBERTS 
ROSS  E.  STARNER  

KENNETH  L.  HESS  

DALE  E SHEFFER 
JACOB  I,  SITLINGER 
GERALD  D.  KIRKPATRICK 
STANLEY  E FORBES  . . 


Division  of  Administration 
Division  of  Game  Management 
Division  of  Land  Management 
Division  of  Law  Enforcement 
Division  of  Information  and  Education 


Executive  Director 

Deputy  Executive  Director 
Comptroller 

Chief 

Chief 

Chief 

Chief 

Chief 


FIELD  DIVISIONS 

NORTHWEST  DIVISION — Donald  M.  Schake.  Supervisor,  15()9  Pittsburgh  Rd..  Franklin  16323.  Phone.  A.C.  814 
432-3187  or  432-3188 

Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford.  Erie,  Forest.  JeflFerson.  Lawrence.  Mercer,  Venango.  Warren. 

SOUTHWEST  DIVISION— Donald  C.  Madl,  Supervisor.  339  W.  Main  St.,  Ligonier  15658.  Phone:  A.C.  412  238-9523 
or  238-9524 

Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana.  Somerset,  Washington,  Westmoreland. 

NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISION— Charles  M Laird,  Supervisor,  P O Box  5038,  Jersey  Shore  17740  Phone  A.C.  717 
398-4744 

Cameron,  Centre.  Clearfield,  Clinton.  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Tioga,  Union. 

SOUTHCENTRAL  DIVISION— Paul  H Glenny,  Supervisor.  P O Box  537.  Huntingdon  16652.  Phone:  A C 814 
643-1831 

Adams,  Bedford,  Blair.  Cumberland.  Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata,  Mifflin,  Perry,  Snyder. 

NORTHEAST  DIVISION— Robert  H,  Myers,  Supervisor.  Box  220,  R.  D.  5,  Dallas  18612.  Phone:  A.C.  717675-1143  or 
675-1144 

Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia.  Lackawanna,  Luzerne.  Monroe,  Montour,  Northumberland.  Pike,  Sullivan,  Sus- 
quehanna, Wayne,  Wyoming. 

SOUTHEAST  DIVISION— Stephen  C.  Mace,  Supervisor,  R.  D.  2,  Reading  19605.  Phone:  A.C.  215  926-3136 

Berks,  Bucks.  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh.  Montgomery,  Northampton,  Philadel- 
phia, Schuylkill,  York 


GAME  FARMS 

EASTERN  GAME  FARM — John  H,  Bogert,  Superintendent,  R D.  2,  Schwenksville  19473.  Phone:  A.C.  215  287-8151 
WESTERN  GAME  FARM — George  W.  Hodge,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1,  Cambridge  Springs  16403.  Phone:  A.C.  814 
398-2212 

LOYALSOCK  GAME  FARM — Banks  G.  Smith,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2.  Montoursville  17754.  Phone:  A.C.  717 
435-2500 

STATE  WILD  TURKEY  FARM — Eugene  P Nelson,  Superintendent,  Proctor  Star  Route,  Williamsport  17701.  Phone: 
A.C.  717  478-2252 

SOUTHWEST  GAME  FARM — Vernon  Veronesi,  Superintendent,  Box  1.  Distant  16223.  Phone:  A.C.  814  275-2515 
STATE  WILD  W ATERFOWL  FARM  — Henr>'  R Pratt.  Superintendent.  R D 4.  Meadville  16335.  Phone  A.C.  814 
382-6845 


HOWARD  NURSERY 

SUPERINTENDENT— Ivan  Dodd.  R.  D.  2,  Howard  16841  Phone:  A.C.  814  355-4434 


TRAINING  SCHOOL 

SUPERINTENDENT— C.  J.  Williams,  R D 1.  Brockway  15824  Phone:  A.C  814  265-0456. 
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COVER  PAINTING  BY  NED  SMITH 

Canada  geese  celebrate  spring  with  family  parades,  mama  usually  in 
the  lead.  By  now,  a family  has  survived  many  dangers.  Eggs  or  goslings 
may  he  lost  to  predators,  or  if  the  nest  is  abandoned  for  some  reason,  or 
th  rough  flooding  or  very  wet,  cold  weather.  Occasional  geese  nest  in 
trees;  then  the  goslings  must,  as  M.  A.  Ogilvie  describes  in  Wild  Geese 
(Bnteo  Books,  1978)  "jump,  or  at  least  step  out  into  space,  and  bounce 
their  way  down  to  the  ground.  ” (Wood  ducklings,  of  course,  do  this  all 
the  time!)  But  enough  of  the  charming,  fluffv'  young  suiwive  to  make 
honkers  a common  bird  around  Pennsylvania  s wetlands. 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


Conserving  Wild  Resources — Painlessly 


Do  YOU  CARE  about  the  wild  things,  the  ones  we  don’t  hunt  or  trap  or  fish  for 
or  cut  for  timber?  Do  yon  care  about  the  wildflowers  that  make  spring  so 
welcome  after  even  a mild  winter? — the  nighthawk  darting  above  yonr  house  at 
dusk? 

If  yon  care,  then  yon  must  be  interested  in  a piece  of  legislation  now  before  the 
State  House  of  Representatives.  It  s known  as  the  “Wild  Resource  Conservation 
Act  ’ — or  H.B.  2081.  Principal  sponsor  Russell  P.  Letterman,  Milesbnrg,  and  a host 
of  other  representatives  introduced  it  on  December  5,  1979.  It  was  promptly 
referred  to  the  Conservation  Committee,  of  which  R.  Harry  Bittle  of  Cham- 
bersbnrg  is  chairman.* 

The  bill  recognizes  that  the  non-harvested  resources  of  the  commonwealth  are 
important  to  ns,  whether  we  appreciate  that  fact  or  not.  It  recognizes  that  some  of 
these  species  need  the  kind  of  attention  we’ve  traditionally  given  to  harvested 
species.  And  it  also  recognizes  that  the  agencies  responsible  have  neither  the 
money  nor  the  personnel  to  be  doing  what  they  should  to  help.  (Even  in  programs 
where  the  Commission  is  reimbursed  on  a matching-fnnd  basis — such  as  for  en- 
dangered specie.s — it  has  to  come  np  with  the  money  to  spend  in  the  first  place.  So 
far,  that  money  has  come  almost  exclusively  from  hunters.) 

Taking  the  lead  from  such  states  as  Colorado,  Oregon  and  Missouri,  which  have 


similar  laws,  H.B.  2081  sets  np  a relativelv  painless  wav  of  paving  for  nongame 

s th  ' 


research  and  management,  and  at  the  same  time  encourages  the  support  of  a wide 


diversity  of  citizens. 

Very  briefly,  the  bill  allows  taxpayers  to  donate  all  or  a portion  of  their  state 
income  tax  refund  to  a Wild  Resources  Conservation  Fund.  It  s strictly  voluntary. 

The  potential  is  pretty  impressive.  It  could,  according  to  an  analysis  by  Larry 
Schweiger  of  the  Joint  Legislative  Air  and  Water  Pollution  Control  and  (Jonserva- 
tion  Committee  (JLCC),  generate  $250,000  or  more  annually.  But  wait  till  yon  hear 
the  really  good  news  for  taxpayers:  the  scheme,  while  making  money  for  the  Wild 
Resources  Conservation  Fund,  would  probably  .sy/uc  money  for  the  commonwealth! 
Those  getting  small  refunds  are  most  likely  to  donate  them,  saving  the  high  costs  of 
processing  refund  checks.  If  only  5 percent  of  the  one-tenth  of  Pennsylvania 
taxpayers  receiving  refund  checks  less  than  $5  were  to  donate 
those  lefunds,  the  savings  to  the  state  would  already  balance 
out  the  administrative  costs  of  the  program. 

For  more  information  on  the  bill,  contact  Schweiger  at 
JLCC,  Box  254,  Capitol  Bldg.,  Harrisburg  I7I20.  ^ | 

As  of  this  writing  (May  2)  House  Bill  2081  still  sits  in  * 

Committee.  It’s  been  there  since  December  7,  1979.  It  may 
be  there  til  it  dies,  unless  enough  Pennsylvania  citizens 
tell  their  elected  representatives  that  they  want  it  passed. 

Do  you  care? — Tuni  Williams 


*Rep.  Bittle’s  address  is  Room  315,  Main  Capitol  Bldg., 
Harrisburg  I7I20. 


Editorials  may  be  reprinted  if  credit  line  is  given. 
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By  R.  A.  Anthony 


1910 


IN  1910  we  lived  in  a ghost  town  along 
Bowman’s  Creek,  ealled  Stull.  Be- 
fore lumbering  operations  moved  up- 
stream there  had  been  a sawmill,  store, 
several  boarding  houses,  eompany 
houses,  a huge  company  barn  and, 
not  least  importantly,  a two-room 
schoolhouse.  Now  the  sawmill  and  store 
were  gone  and  only  two  ol  the  houses 
were  occupied.  Miraculously,  one  of  the 
schoolrooms  was  still  in  use.  The  few 
students  who  attended  traveled  both 
ways  on  foot  from  as  far  as  six  miles.  The 
teacher,  dozing  in  one  end  of  the  room 
in  her  long  maroon  skirt  and  white 
blouse,  was  a three-year  high  school 
graduate.  Rumor  had  it  that  she  was  a 
relative  of  a school  director. 

Our  house  had  been  occupied  by  a 
boss  and  had  porches  that  ran  the  entire 
length  of  Kvo  sides  so  that  one  could 
always  sit  in  shade  during  the  summer. 
It  also  had  the  only  inside  plumbing; 
cold  water  in  the  pantry  that  froze  every 
January  when  water  had  to  be  carried 
from  a hole  cut  in  the  ice  on  the  residual 
splash  dam.  The  cellar  of  stone  wall  and 
dirt  floor  was  a meeting  place  for  rats 
that  couldn’t  be  caught  in  a steel  trap. 
They  could  spring  the  trap,  take  the 
bait,  and  never  leave  a hair  behind.  Ev- 
erything down  there  had  to  be  in  glass, 
tin,  or  crockery,  with  a heavy  lid  and  a 
rock  on  the  lid.  For  this  munificent 
palace  we  paid  $6  a month. 

An  eighth  of  a mile  down  a clay  road 
slumbered  another  ghost  town:  Stone 
Town.  It,  too,  had  two  occupied  houses. 
This  clay  road  was  so  canopied  over  with 
branches  that  it  was  virtually  a tunnel 
through  the  green.  Every  spring,  men 
working  out  their  taxes  scooped  the  mud 
out  of  the  ditches  and  threw  it  into  the 
center  where  it  eventually  settled  into  a 
crown.  I was  always  afraid  here,  even  in 
the  gloom  of  the  day.  Once  a black  bear 
had  stuck  his  nose  out  a wall  of  elder- 
berry bushes,  looked  at  me  casually,  and 
turned  away  in  boredom. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  that  led  up  to 
Stone  Town,  a small  house  hid  in  the 


bushes  along  a tiny  stream.  It  had  never 
been  painted  and  was  almost  as  black  as 
the  bear.  Here  lived  my  hero  of  heroes. 
This  was  Art  Keiper.  He  lived  with  his 
parents  and  a younger  sister.  He  was  16, 
17,  18 — 1 don’t  know.  But  to  me  he  was 
an  adult.  He  fished,  hunted,  trapped, 
tapped  maples  for  sugar,  leached  lye 
from  hardwood  ashes  to  make  soap, 
braided  horsewhips  from  self-tanned 
woodchuck  hides.  . . . He  knew  how  to 
do  anything;  did  everything — and  1 
never,  at  my  tender  age,  thought  to 
<piestion  where  or  how  he  learned  it  all. 
The  best  part  of  our  relationship  was 
that  he  accepted  me  as  an  adult — well, 
maybe  an  eepial. 

He  owned  the  first  air  rifle  1 had  ever 
seen.  Then  one  day,  quite  casually,  he 
announced  that  he  was  getting  a 22. 

"What’s  a 22?”  I asked  excitedly. 

"It  s the  same  as  an  air  rifle,  ” he  said, 
"but  it  shoots  with  powder.  ” 

1 was  ecstatic!  1 knew  what  powder 
was.  1 had  watched  my  father  load  five 
drams  of  the  shiny  black  stuff  into  his 
10-gauge  shotgun  shells  and  heard  the 
thunderous  boom  as  he  brought  down 
grouse  and  scjuirrels  as  1 carried  the 
game  for  him  on  Saturday  ;ifternoons 
when  he  was  home. 

Snapped  Twice 

When  the  22  arrived  it  had  a barrel 
about  18  inches  long  and  a half-inch 
muzzle.  The  stock  looked  as  if  it  had 
been  cut  out  of  a board  and  had  all  the 
edges  rounded.  There  was  no 
breechblock.  The  hammer  came  almost 
straight  up  out  of  the  stock  and  headed 
for  the  breech  at  a slow  angle  so  that  it 
acted  as  a breechblock  as  well  as  a ham- 
mer. There  was  a little  point  on  the  flat 
of  the  hammer  that  was  supposed  to 
strike  the  rim  of  the  cartridge  and  set  it 
off  . The  rifle  had  passed  middle  age  and 
this  point  was  half  worn  away  so  that  Art 
usually  snapped  the  hammer  once  or 
twice  on  the  22  short  before  we  went 
hunting. 

When  Art  handed  me  the  rifle  as  we 
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lay  concealed  near  a tangle  of  frost 
giapes — and  let  me  shoot  a monstrons 
black  scjuirrel  that  came  sputtering 
down  an  old  chestnut  the  lumbermen 
had  refused — my  enthusiasm  knew  no 
bounds. 

You  can  keep  that  one,”  Art  an- 
nounced. 

How  about  the  skin?”  I asked,  hop- 

ing. 

"Sure;  I got  more,”  he  said. 

1 started  to  jump  up.  I was  going  to 
run  home  immediately  and  show  it  to 
my  mother.  But  he  pushed  me  down. 
Grouse  were  beginning  to  glide  in  for 
the  evening  feed. 

Rifle  in  Barrel 

Today  when  I recall  how  Art  Keiper 
accepted  me  I wonder  if  he  didn’t 
overdo  it.  He  used  to  put  the  rifle  in  a 
barrel  behind  his  woodshed  for  me  to 
pick  np  and  go  hunting.  Sometimes  1 
took  along  a hnnter  younger  than  I.  I 
was  8!  When  finished  I just  put  the  rifle 
back  into  the  barrel.  After  dark  Art  took 
it  into  the  house  and  cleaned  it.  No 
(jnestions  asked. 

In  the  morning.  Art  always  helped  his 
father  cut  what  they  called  cord  wood.  ” 
Often  I went  with  him,  as  with  old  horse 
and  flat  wagon  we  delivered  this  to  the 
"Tannery”  in  Noxen.  The  cord  wood  was 
oak,  split  into  eight-foot  Abe  Lincoln 
rails.  This  was  used,  along  with  hemlock 
bark,  in  the  tanning  of  leather. 

To  us,  Noxen  was  a real  metropolis. 
Along  the  main  street,  bnildings  were 
packed  solidly  for  200  feet.  There  was  a 
store  there,  too,  where  one  could  buy  a 
box  of  22  shorts  for  15  cents.  Also  yon 
could  get  a big  bag  of  Duke’s  Mixture, 
including  a pack  of  cigarette  papers,  for 
a dime.  Ten  cents  bought  a half-size  bag 
of  Bull  Durham;  much  better,  we 
thought,  but  too  expensive.  We  in- 
dulged infrecjuently;  money  was  the 
problem. 

But  on  this  special  day,  a hot  one  in 
August,  intuition  told  me  that  some- 
thing unusnal  was  going  on.  I gulped  my 
lunch,  jumped  up  from  the  table, 
banged  out  the  door  and  set  a new  world 
record  down  the  clay  road.  The  day  be- 
fore, Art  had  told  me,  "Wear  yonr  shoes 
tomorrow.  ” 

I raced  to  Art’s  house.  His  mother,  in 


sunbonnet,  was  puttering  around  with 
some  senile  rosebushes.  " Where’s  Art?” 
I asked  breathlessly. 

She  waved  an  annoyed  hand  toward 
the  back  of  the  house.  Obviously,  she 
thought  Art  should  be  helping  his  father 
with  the  cord  wood. 

I tore  around  to  the  rear  of  the  house 
where  Art  was  taking  things  out  of  the 
shed  and  putting  them  into  a battered 
suitcase.  We  didn’t  greet  each  other. 
Art,  like  his  mother,  used  words  only 
when  they  were  absolutely  necessary.  I 
never  heard  his  father,  Joel,  say  any- 
thing. 

"What  are  we  doing  today,  Art?”  I 
asked  excitedly. 

" Line  bees,  ” he  said. 

I didn’t  understand,  but  I didn’t  pur- 
sue the  matter  further.  I knew  the  story 
would  unfold  pleasantly:  whatever  Art 
initiated  always  turned  out  all  right. 

" Bring  the  washboiler,  ” he  said, 
stepping  out  with  the  old  suitcase.  I 
grabbed  it  and  followed.  Every  family 


ART  KEIPER  was  1 6,  and  my  hero.  He  fished, 
hunted,  trapped — he  knew  how  to  do  every- 
thing an  8-year-old  like  me  wanted  to  do. 
Even  split  Abe  Lincoln  rails  for  cord  wood. 
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had  a washhoiler  in  those  days.  This  was 
a metal  vessel  approximately  fourteen 
inches  deep  and  long  enough  to  reach 
across  the  two  hot  lids  ot  the  ordinary 
cooking  stove.  The  ends  were  rounded 
and  there  was  a handle  on  each.  In  this 
the  clothes  were  always  boiled  on  Mon- 
day mornings.  My  mother  used  a 
sawed-off  broomstick  to  poke  the 
clothes  around  while  they  bubbled  in 
their  sudsy  Fel’s  Naptha — and  to  fork 
them  out  and  into  the  hot  tub  where  she 
rubbed  them  clean  on  the  ribbed  scrub- 
bing board.  Then  they  were  wrung  out 
by  twisting  with  both  hands  and  tossed 
into  the  rinsing  tub.  In  those  days 
women  didn’t  watch  beautiful  people  in 
soap  operas  go  through  their  agonies 
while  an  electric  marvel  whirred  in  the 
kitchen  or  basement.  And  they  didn’t 
have  beautiful  saleslady  hands  either. 

Art  and  I went  downstream  for  sev- 
eral hundred  yards,  and  then  up  over  a 
hill  to  a more  or  less  level  area.  Pine  and 
hemlock  stumps  were  everywhere,  with 
red  and  black  raspberries  profuse 
among  them.  In  between  were  weeds 
and  a great  assortment  of  attractive  wild 
flowers. 

Art  set  down  the  suitcase  and  pro- 
duced a cracked  sauce  dish  with  a chunk 
of  honey  the  size  of  a walnut  on  it.  He  set 
it  on  a stump  where  the  flowers  were 
thickest  and  began  singeing  one  side  of 
the  honey  with  a match.  Bees  were 
everywhere,  arcing  from  blossom  to 
blossom.  Pretty  soon  one  of  them  cut  its 
motor  and  landed  on  the  dish.  It  was 
joined  by  others.  They  taxied  right  up  to 
the  honey  and  began  siphoning  it  into 
their  tanks. 

"Watch  that  one  there  by  the  crack,” 
said  Art,  showing  a rare  tinge  of  excite- 
ment. “He’s  going  to  take  ofb  in  a sec- 
ond. He’ll  circle  until  he  gets  height  and 
then  take  off  in  a beeline  for  his  tree. 
The  higher  he  goes  the  farther  away  his 
tree  is.” 

I watched  it  circle,  and  then,  at  about 
twenty  feet  altitude,  go  into  a beeliae. 
“That  way!  That  way!  ” I shouted. 

Art  nodded.  Now  I learned  what  a 
beeline  was.  The  line  was  straight  in 
overall  direction,  but  it  swerved  left  and 
right  as  though  the  bee  were  following 
an  electronic  beam  as  an  airplane 
does — cutting  back  and  forth  as  it  goes 


through  it,  in  a swerving  motion. 

Art  picked  up  his  dish  and  suitcase, 
set  out  in  the  direction  of  the  beeline. 
“The  tree  won’t  be  far,”  he  said.  Two 
hundred  yards  foi-ward,  he  set  the  dish 
down  again.  This  time  he  sifted  a little 
flour  gently  on  the  feeding  bees.  “That  11 
let  us  know  if  the  same  ones  come  back, 
he  said. 

This  time  the  bees  rose  only  ten  to 
fifteen  feet  before  striking  out  in  a 
beeline.  Another  stop;  then,  as  we 
moved  forward.  Art  pointed  to  a group 
of  trees  that  were  large  enough  for 
timber  but  because  of  some  defect  or 
other,  the  loggers  had  swerved  round 
them.  “The  bee  tree  will  be  in  there, 
he  said,  pointing.  “You  take  the  left.  I’ll 
go  to  the  right.  Get  your  head  right  next 
to  the  trunk  and  look  up.  If  it’s  the  tree, 
you  11  see  the  bees  against  the  sky.” 

I had  just  reached  mv  first  tree  when 
he  called.  “Here.  Over  here.  I ran  over 
and  saw  Art  studying  an  old  hemlock 
that  had  been  struck  by  lightning  years 
ago.  A big  slab  of  tree  had  been  split  off, 
permitting  germs  to  invade  and  rot  out 
the  center.  Sixteen  feet  up  were  two 
holes  the  size  of  quarters  through  which 
bees  were  coming  and  going  in  a black 
river  of  traffic. 

Dress  for  Battle 

Art  set  down  his  suitcase  and  began  to 
dress  for  battle.  Soon  sweat  was  drop- 
ping from  his  thin  nose.  He  donned 
coveralls  and  I bound  them  about  his 
ankles.  The  tops  of  long  leather  gloves 
were  tied  around  his  wrists.  Over  his 
wide-brimmed  straw  hat  he  draped 
flvnetting  which  I pinned  tightly  around 
his  shoulders,  leaving  his  arms  free. 

Now  he  carefully  climbed  the  tree. 
Standing  on  a limb,  he  thrust  a shar- 
pened stick  through  a rag  he  brought  out 
of  a pocket.  He  touched  a match  to  this 
and  held  it  under  the  holes.  I don  t know 
what  was  on  this  rag.  I think  some  of  it 
was  sulfur.  Even  at  my  age  I thought  this 
was  cruel.  Soon  most  of  the  bees  were 
down;  some  were  dead,  I suppose.  But 
even  today  we  cannot  bring  a steak  to 
plate — or  a fur  coat  to  a lady’s  back — 
without  causing  some  discomfort  to  the 
original  owner. 

Now  Art  let  down  a string.  To  this  I 
tied  a short  lumberman’s  saw  of  his  own 
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THE  CLAY  ROAD 
was  canopied  by 
^ trees — almost  a tunnel 

— and  I was  always  afraid 
there.  Once  a black  bear  stuck 
his  nose  out  of  a wall  of  elderberries. 

sign  that  had  been  lashed  to  the  oiit- 
de  of  the  suitcase.  Art  made  horizontal 
ats  above  and  below  the  holes.  This 
was  not  difficnlt  because  the  rotted 
patch  was  as  dry  and  soft  as  brown 
paper.  Next  he  called  for  chisel  and  mal- 
let. Soon  he  had  split  out  a block  about 
sixteen  inches  across  and  thirty  inches 
long. 

As  the  block  tumbled  to  the  ground,  I 
cried  out  in  amazement.  Inside,  the 
great  tree  was  solid  with  honeycomb. 
Great  slabs  that  ran  vertically  filled  the 
opening  and  beyond.  There  was  just  a 
half-inch  highway  between  the  slabs  for 
passage  of  the  bees.  On  one  side  the 
comb  was  almost  black.  Toward  the 
other  side  it  grew  lighter  in  sections  as 


each  year  the  bees  had  added  new 
comb.  The  newest  comb  was  almost 
white,  just  tinged  with  almost  imper- 
ceptible yellow. 

Art  gouged  out  the  black  and  threw  it 
down.  “Empty,”  he  said.  Then  he 
motioned  me  to  send  up  the  washboiler. 
He  tied  it  in  front  of  the  opening  and 
began  filling  it  with  honey.  Honey  bled 
from  his  leather  gloves  as  he  broke  off 
the  comb  and  put  in  into  the  washboiler. 
He  tossed  me  a piece  the  size  of  a 
baseball.  The  honey  ran  through  my  fin- 
gers as  I attacked  the  treasure.  It  was  the 
best  honey  I had  ever  eaten.  But  it  was  a 
little  too  rich  and  a little  too  much. 

Art  broke  off  a piece  of  the  white,  too, 
but  he  had  to  give  up.  “We  gotta  have 
some  pancakes  to  go  with  it,”  he  said, 
and  smacked  his  lips  and  winked.  Then 
he  gave  me  a big  grin,  showing  even 
white  teeth. 

I was  so  caught  up  by  this  unusual 
show  of  feeling  that  I let  out  a yelp  of 
enthusiasm:  "Yay!  Yaij!”  I cried. 

That  evening  as  I hurried  up  the  clay 
road  with  a five-pound  lard  pail  full  of 
the  white  honey,  I was  so  wrapped  up  in 
how  my  mother  and  younger  brother 
would  react  when  seeing  the  prize  that  I 
almost  forgot  the  bear  and  goblins  that 
in  my  imagination  usually  poked  their 
heads  out  of  the  verdant  wall. 

What  ever  happened  to  Art  Keiper? 
Well,  Art  was  always  first  in  everything. 
When  the  United  States  entered  the 
First  World  War  in  1917,  he  was  first 
from  our  area  to  enlist.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  to  go  to  France,  too,  and  one  of 
the  first  to  die.  The  last  thing  I heard  of 
the  Keipers  was  that  his  mother  was 
living  on  the  insurance  policy  that  the 
government  sold  to  every  soldier  at 
nominal  cost.  In  1918,  $10,000  was  a lot 
of  money.  One  could  buy  three  city 
houses  with  it. 


Editors,  Please  Note 
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1980  Report  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs 


By  Harvey  A.  Roberts 

Deput>'  Executive  Director 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 

COTTONTAILS  and  ringnecks,  or 
absence  thereof,  continue  to  be  the 
bane  of  the  Commission’s  existence.  For 
the  third  consecutive  year,  populations 
have  dropped  to  what  many  Pennsyl- 
vania hunters  consider  an  all-time  mod- 
ern low.  While  there  is  little  solace  to  be 
derived  from  “misery-loves-company” 
comparisons,  sportsmen  in  Michigan, 
Ohio,  New  York  and  elsewhere  have 
also  experienced  similar  population  de- 
clines and  voiced  their  dissatisfaction. 

Unfortunately,  many  individuals  be- 
lieve there  is  some  quick  and  simple 
solution  to  the  problem  that  the  Com- 
mission refuses  to  implement.  Rest  as- 
sured that  if  a panacea  existed  it  would 
be  administered  post-haste. 

For  those  who  maintain  they  are  tired 
of  hearing  an  oft-repeated  story,  there  is 
little  reason  to  read  further;  however,  a 
brief  resume  of  what  we  know  to  date 
concerning  the  rabbit  and  pheasant 
problems  is  worthy  of  repetition  for 
those  who  share  our  concerns  and  frus- 
trations. Our  studies  have  shown  that 
depressed  populations  are  the  product 
of  a wide  range  of  factors — some  acting 
independently,  others  working  in  con- 
cert. 

Despite  claims  to  the  contrary,  a unit 
of  habitat  undergoes  constant  and  some- 
times very  subtle  change.  For  the  state 
as  a whole,  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
rabbit  cover  is  slowly  deteriorating,  due 
to  the  maturation  of  our  forests  and  new 
farming  technologies.  The  end  result  is 
fewer  rabbits  and  pheasants  surviving 
and  being  produced  per  unit  area. 
Habitat  manipulation  to  favor  both 


species  is  feasible  on  portions  of  State 
Game  Lands;  however,  our  ability  to 
dictate  or  control  land  use  practices  in 
the  much  larger  private  sector  is 
nonexistent.  Therein  lies  a major  prob- 
lem. 

Unfavorable  weather  conditions, 
such  as  abnormally  severe  winters,  wet 
early  springs  or  droughty  late  summers 
and  early  falls,  all  have  an  adverse  im- 
pact on  reproduction.  Widespread  re- 
productive failure  in  any  given  spring 
spells  poor  hunting  success  in 
November.  Here  again  the  vagaries  of 
the  weather  are  totally  beyond  our  con- 
trol. 

To  further  compound  the  rabbit  prob- 
lem, a number  of  diseases  and  parasites 
are  known  to  cause  mortality  in  this 
species.  Among  the  more  common  iden- 
tified in  our  Pennsylvania  studies  are 
coccidiosis,  encephalitis,  tapeworms, 
liver  flukes,  hot  fly  larvae  and  ticks.  All 
can  be  lethal,  depending  on  the  health 
of  the  individual  animal.  Techniques  for 
coping  with  these  pathogens  remain  to 
be  discovered. 

Another  fact  to  keep  in  mind  is  that 
there  has  been  a 100  percent  increase  in 
the  number  of  licensed  hunters  over  the 
last  forty  years.  Assuming  the  average 
take  per  hunter  was  four  rabbits  in  the 
early  1940s,  and  today’s  rabbit  numbers 
were  comparable,  twice  as  many  hunt- 
ers are  currently  sharing  the  same  size 
resource  with  reduced  success. 

While  fluctuations  in  numbers  are  not 
unique  to  Pennsylvania,  the  Commis- 
sion will  continue  to  work  toward  gain- 
ing new  insight  into  the  problem  that 
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could  lead  to  corrective  measures.  lu 
the  interim  we  can  expect  the  pendulum 
to  continue  its  swings  from  population 
lows  through  highs.  The  height  of  each 
recovery  stroke,  however,  will  be 
largely  governed  by  the  {quality  and 
(juantity  of  habitat  available  to  this 
popidar  small  game  species. 

Sportsmen  shouldn  t think  for  a mo- 
ment that  the  anti-hunting  element  has 
folded  its  tent  and  silently  stolen  away 
after  losing  an  assault  on  the  Pittman- 
Robertson  (Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Res- 
toration) Program  last  year.  As  you  will 
recall,  the  protectionists  failed  to  sub- 
stantiate their  claim  that  the  expendi- 
ture of  P-R  funds  for  wildlife  research 
and  habitat  development  was  in  viola- 
tion of  the  National  Environmental  Pol- 
icy Act  inasmuch  as  such  activity  was 
detrimental  to  the  human  environment 
and  the  animals  themselves. 

Within  recent  months  the  antis  have 
taken  a new  tack  designed  to  achieve  the 
same  old  objective — destroy  P-R  and 
thereby  destroy  sport  hunting.  This  ap- 
proach takes  the  form  of  a newspaper  ad 
claiming  that  habitat  management  is  re- 
sponsible for  excessive  deer  numbers 
and  attendant  damage  to  crops,  forest 
growth,  automobiles,  etc.  Entitled  “Are 
You  A Victim?  the  article  urges  so- 
called  victims  of  too  many  deer  to  file 
claims  against  the  P-R  fund  to  recover 
losses.  While  the  legality  of  such  claims 
is  undoubtedly  lacking,  such  ads  serve 
to  keep  the  anti-hunting  issue  in  the 
public  eye. 

Scurrilous  Literature 

Another  piece  of  scurrilous  literature 
making  the  rounds  is  a four-page  fold  out 
poster  captioned  “Dressed  To  Kill.  ” 
Replete  with  unflattering  cartoons,  the 
poster  purports  to  explode  the  myths 
about  hunters  and  hunting  by  casting 
them  in  the  most  unflattering  light  pos- 
sible. Lacking  proof  or  documentation 
that  well-regulated  hunting  is  not  a 
legitimate  sport  and  that  such  activity  is 
detrimental  to  our  wildlife  resources, 
the  anti-hunting  protectionists  are 
forced  to  use  emotionalism  and  denun- 
ciation. Eortunately,  as  sportsmen  and 
wildlife  managers,  we  do  not  have  to 
resort  to  such  tactics.  The  facts  and  fi- 
gures are  on  our  side.  When  used  in  a 


calm,  reasoned  approach,  they  can  go 
far  to  discredit  those  who  would  destroy 
our  hunting  heritage. 

Those  people  and  organizations  who 
believe  that  nature  alone  can  maintain 
wildlife  in  this  country  are  entertaining 
a dangerous  delusion.  As  soon  as  mod- 
ern man  set  foot  in  the  wilderness,  it 
ceased  to  be  pristine.  Its  intricate  sys- 
tem of  checks  and  balances  became  in- 
terwoven with  and  dependent  upon 
humans.  No  longer  can  it  sustain,  with- 
out scientific  wildlife  management,  the 
variety  of  desirable  plant  and  animal 
species  many  take  for  granted  today. 

Weather  and  food  conditions  plus  re- 
productive status  appear  to  have  much 
to  do  with  bear  behavior  and  movement 
during  the  late  fall  and  early  winter. 
Generally  speaking,  late  hibernation  is 
associated  with  abundant  mast  crops  ac- 
companied by  moderate  temperatures. 
Conversely,  an  early  freeze-up  coupled 
with  shortage  of  natural  foods  usually 
finds  some  bears  in  their  dens  by  mid- 
November.  In  extreme  cases  some 
pregnant  females  have  been  found  to 
den  in  late  October. 

Within  the  scope  of  Pennsylvania’s 
bear  range,  regional  differences  are 
known  to  occur  for  the  reasons  cited 
above  and  these  were  evident  during 
the  1979  hunting  season.  In  terms  of 
total  populations,  a smaller  proportion 
of  the  bears  were  available  to  sportsmen 
in  the  Northeast  than  in  the  Northcen- 
tral  region.  While  our  inability  to  con- 
trol hunter  numbers  and  distribution 
was  reflected  in  a few  localized  areas  of 
overharvest  and  underharvest,  the  total 
reported  take  of  736  legal  animals  ap- 
pears to  be  well  within  safe  limits  for  the 
resource  as  a whole. 

The  loss  of  I2I  cubs  points  up  once 
again  that  sportsmen  have  difficulty  in 
differentiating  between  adult  animals 
and  young-of-the-year.  The  problem  is 
compounded  by  the  fact  that  some 
adults  weigh  less  than  100  pounds  while 
some  juveniles  weigh  in  at  120  pounds. 
With  this  overlap  in  weight,  whether  or 
not  to  shoot  constitutes  a difficult  deci- 
sion for  the  average  hunter. 

In  an  effort  to  rectify  this  situation, 
the  Commission  staff  is  looking  into  the 
management  ramifications  of  legalizing 
cubs.  Evidence  from  other  states  that 
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have  recently  legalized  cubs,  most  not- 
ably New  York  and  Vermont,  indicates 
no  change  in  the  ratio  of  cubs  to  adults  ifi 
the  harvest.  It  would  appear  that  10-15 
percent  of  the  bears  killed  in  a given 
season  are  young-of-the-year  regardless 
of  age  restrictions. 

At  this  writing,  an  examination  of  the 
bear  teeth  collected  at  the  check  stations 
remains  to  be  completed.  Until  such 
time  as  the  age  structure  of  the  popula- 
tion is  ascertained,  little  can  be  said  as  to 
the  prospects  of  a bear  season  in  1980. 

In  response  to  the  many  (juestions 
received  concerning  the  mechanics  of 
setting  hunting  and  trapping  seasons,  a 
step-by-step  rundown  appears  in  order. 
At  the  outset,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
process  is  lengthy  due  to  the  various 
legal  and  time  constraints  and  does  not 
lend  itself  to  abrupt  or  last  minute 
changes.  The  sequence  ol  events  is  ap- 
proximately as  follows: 

January — Open  forum  for  seasons 
and  bag  limit  recommendations  from 
public  sector.  Development  of  printing 


specifications  for  hunting  licenses.  Reg- 
ulations governing  sale  (not  allocations) 
of  antlerless  deer  licenses  prepared  for 
publication  in  Pennsylvania  Bulletin. 
Field  personnel  canvassed  for  season 
and  bag  limit  recommendations. 

Fehruanj-March — Biological  infor- 
mation concerning  the  status  of  the  vari- 
ous game  species  collected  and 
analyzed;  recommendations  from  field 
force  compiled.  Thirty-day  comment 
period  for  public  reaction  to  proposed 
antlerless  deer  license  sale  regulations. 
Development  of  printing  specifications 
for  Hunting  and  Trapping  Digest. 

April — Commission  adoption  of 
proposed  seasons  and  bag  limits  for  pub- 
lication in  Pennsylvania  Bulletin  as  re- 
(|uired  by  Pennsylvania  Documents 
Law  (Act  240).  Proposals  appear  in 
Pennsylvania  Bulletin.  Competitive 
bids  opened  and  contract  awarded  to 
print  hunting  licenses.  Competitive 
bids  to  print  Hunting  and  Trapping  Di- 
gest solicited. 

May — Thirty-day  comment  period 


DURING  THE  SPRING  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  meeting,  amendments  to 
cooperative  agreements  to  improve  various  fish  and  wildlife  programs  were  signed  by  Ralph 
Abele,  Executive  Director  of  the  Fish  Commission ; Forest  Supervisor  John  Butt,  representing 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service  (Ailegheny  Nationai  Forest);  and  Harvey  A.  Roberts,  Deputy  Executive 
Director  of  the  Game  Commission. 
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for  public  reaction  to  proposed  hunting 
season  and  hag  limits  as  published  in 
Pennsylvania  Bulletin  continues.  Award 
contract  to  lowest  bidder  to  print  Hunt- 
ing and  Trapping  Digest. 

June — Final  adoption  of  seasons  and 
bag  limits  by  (Commission.  Major  devia- 
tion from  proposals  as  outlined  in  May 
would  recpiire  republishing  in  Pennsyl- 


vania Bulletin  tor  an  additional  thirty- 
day  period.  Printing  of  both  hunting 
licenses  and  Digest  begun  and  requires 
approximately  six  weeks  to  complete. 

July — Printing  of  licenses  and  digest 
continues. 

August — Section  505  of  The  Game 
Law  recjuires  the  Commission  to  pub- 
lish seasons  and  bag  limits  one  time  each 
week  lor  two  consecutive  weeks  in  two 
local  newspapers  in  each  county.  This 
must  be  completed  prior  to  August  15. 
Licenses  and  Digests  in  hands  of  1,300 
issuing  agents  on  or  about  August  15. 
Sale  of  licenses  begins  in  latter  part  of 
August. 

September — First  day  of  month  start 
of  new  license  year. 

Unilateral  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Game  Commission  to  hasten  or  shorten 
the  process  is  impossible  because  of 
procedural  tie-ins  with  other  state  agen- 
cies. Solicitation  for  printing  bids  and 
awarding  of  contracts  involves  the  De- 
partment of  General  Services,  and  all 
matters  recpiiring  documentation  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Bulletin  fall  within  the 
purview  of  the  Legislative  Reference 
Bureau  which  is  an  arm  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

Admittedly,  the  current  system 
leaves  much  to  be  desired  in  terms  of  a 
close  tie  between  current  biological  in- 


formation and  seasons  and  bag  limits. 
Unfortunately,  chances  of  the  Commis- 
sion being  excluded  from  these 
bureaucratic  constraints  do  not  appear 
encouraging. 

Pennsylvania  has  long  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  being  a major  producer  of 
white-tailed  deer.  Evidence  of  this  may 
be  found  in  annual  hunting  season  har- 
vest totals  which  usually  place  the 
Commonwealth  among  the  top  four  in 
the  nation.  Not  since  1964  has  the  re- 
ported kill  (antlerless  and  antlered  deer 
combined)  fallen  below  the  90,000 
level.  From  1965  through  1979,  hunter 
harvests  have  ranged  from  99,686  to 
146,078.  Inasmuch  as  the  reported  take 
generally  represents  only  65-70  percent 
of  what  was  actually  removed  from  the 
population,  hunter  harvests  in  some 
years  approach  200,000  animals. 

Without  going  into  the  details  of 
popnlation  dynamics,  suffice  it  to  say 
that  sustained  annual  yields  in  excess  of 
90,000  deer  obviously  require  adequate 
carryover  breeding  stock  with  a high  re- 
productive capacity.  Like  many  living 
and  growing  entities,  a deer  herd  annu- 
ally produces  more  animals  than  re- 
(piired  to  maintain  a healthy,  vigorous 
population.  Failure  to  remove  this 
surplus  results  in  widespread  habitat 
degradation,  conflicts  with  other  uses  of 
the  land  and  physically  poor  animals. 

Annual  Fawn  Crop 

With  the  knowledge  that  the  annual 
fawn  crop  nsnally  adds  25-30  percent  to 
the  size  of  a breeding  population,  hunt- 
ing regulations  must  be  imposed  to  re- 
move an  erpial  number  of  animals  if  the 
herd  is  to  be  maintained  at  a near  con- 
stant level,  ft  should  be  emphasized  that 
this  goal  cannot  be  attained  by  restrict- 
ing the  harvest  exclusively  to  antlered 
deer.  Due  to  the  physical  makeup  of  a 
normal  herd,  antlered  individuals  con- 
stitute only  12-15  percent  of  the  total 
population.  Therefore,  "bucks  only” 
hunting  allows  an  undesirable  annual 
growth  rate  of  some  15  percent. 

Conversely,  with  no  restrictions  on 
the  number  of  antlerless  deer  removed, 
such  as  would  occur  under  a "hunter’s 
choice  ” season,  an  overkill  and  a sidi- 
sequent  reduction  in  hunter  success 
would  occur. 
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Since  1957,  the  Game  Commission 
has  endeavored  to  maintain  a reasonable 
balance  between  deer  numbers  and  the 
ability  of  the  range  to  support  them  by 
annually  scheduling  a season  exclusively 
for  antlerless  deer.  This  hunt  normally 
follows  the  traditional  two-week  season 
for  antlered  deer  and  varies  in  length 
from  two  to  three  days.  Control  over  the 
magnitude  of  the  harvest  has  been  main- 
tained through  the  issuance  of  antlerless 
deer  licenses  on  a county-by-county 
basis.  Allocations  of  licenses  are  ad- 
justed upwards  or  downwards  depend- 
ing on  the  dictates  of  local  herd  size  and 
range  conditions.  The  full-time  profes- 
sional wildlife  manager  with  knowledge 
and  experience  is  in  a position  to 
monitor,  predict  and  plan  for  these 
changes. 

Licenses  per  County 

Under  the  present  system,  which  is 
usually  predicated  on  a two-day  hunt 
following  antlered  deer  season,  the 
Commission  must  allocate  approxi- 
mately seven  licenses  for  each  deer  it 
desires  to  remove  from  the  population. 
This  is  a statewide  average  and  it  varies 
from  county  to  county  depending  on  the 
size  of  the  resident  herd  and  the  area’s 
popularity  with  hunters.  For  example, 
4.2  antlerless  deer  licenses  must  cur- 
rently be  issued  for  each  deer  killed  in 
the  “big  woods”  of  sparsely  settled  Pot- 
ter County.  At  the  other  extreme  28.9 
licenses  are  required  to  harvest  one 
antlerless  deer  in  Montgomery  County 
with  its  high  human  population. 

As  a wildlife  management  tool,  the 
allocation  system  has  worked  reasonably 
well.  Harvest  objectives  have  usually 
been  met  while  maintaining  the  re- 
spectable buck  kills  mentioned  previ- 
ously. Because  the  demand  always  ex- 
ceeds the  supply,  some  hunters  are 
denied  the  right  to  hunt  for  antlerless 
deer  each  year.  This,  of  course,  has  led 
to  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  some 
sportsmen.  The  problem  is  further  in- 
tensified by  the  fact  that,  as  the  sole 
agents  for  the  sale  of  these  licenses,  a 
few  county  treasurers  fail  to  adhere  to 
the  regulations  governing  the  fair  and 
equitable  distribution  of  these  licenses. 

Over  the  years  a variety  of  recom- 
mendations have  been  received  from  in- 


terested landowners,  sportsmen  and 
legislators  suggesting  changes  in  the  al- 
location system  and/or  hunting  regula- 
tions. At  first  glance  some  appear  to 
have  merit  in  that  they,  in  one  fashion  or 
another,  would  permit  more  hunters  to 
participate  in  the  harvest  of  antlerless 
deer.  Unfortunately,  further  analysis 
reveals  that  liberalization  or  modifica- 
tion would  either  eliminate  or  diminish 
the  Commission’s  control  over  the 
number  of  hunters  afield  and  the  size  of 
the  harvest  or  create  administrative 
nightmares  for  the  Commission  and  the 
county  treasurers  charged  with  the  sale 
of  the  licenses. 

By  permitting  the  successful  buck 
hunter  to  reissue  his  antlerless  deer 
license  to  another  person  or  by  restrict- 
ing an  individual’s  hunting  activity  to 
one  specific  day  during  a two-  or  three- 
day  season,  nothing  would  be  ac- 
complished other  than  a drastic  change 
in  hunter  success.  To  offset  the  12-15 
percent  increase  in  the  number  of 
hunters  afield  resulting  from  license 
transferrals,  allocations  in  any  given 
year  would  have  to  be  reduced  propor- 
tionately so  as  to  maintain  the  same  de- 
gree of  control  over  the  harvest.  Desig- 
nated hunting  days  within  a season 
framework  would  further  complicate 
matters  by  putting  a premium  on  the 
most  favored  time  period  and  create  ad- 
ditional problems  for  the  county 
treasurers  and  the  Commission. 

As  the  maintenance  and  perpetuation 
of  Pennsylvania’s  deer  herd  becomes 
more  complex,  the  Game  Commission 
is  faced  with  mounting  pressure  to  alter 
its  management  procedures  to  accom- 
modate a wide  range  of  special  interests, 
including  sportsmen.  While  accommo- 
dation is  usually  possible  within  limits, 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  Commis- 
sion’s primary  responsibility  is  to  the 
resource.  If  only  for  the  integrity  and 
posterity  of  Pennsylvania’s  great  natural 
resources,  we  owe  deer  the  benefits  of 
our  knowledge,  ability  and  common 
sense. 


This  is  a report  given  by  Mr.  Roberts  to 
the  spring  convention  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  in  Car- 
lisle on  March  21,  1980. 
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Division  of  Game  Management  Report 

By  Dale  E.  Sheffer,  Chief 


The  1979  deer  kill  was  once  again 
near  the  pre-season  prediction. 
Overall  it  was  not  poor,  as  many  ex- 
pected due  to  reported  depressed  popu- 
lation levels  and  the  had  weather  on 
opening  day  of  buck  season.  The  re- 
ported kill  of  antlered  deer  was  58,864, 
compared  to  an  anticipated  harvest  of 
57,000.  The  reported  antlerless  deer  kill 
was  55,930;  62,000  had  been  predicted. 

The  percentage  of  hunters  reporting 
their  success  dropped  again.  This  is  dis- 
appointing. The  Game  Commission  has 
felt  that  conscientious  sportsmen  are 
very  cooperative  but  this  indicates  a de- 
teriorating attitude.  In  1979,  only  63.4 
percent  of  the  successful  buck  hunters 
reported  their  kill.  Worse  yet  were  the 
snccessfid  antlerless  deer  hunters;  only 
53.8  percent  of  these  reported. 

The  number  of  successful  deer  hunt- 
ers reporting  their  kill  is  determined  for 
each  county  each  year.  Game  Gommis- 
sion  field  personnel  record  hunting 
license  numbers  of  tagged  deer  and 
send  the  numbei  s to  Harrisburg.  These 
are  checked  against  the  report  cards  re- 
ceived to  determine  the  reporting  per- 
centage. An  average  of  250  tagged  deer 
are  checked  in  each  county  to  assure 
that  the  repoi  ting  percentages  are  reli- 
able. 

The  reported  kill,  the  reporting  per- 
centage, and  the  actual  kill  for  the  past 
six  years  are  shown  in  the  table  below. 


Under  existing  state  law,  the  Game 
Gom mission’s  deer  management  pro- 
gram is  flexible  and  as  sensitive  to 
change  as  is  possible.  The  Gommission 
would  be  the  first  to  admit  the  system 
has  its  shortcomings.  However,  until 
the  laws  are  changed  and  the  county 
system  is  replaced  by  units  of  similar 
habitat,  the  present  program  is  the  best 
that  can  be  devised.  The  Game  Gom- 
mission’s  chief  tool  in  controlling  the 
size  of  the  deer  herd  is  the  county  alloca- 
tion of  antlerless  deer  licenses.  By  an- 
nually adjusting  the  number  of  antler- 
less licenses  and  varying  the  length  of 
the  antlerless  season,  the  Gommission 
can  regidate  the  size  of  the  deer  herd  in 
any  county. 

Each  county’s  deer  herd  can  be  per- 
mitted to  expand  rapidly  or  be  cut  back 
drastically  in  just  a few  years.  But  the 
Gommission  can  currently  control  the 
herd  only  on  a county  basis.  Even  a 
change  from  county  boundaries  to  units 
of  homogenous  habitat  would  of  neces- 
sity involve  rather  large  and  easily  iden- 
tifiable areas  bounded  by  rivers,  major 
highways,  etc. 

Normally,  a deer  herd  expands  in  size 
by  about  30  percent  per  year  through 
reproduction.  If  losses  are  smaller  than 
that  figure,  the  size  of  the  herd  will  in- 
crease. The  annual  antlered  deer  har- 
vest accounts  for  only  some  12  to  15 
percent  of  the  herd,  and  if  the  total 


Reported  Antlered  Harvest 


1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

IU‘pi)i  ted  .Antlered  Harvest 

70,689 

71,986 

64,084 

74,879 

61,698 

.58,864 

Percent  Reporting 

70,2 

69,1 

68,2 

72.5 

66.6 

63.4 

Actual  Kill 

100,696 

104,176 

93,864 

103,281 

92,6.39 

92,845 

Reported 

Antlerless  Harvest 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

Reported  Antlerless 

Harvest 

.54,96.3 

66,209 

.57,949 

71,199 

.59,. 543 

.55,930 

Percent  Reporting 

67.2 

.58,2 

.55.9 

.59,3 

.55.9 

,53.8 

Actual  Kill 

81,790 

113,761 

103,66.5 

120,06.5 

106,516 

10,3,9.59 
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population  is  to  remain  at  a constant 
level,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  an  addi- 
tional 12  to  15  percent  through  antler- 
less harvests.  Elimination  of  the  antler- 
less season  would  produce  an  explosion 
in  whitetails  that  would  soon  get  out  ol 
hand. 

Pennsylvania,  a highly  populated, 
heavily  industrialized  area  much  small- 
er than  many  other  states  in  the  nation, 
has  had  the  second  highest  deer  harvest 
in  the  country  for  a number  of  years. 
How  would  this  be  possible  if  the  deer 
management  program  were  "all 
wrong”?  Obviously,  the  large  sustained 
buck  harvest  for  the  past  25  years  indi- 
cates somebody  must  be  doing  the  right 
thing. 

Most  of  Pennsylvania  is  privately 
owned.  What  right  do  either  the  Game 
Commission  or  hunters  have  to  force 
unconscionable  depredation  on  private 
citizens,  many  of  whom  do  not  hunt  or 
care  about  the  sport? 

Hunters  can  rest  assured  that  the 
deer  herd  is  not  in  danger.  However, 
continued  control  over  the  size  of  the 
herd  through  antlerless  seasons  is  still  in 
order. 

Bears 

Pennsylvania  had  no  open  black  bear 
season  in  1977  and  1978.  This  protection 
resulted  in  an  estimated  statewide 
population  of  approximately  4,500  black 
bears.  W'ith  this  number,  the  damage 
and  nuisance  complaints  were  at  an  all- 
time  high. 

The  Game  Commission  has  sought 
enactment  of  a bear  hunting  license  for 
several  years.  A bear  hunting  license  is 
needed  to  control  pressure  so  that 
over-harvests  do  not  occur  in  certain 
counties.  Without  a bear  hunting 
license,  the  Game  Commission  was  left 
with  only  one  option — to  have  a hunting 
harvest  at  that  time  of  the  year  when 
pressure  would  presumably  be  at  its 
lowest.  Thus  a one-day  hunting  season 
was  set  for  December  17,  1979. 

The  December  17  hunting  season 
produced  a kill  of 736  legal  bears  and  124 
illegal  bears.  While  some  feel  this  was 
excessive,  it  is  less  than  25  percent  of  the 
total  population. 

In  the  management  and  perpetuation 
of  Pennsylvania’s  valuable  wildlife  re- 
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sources,  the  Game  Commission  must 
consider  many  factors  and  must  try  to 
mtike  wildlife  numbers  compatible  with 
numerous  other  interests.  One  factor  of 
important  consideration  is  how  a certain 
density  of  wildlife  affects  the  private 
landowner.  In  the  case  of  the  black  bear, 
a high  population  can  cause  considera- 
ble damage  to  beehives,  livestock,  and 
crops. 

The  Game  Commission  traps  and 
transfers  many  nuisance  bears,  but  too 
often  this  is  a transfer  of  the  problem 
from  one  area  to  another.  When  this 
happens,  which  was  common  in  1979, 
the  sensible  solution  is  a hunting  har- 
vest. 

The  1979  bear  hunting  season  further 
emphasized  the  need  for  a bear  hunting 
license  to  control  hunting  pressure.  In 
some  counties  the  numbers  of  hunters 
were  below  that  needed  for  the  desired 
harvest,  while  in  some  counties  more 
hunters  were  available  than  needed. 

Rabbits 

It  is  human  nature  to  remember  the 
good  and  forget  the  bad  of  the  past.  In 
the  past,  according  to  kill  reports,  there 
were  poor  years  for  rabbit  hunting  as 
well  as  good.  This  was  true  for  every 
decade  since  the  Game  Commission 
began  keeping  records  in  1915. 
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Granted,  the  poor  periods,  30  and  40 
years  ago,  were  not  as  poor  as  now,  but 
that  is  because  of  the  tremendous 
habitat  deterioration  in  recent  years. 
There  are  still  some  good  pockets  of 
rabbit  cover  but  not  nearly  enough.  As 
the  (piality  of  habitat  decreases,  so  will 
the  rabbit  population,  even  in  the  better 
years. 

The  winters  of  f976-77  and  1977-78, 
and  attendant  late  springs,  hurt  the  cot- 
tontail rabbit,  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
assume  they  will  not  become  more 
abundant  in  the  future. 

What  can  the  Game  Commission  do 
about  the  scarcity  of  rabbits?  Being  pa- 
tient, with  hope  for  back-to-back  good 
reproductive  seasons,  is  about  all  that  is 
possible.  Habitat,  disease,  predation 
and  hunting  harvest  are  the  four  things 
cited  to  be  affecting  rabbit  abundance. 

Habitat  improvement  would  be  a big 
help.  However,  more  than  90  percent  of 
our  rabbits  reside  on  private  land.  No 
system  has  yet  worked  to  encourage 
landowners  to  improve  habitat  for  small 
game. 


No  one  has  reported  finding  any  ap- 
preciable number  of  sick  or  dead  rabbits 
recently  or  in  the  past  few  years.  If  the 
problem  is  disease,  nothing  can  be  done 
about  it.  Diseases  in  wildlife  run  their 
course,  aftei'  which  survivors  are  either 
immune  or  healthy. 

Predation  is  always  a factor  but  not  a 
significant  one  where  adequate  protec- 
tive habitat  is  available.  Such  habitat  is 
not  as  available  as  it  was  30  or  40  years 
ago.  The  price  of  raw  furs  has  put  more 
pressure  on  predators  than  ever  before. 
This,  however,  does  not  affect  hawks 
and  owls,  which  are  protected  by  federal 
law. 

Hunter  harvest  does  not  have  any  ef- 
fect on  the  size  of  a rabbit  population  the 
following  year.  This  is  obvious  in  south- 
central  Pennsylvania,  where  there  were 
good  rabbit  populations  prior  to  the  win- 
ters of  1976-77  and  1977-78.  The  1979 
population  was  greater  than  1978’s,  and 
1980  may  find  more  recovery  from  the 
winter  losses  of  two  years  ago.  Hope- 
fully, recovery  will  also  begin  in  other 
parts  of  Pennsylvania  in  1980. 
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Division  of  Land  Management  Report 

By  Jacob  I.  Sitlinger,  Chief 


Much  has  been  aceomplished 

lor  wildlilt*  througli  the  Division 
of  Land  Management  in  past  years,  and 
this  one  has  been  no  exception  despite 
the  pressures  of  inflation  and  the  need 
for  energy  conservation.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  adjust  some  of  our  programs  and 
services  in  the  years  ahead  to  meet  these 
challenges,  but  with  the  understanding 
and  support  of  Pennsylvania’s  sports- 
men, we  can  continue  to  benefit  wildlife 
in  the  manner  described  below. 

Forest  Management — 
Commercial  Sales 

To  the  end  of  February,  the  first  seven 
months  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  4,157 
acres  were  improved  for  wildlife 
through  commercial  timber  operations. 
This  improvement  work  involved  the 
removal  and  sale  of  if,938,7i7  board 
feet  of  sawlogs,  55,699  tons  of  pulpwood 
and  f8,893  cords  of  pulpwood.  The  sale 
of  these  products  returned  $f, 298, 990 
to  the  Game  Fund. 

Forest-wildlife  management  plans 
are  now  completed  for  227  separate 
Game  Lands,  consisting  of  1,056,500 
acres.  We  will  continue  to  progress  to- 
ward our  goal  of  detailed,  long-range 
management  plans  specifically  oriented 
to  wildlife  on  each  forested  Game 
Lands.  Plans  are  currently  underway  to 
update  many  of  the  existing  plans  that 
were  formulated  early  in  the  planning 
stage. 

Policies  were  recently  revised  in  an 
effort  to  provide  additional  fuel  wood  in 
areas  of  high  demand.  Due  to  the  de- 
mands placing  a greater  workload  on  our 
personnel,  the  price  per  five  cords  was 
also  revised  and  will  be  closely  moni- 
tored during  the  next  year  to  determine 
if  these  prices  are  consistent  with  the 
costs  to  administer  the  program. 

Game  Lands  Management 

Due  to  the  energy  crisis,  a great  many 
of  our  management  praetices  on  Game 


Lands  must  be  fully  review  ed  in  order  to 
conserve  all  types  of  energy  wherever 
possible.  Saving  energy  in  many  areas 
can  be  realized  without  ha\  iug  a detri- 
mental effect  on  w'ildlife  and  the  ben- 
efits to  sportsmen.  These  savings  can  be 
realized  by  more  efficient  planning  of 
work,  reduced  mowing  of  food  plots, 
and  greater  utilization  of  the  private  sec- 
tor, such  as  sharecropping  existing  food 
plots  wherever  possible. 

A total  of  2,944,000  tree  and  shrub 
seedlings  will  be  available  this  spring  for 
planting  to  improve  wildlife  habitat. 
These  seedlings  will  be  utilized  on  State 
Game  Lands,  other  state  and  federal 
lands,  and  by  private  cooperators  who 
allow  public  hunting  on  their  lands. 

In  1976  the  Game  Commission,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Fores- 
try, embarked  on  a concentrated  pro- 
gram to  improve  elk  habitat  on  State 
Game  Lands  14  and  adjoining  State 
Forest  Lands  to  prevent  crop  damage  in 
the  St.  Marys  area. 

This  past  year  the  Game  Commission 
planted  19  acres  of  small  grain,  plow'ed 
62  acres,  and  fertilized  81  acres  of  food 
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strips.  In  an  effort  to  provide  additional 
succnlent  vegetation,  110  acres  of  food 
strips  were  mowed  twice,  and  an  80- 
acre  clearcnt  to  provide  aspen  browse 
was  completed.  Another  110-acre  clear- 
cnt was  advertised,  and  cutting  is  in  pro- 
cess by  a private  contractor.  In  addition, 
a 163-acre  timber  stand  improvement 
and  13  acres  of  clearcnt  were  com- 
pleted. An  additional  20  acres  of  border 
cutting  was  accomplished  by  the  Food 
and  Cover  Corps.  Salt  blocks  again  were 
distributed  on  State  Game  Lands  and 
adjoining  state  lands.  These  were  heav- 
ily utilized  by  the  elk. 

The  Bureau  of  Forestry  completed  an 
80-acre  cutting  and  has  1 15  acres  of  sal- 
vage, plus  100  acres  of  improvement 
cufting,  scheduled  for  this  winter.  Since 
1976  the  elk  population  has  increased 
from  48  animals  to  a high  of  104,  as 
censused  in  January  1980. 

Land  Acquisition 

The  status  of  the  Project  70  acquisi- 
tion has  remained  static  since  our  last 
report.  To  complete  the  acquisition, 
there  remain  one  surface  condemna- 
tion and  a flowage  easement  condemna- 
tion to  be  settled.  Both  are  now  before 
the  Commonwealth  Court  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Pennsylvania. 

Since  our  last  report,  from  August  17, 

1979,  to  February  20,  1980,  the  Game 
Commission  has  accpiired  an  additional 
2,. 529  acres  in  12  counties  with  Game 
Fund  monies  for  $736,329. 

Lands  purchased  from  the  inception 
of  the  Game  Commission’s  acquisition 
program  in  1920  until  February  20, 

1980,  total  1,223,873  acres.  Total  cost 
was  $29,890,676. 

Land  Acquisition, 

Cost  Sharing 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  current 
fiscal  year,  the  Federal  Heritage  Con- 
servation and  Recreation  Commission, 
formerly  known  as  the  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation,  furnished  cost-sharing 
funds  in  the  amount  of  $161,085  for  the 


acquisition  of  additions  to  State  Game 
Lands  49,  Bradford  County;  State  Game 
Lands  158,  Blair  County;  and  State 
Game  Lands  170,  Perry  County.  The 
total  of  the  various  additions  was  1,864 
acres. 

Endangered  Species  Program 

Congress  has  renewed  the  En- 
dangered Species  Program  for  an  addi- 
tional three  years  and  has  approved 
$63,000  for  Pennsylvania  for  this  year. 

Special  Areas,  Waterfowl 
Hunting — 1979 

This  past  waterfowl  season  at  the 
Pymatuning  Waterfowl  Area,  the  goose 
harvest  was  higher  than  last  year,  while 
the  duck  harvest  was  down  slightly.  The 
goose  kill  rose  to  an  average  of  .60  birds 
per  hunter,  as  4,278  hunters  bagged 
2,636  geese  from  blinds,  while  2,099 
hunters  killed  1,336  ducks. 

At  the  Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Area,  the  goose  kill  was  down 
from  last  year.  A total  of  942  geese  were 
taken  by  3,120  hunters;  424  ducks  also 
were  taken,  164  of  which  were  killed  by 
233  hunters  using  the  duck  blinds. 

At  Pymatuning,  one  adult  was  taken 
to  each  juvenile  bird.  At  Middle  Creek, 
the  ratio  was  1.2  adults  to  each  imma- 
ture bird. 

Rights-of-Way, 

State  Game  Lands 

Effective  October  15,  1979,  the 
Commission  approved  an  increase  in 
the  rights-of-way  fees  that  had  been  in 
existence  since  1972.  The  Game  Com- 
mission’s licensing  program  states  that 
the  Commission  may  grant  licenses  for 
rights-of-way  over  lands  it  administers 
“when  such  grants  will  not  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Commission  adversely  affect 
game  protection  and  propagation  and 
shall  charge  for  such  license  fees  such 
remuneration  in  damages  as  the  Com- 
mission deems  the  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances warrant.  ” 
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The  Eastern  Coyote  — 


Pennsylvania’s  Not-So-New 

Animal 


By  Helen  McGinnis  and  Dr.  John  L.  George 


Black  is  turning  to  gray  on  a fall 

morning  somewhere  in  a remote 
part  of  Penn’s  Woods.  Barely  awake, 
yon  snuggle  down  in  your  sleeping  bag, 
savoring  the  softness  and  warmth.  Sud- 
denly a high-pitched,  quavering  howl 
drifts  down  from  the  ridge  above  you. 
Immediately  others  join  in,  and  for  a few 
seconds  the  woods  ring  with  a bedlam  of 
yips  and  howls.  Then,  just  as  suddenly, 
all  is  still.  A little  chill  of  excitement 
skitters  up  your  spine.  Coyotes!  In 
Pennsylvania? 

If  you  have  ever  seen  one  of  them 
alive,  consider  yourself  privileged,  be- 
cause coyotes  are  rare  in  Pennsylvania. 

Eastern  coyotes  are  about  the  size  of  a 
small  German  shepherd.  You  could  mis- 
take one  for  a mongrel  dog,  but  the 
bushy,  black-tmped  tail,  carried  low, 
and  tne  foxlike  face  with  its  narrow  muz- 
zle tells  you  it  is  not.  If  you  were  to 
examine  the  carcass  of  one,  you  would 
probably  notice  that  the  upper  canines 
(“fangs ’’)  are  longer  and  more  slender 
than  a dog’s.  A more  or  less  well-defined 
broad  band  of  whitish  hair  outlines  the 
black  lips.  Many  of  the  long  guard  hairs 
are  agouti-banded:  tipped  with  black, 
with  a band  of  white  or  light  tan  or  yel- 
low below,  then  a second  black  band, 
and  then  a white  or  near-white  band 
extending  to  the  root.  This  pattern  gives 
the  shoulders  a frosted  appearance. 
(Most  superficially  coyote-like  dogs 
have  only  two  or  three  bands.)  The  legs 
are  usually  a reddish  shade,  with  a black 
line  or  smudge  on  the  front  of  the  lower 
foreleg. 

Remains  in  cave  deposits  and  sites  of 
prehistoric  Indian  villages  tell  us  that 
coyotes  occurred  in  Pennsylvania  and 
elsewhere  in  the  East  during  the  Ice 
Age  and  perhaps  as  recently  as  a 


thousand  years  ago.  But  when  the  first 
white  settlers  arrived  in  Pennsylvania, 
they  found  only  wolves.  By  1910,  wolves 
had  been  eliminated  from  the  north- 
eastern states,  and  occasional  free- 
ranging  coyote-like  animals  had  begun 
to  appear.  At  least  three  inhabited  a re- 
mote area  on  the  Bedford- Blair  county 
line  between  1904-1908.  One,  shot  by  a 
farmer  in  1907,  was  wideK'  heralded  as 
the  last  wolf  in  the  state. 

Several  coyotes  lived  in  Clinton  and 
Centre  counties  between  1914  and 
1917.  One  was  shot  in  the  winter  of 
1919-20  in  Tompkins  County,  New 
York,  adjacent  to  Bradford  County; 
sportsmen  speculated  that  it  might  have 
come  from  Pennsylvania.  These  early 
coyotes  probably  were  imports  from  the 
West  that  escaped  or  were  deliberately 


Coyotes  occurred  in 
Pennsylvania  and 
elsewhere  in  the  East 
during  the  Ice  Age 


released,  or  their  direct  descendants. 
Coyotes  were  brought  in  as  pets,  for 
exhibit  in  menageries,  and  to  be  chased 
by  wolfhounds. 

Meanwhile,  wild  coyotes  were  gradu- 
ally extending  their  range.  About  1890 
they  occurred  no  farther  east  than  ex- 
treme western  Ontario.  South  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  they  inhabited  Illinois  and 
Indiana,  with  a few  possibly  living  as  far 
east  as  central  Ohio.  Generally  they 
were  associated  with  at  least  some 
prairie  habitat.  Heavily  forested  areas 
seem  to  have  been  the  exclusive  realm 
of  the  wolf  As  the  forests  were  logged 
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and  burned  and  resident  wolf  popula- 
tions were  decimated,  coyotes  began  to 
show  up  in  places  where  they  had  never 
been  seen  before.  The  first  coyote  on 
Michigan’s  Upper  Peninsula  was  taken 
in  1906.  Between  1919  and  1921  they 
reached  the  northern  tip  of  Lower 
Michigan  and  apparently  began  to  cross 
the  St.  Clair  River  into  southern  On- 
tario. Coyotes  also  moved  across  On- 
tario north  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Probably 
by  the  1930s,  and  certainly  by  the  1940s, 
the  coyote  was  established  in  Ontario, 
occurring  along  the  shores  of  Lake  On- 
tario and  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 
Quebec  recorded  its  first  coyote  in  1945. 
Some  coyotes  probably  crossed  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  Niagara  rivers  into  the 
United  States. 

Coyote-like  wild  canids  that 
zoologists  had  trouble  identifying  began 
to  appear  in  the  middle  1930s  in  the 
Adirondacks,  New  England,  and 
Pennsylvania.  Although  most  looked 
like  coyotes  (trappers  often  call  them 
"prairie  wolves’  or  " brush  wolves  ”), 
some  were  rufous  (red),  and  some  had 
skull  and  tooth  characters  recalling  dogs 
or  wolves.  Were  they  coyotes,  dogs  re- 
sembling coyotes,  or  hybrids  (coydogs)? 
The  specialists  did  not  agree.  Many  Eas- 
terners began  to  call  them  all  coydogs, 
even  those  that  were  indistinguishable 
from  typical  Western  coyotes. 

In  April  1960  a litter  of  five  wild  canid 
pups  was  dug  from  a den  in  southern 
New  Hampshire.  Helenette  and  Walter 
Silver,  employees  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Fish  and  Game  Department, 
reared  three,  embarking  on  an  eight- 
year  project.  Two  were  paired  and  had 
at  least  seven  litters  and  were  grandpa- 
rents of  another.  The  Silvers  carefully 
recorded  the  canids’  growth  and  be- 
havior. For  comparison,  they  reared 
and  bred  a pair  of  coyotes  from  Colorado 
and  observed  a captive  wolf. 

At  the  end  of  the  project,  most  of  the 
canids  were  sacrificed.  Harvard  Univer- 
sity zoologists  Barbara  Lawrence  and 
William  Bossert  studied  the  skulls  from 
the  Silvers’  canids  and  those  of  similar 
canids  killed  in  the  wild  in  Vermont, 
New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts. 
The  combined  evidence  demonstrated 
that  the  wild  canids  were  not  coydogs.  If 
they  had  been,  the  laws  of  genetics  dic- 


tate that  the  pups  born  to  the  sibling  pair 
would  have  lieen  variable  in  appearance 
and  behavior — some  resembling  dogs, 
others  Western  coyotes,  and  others  in- 
termediate. Instead,  they  all  looked  like 
large,  heavy-set,  dark-colored  coyotes. 
Statistical  analysis  of  skull  and  tooth 
proportions,  as  well  as  their  behavior, 
also  suggested  they  were  more  like 
Western  coyotes  than  dogs,  wolves,  or 
coydogs  bred  in  captivity.  The  four 
biologists  agreed  that  the  wild  canids 


The  wild  canids  were  a new 
kind  of  coyote  whose 
remote  ancestors  included 
both  wolves  and  dogs 


were  a new  kind  of  coyote  whose  remote 
ancestors  included  both  wolves  and 
dogs.  They  named  them  Eastern 
coyotes. 

Since  then,  the  Eastern-type  coyote 
has  been  recognized  as  the  predominant 
type  of  coyote  throughout  the  north- 
eastern United  States  and  southeastern 
Canada.  In  Pennsylvania,  New  Eng- 
land, southern  Ontario,  and  New  York 
(as  of  the  late  1950s),  the  average  year- 
ling or  adult  male  weighed  37  pounds, 
the  average  female,  33  pounds.  On  the 
Great  Plains,  where  coyotes  are 
medium-size,  males  average  30  pounds, 
and  females,  25  pounds.  Occasional  ex- 
ceptionally large  individuals  in  the 
Northeast  may  exceed  50  pounds,  but 
reports  of  60-  and  70-pound  " wolves  ” 
have  proved  false.  One  reason  that 
hunters  and  trappers  overestimate 
coyote  weights  is  that  coyotes  are  lightly 
built,  slender  animals  compared  to  most 
dogs  of  the  same  height.  In  the  winter, 
they  grow  a dense  undercoat  that  makes 
them  look  much  heavier  than  they  really 
are. 

How  did  northeastern  coyotes  ac- 
quire dog/wolf  characters"?  Apparently, 
as  young  coyotes  dispersed  (or  escaped 
or  were  released)  into  new  areas,  they 
had  trouble  finding  mates  of  their  own 
kind.  Some  settled  for  dogs  instead. 
Coydogs  that  have  been  reared  in  cap- 
tivity are  often  fertile.  They  are  variable 
in  size  and  appearance,  depending  on 
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the  breed  of  the  dog  parent.  Most  often 
they  are  black,  rufous,  black-and-tan,  or 
somewhat  coyotelike  in  color.  Fre- 
quently the  tail  tip,  chest,  belly,  chin  or 
toes,  or  some  combination  of  these,  are 
white.  Many  coydogs  would  be  indistin- 
guishable from  dogs  in  the  field.  When 
the  Silvers  crossed  a female  New  Hamp- 
shire coyote  with  a pure-bred  liver- 
and-white  pointer,  the  pups  were  all 
solid  black,  short-haired,  and  lop-eared. 

Wild  coydogs  are  most  likely  to  be  a 
significant  part  of  the  wild  canid  popida- 
tion  where  coyotes  are  present  but  un- 
common. Since  1968  coyotes  have  be- 
come well  established  in  Maine,  and 
coydogs  are  rarely  if  ever  found  there 
today.  However,  in  Pennsylvania, 
coyotes  and  dogs  still  cross.  We  iden- 
tified 12  out  of  99  skulls  of  coyote-like 
animals  taken  in  Pennsylvania  through 
early  1979  as  possible  or  probable 
coydogs  (defined  here  as  wild  canids 
that  seem  to  be  at  least  half  dog  geneti- 
cally). 

Some  biologists  have  questioned  if 
dog  characters  could  become  wide- 
spread in  coyote  popnlations  because  of 
discrepancies  in  the  breeding  cycles  of 
coyotes  and  first-generation  coydogs. 
Coyotes  and  wolves  can  breed  only  dur- 


COYOTES  EAT  a wide  assortment  of  foods 
including  meadow  voles,  cottontails  and  ap- 
ples, as  well  as  deer  entrails  discarded  by 
hunters,  etc. 


ing  the  winter  and  early  spring.  Dogs 
are  different;  bitches  usually  come  into 
heat  twice  a year  at  any  season,  and 
males  are  fertile  throughout  the  year. 
Many  captive  coydogs  mate  in  the  fall 
and  early  winter.  Resulting  pups  would 
be  born  in  January  and  February,  an 
undesirable  time  in  regions  where  win- 
ters are  severe.  Although  the  fertile 
periods  of  many  coydogs  and  coyotes  are 
thus  out  of  phase,  they  do  overlap  occa- 
sionally. 

This  overlap  seems  to  explain  the  pre- 
sence of  dog  characters  in  Eastern 
coyotes,  including  coat  colors  that  prob- 
ably do  not  occur  in  unhybridized 
Western  coyotes.  One  coyote  from 
Pennsylvania  was  reddish-blond, 
another  solid  blackish-brown  without 
the  white  lip  margins.  Both  these  color 
phases  occur  in  Maine  and  probably 
elsewhere  in  the  Northeast.  Another 
coyote  killed  in  our  state  was  black-and- 
tan. 

Ten  out  of  72  coyotes  from  Pennsyl- 
vania had  dewclaws  on  their  hind  feet. 
Some  in  New  York  and  Ontario  also 
have  them,  but  they  are  extremely  un- 
usual in  Western  coyotes.  We  looked  at 
more  than  700  skins  of  coyotes  from 
throughout  their  range  in  the  West,  and 
none  had  rear  dewclaws.  To  the  best  of 
our  knowledge,  they  do  not  occur  on 
North  American  wolves.  Dogs,  how- 
ever, are  often  born  with  dewclaws  on 
their  hind  feet;  they  are  usually  re- 
moved from  purebred  puppies  soon 
after  birth. 

Wild  canids  that  seem  to  be  first  gen- 
eration hybrids  ("coywolves”)  occur  in 
southern  Ontario  and  Quebec.  Coyotes 
and  wolves  captured  in  Ontario  have 
mated  in  captivity  on  two  different  occa- 
sions, producing  fertile  hybrids.  Wild 
hybrids  occur  mainly  on  the  fringes  of 
the  wolf’s  present  range.  Here  isolated 
coyotes  and  the  medium-size  wolves 
tween  the  two  species  are  often 
unfriendly — wolves  have  been  ob- 
served pursuing  and  killing  coyotes — 
but  " loneliness  ’ seemingly  can  break 
down  the  barriers  that  normally  prevent 
interbreeding.  Probably  only  small 
wolves,  including  the  so-called  Algon- 
(juin  type  of  southern  Ontario  and  prob- 
ably Quebec,  and  the  red  wolf  of  the 
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Gulf  states,  will  mate  with  coyotes.  Dif- 
ferences in  size  and  behavior  between 
coyotes  and  the  medium-size  wolves 
that  live  in  Minnesota,  on  Isle  Royale, 
and  in  northern  Ontario  are  probably 
too  great  to  allow  interbreeding. 

Coat  color  gives  us  no  clue  to  possible 
wolf  ancestry  in  Eastern  coyotes  be- 
cause Algonquin  wolves  in  Ontario  are 
always  the  typical  coyote/ wolf  gray.  The 
skulls  and  teeth  of  Eastern  coyotes  often 
look  wolllike  and  appear  to  be  so  in 
statistical  analyses  of  their  measure- 
ments. Some  larger  specimens  from  the 
northeastern  states  resemble  coywolves 


As  coyotes  turn  up  in 
new  areas,  they  receive  a 
mixed  welcome 


raised  in  captivity.  Dogs,  of  course,  are 
domesticated  descendants  of  the  wolf. 
In  dilute  form,  it  may  be  impossible  to 
determine  if  an  individual  coyote  in  the 
East  has  dog,  wolf,  or  both  in  its  remote 
ancestry. 

As  coyotes  turn  up  in  new  areas,  they 
receive  a mi.xed  welcome.  Great  delight 
on  the  part  of  some,  who  are  happy  to 
see  the  return  of  a large  canid  predator 
and  admire  its  intelligence  and  adapta- 
bility, or  who  look  foiAvard  to  trapping  it 
and  selling  its  pelt.  Keen  interest  on  the 
part  of  biologists  who  are  studying  its 
evolution  and  adaptation  to  new  envi- 
ronments in  the  East. 

Also  grave  concern.  "Do  coyotes  at- 
tack people?  ” is  one  frecpiently  asked 
question.  The  answer  is  no,  with  the 
exception  of  rare  rabid  animals.  For  that 
matter,  there  are  no  authenticated  in- 
stances of  unprovoked  attacks  by  wolves 
in  North  America,  either.  Like  bears, 
the  coyote’s  principal  contender  for  the 
title  of  Pennsylvania’s  smartest  animal, 
coyotes  can  become  panhandlers. 
Semi-tame  coyotes  sometimes  snap  and 
snarl  at  people  who  come  too  close  when 
they  are  eating. 

What  do  Eastern  coyotes  and  coydogs 
eat,  and  what  is  their  potential  impact 
on  livestock  and  game  species?  We 
identified  the  stomach  contents  of  37 
coyotes  and  seven  coydogs  killed  in 
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have  ever  seen  one  of  them  alive,  consider 
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Pennsylvania.  The  stomachs  of  15  con- 
tained deer  remains.  All  but  two  of  these 
15  had  been  killed  during  or  shortly 
after  deer  season,  and  the  deer  remains 
they’d  eaten  probably  consisted  primar- 
ily of  entrails,  heads  and  legs  discarded 
by  hunters,  or  wounded  deer  that  were 
not  recovered.  One  stomach  contained 
large  maggots  as  well  as  deer,  proving 
the  coyote  had  been  dining  on  carrion. 
Goyotes  have  been  seen  chasing  deer  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  probably  on  rare  oc- 
casions bring  them  down,  especially 
when  three  or  more  cooperate. 

Other  important  coyote  foods  in 
Pennsylvania  include  meadow  voles, 
cottontails,  and  apples.  One  of  the  fat- 
test coyotes  we  saw  had  been  trapped  on 
a garbage  dump.  One  coyote  s stomach 
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was  crammed  full  ot  the  hide  of  a Hol- 
stein cow,  while  the  scats  of  another 
contained  pig  hairs.  Both  meals  were 
probably  scavenged.  There  were  no 
sheep  remains.  Given  the  opportunity, 
coyotes  probably  can  take  a heavy  toll  of 
tree-ranging  ornamental  chickens  and 
ducks . 

Seven  female  coyotes  killed  between 
the  ages  ot  approximately  1 1 months  and 
21  months  had  not  conceived  during 
their  first  breeding  season.  If  they  are 
like  those  in  New  England,  they  proba- 
bly do  not  become  sexually  mature  until 
their  second  winter.  In  some  parts  of  the 
West,  coyotes  often  breed  before  they 
are  a year  old.  Mating  in  Eastern 
coyotes  seems  to  peak  in  February,  and 
most  litters,  averaging  six  or  seven 
pups,  are  born  in  April.  Males  assist  the 


Although  uncommon, 
the  coyote  cannot 
be  considered  an 
endangered  species 


females  in  caring  for  pups  and  teaching 
them  to  hunt.  By  fall  the  pups  are  ap- 
proaching adult  size,  and  at  least  some 
disperse  from  their  parents’  home  range 
in  search  of  an  area  of  their  own.  Some 
travel  long  distances.  A young  male  that 
had  been  ecpiipped  with  a radio  collar  in 
northern  New  York  was  shot  in  southern 
New  York,  130  miles  away. 

Although  we  do  not  know  how  many 
coyotes  currently  live  in  Pennsylvania, 
they  almost  certainly  are  not  as  abun- 
dant here  as  they  are  in  states  to  the 
north.  Our  records  show  that  between 
1974  and  early  1979  a minimum  of  13 
and  21  coyotes  and  coydogs  were  killed 
by  humans  each  year.  They  can  turn  up 
anywhere  in  the  state,  but  are  more 
abundant  across  the  northern  half  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  1975-76,  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Environmental 
Conservation  estimated  that  3,000 
coyotes  were  harvested  in  that  state. 
Most  were  taken  in  the  northern  sec- 
tion, but  they  are  becoming  more 
numerous  across  the  southern  tier.  An 
estimated  100  inhabit  Massachusetts.  In 
general,  the  number  of  coyotes  per 


square  mile  in  the  northeastern  states  is 
small  compared  to  their  density  in 
prime  habitat  out  West.  In  some  years 
as  many  as  40,000  are  taken  in  both  Kan- 
sas and  Nebraska. 

Why  have  coyotes  done  so  poorly  in 
Pennsylvania  in  comparison  to  New 
York.'^  The  white-tailed  deer  may  be  in- 
directly responsible.  Snowshoe  hares 
are  important  winter  food  for  coyotes  in 
other  forested  areas  in  the  northeastern 
and  Great  Lakes  states,  but  no  hare  re- 
mains were  identified  in  coyote 
stomachs  in  Pennsylvania.  Because  deer 
are  so  numerous  in  remote  forested 
areas  in  our  state,  they  reduce  the  un- 
derstory vegetation  that  hares  need  for 
food  and  cover.  Understory  also  helps 
conceal  coyotes  from  hunters.  Many 
deer  lead  to  many  deer  hunters  in 
Pennsylvania — more  than  in  any  other 
state.  Between  1934  and  1977,  when  it 
became  illegal  to  shoot  coyotes  during 
the  deer  seasons,  half  of  the  known  kills 
of  coyotes  in  Pennsylvania  were  by 
hunters  after  other  game,  mostly  deer. 

Although  uncommon,  the  coyote 
cannot  be  considered  an  endangered 
species.  Until  the  last  few  years,  most 
people  felt  it  should  be  eliminated  if 
possible.  However,  despite  persecu- 
tion, the  small  population  expanded  into 
the  southern  half  of  Pennsylvania  during 
the  middle  1950s.  Goyotes  began  to 
show  up  in  New  Jersey  in  the  early 
1950s,  just  before  they  reached  a tem- 
porary population  high  in  the  Poconos. 
(At  least  26  coyotes  and/or  coydogs  were 
taken  there  in  1956.)  During  the  past  10 
years  Eastern  coyotes  have  been  taken 
in  Maryland  and  West  Virginia.  Goyotes 
are  also  moving  into  the  southeastern 
states,  filling  the  void  left  by  the  near 
extermination  of  the  red  wolf.  It  is  prob- 
ably only  a matter  of  time  until  the 
coyote  occurs  on  the  faunal  lists  of  all  the 
Eastern  states. 


Ms.  McGinnis  studied  Pennsylvania 
coyotes  as  a graduate  student  of  Dr. 
George  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity. 

They  are  interested  in  hearing  of  any 
skulls  or  skins  of  coyote-like  canids  killed 
in  Pennsylvania  prior  to  1960.  Please 
send  any  such  information  to  Dr.  John  L. 
George,  4 Ferguson  Bldg.,  P.S.U.,  Uni- 
versity Park,  Pa.  16802. 
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Pennsylvania’s  “Cub  Law” 

Controversy 

By  Gary  L.  Alt 

PGC  Wildlife  Biologist 


SINCE  1925,  it  has  been  illegal  under 
Pennsylvania’s  Game  Law,  Section 
502,  to  harvest  bears  less  than  one  year 
old  (unless  otherwise  provided  by 
Commission  regulation).  However, 
there  is  evidence  that  such  a law  affords 
little  protection  to  young  bears.  Infor- 
mation was  collected  from  eastern  states 
on  the  percentage  of  harvest  mortality 
made  up  of  cubs  (bears  less  than  a year 
old)  from  areas  where  they  were  legal  as 
compared  to  where  they  were  not  (Table 
1).  This  information  is  summarized 
graphically  in  Figure  1,  which  shows  the 
average  and  range  of  percentages  of  har- 
vest mortality  made  up  of  cubs  in  the 
states  where  they  were  legal  and  where 
they  were  not.  There  was  no  significant 
difference  between  the  two  groups. 

In  New  York’s  southern  bear  range 
(Catskill  and  Allegheny  regions)  the 
harvesting  of  juvenile  bears  was 
legalized  in  1977.  An  average  of  7.0  per- 
cent of  the  bear  harvest  mortality  was 
made  up  of  cubs  before  legalization 
(1970-1975)  but  this  percentage 
dropped  to  6.2  in  the  two  harvests  after 
legalization.  The  above  statistics  appear 
to  indicate  that  the  illegal  status  of  cubs 
has  little  impact  on  reducing  their  mor- 
tality during  bear  hunting  seasons.  This 
is  probably  due  to  the  inability  of 
sportsmen  to  determine  the  age  of 
bears,  for  reasons  explained  below, 
prior  to  harvesting  them. 

Comparison  of  Pennsylvania 
With  Other  States 

In  an  effort  to  evaluate  Pennsylvania’s 
bear  management  program,  and  par- 
ticularly its  law  regarding  harvest  of 
young  bears,  comparative  information 
was  collected  from  other  eastern  states 
with  huntable  bear  populations  (Table 
2).  The  comments  in  this  section  refer  to 
the  data  in  Table  2. 


Pennsylvania’s  bear  management 
program  appears  to  be  uniciue  among 
the  eastern  states  in  several  ways.  Cubs 
are  legal  game  in  all  eastern  states  to  the 
north  of  Pennsylvania  and  illegal  in  all 
states  to  the  south.  Pennsylvania  is  the 
only  eastern  state  in  which  the  killing  of 
cubs  is  illegal  but  where  legality  is  based 
on  the  eruption  of  the  adult  canine 
tooth;  in  the  other  states,  a bear  is  consi- 
dered legal  regardless  of  its  age  if  it  ex- 
ceeds a certain  minimum  weight.  V\  hile 
Pennsylvania’s  criterion  is  more  accu- 
rate, it  is  impossible  to  use  in  a hunting 
situation. 

Mother  bears  traveling  with  young 
are  legal  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  all  states 
to  the  north  but  are  not  legal  in  any  of 
the  states  to  the  south.  Pennsylvania  is 
the  only  eastern  state  that  allows  the 
shooting  of  mother  bears  but  not  cubs. 

Pennsylvania  and  Georgia  are  the 
only  eastern  states  that  do  not  allow  any 
bears  to  be  taken  with  the  use  of  dogs. 
However,  the  states  to  the  north  of 
Pennsylvania  take  a relatively  small  per- 
centage of  their  harvest  with  the  use  of 
dogs  as  compared  to  the  southern  states. 

It  is  believed  that  hunting  bears  with 
dogs  allows  for  better  discrimination  be- 
tween legal  and  illegal  bears  because 
(piite  fre(iuently  the  bears  are  shot  from 
trees  where  they  are  clearly  visible  at 
relatively  close  range.  Also,  hunters 
who  run  bears  with  dogs  expend  consid- 
erable money  and  time  on  their  sport, 
usually  take  it  very  seriously,  and  are 
probably  better  at  discriminating  be- 
tween legal  and  illegal  bears  than  is  the 
average  stillhunter  who  has  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  observe  bears  as  fre- 
quently. 

There  is  evidence  to  indicate  that 
young  Pennsylvania  bears  are  presently 
growing  larger  than  in  other  states  and 
are  growing  larger  in  recent  years  here 
than  they  did  earlier  in  the  century.  The 
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Table  1 

Percentage  of  bear  harvest  mortality  made  up  of  cubs  in  eastern  states  which  keep 
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Range  (12.9-18,3)  (3.4-13.0)  (5. 4-7.0)  — (2.5-10.7)  (3.4-12.2) 

''New  York  legalized  the  taking  of  cub  bear.s  in  the  soiithei  n region  in  1977. 


Figure  1 
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legal  as  compared  to  where  they  were  not  legal. 


actual  dressed  weights  of  22  cubs  har- 
vested during  the  Pennsylvania  fall 
hunting  seasons  of  1935,  1936  and  1937 
averaged  only  48  pounds  and  ranged 
from  33  to  73  pounds  (Gerstell  1939).  In 
contrast,  during  the  1979  bear  season, 
the  actual  dressed  weights  ol  24  female 
cubs  averaged  79  pounds  (range,  54- 
110)  and  of  14  male  cubs  averaged  91 
pounds  (range,  70-110).  ,\ctual  live 
weights  of  8 male  cubs  taken  in  the  1979 
hunt  averaged  108  pounds  and  ranged 
from  85  to  126  pounds.  Dressed  weights 
of  9.8  percent  (25  of  2.54)  of  the  legal 
female  bears  harvested  and  weighed  in 
1979  were  less  than  100  pounds.  So  dur- 
ing hunting  seasons  male  cubs  are  fre- 
quently larger  than  many  of  the  legal- 
age  females.  Young-of-the-year  could 
probably  be  fairly  readily  discriminated 


when  Pennsylvania  s cub  law  was 
enacted,  but  conditions  have  changed. 

A greater  amount  of  food  available  to 
bears  (through  maturing  of  mast- 
producing  hardwood  forests  and  an  in- 
crease in  human  association)  may  be  an 
important  factor  causing  the  faster 
growth  rate  of  Pennsylvania  bears  in  re- 
cent years.  In  the  1930s,  many  of 
Penns\  lvania’s  hardwood  forests  were  at 
an  early  stage  of  regeneration  after 
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being  clearcut,  and  natural  foods  were 
probably  scarcer  than  in  recent  years. 

Rogers  (1976)  indicated  that  bears 
using  foods  provided  by  human  associa- 
tion generally  grow  considerably  larger 
than  those  that  do  not.  Since  the  1930s, 
Pennsylvania’s  bear  range  has  been  in- 
creasingly populated  by  humans.  Many 
of  these  people  regularly  place  large 
(juantities  of  foods  such  as  bread,  suet 
and  corn  in  their  backyards  to  lure  in 
bears  for  a variety  of  reasons  including 
pho  tography  and  entertainment. 
Movement  patterns  and  observations  of 
tagged  and  radio-instrumented  bears 
show  that  they  make  use  of  these  food 
stations,  particularly  when  natural  foods 
are  in  short  supply. 

Inability  to  Determine  Age 

The  inability  of  hunters  to  distinguish 
illegal  young  from  small  legal  bears  in 
the  field  is  one  important  factor  which 
favors  making  bears  of  all  ages  legal  dur- 
ing the  hunting  season.  The  size  com- 
parison between  mother  bears  and  cubs 
is  one  of  the  best  ways  to  differentiate 
between  young  and  adults  in  the  field, 
but  this  is  not  foolproof,  either.  When 
mother  bears  are  harvested  the  young 
often  scatter.  Other  hunters  then  see 
only  a single  bear  cub,  which  they  al- 
most always  think  is  much  larger  than  it 
is,  and  shoot  it.  Also,  telemetry  data 
indicate  that  occasionally  cubs  separate 
from  their  mothers  prior  to  the  hunting 
season,  so  are  traveling  by  themselves 
when  seen  by  hunters,  and  the  same 
problem  arises. 

Unreported  losses 

We  have  little  information  on  how 
many  cubs  are  shot  when  their  mothers 
are  harvested.  The  information  that’s 
available  is  discouraging.  Only  two 
radio-instrumented  females  traveling 
with  their  young  of  the  year  were  taken. 
A total  of  eight  cubs  accompanied  the 
two  females.  All  were  killed.  Three 
were  reported  by  the  guilty  hunters, 
and  five  were  not. 

This  raises  a serious  question  as  to 
how  many  illegal  young  and  small  legal 
bears  are  left  in  the  woods  because  tne 
persons  who  shot  them  do  not  want  to 
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risk  paying  a fine.  This  unreported  mor- 
tality also  makes  it  dilfieult  to  appraise 
the  impact  of  hunting  on  the  hear  re- 
source. 

Moral,  Legal  and  Biological 
Considerations 

The  legality  of  harvesting  cubs  is  not  a 
controversial  issue  from  a biological 
standpoint,  because  mortality  data  indi- 
cate that  young  bears  are  shot  whether 
they  are  legal  or  not.  It  appears  to  be 
more  of  a moral  controversy  than  any- 
thing. 

Some  people  feel  it  is  wrong  to  allow 
the  harvest  of  young  animals.  However, 
when  illegal  young  bears  are  indistin- 
guishable from  legal  bears  under  field 
conditions,  and  fines  must  be  paid  lor 
honest  mistakes,  it  becomes  a serious 
legal  problem.  Changing  regulations  to 
allow  the  harvest  of  younger  bears  will 
place  upon  the  individual  sportsman  the 
moral  decision  of  whether  or  not  he 
wishes  to  shoot  a cub  (in  those  cases 
where  they  are  distinguishable  from 
adults). 

If  the  harvesting  of  cubs  is  legalized  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  percentage  of  harvest 
mortality  made  up  of  these  young  bears 
might  increase.  However,  that  would 
not  necessarily  indicate  that  more  of 
them  are  being  killed;  it  might  only  in- 
dicate that  more  are  being  reported  in- 
stead of  being  left  in  the  woods. 

Reasons  for  Abolishment  of 
Cub  Law 

There  are  at  least  five  reasons  war- 
ranting the  legalization  of  cub  bears  in 
Pennsylvania:  (1)  The  present  regula- 
tion creates  an  enforcement  problem 


because  large  solitary  cubs  are  indistin- 
guishable from  small  legal  bears,  even 
by  e.xperts,  under  field  conditions;  (2) 
The  legality  of  harvesting  cubs  appears 
to  have  little  impact  on  their  mortality 
during  hunting  seasons,  with  about  the 
same  percentage  being  shot  where  they 
are  not  legal  as  where  they  are  legal;  (3) 
A management  program  suff  ers  from  the 
unknown  extent  of  mortality  which  oc- 
curs where  illegal  and  small  legal  bears 
are  left  in  the  woods  and  unreported;  (4) 
The  loss  of  bears  left  in  the  woods  and  of 
those  confiscated  at  check  stations  is  a 
waste  of  a valuable  resource;  (5)  There  is 
something  to  be  said  for  moral  and  ethi- 
cal damage  to  both  well-meaning 
sportsmen  and  to  the  Game  Commis- 
sion when  sportsmen  are  prosecuted  at 
check  stations  where  they  observe  an 
officer  of  the  Game  Commission  in- 
specting the  teeth  to  determine 
legality — an  aging  technique  unavaila- 
ble to  the  sportsman  prior  to  the  time  he 
shoots. 
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Editor’s  Note:  In  their  April  meeting,  the  Game  Commissioners  approved, 
as  part  of  the  tentative  seasons  and  bag  limits,  a tentative  change  in 
regulations  to  allow  the  harvest  of  bears  less  than  a year  old  during  the 
proposed  1980  bear  season.  A final  decision  will  be  made  at  a later 
meeting  and  will  be  publicized  shortly  thereafter. 
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T WASN’T  UNTIL  after  retirement 
that  I got  to  know  my  first  long-eared 
owls.  A family  of  them,  in  fact.  I’d  always 
had  a camp  on  Lake  Erie  for  vacations, 
usually  weekends,  or  as  a spot  to  get 
away  to  during  a winter  break.  But  those 
visits  were  always  short,  often  with  a 
number  of  others  around.  Retirement 
gave  me  time  for  long  stays  and 


heavy  amphibian  in  its  talons.  Hew  in 
sort  of  a drunken  circle,  and  then  carried 
its  prey  to  a long-abandoned  crow’s  nest 
near  my  cabin.  I couldn’t  see,  but  I 
could  hear  that  the  bird  was  welcomed 
in  the  nest  by  hungry  young — young  I 
hadn’t  been  aware  of 

I was  up  betimes  the  next  morning. 
From  an  extension  ladder  propped 


THE  LONG-EARED  OWL 

By  Carsten  Ahrens 


heightened  my  appreciation  of  the 
woods,  shore,  lake,  and  of  a number  of 
wild  creatures  of  those  habitats. 

The  death  of  a friendly  toad  led  to  my 
meeting  with  the  long-eared  owl.  On 
dark  nights  I needed  my  gas  lantern 
when  I went  to  the  pier  to  check  the 
boats.  On  several  evenings  I noticed  I 
was  being  followed  about  by  a fat  Ameri- 
can toad.  When  the  lantern  was  put 
down,  there  would  soon  be  a variety  of 
insects  attracted  to  its  beam,  and  the 
toad  would  hop  up  and  pick  them  off  one 
after  another  with  great  skill.  I’d  squat 
down  to  watch  his  technique.  His 
tongue  traveled  too  fast  for  me  to  see, 
but,  to  judge  by  published  descriptions, 
he  evidently  hit  an  insect  with  the  sticky 
tip,  pulled  the  bug  inside,  rubbed  off 
the  victim  on  two  projections  on  the  roof 
of  his  mouth,  and  swallowed  it.  The  pro- 
cess seemed  to  be  aided  by  his  black  and 
gold  eyes  that  gleamed  and  then  disap- 
peared during  the  act. 

One  evening,  I knelt  to  watch  his 
table  manners.  My  weight  was  on  my 
right  knee  and  my  left  foot  was  im- 
mediately behind  the  toad.  Suddenly  I 
was  aware  that  a bird  had  moved  sound- 
lessly and  swiftly  to  the  very  spot  where 
the  toad  had  been.  The  amphibian, 
however,  had  somehow  been  warned  of 
impending  danger  and  had  hopped 
under  my  cuff  and  up  my  trouser  leg 
where  he  squatted  clammy  and  quiet  on 
my  shin,  well  out  of  sight.  I shook  him 
out  and  went  about  my  business.  The 
toad  followed  and  went  on  feeding  at 
every  opportunity.  But  his  luck  ran  out 
later  in  the  evening.  The  bird  caught  the 


against  the  cabin  s chimney,  I used 
binoculars  to  view  the  oak  where  friend 
toad  had  been  carried  the  night  before. 
The  old  nest,  older  than  the  cabin,  was 
sturdily  constructed  and  rested  on  two 
broad  limbs  close  to  the  trunk  of  a great 
swamp  white  oak.  Just  above  the  nest 
was  a cavitv  where  some  ancient  storm 
had  yanked  off  a limb.  In  this  recess  was 
one  of  the  owls;  the  other  was  just  below 
in  the  crow  s nest,  which  had  been 
somewhat  revamped.  The  old  nest  was 
perhaps  two  feet  across;  the  owJ  s nest 
was  somewhat  smaller  and  just  off- 
center  in  the  older  habitation.  It  was 
lined  with  feathers,  probably  from  the 
birds  that  had  supplied  them  with  food. 
It  also  contained  numerous  fibers  pulled 
from  the  wild  grapevines  which  grew  to 
prodigious  heights  in  the  area. 

The  nest  was  occupied  by  four  young 
owls.  All  differed  in  size,  for  an  egg  is 
laid  every  other  day  and  incubation  be- 
gins on  the  day  the  first  one  is  laid.  One 
egg,  oval,  white,  and  unspotted,  lay  out 
of  the  center  nest.  Evidently  it  had 
proved  infertile,  had  been  abandoned 
and  pushed  aside.  The  youngest  bird 
was  still  quite  helpless.  The  three  older 
siblings  were  inactive  and  sluggish.  All 
were  clothed  in  thick,  gray  down;  in  no 
way  did  they  resemble  the  parents. 

None  of  the  farmers  about  my  camp, 
nor  the  anglers  I frequently  met, 
seemed  to  know  anything  about  this 
species  of  owl  even  though  it  has  been 
reported  from  most  of  the  United 
States,  central  Canada,  and  central 
Mexico.  Everyone  was  acquainted  with 
the  little  gray  or  brown  screech  owl. 
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undoubtedly  because  of  its  zany,  weird 
cry;  with  the  great  horned  owl  and  its 
loud,  blood-curdling  taunts;  the  great 
barred  owl  and  its  eight  hoots;  and  the 
, monkey-faced  or  barn  owl  with  its  hiss- 

ing sounds.  The  long-eared  owl  is  prob- 
ably just  as  common  but  is  so  very  noc- 
turnal it  is  rarely  seen  during  the  day; 

iand  while  my  family  of  long-ears  proved 
to  have  a number  of  different  calls,  all 
I were  so  soft  they  were  apt  to  be  lost  in 

I other  forest  sounds.  I noticed  the 
farmers  weren’t  acquainted  with  the 
numerous  flying  squirrels  either,  and 
’ probably  for  the  same  reasons.  These 

1 cunning,  round-eyed,  nimble  woodland 

sprites  are  nocturnal  and  quiet. 

I Only  three  of  our  eastern  owls  have 

I tufts  of  feathers  which  can  be  erected 

: like  the  crest  on  a cardinal  or  titmouse. 

Our  largest,  the  great  horned  owl,  and 
S the  little  screech  owl  have  these  ear-like 
projections  that  stand  at  the  sides  of  the 
i head,  giving  the  birds  a rather  square- 

I headeJ  appearance.  The  medium-sized 

I (about  the  size  of  a crow)  long-eared  owl 

i erects  its  tufts  close  together  in  the 

center  of  its  head.  So,  in  size  and 
i silhouette,  the  three  species  are  easily 

; told  apart. 

I Shortly  iifter  I located  the  nest,  I got 

\ to  know  one  of  the  owls  even  better.  I 
\ suspect  it  was  the  male  for  at  this  time  its 

) mate  was  on  the  nest  covering  the  two 

I smaller  siblings. 

j For  some  time,  shortly  after  lunch,  I 
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had  been  aware  of  a noisy  commotion 
about  a hundred  yards  away  from  the 
cabin.  It  increased  in  decibels  until  I 
finally  left  my  typewriter  to  investigate. 
For  some  reason  this  most  nocturnal  of 
owls  was  away  from  his  dim  cavity  and 
was  sitting  in  the  bright  sunlight  on  a 
spur  jutting  from  a thorny  honeylocust 
tree.  At  least  200  red-winged  blackbirds 
were  holding  a protest  meeting.  I’ve 
never  seen  more  angry  feathered  indi- 
viduals. 

Good  Solid  Perch 

The  owl  had  a good  solid  perch  against 
the  tree  trunk  and  there  was  no  place 
nearby  for  the  angry  birds  to  sit.  One 
after  another  they  would  fly  screaming 
toward  the  enemy  as  if  each  would  tear 
offhis  head.  But  all  the  owl  had  to  do  was 
to  turn  his  head  and  direct  at  them  the 
baleful  stare  of  his  black-pupiled  yellow 
eyes.  Their  courage  invariably  failed 
and  they  fluttered  away  in  confusion. 
But  all  through  the  afternoon  their  futile 
abuse  continued.  The  owl  surely  exer- 
cised his  neck,  but  I don’t  think  he  lost  a 
feather.  When  the  sun  neared  the  hori- 
zon, the  besieging  redwings  in  twos  and 
threes  left  the  scene  to  find  roosts  for  the 
night  in  the  cattails.  A few  die-hards 
remained  to  scream  at  the  owl  long  after 
their  usual  bedtime. 

The  diet  of  long-eared  owls  is  said  to 
be  80-90  percent  rodent,  but  after  this 
exhibition,  I’m  tempted  to  think  that 
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said  diet  must  also  have  included  many 
redwings  lifted  in  the  dead  of  night  from 
their  perches  by  the  long-eared  owls. 

From  my  ladder  vantage  point,  the 
owl  family  was  easily  observed.  The  old 
birds  looked  identical.  They  were  gray, 
thickly  marked  with  brown  lines  down 
the  undersides,  and  heavily  flecked  with 
brown  down  the  back  of  the  head,  wings 
and  tail.  The  eye-disks  were  tan  with 
white  arcs  that  curved  inward  on  either 
side  of  the  beak.  The  young  were  com- 
pletely clad  in  wooly  gray  for  the  first  six 
weeks  and  then  slowly  took  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  mature  parents.  As  the 
siblings  grew  older,  their  early  listless- 
ness disappeared  and  they  became  ac- 
tive, often  leaving  the  nest  to  climb 
about  the  limbs  of  the  oak. 

On  one  occasion  I put  the  ladder 
against  their  oak  in  order  to  snap  a pic- 
ture. One  of  the  adults  flew  about  my 
head,  clacking  its  beak  angrily.  The 
other  flew  to  the  ground  where  it,  much 
like  a beleaguered  quail  or  killdeer, 
feigned  a broken  leg,  stumbling  about  in 
an  attempt  to  lead  me  away  from  the 
tree.  Meanwhile  the  young  ones  puffed 
themselves  up  and  hissed  at  me,  then 
climbed  to  s^ety  in  the  branches.  All 
grunted  and  squealed  indignantly. 

At  first  their  food,  mostly  rodents  but 
occasionally  night-flying  insects  and 
small  birds,  were  jerked  to  pieces  by  the 
parents,  and  the  youngsters  swallowed 
the  pieces  without  much  ado.  By  the 
sixth  week,  they  simply  downed  an  en- 
tire rodent — a white-footed  mouse,  for 
instance — leaving  the  job  of  its  break- 
down entirely  to  the  inner  organs  and 
their  strong  digestive  juices.  What 
couldn’t  be  absorbed  (bones,  fur,  feath- 
ers) was  regurgitated  and  dropped  over 
the  edge  of  the  nest. 

I was  probably  responsible  for  the 
death  of  the  youngest  owl.  A neighbor’s 
cat  followed  him  one  day  when  he  vis- 
ited the  cabin,  and  I made  the  mistake  of 
iving  the  feline  food.  She  became  a 
aily  visitor.  One  day  when  I returned 


A TAX-DEDUCTIBLE  contribution  of  $5  or 
more  will  bring  you  the  decal  shown  above, 
an  embroidered  jacket  patch,  and  informa- 
tion on  the  Game  Commission’s  new  pro- 
gram, “Working  Together  for  Wildlife,” 
whose  purpose  is  managing  all  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s mammals  and  birds,  not  just  game. 
Won’t  you  help?  Order  from  GAME  NEWS. 


from  fishing,  I found  her  playing  with 
the  owlet.  How  it  had  fallen  into  the 
cat’s  clutches  I have  no  theory;  but  when 
I rescued  the  bird,  its  throat  and  abdo- 
men were  so  lacerated  that  it  died  in  less 
than  an  hour  despite  my  efforts. 

The  three  other  nestlings  were  soon 
flying,  but  they  always  returned  to  the 
haven  of  the  old  cavity  and  nest.  They 
would  leave  with  the  old  birds  after  sun- 
set and  be  gone  all  night.  The  beam  of 
my  flashlight  would  show  a deserted 
oak,  but  they  would  be  back  before  sun- 
rise. 

Migration  time  seemed  to  mean  noth- 
ing to  them,  and  I always  saw  one  or 
more  of  them  on  each  winter  visit  I 
made  to  camp. 

The  long-eared  ones  surely  made 
camp  a more  interesting  place,  yet  if  it 
hadn’t  been  for  a warty  toad,  I might  not 
have  realized  they  were  neighbors. 
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FIELD  NOTES 


The  Need  is  Great 

BUTLER  COUNTY— Throughout 
the  year  I receive  requests  to  put  on 
programs  for  civic  groups,  fraternal  or- 
ganizations, scouting,  schools,  etc. 
While  it  is  impossible  to  honor  all  these 
requests,  I make  a special  effort  to  talk  at 
the  schools  in  my  district.  I cannot  think 
of  anything  more  rewarding  than  speak- 
ing to  young  people  on  the  need  for 
hunting  and  trapping.  They  are  eager  to 
learn  and  need  the  exposure  to  get  both 
sides  of  the  picture.  I am  thankful  we 
have  teachers  who  allow  me  to  share  my 
knowledge  with  their  students. ^ — DGP 
Larry  P.  Heade,  Butler. 


i Century  of  Protection 

i DAUPHIN  COUNTY— This  country 

j is  entering  its  second  century  of  law  en- 
I forcement  in  the  out-of-doors.  New 
: Hampshire  and  California  had  the  first 

I game  wardens  in  1878.  Thirty-one  states 
had  wardens  by  the  turn  of  the  century. 

; All  states  today  regulate  hunting  and 

fishing  in  various  degrees.  A bit  of  trivia 
you  can  use  when  the  conversation  gets 
dull.— DGP  Gary  W.  Packard,  Mil- 
lersburg. 
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Crime  Does  Not  Pay 

ERIE  O WARREN  COUNTIES— 
During  the  1980  beaver  season,  I 
trapped  three  beavers  from  a damage 
problem  area.  I took  them  to  a local  fur 
buyer  to  have  them  pelted  and 
stretched.  Shortly  after  1 left,  the  buyer 
called  to  inform  me  that  someone  had 
stolen  one  of  the  beavers.  Between  the 
time  I left  the  fur  buyer  and  the  time  I 
got  his  call,  1 had  tagged  a beaver  for  a 
man  and  I found  he  already  had  pre- 
sented it  to  the  buyer.  With  assistance 
from  the  State  Police,  our  investigation 
revealed  that  this  man  stole  the  beaver. 
When  confronted,  he  confessed  to  steal- 
ing the  beaver,  and  to  prove  it’s  a small 
world,  I had  a warrant  for  this  same 
person  for  $240  for  a violation  commit- 
ted in  the  recent  deer  season.  The  de- 
fendant’s last  words  were  T sure  wish  I 
hadn’t  taken  that  beaver.” — DGP 
George  E.  Gibson,  Corry. 


Positive  Feedback 

LEBANON  COUNTY— Last  August  I 
presented  a program  at  the  Lebanon 
County  Conservation  School.  Part  of  the 
program  was  on  trapping.  I presented 
the  basic  rules  and  regulations  for  trap- 
ping, and  Henry  Forry,  a member  of 
District  11  Trappers  Association,  talked 
about  trapper  ethics  and  demonstrated 
how  to  make  a couple  of  sets.  Unfortu- 
nately, during  this  last  trapping  season 
Henry  was  hospitalized  and  couldn’t 
enjoy  his  sport.  But  he  said  his  spirits 
were  lifted  when  a student  from  the  con- 
servation school  came  up  to  him  at  the 
Lebanon  County  fur  sale,  showed 
Henry  a couple  of  raccoons  and  a few 
muskrats  he  had  caught  using  Henry’s 
methods,  than  thanked  him  for  the 
instruction. — DGP  Gary  W.  Smith, 
Lebanon. 
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Slobs  of  the  Year 

Every  year  vve  lose  land  that  has  been 
open  to  hunting  in  the  past.  Some  of  this 
is  due  to  slob  hunters.  I’m  sure,  and 
some  to  other  causes  and  reasons.  I give 
you  the  following  example  and  you  can 
be  the  judge:  While  working  one  of  our 
Farm-Game  Projects  recently,  the  Food 
and  Cover  crew  noticed  that  one  of  our 
cooperators  had  his  farm  posted  against 
hunting.  Further  investigation  revealed 
that  some  true  sportsmen  had  taken  an 
invalid  friend  hunting  during  deer  sea- 
son. They  put  their  buddy  on  stand,  in  a 
wheelchair,  and  went  to  put  on  a drive 
for  him.  The  wheelchair  hunter  killed  a 
deer,  hut  before  his  friends  could  come 
to  his  assistance  some  slobs  made  off 
with  his  deer.  These  slobs  not  only 
caused  this  farm  to  he  posted,  hut  cer- 
tainly won  the  " Slob  Hunters  of  the 
Year  Award  ”! — FMO  Chester  Harris, 
Athens. 


Justice  Needs  Participation 

BRADFORD  COUNTY— Another 
example  of  how  the  SPORT  program  is 
really  working;  Information  was  re- 
ceived from  a local  farmer  about  two 
boys  killing  turkeys  in  closed  season. 
After  the  investigation,  the  parties  in- 
volved requested  a hearing  and  had  one. 
They  were  found  guilty,  thanks  to  a wit- 
ness who  was  interested  enough  to  stick 
to  his  guns  and  testify,  not  only  before 
the  district  magistrate  but  also  at  the 
county  court.  Hats  off  to  you,  friend, 
and  a big  thanks  from  the  SPORTsmen 
of  Bradford  County. — DGP  E.  N.  Gal- 
lew,  Wyalusing. 


Avert  Tragedy 

BUCKS  COUNTY— Every  year 
tragedy  strikes  in  the  form  of  a hunting 
accident.  It  seems  that  every  summer 
someone  is  shot  in  mistake  for  a ground- 
hog. If  you  are  a chuck  hunter,  make 
double  sure  of  your  target  and  backstop. 
If  you  are  going  afield  this  spring  and 
summer,  don’t  be  a target — wear  a 
fluorescent  orange  hat! — DGP  David  R. 
Koppenhaver,  Trumbauersville. 


Reluctant  to  Go 

MERCER  COUNTY — At  the  close  of 
the  hunting  and  trapping  season,  I re- 
leased a raccoon  that  had  been  confis- 
cated before  the  season.  After  scratch- 
ing at  my  back  door  and  trying  to  get  in 
the  house  for  several  hours,  the  raccoon 
decided  to  find  a warm  place  to  sleep. 
He  went  to  m\  beagle’s  house,  evicted 
her,  and  bedded  down  for  the  night. 
The  next  day  I evicted  him.  Then  the 
raccoon  and  the  dog  reached  an  under- 
standing and  shared  the  dog  house  for 
the  next  few  days.  Then  we  had  a partial 
thaw  and  the  ’coon  finally  departed  for 
parts  unknown. — DGP  James  j. 
Donatelli,  Mercer. 

Helping  Hands 

W ASHINGTON  CO GNTY— Recent- 
K’  Deputy  Gregorski  was  called  about  an 
injured  deer  on  Route  22  near  the  W est 
Virginia  line.  When  he  arrived  at  the 
scene  he  discovered  that  the  Weirton 
rescue  scpiad  had  already  been  there 
and  had  administered  first  aid  to  the 
deer,  which  was  wrapped  in  three  to- 
wels and  covered  by  two  blankets.  Both 
Deputy  Gregorski  and  Officer  Camp  of 
Hanover  Towmship  Police  Department, 
who  investigated  the  accident,  admitted 
this  was  the  first  medical  assistance  they 
have  received  on  one  of  these  calls.  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  Weirton  ambu- 
lance service  for  their  cooperation  and 
assistance,  even  though  the  patient 
didn’t  pull  through. — DGP  Jack  Sic- 
kenberger,  Houston. 
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which  Half  Were  You? 

TIOGA  COUNTY — Every  year  fol- 
lowing the  hunting  and  trapping  sea- 
sons, "experts”  from  many  fields  of  en- 
deavor become  “wildlife  managers.  ” 
Criticism  of  hag  limits,  season  dates, 
antlerless  allocations,  etc.,  is  easy  to 
hear  because  Joe  did  not  get  a buck  or 
Sam  did  not  shoot  his  limit  of  grouse 
every  day.  Now  we  find  out  that  of  those 
deer  hunters  who  were  successful,  only 
50-60  percent  bothered  to  fill  out  and 
mail  a report  card  to  the  agency  charged 
with  wildlife  management.  Of  success- 
ful turkey  hunters,  less  than  50  percent 
reported.  In  your  business,  how  profes- 
sional could  you  be  with  only  half  of  the 
information  needed  for  management? 
Maybe  next  year  half  of  yon  will  do  your 
part.  Thanks  to  the  other  half,  who  did 
more  than  complain. — LM  Dave 
Brown,  Westfield. 


BRADFORD  COUNTY— One  even- 
ing Gordon  Schambacher  of  East  Point, 
Tioga  County,  was  on  his  way  home 
when  a red  fox  darted  out  in  front  of  his 
vehicle.  He  hit  the  brakes  and  stopped. 
Eooking  back,  he  could  see  the  fox  lying 
in  the  middle  of  the  road.  He  backed  up 
and  got  out  of  his  vehicle,  but  the  only 
thing  he  found  was  a fox  tail.  It  seems 
that  the  fox  was  only  stunned  and  Gor- 
don had  backed  onto  its  tail  just  as  the 
fox  made  a hasty  exit.  I’ll  bet  that 
smarted! — DGP  William  A.  Bower, 
Troy. 


Before  the  Bell 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY— On  the 
last  day  of  February  I witnessed  two 
ring-necked  pheasants  fighting  for  ter- 
ritorial rights  in  a w'ind-swept  cornfield 
during  a snowstorm.  Spring  arrived  a 
little  earh  this  year. — DGP  Eugene 
Utech,  Boiling  Springs. 


Dedicated  Servant 

UNION  COUNTY — On  February  8, 
the  Game  Commission,  the  public  and 
all  wildlife  lost  a champion.  Thomas  B. 
Hoffman,  who  for  forty-nine  years  had 
w'orked  for  nature’s  benefit,  turned  in 
his  badge  to  join  forces  with  the  One 
above.  Tom  started  his  professional 
career  with  the  Game  Commission  in 
19.31  as  a Food  & Cover  Corps 
employee;  he  served  as  acting  game  pro- 
tector in  Union  County  ft)r  two  years  in 
the  ’40s,  and  he  was  still  an  active  dep- 
uty game  protector  when  his  subpoena 
was  issued.  Farewell,  old  friend!  Our 
loss  is  heaven’s  gain. — DGP  Bernie 
Schmader,  Millmont. 


Whom  Do  You  Believe? 

LEHIGH  COUNTY— When  you  see 
game  protectors  sitting  by  displays  at 
various  shows,  you  may  think  the 
answers  to  all  those  cpiestions  from 
sportsmen  come  easy.  That’s  just  not  so! 
Gonsider  the  following:  At  the  Eastern 
Sports  Show  in  Harrisburg,  I was  ques- 
tioned by  a pair  of  hunters  about  closing 
“ doe”  season  in  a particular  southcentral 
county.  It  seems  their  club  normally 
gets  about  twelve  deer  and  this  year 
they  had  only  one.  “ There’s  just  no  more 
deer  around  to  hunt!  ” As  these  fellows 
walked  away,  another  sportsman  who 
had  not  heard  this  conversation  walked 
up  to  the  display  and  asked  the  same 
(piestion  about  the  same  county.  But 
this  man’s  concern  came  from  the  fact 
that  where  he  hunts  there  were  more 
deer  seen  and  shot  than  he  could  ever 
remember.  He  felt  too  many  deer  were 
being  killed  and  the  herd  would  proba- 
bly suffer.  Oh,  my,  here  comes  Exced- 
rin  Headache  Number  628. — DGP 
Warren  Q.  Stump,  Germansville. 
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BLAIR  COUNTY — Despite  the  mild 
winter,  complaints  have  not  eased  off. 
The  main  problem  this  winter  was 
skunks.  We  were  unable  to  trap  a skunk 
which  took  up  housekeeping  in  the 
crawlway  under  an  old  garage.  After  re- 
peated attempts  to  trap  the  animal,  the 
landowner  chose  to  fight  fire  with  fire. 
Three  nights  in  a row  he  sprayed  the 
space  with  household  ammonia.  At  that 
point  the  skunk  smell  was  gone,  and  so 
was  the  skunk. — DGP  Larry  Harshaw, 
Hollidaysburg. 

Ain’t  It  the  Truth! 

CENTRE  COUNTY— This  past  win- 
ter in  central  Pennsylvania  was  one  of 
the  mildest  on  record.  I hope  the  snow- 
less weather  helped  some  species  of 
wildlife  whose  population  levels  are  on 
the  low  side.  But  one  thing  is  certain — I 
sure  picked  a poor  year  to  buy  a pair  of 
cross-country  skis! — DGP  George 
Mock,  Goburn. 

Latest  Fashion 

LUZERNE  COUNTY— 1 turned  on 
the  TV  to  watch  the  winter  Olympic 
games  and  caught  the  last  few  minutes  of 
a disco  dancing  show.  I was  pleasantly 
surprised  to  see  a young  man  wearing  a 
blaze  orange  vest  while  dancing.  To 
those  few  hunters  who  still  won’t  wear 
it — it’s  now  “in,”  so  get  with  it,  wear 
blaze  orange  and  help  reduce  hunting 
accidents  even  further. — DGP  Bob 
Nolf,  Gonyngham. 


Pros  & Cons 

LYCOMING  COUNTY— Late  winter 
is  a time  which  dedicated  beaver  trap- 
pers await  from  year  to  year.  Late  winter 
is  also  a time  dedicated  conservation  of- 
ficers hope  some  relief  from  beaver 
damage  complaints  will  come  from  suc- 
cessful beaver  trappers.  It’s  hard  to  be- 
lieve such  a small  animal  can  be  the 
center  of  so  much  excitement  for  beaver 
lovers  and  the  cause  of  so  many 
headaches  for  people  sustaining  real 
property  damage,  such  as  flooded  fields 
and  blocked  drainage-ways.  I wonder  if 
this  animal  has  any  sense  of  the  con- 
troversy his  actions  cause,  not  just  in 
late  winter  but  all  year  around. — DGP 
Dennis  Dusza,  S.  Williamsport. 


ADAMS  COUNTY — Abbottstown — 
“Believe  it  or  not  ” — the  local  police  ob- 
served the  guy  circle  the  bank  in  his  car 
two  or  three  times  in  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon.  They  noticed  he  was  wearing 
a ski  mask.  Upon  stopping  him  they 
found  a loaded  firearm  in  the  car.  What 
was  he  doing?  He  said  that  he  was  hunt- 
ing groundhogs! 

Gettysburg — “Believe  it  or  not  ” — at 
2:30  a.m.  the  local  police  called  and 
asked  me  to  come  downtown.  They  had 
stopped  a car  after  observing  the  two 
occupants  riding  through  various  back 
alleys  several  times  and  acting  suspici- 
ously. Two  loaded  shotguns  were  found 
in  the  car.  What  were  they  doing?  Well, 
they  said  they  were  hunting  deer! — 
DGP  Larry  Haynes,  Gettysburg. 
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TIOGA  COUNTY— On  the  second 
day  of  beaver  trapping  season,  one  of  my 
deputies  checked  some  untagged  traps. 
The  deputy  pulled  the  traps  and  left  my 
phone  number  at  the  trap  site.  That 
evening  I received  a call  from  a young 
man  who  claimed  the  traps  belonged  to 
him.  When  informed  that  his  traps  were 
not  tagged,  he  replied  that  he  was  so 
excited  about  going  trapping  that  he  for- 
got his  tags  and  he  thought  it  would  be 
all  right  at  each  trap  site  to  write  his 
name  in  the  snow. — DGP  Steve 
Gehringer,  Govington. 


Feather  Whose  Nest? 

BUTLER  COUNTY— Food  & Gover 
Gorps  members  and  I recentlv  built  an 
eagle  nest  on  State  Game  Lands  95  in  an 
eftort  to  attract  a nesting  pair  of  bald 
eagles.  We  saw  an  eagle  here  during  the 
past  several  spring  and  fall  migrations 
and  hope  we  can  induce  a pair  to  stay. 
While  hanging  on  with  one  hand  and 
hammering  with  the  other,  about  65  feet 
from  the  ground  in  the  top  of  a dead  oak, 
among  branches  no  thicker  than  my 
wrist,  I got  to  wondering  about  the  cri- 
tics of  hunting,  trapping  and  wildlife 
management.  One  of  their  main  com- 
plaints is  that  we  do  things  in  wildlife 
management  only  to  feather  our  own 
nest.  Here  is  one  nest  that  we’ve  feath- 
ered to  benefit  a species  that  has  never 
been  hunted! — DGP  Ned  Weston, 
West  Sunbury. 


Grass  is  Greener?  No  Way! 

GREENE  COUNTY— After  a 2V2- 
year  absence  from  the  state,  a long 
overdue  migratory  animal  has  returned. 
It’s  big,  clumsy,  slightly  overweight, 
walks  on  its  hind  legs,  and  is  ugly  as  sin. 
Yep,  I’m  back,  and  I hope  to  be  a fairly 
regular  contributor  to  the  Field  Notes 
section  once  again.  One  thing  must  be 
said,  the  sportsmen  should  really  ap- 
preciate the  conservation  news  eftorts 
by  the  media  and  the  Gommission  staff 
in  Pennsylvania.  The  dearth  of  conser- 
vation information  in  many  other  states 
is  a great  loss  to  the  outdoorsman,  espe- 
cially noticeable  to  a Pennsylvania  resi- 
dent who  has  benefited  by  the  efforts  of 
many  good  newspaper  editors  and  out- 
door writers  and  the  many  publishers 
who  print  the  regular  news  releases 
from  our  Harrisburg  staff.  A vote  of 
thanks  is  due  these  persons;  they  should 
rest  assured  that  their  efforts  are 
appreciated. — DGP  Bob  Shaffer,  Gar- 
michaels. 


Trapped  by  Prejudice 

ARMSTRONG  COUNTY— After  lis- 
tening to  a woman  complain  to  me  about 
traps,  I can  see  that  the  trapper  still  has  a 
long  way  to  go  in  educating  the  public.  I 
could  understand  her  concern  for  her 
children,  but  I tried,  unsuccessfully,  to 
convince  her  that  her  children  had  no 
need  to  fear  getting  caught  in  leg-hold 
traps.  I explained  that  a child  wearing 
shoes  would  merely  spring  the  trap  and 
would  not  be  caught.  Then  I told  her 
that  I have  accidentally  caught  my  own 
fingers  while  setting  traps  and  bruised 
nothing  more  than  my  ego.  That  didn’t 
help  to  convince  her;  she  just  didn’t 
want  to  be  confused  by  facts. — DGP  Al 
Scott,  Rural  Valley. 


Good  Morning  Who? 

JUNIATA  COUNTY— While  present- 
ing a program  about  mountain  men  to 
one  of  the  local  grade  schools,  I asked  if 
anyone  knew  who  John  Goiter  was.  One 
young  lad  stated,  “Sure  I know  him. 
He’s  on  ‘Good  Morning  America.’  ” — 
DGP  Barry  Warner,  Mifflintown. 
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Four  PGC  Members  Confirmed 

By  Ted  Godshall 


Donald  R.  Craul 


Paul  E.  Hickes,  Jr. 


TWO  NEW  MEMBERS  have  taken 
their  seats  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  and  two  incumbent 
members  have  been  confirmed  to  con- 
tinue serving  with  the  agency. 

The  new  members  of  the  Commission 
are  Donald  R.  Craul  of  the  Lewisburg 
area  and  Paul  E.  Hickes  of  the  Hun- 
tingdon area.  Craul  replaces  Andrew  C. 
Long  of  Shamokin,  and  Hickes  replaces 
C.  Clair  Winter  of  Everett. 

Incumbents  who  will  continue  to 
serve  on  the  eight-member  Commission 
are  E.  J.  Brooks  of  Lansdale  and  Elmer 
M.  Rinehart  of  Stroudsburg. 

Craul,  a tree  farmer-nurseryman,  was 
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an  agronomy  major  at  Penn  State, 
where  he  played  football  and  basketball 
and  was  a member  of  Beta  Theta  Pi.  He 
served  as  an  infantry  officer  during  the 
Korean  conflict  and  received  a medical 
release  in  1953.  Eor  the  following  three 
years  he  was  a sales  field  representative 
in  southeastern  Ohio  and  western  West 
Virginia  for  the  plant  food  division  of 
Swift  and  Company. 

Craid  was  in  sales  and  management 
positions  with  Armstrong  Cork  Com- 
pany in  Lancaster,  New  York,  Boston, 
Syracuse,  Detroit  and  Philadelphia  for 
nineteen  years  before  devoting  full  time 
to  his  Christmas  tree-nursery  operation 
involving  hundreds  of  acres  in  Tioga 
County. 

Craul  has  been  a member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Christ- 
mas Tree  Growers  Association  for  over 
fifteen  years,  has  served  as  chairman  of 
various  committees  in  the  organization, 
and  was  president  of  the  group  for  four 
years.  He  is  a member  of  the  Penns>  l- 
vania  Farmers  Association,  is  the 
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CJhristmas  tree  industry’s  representa- 
ti\e  to  the  Pennsylvania  Council  of 
Farm  Organizations,  is  the  Christmas 
Tree  Growers  Association  representa- 
tive on  the  Agricultural  Advisory  Coun- 
cil, is  serving  his  second  three-year  term 
on  the  hoai  cl  of  directors  of  the  Pennsyl- 
\ania  State  University  Agriculture 
Alumni  Society,  is  a member  of  the  Nit- 
tany  Lion  Club  at  Penn  State,  belongs  to 
the  National  Rifle  Association,  is  a 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Nursery- 
men’s Association,  the  National  Christ- 
mas Tree  Association  and  the  Sus- 
(piehannock  Sportsmen’s  Club. 

Hickes  holds  a bachelor’s  degree  in 
business  administration  from  Juniata 
College  and  a master’s  degree  from  the 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration.  He  was  a supply  officer, 
holding  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  in  the 
Navy  during  W orld  War  IT  He  has  been 
a general  contractor  in  Huntingdon 
County  all  of  his  adult  life.  He  is  a life 
member  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
Conservancy,  a life  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation,  a life 
member  of  the  National  Wild  Turkey 
Federation,  is  a member  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association,  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  As- 
sociation, and  is  involved  in  Masonic 
organizations. 

Hickes  is  president  of  the  Standing 
Stone  Mechanical  Contractors  Associa- 
tion, is  a charter  member  of  the  As- 
sociated Builders  and  Contractors,  and 
serves  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Union  National  Bank  in  Huntingdon. 
He  owns  four  farms,  in  which  he  has 


considerable  acreage  enrolled  in  the 
Game  Commission’s  Cooperative 
Farm-Game  Program,  and  has  consid- 
erable holdings  in  forested  tracts  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Hickes  is  a charter  member  of  the 
Ale.xandria  Sportsmen’s  Club,  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Harry’s  Valley  Rod  and  Gun 
Club,  and  is  a member  of  the  Hun- 
tingdon Sportsmen’s  Club.  The  new 
commissioner  is  an  avid  hunter  of  tur- 
keys, grouse  and  raccoons,  and  makes 
use  of  dogs  in  his  hunting. 

Bi'ooks  has  been  a member  of  the 
Game  Commission  since  1969.  He 
served  as  president  of  the  organization 
from  1971  until  1973,  and  again  was 
president  of  the  commission  in  1979. 

Rinehart  has  been  a member  of  the 
Commission  since  1972.  Presently  the 
secretary  of  the  commission,  he  had 
served  as  the  president  of  the  agency 
from  197,5  until  1977. 

Long  served  on  the  Commission  for 
two  terms.  He  was  first  appointed  to  the 
body  in  1953,  serving  until  1961.  Dur- 
ing that  time,  he  served  as  vice  presi- 
dent from  1957  until  1960.  Long  was 
renamed  to  the  Commission  in  1970. 
During  his  second  period  of  service,  he 
was  vice  president  in  1971  and  1972,  and 
then  served  as  president  from  1973  until 
1975. 

Winter  had  been  a member  of  the 
Commission  since  1972.  He  was  named 
vice  president  in  1976,  and  served  as 
president  from  1977  until  1979. 

The  terms  of  Brooks  and  Craul  will 
expire  in  f985,  and  those  of  Rinehart 
and  Hickes  will  expire  in  1987. 


Tentative  Opening  Dates  Set  for  1981 

The  following  tentative  opening  dates  for  the  1981  hunting  seasons  have  been 
established  by  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  for  the  convenience  of  those 
who  wish  to  plan  ahead: 

The  archery  deer  season  in  1981  is  tentatively  .scheduled  to  open  on  Saturday, 
October  3;  early  small  game  season,  Saturday,  October  17;  and  the  general  small 
game  season,  Saturday,  October  31. 

The  antlered  deer  season  will  open  on  November  30,  1981. 
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GOVERNOR  DICK  THORNBURGH  signs  fluorescent  orange  bill.  Flanking  him  are  Rep.  William 
Foster  and  Rep.  Fred  Noye.  Standing:  Lantz  Hoffman,  Frank  Felbaum,  Charles  Magee,  Rep.  Ed 
Helfrick,  Rep.  David  Wright,  PGC  Executive  Director  Glenn  L.  Bowers,  John  Behel,  and  Rep. 
Paul  Wass. 

Mandatory  Fluorescent  Orange 


A 15-YEAR  STRUGGLE  to  require 
the  wearing  of  fluorescent  orange 
by  certain  hunters  in  certain  seasons  has 
been  successfully  concluded.  Wearing 
of  this  color  will  become  mandatory  in 
Pennsylvania  on  September  1,  1980. 

Legislation  approved  in  April  by  the 
General  Assembly  and  signed  by  Gov- 
ernor Dick  Thornlnirgh  will  require  the 
wearing  of  a minimum  of  lOO  sciuare 
inches  of  fluorescent  orange  while  hunt- 
ing deer  during  the  regular  gunning  sea- 
sons, and  while  hunting  woodchucks 
and  bears. 

While  hunting  woodchucks,  fluores- 
cent orange  must  be  worn  on  the  head. 
A eap  of  the  type  usually  worn  by  hunt- 
ers contains  about  100  square  inches  of 
material,  and  will  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  law. 

While  hunting  deer  or  bear,  a 
minimum  of  100  square  inches  of 
fluorescent  orange  must  be  worn.  The 
material  must  appear  on  the  head,  or  on 
the  chest  and  back  combined. 

Use  of  fluorescent  orange  material 
will  not  be  required  while  hunting  tur- 
keys, while  hunting  small  game  other 
than  woodchucks,  while  hunting  deer 
with  bow  and  arrow  or  flintlock-ignition 
muzzleloader  rifles,  while  hunting 
waterfowl,  etc. 


The  Game  Gommission  has  cam- 
paigned for  mandatory  wearing  of 
fluorescent  orange  for  certain  types  of 
hunting  for  years,  and  has  strongly  pro- 
moted use  of  the  distinctive  material. 
There  has  never  lieen  a proven  case  of  a 
person  wearing  fluorescent  orange 
being  killed  in  mistake  for  game  or  in  the 
line  of  fire  in  a hunting  accident  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Use  of  fluorescent  orange,  plus  man- 
datory hunter  education  classes  for  all 
first-time  hunters  under  the  age  of  16, 
has  been  credited  by  the  Game  Gom- 
mission with  bringing  about  a reduction 
in  the  number  of  Pennsylvania  hunting 
accidents  from  over  500  per  year  just 
about  a decade  ago  to  the  current  level 
of  about  200  mishaps  per  year. 

Fluorescent  orange  is  a color  that 
does  not  appear  in  nature  and  is  the 
most  readily  identifiable  color  in  the 
outdoors  by  the  largest  number  of  per- 
sons. Golor-blind  individuals  can  spot 
the  fluorescent  orange  more  readily 
than  other  colors  in  nature. 

While  certain  species  of  birds  do 
seem  to  be  able  to  distinguish  between 
colors,  most  game  animals  (including 
woodchucks,  whitetail  deer  and  black- 
bear)  are  color-blind  and  relatively  in- 
sensitive to  different  hues. 
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Fluorescent  orange  caps  and  vests  are 
availal)le  at  nominal  cost.  The  small  sum 
of  money  involved  will  result  in  the  sav- 
ing of  lives,  and  the  Game  Commission 
hopes  that  all  hunters  readily  accept  and 
unanimously  support  the  fluorescent 
orange  concept. 

V\  hile  the  law  does  not  become  effec- 
tive until  September  1 of  this  year,  the 


Game  Commission  strongly  urges  all 
woodchuck  hunters  to  wear  fluorescent 
orange  prior  to  that  time. 

For  the  sake  of  safety,  the  Game 
Commission  is  hopeful  that  big  game 
hunters  during  the  regular  gunning  sea- 
sons will  wear  the  fluorescent  orange  on 
both  the  head  and  at  least  the  upper 
body. 


Jim  Faust 


Tim  Kline 


Mark  Cummings 


1979  Wildlife  Conservation  Awards 


tIM  FAUST  of  Knoch  Area  High 
I School,  Butler  County,  was  the  first- 
^ace  winner  in  the  1979  FFA  Wildlife 
Habitat  Development  contest,  taking 
the  top  spot  after  a second-place  finish 
the  year  before.  The  runner-up  position 
this  time  went  to  Tim  Kline  of 
Middleburg  High  School,  Snyder 
County,  and  the  third-place  winner  was 
Mark  Cummings  of  the  Williamson 
school  system  in  Tioga  County. 

The  1979  winners  in  the  Game  Com- 
mission’s field  divisions  were: 
Southwest — John  Hochard  and  Jeff 
Ream,  both  of  Somerset  County  AVTS; 
Northcentral — Keith  McCinness  and 
Greg  Hallstion,  Clearfield  High  School, 
and  Randy  Puit,  Curwensville  High 
School;  Southcentral — John  Doyle  and 
Joan  Kerlin,  McConnellsburg  High 
School,  and  Todd  Keister,  Middleburg 
High  School;  Northeast — Wendy  Cook, 


Bill  Lee  and  Mark  Fleming,  all  of  Troy 
High  School;  Southeast — Mike  Eshen- 
auer,  Oley  High  School.  There  were  no 
entrants  in  the  Northwest  Division. 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Education  co-sponsor  this  competition. 
It  is  open  to  any  vocational-agricultural 
student  in  the  state.  Students  set  up 
work  plans  in  conservation,  land  man- 
agement, marsh  and  stream  develop- 
ment, firearms  siifety,  etc.  These  plans 
must  be  approved  by  the  student’s 
Vo-Ag  area  advisor  and  teacher  and  the 
local  game  protector.  Game  Commis- 
sion representatives  and  Department  of 
Education  personnel  inspect  the  pro- 
jects. Judging  is  based  on  the  quality  of 
work  completed,  and  may  include  com- 
paring the  area  with  photos  taken  before 
work  started.  Prize  money  of  $1,000  is 
divided  among  the  winners. 
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Forest  Game  Program  Acreage  Tops  600,000 


The  enrollment  of  the  newest 
cooperator  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission’s  Forest  Game 
Cooperative  Program  has  pushed  the 
total  number  of  acres  involved  over  the 
600,000  mark. 

The  newest  cooperator  is  Glatfelter 
Pulp  Wood  Company  of  Spring  Grove, 
York  County,  which  has  enrolled  nearlv 
25,000  acres  of  its  land  in  Bedford, 
Cumberland,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Hun- 
tingdon, Juniata,  Mifflin,  Perry  and 
Snyder  Counties  in  the  program. 

Most  of  the  98  Glatfelter  tracts  in- 
volved are  reverting  farmland  in  the 
ridge-and-valley  sections,  which  have 
been  planted  with  various  species  of 
pine.  Some  of  the  acres  involved  were 
previously  enrolled  in  the  Game  Com- 
mission’s Cooperative  Farm  Game  and 
Safety  Zone  Programs. 

All  of  Glatfelter’s  timber  lands  are  en- 
rolled in  the  American  Tree  Farm  Sys- 
tem. The  Tree  Farm  System  recognizes 
tracts  which  are  being  managed  for 
timber,  wildlife,  watershed  protection 
and  recreation. 

Glatfelter  pioneered  in  the  Tree 
Farm  concept,  and  was  the  first  enrollee 
in  the  program  in  Pennsylvania. 

Under  the  Forest  Game  Program, 
large  wooded  tracts  which  are  enrolled 
are  open  to  all  responsible  hunters.  The 
privately  owned  lands,  in  turn,  are  pro- 
tected by  Game  Law  enforcement  offic- 
ers. 

For  years,  landowners  were  plagued 
by  a few  inconsiderate  slobs  who 
dumped  garbage,  litter  and  worn-out 
major  appliances,  abandoned  disabled 
vehicles,  cut  and  removed  firewood 
without  permission,  damaged  roads, 
trails,  signs,  gates,  etc.  Cleanup  and 
fixup  operations  caused  severe  incon- 
veniences and  at  times  rather  extensive 
financial  losses. 

To  combat  the  private  hardships,  and 
to  guarantee  access  to  these  holdings  by 
hunters,  the  Game  Commission  estab- 
lished its  Forest  Game  Program,  pat- 
terning it  generally  along  the  lines  of  its 
Farm  Game  and  Safety  Zone  Programs. 

Under  the  Forest  Game  Program, 
over  600,000  acres  are  guaranteed  avail- 


WILBUR  WOLF,  JR.,  and  Robert  Rumpf  of  the 
Glatfelter  Pulp  Wood  Co.,  Spring  Grove, 
newest  cooperator  in  the  PGC’s  Forest  Game 
Program,  discuss  program  with  Pittman- 
Robertson  Area  Leader  Jim  Shook. 

able  for  use  by  hunters.  The  period  of 
heaviest  utilization  comes  during  the 
deer  season,  fn  return  for  public  hunt- 
ing rights  on  the  land,  the  Game  Com- 
mission provides  the  services  of  game 
conservation  officers,  who  enforce  the 
Game  Law  and  prevent  abuse  and  mis- 
use of  the  property  and  the  landowners’ 
rights. 

Cooperators  have  found  fewer  serious 
problems  with  hunters  after  enrolling 
their  tracts,  while  the  sporting  public  is 
able  to  enjoy  recreational  opportunities 
on  the  properties,  some  of  which  might 
have  been  closed  to  public  hunting  or 
restricted  in  access. 

Quite  a few  deer  (as  well  as  other 
game)  are  harvested  on  Forest  Game 
Lands,  to  the  advantage  of  hunters.  The 
wildlife  harvest,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
helped  keep  the  deer  herd  under  con- 
trol, which  means  less  wear  and  tear 
(browsing)  on  the  range,  to  the  benefit  of 
the  forests  and  property  owners. 

During  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
some  roads  on  certain  Forest  Game 
tracts  are  closed  to  vehicular  traffic, 
either  by  gates  or  signs.  These  roads  are 
closed  because  traffic  will  result  in  se- 
vere ruts,  vehicles  getting  stuck  in  mud 
or  snow,  etc. 

Landowners  are  then  forced  to  pay  for 
repairs  to  damaged  roads.  Respect  for 
closing  these  trails  must  be  shown  by 
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the  general  public,  or  prosecutions  by 
Game  Law  otlicers  will  follow. 

The  600, 000-plus  acres  of  land 
guaranteed  open  to  public  hunting 
through  the  Forest  Game  Program  are 
but  a small  part  of  the  Game  Gommis- 
sion’s  total  program  which  in  f979  re- 
sulted in  more  than  eight  million  acres 
being  utilized  by  the  general  hunting 
public. 

Over  1.2  million  acres  of  State  Game 
Lands,  properties  which  have  been 
purchased  since  1920  by  the  Game 
Gommission  with  funds  derived 
through  the  sale  of  hunting  licenses, 
were  utilized  by  hunters  in  Pennsyl- 
vania last  year. 

About  two  million  acres  in  the  Farm 
Game  Program  were  open  to  public 
hunting  in  1979,  while  the  Safety  Zone 
Program  also  provided  approximately 


two  million  acres  of  public  hunting 
grounds.  These  lands  make  up  the  bulk 
of  the  best  small  game  habitat  in  the 
state. 

Another  big  entry  in  the  roll  of  prop- 
erty open  to  public  hunting  is  the 
roughly  two  million  acres  of  State  Forest 
Lands. 

Additionally,  there  are  almost  a 
half-million  acres  of  the  Allegheny  Na- 
tional Forest  in  Warren,  McKean,  Elk 
and  Forest  Gounties  open  to  utilization 
by  hunters. 

Gorps  of  Engineers  projects,  special 
wildlife  projects  and  other  areas  leased 
by  the  Game  Gommission  provide  an 
additional  23,000  acres  of  public  hunt- 
ing lands. 

Altogether,  nearly  a third  of  the  land 
in  Pennsylvania  is  guaranteed  open  to 
public  hunting. 


THE  JOHN  F.  LAUDADIO  Conservation  Leadership  Awards  are  given  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  to  young  adults  who  have  shown  a prolonged  commitment 
to  Pennsylvania’s  conservation  effort,  a field  in  which  the  late  Representative  Laudadio  was  a 
leader  for  many  years.  Recipients  honored  this  year  were  Jeff  Niklaus  of  Muncy;  Scott 
Raffensperger,  who  accepted  the  award  on  behalf  of  the  Pocono  Mountain  High  School 
ecology  class;  and  Ron  Seiler  of  Latrobe.  Lieutenant  Governor  William  Scranton  made  the 
presentations  at  the  PFSC  spring  meeting. 
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Record  Year  for  Pennsylvania  Furs 


LL  PREVIOUS  records  for  returns 
on  Pennsylvania  furs  were  l)ioken 
during  the  1978-79  marketing  year,  ac- 
cording to  final  figures  compiled  by  the 
Game  Commission.  During  the  year, 
licensed  raw  fur  dealers  purchased 
806,299  pelts  taken  in  the  state  by  trap- 
pers. The  figure  is  higher  than  the 
751,949  taken  during  the  preceding 
year. 

Declines  in  the  harvests  of  muskrats, 
opossums  and  weasels  were  recorded, 
while  increases  were  noted  in  the  har- 
vests of  skunks,  minks,  beavers,  rac- 
eoons  and  red  and  gray  fo.xes. 

Dealers  bought  287,431  raccoons 
from  Pennsylvania  trappers  last  year  for 
$4,614,059,  an  average  of  $16  per  pelt. 
Next  on  the  value  list  were  392,137 
muskrats,  which  brought  $1,874, 155,  an 
average  of  $4.78  each. 

The  26,003  red  foxes  bought  in  the 
Keystone  State  last  year  returned 
$1,461,933  to  trappers,  an  average  of 
over  $56  per  pelt.  This  was  the  highest- 
priced  pelt  sold  last  year. 

Following  were  21,194  gray  foxes, 
which  dealers  bought  for  $857,973,  an 
average  of  $40.48  per  pelt. 

Other  major  items  in  the  sale  of  furs 
were  62,631  opossums  bought  for 
$193,947,  an  average  of  $3. 10  per  skin; 
5,266  minks  which  brought  $82,036,  an 
average  of  $15.58  each;  3,184  beavers 


which  sold  for  $68,290,  an  average  of 
$21.45  per  pelt;  and  989  weasels,  which 
returned  $538,  or  54  cents  each. 

The  $9,168,971  paid  last  year  for  the 
furs  marketed  in  the  state  is  a new 
record.  Prior  to  the  1978-79  marketing 
year,  the  record  prices  paid  foi'  Penns\j- 
vania  furs  were  established  in  1977-78, 
when  Kevstone  pelts  brought  trappers 
$7,122,901. 

The  figures  represent  only  furs  har- 
vested in  Pennsylvania  by  hunters  and 
trappers  and  bought  by  Pennsylvania 
licensed  raw'  fur  dealers.  Furs  shipped 
or  transported  out  of  state  by  the  trapper 
or  held  for  his  or  her  own  use  are  not 
included  in  the  tabulations. 

It  is  to  be  emphasized  that  the  tabula- 
tions are  for  furs  that  were  taken  from 
November,  1978,  through  March,  1979, 
and  purchased  during  the  1978-79  mar- 
keting year.  The  tabulations  do  not  in- 
clude furs  marketed  during  the  most  re- 
cent 1979-80  fur-taking  seasons. 

The  value  of  Pennsylvania  furs  has 
changed  drastically  in  the  past  few 
years.  Prior  to  1975,  the  total  fur  value 
never  exceeded  $3  million.  The  total 
value  of  all  Pennsylvania  furs  ten  years 
ago  was  $646,646.  The  $714,928  paid 
out  for  Keystone  State  furs  in  1968  had 
been  "the  best  fur  season  since  1955,  ” 
according  to  a Game  Commission  news 
release  at  that  time. 


Flintlock  Hunters  File  2,605  Cards 

Report  cards  have  been  filed  with  the  Game  Commission  by  2,605  deer  hunters 
who  were  successful  during  Pennsylvania’s  most  recent  flintlock  muzzleloader 
season.  The  1978-79  total  was  1,570.  Included  in  the  total  were  2,412  antlerless 
deer,  of  which  2,315  were  females  and  97  were  button  bucks.  The  193  antlered  deer 
report  cards  included  94  for  spike  bucks  and  99  with  three  or  more  points. 

The  largest  number  of  report  cards  received  from  suecessful  flintlock  hunters, 
194,  came  from  Venango  County.  Next  was  Forest  County  with  147,  followed  by 
Fuzerne  County,  with  120.  The  largest  number  of  report  cards  filed  for  a single  day, 
751,  came  on  the  last  day  of  the  season,  Saturday,  January  5.  The  seeond  biggest 
number  of  eards,  457,  were  returned  for  Saturday,  December  29. 
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Perhaps  no  other  subject  pertain- 
ing to  trapping  stirs  up  as  much  con- 
troversy and  general  misunderstanding 
as  does  the  occasional  capture  of  a non- 
target animal,  or  worse  yet,  a pet.  Al- 
though the  subject  is  not  a pleasant  one, 
still  it  must  be  dealt  with  openly  and 
honestly  by  wildlife  professionals  and 
trappers  alike.  This  is  the  springboard 
by  which  anti-trappers  often  launch 
their  offensive  against  trapping. 
Through  exploiting  half-truths  and 
sometimes  by  outright  lying,  the  anti’s 
blow  the  subject  out  of  proportion  in 
their  attempts  to  rouse  public  emotion 
against  the  leg-hold  trap. 

Non-target  catches  do  occur,  includ- 
ing the  occasional  capture  of  a dog  or  cat. 
But  leg  damage  seldom  occurs  because, 
contrary  to  what  the  anti’s  say,  the  leg- 
hold  trap  does  not  slam  shut  with  bone- 
crushing force.  The  types  of  traps  used 
for  land  trapping  in  Pennsylvania  all 
have  smooth-surface  restraining  bars. 
Trap  restraining  bars  containing  teeth 
have  been  illegal  in  Pennsylvania  for 
over  40  years.  The  traps  most  commonly 
used  for  land  trapping  are  the  No.  2 and 
No.  IV2  size  coil  spring  traps.  When 
set,  the  distance  between  the  restrain- 
ing bars  is  STs”  for  the  No.  2 size,  and 
4%  ” for  the  No.  IVz  size.  When  foot  or 
leg  damage  does  occur,  and  occasionally 
it  does,  it  happens  because  the  trap  was 
improperly  set  or  because  the  trapper 
was  negligent  in  checking  his  traps  each 
day.  But  the  frequency  of  non-target 
captures  can  be  greatly  reduced  through 
proper  trapline  management. 

Th  ere  are  th  ree  priorities  for 
eliminating  non-target  catches:  proper 
site  selection,  trap  placement,  and  the 
selective  use  of  lures  and  baits. 

Sites  should  be  carefully  chosen  so 
that  traps  are  placed  in  areas  where 
target  animals  naturally  run  but  where 
non-target  animals  are  not  likely  to  be. 
For  example,  foxes  can  be  readily  taken 
along  the  sides  of  hills  or  on  knolls.  Plac- 
ing traps  here  will  eliminate  catching  a 
lot  of  skunks  and  opossums  which  natur- 
ally roam  the  bottomland.  Foxes  can 
also  be  trapped  in  the  middle  of  open 
fields.  Rabbit-hunting  dogs  normally 
work  the  borders  of  fields  and  near 
fencerows.  Traps  should  not  be  set  near 
hiking  trails,  or  in  towns,  parks,  or  safety 
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zones.  It  it  is  necessary  to  trap  near 
populated  areas,  it  is  best  to  rely  on 
blind  sets  and  not  use  any  lure  or  bait. 
Select  sites  where  target  animals  natur- 
ally enter  the  water  during  their  travels. 
Place  traps  under  two  or  three  inches  of 
water  at  these  sites.  Along  streams,  al- 
ways set  traps  on  the  side  where  the 
bank  is  steep.  Raccoon  hounds  travel 
along  banks  that  gently  slope  down  to 
the  water’s  edge. 

A lot  of  unwanted  catches  can  also  be 
prevented  by  the  proper  placement  of  a 
trap  at  the  set.  At  a dirt  hole  set,  place 
your  trap  in  the  middle  of  the  trap  bed 
and  turn  it  so  the  springs  lie  at  about  a 
45°  angle  from  the  hole.  Place  the  trap 
close  to  the  hole.  In  fact,  one  restraining 
bar  should  rest  along  the  lip  of  the  bait 
hole.  Keep  in  mind  that  dogs  are  longer 
legged  than  most  furbearers.  If  the  trap 
is  placed  close  to  the  hole  a dog  can  sniff 
the  bait  without  getting  caught. 

When  lures  and  baits  must  be  used, 
select  those  that  will  attract  only  the 
animals  being  sought.  When  trapping 
for  raccoons  in  areas  where  cats  may  be 
present,  use  honey  or  eggs  for  bait 
rather  than  sardines.  Raccoons  can  be 
readily  taken  with  a food  lure.  Avoid 
using  raccoon  lures  that  are  made  with 
raccoon  glands  because  they  are  highly 
attractive  to  raccoon  hounds.  Never 
paint  lure  on  the  pan  of  a trap.  The  idea 
is  to  catch  an  animal  by  its  foot,  not  its 
tongue.  Bait  should  never  be  left  ex- 
posed, especially  furred  or  meat-type 
baits.  Exposed  bait  only  serves  to  attraet 
birds  and  other  unwanted  animals  to  a 
set. 

Damage  to  captured  animals  can  be 
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practically  eliminated  through  the 
proper  use  of  eciuipment.  Select  the  size 
of  trap  that  will  safely  hold  the  target 
animal.  Actually,  the  No.  IV2  is  big 
enough  for  all  land  trapping  uses  in 
Pennsylvania.  Trappers  should  fre- 
quently check  the  swivels  located  be- 
tween the  trap  and  chain.  If  the  swivel  is 
operating  properly,  it  will  permit  the 
trap  to  move  with  the  animal  as  it  tries  to 
escape,  thereby  preventing  the  animal 
from  applying  leverage  that  might 
otherwise  break  the  leg. 

Trappers  should  also  short-chain 
traps  that  are  fastened  to  an  immobile 
object.  This  restricts  a captured  animal’s 
movements  and  thereby  limits  the 
chances  of  damage  occurring.  An  S 
hook,  fastened  to  the  end  of  a short  chain 
so  that  a steel  stake  can  be  slid  through 
the  closed  portion  of  the  S,  will  serve  as 
an  additional  swivel,  permitting  unre- 
stricted circular  movement  around  the 
stake. 

Occasionally  it  is  advantageous  to  fas- 
ten a trap  to  a drag.  When  this  method  of 
anchoring  is  used,  a long  chain  (at  least 
six  feet)  should  be  attached  to  the  trap. 
This  will  help  the  drag  get  tangled  in  the 
brush.  Drags  should  be  used  only  in 
brushy  areas  and  by  experienced  trap- 
pers. Traps  set  on  land  can  also  be  an- 
chored to  a springy  sapling  that  will  give 
each  time  a captured  animal  tries  to  pull 
away. 

All  of  these  techniques  help  to  reduce 
the  potential  for  leg  or  foot  damage  that 
occasionally  occurs.  Remember,  it  is  not 
the  trap  itself  that  causes  damage  but 
rather  the  improper  use  of  equipment. 
We  can  do  something  about  that.  The 
Game  Commission’s  new  Trapper 
Training  Program,  which  will  become 
available  to  the  public  early  this  fall,  will 
train  trappers  in  the  proper  use  of 
equipment. 

One  of  the  chief  prerequisites  of  trap- 
ping is  a personal  commitment  by  trap- 
pers to  check  their  traps  on  a daily  basis, 
preferably  first  thing  each  morning. 
Most  furbearers — and  even  free- 
running  dogs  and  cats — are  most  active 


at  night.  I have  found  many  trapped 
furbearers,  and  even  some  dogs,  asleep 
at  the  trap  when  I’ve  checked  them  in 
the  morning.  The  furbearers  went  on 
the  stretcher.  The  dogs,  all  of  them, 
were  released  unharmed  and  none  the 
worse  for  the  encounter. 

One  of  the  subjects  included  in  the 
Trapper  Training  Program  will  teach 
trappers  how  to  safely  release  non- 
target or  unwanted  animals.  The  capa- 
bility to  release  these  animals  is  an  im- 
portant feature  of  the  leg-hold  trap.  To 
release  a dog  caught  in  a leg-hold  trap, 
approach  it  in  a friendly  manner,  talking 
(juietly  to  it.  If  you  become  excited  or 
show  fear,  the  dog  will  react  in  a like 
manner.  Depress  the  springs  in  one 
swift  motion.  If  you  begin  to  release  the 
pressure,  get  scared,  and  let  go,  the  dog 
will  probably  snap  at  you.  Sometimes  a 
coat  can  be  thrown  over  the  animal  to 
quiet  it;  this  works  especially  well  for 
cats.  A forked  stick  or  a noose  may  also 
be  used  to  hold  an  animal’s  head  away 
while  releasing  the  trap  springs  with 
your  feet. 

In  summary,  non-target  captures  do 
occasionally  occur.  However,  the 
chances  of  this  happening  can  be  greatly 
curtailed  by  proper  trap  placement  and 
the  selective  use  ol  baits.  But  if  the 
wrong  type  of  animal  does  get  caught,  it 
can  be  held  without  damage  as  can  all 
trapped  animals,  if  proper  trapping 
techniques  have  been  used.  Finally,  a 
non-target  animal  can  be  safely  released 
using  the  methods  outlined  above. 
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IT  WAS  4:30  on  a Friday  afternoon  when 
the  idea  of  urban  ecology  came  to  mind. 
The  state  car  was  packed  in  outbound 
rush-hour  traffic  inside  the  Fort  Pitt  tunnel. 
Breathing  was  shallow  in  the  hot  exhaust 
fumes  and  I imagined  a cool  stream  high  in 
the  mountains  that  used  to  be  home.  While  I 
was  wondering  why  people  would  live  in  an 
atmosphere  like  this,  it  occurred  to  me  that  I 
had  a reason  to  be  here  and  so  did  they. 

Ecology  is  the  mutual  relationship  be- 
tween living  things  and  their  environment. 
City  folks  are  a fine  example  of  ecology. 
They  buy  packaged  foods  in  the  store,  live 
in  apartments  repaired  by  a maintenance 
man,  drink  city  water,  use  city  sewage,  city 
garages  and  city  transit  systems.  City  folks 
depend  on  many  strangers  for  their  needs. 
A garbage  strike  or  transit  strike  can  bring 
activity  to  a standstill.  Wild  critters  depend 
upon  their  environment  for  food  and  shel- 
ter. Urbanites  should  have  no  trouble  iden- 
tifying with  that  kind  of  dependence. 

While  hunters  often  draw  fire  from  urban 
residents,  the  constant  loss  of  wildlife 
habitat  to  roads,  housing  and  shopping 
centers  goes  by  almost  unnoticed.  Take 
away  the  shopping  mall,  corporate  head- 
quarters or  bus  system  and  expect  an  out- 
cry. Who  cries  for  the  dislocated  wildlife 
whose  habitat  goes  under  asphalt?  Those 
who  live  in  an  urban  eco-system  and  de- 
pend upon  people  they  never  see  for  food 
and  shelter  should  rejoice  to  learn  of  the 
1 ,200,000  acres  of  Pennsylvania  that  have 
been  purchased  by  hunter/conserva- 
tionists to  remain  Game  Land  wildlife 
habitat  forever. 

June  5 — Wally  Sturgeon,  a farmer  friend, 
called  to  report  incidents  of  driving  on  his 
fields.  When  he  showed  me  the  damage  to 
his  alfalfa  field,  we  agreed  that  those  re- 
sponsible were  not  hunting,  just  four- 
wheeling  at  night  with  absolute  disregard 
for  the  property  of  others.  Wally  is  a Farm- 
Game  Cooperator  and  therefore  there  is  a 
penalty  for  any  litter  or  damage  to  his  prop- 
erty, by  any  person  at  any  time  of  the  year, 
which  we  can  enforce  under  the  Game 
Law.  Land  closed  to  hunting  or  trapping  is 
not  protected  from  such  damage  under  the 
Game  Law.  Farm-Game  Coordinator  Jim 
Way  was  quick  to  provide  some  posts  and 
backboards  to  place  signs  warning  about 
driving  cleared  fields.  For  several  weeks  we 
made  random  checks  in  the  area.  For  the 
time  being,  the  problem  was  under  control. 

June  6 — We  were  in  Shaler  Township 
serving  arrest  warrants  today.  We  had  re- 
quested the  assistance  of  the  Shaler  Police 
Department  on  an  arrest  following  a deer 
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case.  Lieutenant  Jess  DeStefano  and  Of- 
ficer Mary  DeLisio  assisted  Deputy  Clar- 
ence Phillips  and  me.  We  found  the  defen- 
dant at  home  and  Lieutenant  DeStefano 
handled  the  police  action  professionally. 
The  defendant  was  about  to  be  confined 
until  the  fine  was  paid,  pending  a hearing, 
but  the  family  came  up  with  several 
hundred  dollars  and  paid  the  required  fines. 
In  this  age  of  attention  to  personal  rights,  it 
requires  caution  and  attention  to  correctly 
perform  home  arrests.  When  possible,  we 
request  the  assistance  of  police  who  know 
the  local  neighborhoods. 

As  we  left.  Officer  DeLisio  mentioned  that 
she  had  just  received  a radio  call  about  a 
sick  raccoon.  It  was  only  fair  that  we  return 
the  favor.  When  we  arrived,  the  raccoon 
was  in  the  caller’s  backyard.  The  foaming 
and  convulsions  indicated  advanced 
stages  of  canine  distemper.  The  disease 
could  not  be  reversed  and  the  animal  had  to 
be  destroyed.  We  bagged  the  carcass  for 
disposal,  thanked  the  police  and  left. 

Many  municipalities  around  Pittsburgh 
are  closed  to  hunting  and  trapping.  This 
results  in  wildlife  populations  going  un- 
checked. Disease  sets  in  and  spreads 
rapidly.  The  same  people  who  oppose 
trapping  are  terrified  by  the  sight  of  dis- 
eased animals  dying  a lingering  death  in 
their  yards. 

June  11 — Many  department  stores  and 
sporting  goods  stores  apply  to  sell  hunting 
licenses  every  year.  Selling  hunting 
licenses  helps  their  business.  One  problem 
is  that  unsold  licenses  which  are  returned 
cost  money  that  could  be  buying  Game 
Lands.  The  Game  Commission  approves 
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new  hunting  license  issuing  agents  only 
where  they  are  needed  to  fill  an  apparent 
vacancy.  When  the  field  officer  receives  an 
application  for  a new  agency,  he  must  per- 
sonally go  to  the  store  and  determine  if 
there  is  a need  in  that  area.  This  morning  I 
had  to  visit  an  applicant  store  within  view  of 
an  issuing  agent  who  was  already  doing  a 
large  volume  business.  While  the  applicant 
did  sell  sporting  goods,  we  can't  approve 
agents  where  they  aren't  needed. 

Moving  toward  headquarters,  I stopped 
along  Old  Steubenville  Pike  to  answer  a 
complaint  from  an  elderly  North  Fayette 
Township  couple.  Their  garden  had  indeed 
been  damaged  by  a groundhog.  The  size  of 
the  garden  indicated  that  it  provided  a 
year-round  food  source.  The  garden  was 
too  big  for  them  to  afford  fence,  but  we  had 
a break  in  the  groundhog's  dwelling  space. 
While  there  was  an  old  set  of  holes  along 
the  fencerow,  the  animal  seemed  to  live  out 
of  an  old  garage  full  of  lumber  and  stacked 
materials.  This  was  fine  cover  between 
meals.  I recommended  doing  something  to 
clean  up  the  storage  areas.  They  tried  this 
and  apparently  got  the  groundhog  to  leave 
his  food  because  he  lost  his  cover. 

June  11 — Today  I picked  up  a few  new 
raccoon  traps  at  the  division  office.  The 
wear  and  tear  on  the  wooden  livetraps 
makes  it  hard  to  respond  to  numbers  of 
complaints  each  day.  Because  of  cuts  in 
travel  for  economy  and  energy  conserva- 
tion, while  complaints  are  increasing 
(primarily  from  areas  closed  to  hunting  and 
trapping),  we  assist  in  most  cases  by  ex- 
plaining the  characteristics  of  the  animal 
involved  and  the  proper  means  available 
for  the  complainant  to  remove  or  adjust  to 
the  critter.  We  couldn't  begin  to  personally 
respond  to  each  situation  brought  to  our 
attention.  At  a recent  deputy  meeting,  the 
deputies  and  I decided  to  begin  preparing  a 
booklet  that  could  be  distributed  to  munici- 
pal departments  that  receive  wildlife  com- 
plaints. This  piece  would  contain  informa- 
tion about  specific  birds  and  animals,  along 
with  complaint  solutions.  Possibly  also  a list 
of  our  field  men  for  contact  and  some  sec- 
tions of  the  Game  Law  in  plain  words. 
Another  project,  another  time. 

June  16 — As  I was  on  the  way  across  the 
1-79  bridge,  southbound,  division  office  re- 
ported a mallard  duck  complaint  in  Glen- 
field,  along  the  Ohio  River.  I dropped  down 
the  ramp  and  soon  found  myself  in  a river- 
front neighborhood  where  mallards  were 
common  on  every  lawn.  This  one  brought 
off  its  young  under  a woman's  shrub.  The 
hen  had  taken  some  of  her  ducklings  to  the 


river  and  apparently  forgotten  the  four  still 
under  the  shrub.  By  now  all  but  one  were 
too  far  gone  to  help.  We  nursed  it  there  on 
the  porch  steps,  then  I got  it  out  to  Dale 
McCullough's  farm.  Deputy  McCullough 
had  a pond  where  mallards  had  hatched 
and  knew  all  about  the  needs  of  young  fowl. 
As  I checked  in,  I got  back  to  Deputy  Wayne 
Lykens  to  find  out  that  he  had  been  busy. 
Wayne  had  come  upon  a pregnant  doe  hit 
by  acarjustsouthof  Coraopolison  1-79.  He 
found  one  dead  fawn  that  she  had  appa- 
rently aborted.  Then  the  big  man  looked 
down  to  see  the  movement  of  yet  another 
fawn.  He  rushed  it  to  a nearby  relative 
where  they  worked  on  it  for  some  time. 
When  I arrived  we  saw  a fawn  standing, 
moving  and  even  bottle  feeding.  But  that 
night  the  animal  became  sick.  They  stayed 
with  it  all  night,  and  were  with  it  in  the  early 
hours  when  it  died.  Wen  I saw  the  look  on 
Wayne's  face,  then  on  his  nephew  s,  I had 
to  turn  aside.  Who  says  hunters  have  no 
feelings? 

June  18 — ^There's  a lighter  side  to  every 
job.  There  have  been  times  we  laughed  til 
we  couldn't  stand  up.  Laughing  at  one 
another  sometimes,  sometimes  at  our- 
selves. It  was  a hot  summer  evening  when 
Deputy  Dale  McCullough  and  I drove  into 
Beechview  and  up  a hill  to  the  shingle  frame 
house  where  the  folks  were  kept  awake  by 
an  attic  raccoon.  Dale  was  still  wearing  a 
big  leg  cast  from  when  he'd  broken  a bone 
while  trying  to  climb  over  a fence.  I climbed 
up  a folding  ladder,  through  a hatch,  into  an 
unfinished  attic  of  120°  and  dust  that  went 
back  three  generations.  Walking  from  joist 
to  joist,  I found  the  raccoon  down  a closet 
wall.  On  my  third  try  at  snaring,  the  big  coon 
decided  to  attack.  Out  it  came,  rolling  over 
rafters  after  my  feet.  I began  to  back  up 
quickly  and  stepped  between  the  rafters. 
The  next  thing  I knew,  I was  on  the  floor  of 
the  bedroom  below,  hurting  all  over.  By  the 
time  we  rounded  up  the  raccoon  and  hob- 
bled out  front,  me  in  my  filthy  and  torn  un- 
iform, Dale  in  his  cast,  a neighborhood 
crowd  had  gathered.  We  drove  out  the 
parkway  toward  Dale's  farm.  He  carefully 
rolled  a cigarette  and  finally  broke  the  si- 
lence. "Shore  is  nice  gettin'  back  into  the 
country.” 

June  21 — Findlay  Township  Police 
called  to  report  an  injured  deer  on  Route 
22/30.  When  I arrived,  the  buck  was  in  the 
medial  strip  with  his  head  up.  Although  he 
had  both  back  legs  broken,  his  fragile  velvet 
antlers  were  intact.  He  had  to  be  destroyed 
and  was  given  to  a man  on  a permit.  We 
dressed  the  deer  out  nearby,  as  the  heat  of 
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the  day  would  accelerate  meat  spoilage. 

I stopped  at  the  Carnegie  Museum  to 
pick  up  several  songbird  displays  that  can 
be  checked  out  for  educational  programs. 
When  I arrived  that  afternoon  at  Goodwill 
Industries  on  Carson  Street,  we  set  up  the 
bird  displays  and  had  a discussion  about 
songbirds.  The  folks  who  work  at  Goodwill 
use  their  skills  in  light  production  and  to 
rebuild  used  furniture  and  appliances.  Their 
retail  sales  store  is  always  busy  as  an  outlet 
of  their  work.  Every  time  we  meet  with  the 
Goodwill  folks,  there  is  a lively  exchange  of 
information.  These  folks  are  curious  about 
nature  and  enjoy  knowing  the  wildlife  they 
see  in  their  travels. 

June  23 — DGP  George  Szilvasi  called 
for  an  assist  with  a raccoon  problem.  Some 
folks  had  been  feeding  a raccoon  in  their 
yard  and  it  bit  a youngster.  The  animal  then 
escaped  and  George  had  set  some  live 
traps  to  catch  it.  The  family  doctor  started 
the  lad  on  the  rabies  series  as  a precaution. 
These  abdominal  shots  are  no  fun.  George 


got  a coon  which  was  confirmed  as  the  one 
that  had  bitten  the  boy.  It  had  to  be  taken  to 
Allegheny  County  Health  Lab  immediately 
so  that  a culture  could  be  taken  from  the 
base  of  the  brain.  Under  a microscope,  lab 
technicians  determine  if  there  is  evidence 
of  rabies  virus.  I met  George  and  Deputy 
Bardell  Dunn  on  Route  60  and  we  drove 
across  Pittsburgh  to  the  lab  in  Oakland.  We 
wanted  to  save  the  boy  the  discomfort  of 
more  shots  if  the  animal  turned  out  to  be 
healthy. 

June  28 — After  a busy  day  in  the  city 
heat,  it  was  refreshing  to  join  the  deputies  at 
SGL  203  in  Wexford  for  a handgun  shoot. 
The  evening  cooled  off  and  I spotted  a scar- 
let tanager  high  in  the  oak  canopy  as  we 
drove  to  the  range.  We  set  up  targets  and 
shot  both  bullseye  and  silhouette  targets. 
Deputy  Zack  D'Alesandro  sighted  in  his 
new  38-caliber  revolver.  Sidearms  and 
ammunition  are  paid  for  by  the  deputies,  as 
are  uniforms,  radios  and  other  equipment 
that  he  uses. 
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T:  Birds  have  sharp  eyes  and  n 
investigate  exposed  bait  at  trap 


sets. 
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. Cover  all  bait  to  keep 
them  from  getting  caught  in 
traps.  Protect  predatory  birds 
by  covering  furred  bait  and 
never  fasten  a dead  chicken  to 
a fencepost  for  bait 
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Outdoor  Activity  Bonanza 

One  of  the  very  best  sources  of  activities 
dealing  with  the  outdoors  is  OBIS — 
Outdoor  Biology  Instructional  Strategies, 
published  by  the  University  of  California. 
The  original  project  was  supported  by  a 
National  Science  Foundation  Grant  and  the 
materials  are,  at  the  same  time,  inexpen- 
sive and  impressive. 

The  OBIS  materials  consist  of  four 
packets  of  outdoor  activities.  Each  activity 
is  printed  on  a colorful,  stiffened  folder  that 
can  be  pulled  from  the  packet  and  used  as 
an  independent  unit,  complete  with  its  own 
materials  list  and  instructions  as  well  as 
necessary  background  and  follow-up  in- 
formation. 

The  intended  audience  is  the  10-  to  15- 
year-old  youngster  and  the  intended  study 
location  is  almost  anywhere  outside.  Many 
activities  require  sites  no  more  remote  than 
the  school  lawn  or  a nearby  pond,  stream  or 
grassy  field.  There  are  activities,  however, 
that  can  be  done  at  the  beach  or  in  the 
woods.  But  most  of  the  activities  can  be 
modified  by  the  leader  to  utilize  the  facilities 
and  natural  resources  available. 

Another  interesting  aspect  of  the  OBIS 
materials  is  that  they  do  not  constitute  a 
single  program  in  and  of  themselves.  They 
are  intended  to  be  purely  supplemental 
field  activities.  Many  of  the  ideas  are,  of 
course,  linked,  and  it  is  possible  to  fashion  a 
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program  by  carefully  selecting  appro- 
priately related  exercises.  That  kind  of  flexi- 
bility and  the  unique  format  make  OBIS  one 
of  the  most  adaptable  and  useful  sets  of 
publications  on  the  market.  A few  activities 
are  described  below. 

Who  Goes  There? 

— Discovering  Night  Animals 

This  ingenious  but  very  simple  OBIS  ac- 
tivity utilizes  a fluorescent  tracking  powder 
and  a portable  blackllght  to  study  the  habits 
of  animals  that  become  active  at  night. 

The  powder  is  carefully  mixed  with  suita- 
ble foods  and  placed  at  bait  stations  on  the 
first  evening.  On  successive  nights,  the 
blacklight  is  used  to  track  the  night  visitors 
by  way  of  footprints  and  droppings.  Bill 
Rosevear,  naturalist  at  Prince  Gallitzin 
State  Park,  sprinkles  the  powder  around 
the  bait  so  that  the  hungry  animal  lays  down 
a trail  of  fluorescent  tracks.  The  entire  activ- 
ity is  one  most  groups  remember  for  a long 
time — especially  if  they  seriously  try  to  fol- 
low the  winding  path  of  hungry  coon! 

Out  of  Control . . . 

...  is  another  favorite  activity.  In  tact, 
OWL  suggested  a similar  idea  a few  years 
ago.  Essentially  the  activity  studies  the 
changes  that  take  place  when  a section  of 
lawn  is  fenced  off  and  allowed  to  "grow  its 
own  way.'  Microclimate  changes  will  in- 
clude alterations  in  soil  temperature,  soil 
moisture  content,  air  temperature  and  rela- 
tive humidity.  As  plant  species  compete  for 
sun,  water  and  space,  animal  species  will 
come  and  go,  seeking  their  most  favorable 
habitat  in  the  changing  patch  of  grass. 

OBIS  does  a good  job  of  planning  the 
activity  and  of  indicating  some  of  the  possi- 
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ble  changes  that  could  occur.  The  teacher 
has  the  fexibility  to  make  the  study  as  de- 
tailed as  student  ability,  interest  and 
equipment  allow. 

Attention! 

OBIS's  “Attention! ' emphasizes  the  fact 
that  many  animals  have  developed  de- 
signs, colors  and  other  devices  that  attract 
attention.  The  white  flag  of  the  whitetail,  the 
rattle  of  a rattler  and  the  whiff  of  a skunk  all 
attract  attention  for  specific  purposes. 

In  this  lesson,  kids  are  asked  to  choose 
their  favorite  color,  a pattern  and  a pre- 
ferred habitat.  Then,  another  youngster 
uses  the  information  to  make  a design  that 
will  attract  attention.  After  all  the  designs 
have  been  constructed  and  placed  in  the 
appropriate  habitat,  youngsters  try  to  iden- 
tify the  design  made  according  to  their  own 
preferences  and  decide  which  design  is  the 
most  attention-getting.  As  usual,  OBIS  in- 
cludes some  thought  provoking  questions 
that  emphasize  the  role  of  adaptation  in 
species  survival  and  bring  home  the  point 
of  the  entire  activity. 

Bean  Bugs 

Youngsters  receive  a taste  of  sampling 
techniques  in  “Bean  Bugs  ' where  they  use 
a quadrat  census  to  estimate  a population 
too  large  to  count.  Beans  are  scattered  over 
a study  area  of  known  size  and  random 
quadrat  counts  are  taken  using  a square 
decimeter  wire  frame.  Results  are  aver- 
aged and  mean  values  used  to  estimate  the 
population  of  “Bean  Bugs”  in  the  total  study 
area. 

OBIS  enriches  the  activity  by  offering  a 
number  of  probing  questions  and  follow-up 
problems  that  relate  the  sampling 
technique  to  natural  areas  where  actual 
plants  or  animals  are  counted.  The  teacher 
with  some  understanding  of  basic  statistics 
and  sampling  techniques  should  recognize 
the  flexibility  of  this  simple  activity  and  be 
able  to  modify  it  to  suit  the  ability  and  in- 
terests of  the  student  group. 

Animal  Antifreeze 

. . . deals  with  the  problem  of  finding  a 
sleeping  place  cozy  enough  to  protect  a 
hibernating  animal  from  freezing  during  the 
long,  cold  winter.  After  some  discussion  of 
hibernation,  students  are  asked  to  look 
through  an  outdoor  area  to  find  hiding 
places  that  would  offer  protection  from 
freezing  temperatures. 

Then,  each  student  is  given  a small  cup 


of  warm  gelatin  and  told  to  hide  the  cup  in 
their  cozy  spot.  Students  then  see  how 
much  time  the  gelatin  takes  to  set  to  the 
point  where  it  will  no  longer  pour.  In  pro- 
tected locations,  the  gelatin  takes  longer  to 
cool  and  set  and,  therefore,  an  animal 
sleeping  in  that  location  would  be  better 
protected  from  freezing. 

“Animal  Antifreeze'  urges  the  student  to 
consider  other  aspects  of  the  problem.  How 
would  insulating  materials  like  feathers, 
wool  and  manmade  products  affect  the  re- 
sults? How  would  the  freezing  rate  be  influ- 
enced by  stirring  or  by  the  volume  of  mate- 
rial in  the  cup?  Would  the  size  of  the  animal 
influence  its  susceptibility  to  freezing? 

All  of  these  activities  and  many  more  are 
found  in  the  four  packets  currently  available 
from  OBIS — and  there’s  still  more.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  four  basic  sets,  OBIS  has  pro- 
duced a "Trail  Module  " that  describes 
some  techniques  of  trail  construction. 

This  module  consists  of  four  activities 
that  deal  with  construction  methods,  trail 
impact,  erosion  and  slope.  “Cardiac  Hill  ’ 
requires  the  students  to  evaluate  the  slope 
of  various  trail  segments  using  their  own 
pulse  rate  as  a guide.  As  a result  of  the 
activity,  students  determine  the  degree  of 
slope  that  would  be  most  comfortable  and 
provide  the  least  danger  of  erosion.  This  is 
also  an  excellent  activity  for  practicing  data 
collection  and  graphing  skills. 

It  would  be  an  injustice  to  forget  two  very 
useful  books  written  to  supplement  the 
OBIS  activities.  The  Lawn  Guide  is  a very 
handy  collection  of  the  common  plants  and 
animals  you're  likely  to  find  in  a well- 
maintained  lawn.  This  25-page  guide  re- 
places several  others  you  would  need  to 
identify  the  various  weeds  and  insects  of  a 
typical  yard.  The  Pond  Guide  provides  the 
same  good  coverage  of  common  pond  or- 
ganisms. 

OBIS  workshops  are  scheduled  from 
time  to  time  at  nature  centers  throughout 
the  state.  If  you  hear  of  one  near  you,  visit  it 
for  a closer  look  at  the  materials. 

If  you  prefer,  you  can  contact  OBIS  di- 
rectly and  ask  for  more  information  and  a 
price  list.  Contact  OBIS,  Lawrence  Hall  of 
Science,  University  of  California,  Berkeley, 
Calif.  94720. 


Resident  Camp  Workshop 

An  environmental  education  workshop 
focusing  on  school  resident  camping  will 
be  held  June  8-13  at  Crystal  Lake  Camp, 
Hughesville.  Sponsored  by  the  Lycoming 
County  Conservation  District,  Crystal  Lake 
Camp,  and  BLAST  Intermediate  Unit  17, 
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the  30-hour  resident  workshop  is  offered  to 
all  public  and  non-public  educators  and 
youth  leaders.  Emphasis  will  be  on  all  as- 
pects of  resident  camp  programming,  in- 
cluding learning  resources,  ecological  con- 
cepts, socialization  skills,  values  clarifica- 
tion and  teaching  techniques,  scheduling, 
finances  and  liability,  and  obtaining  school 
and  parental  support. 

Crystal  Lake  Camp  is  located  on  the 
southern  edge  of  the  Allegheny  plateau. 
The  camp  property  of  960  acres  is  sur- 


rounded by  State  Forest  and  private  land, 
forested  with  deciduous  and  evergreen 
trees.  Two  glacial  lakes,  many  streams, 
blueberry  bogs  and  marshes  add  diversity 
to  the  ecosystem.  Buildings  are  modern 
but  retain  a rustic  camp  atmosphere. 

Cost  for  meals  and  lodging  is  $50;  tuition 
is  free.  For  more  information,  call  717- 
326-5858,  or  write  to  Cindy  Palmer,  Lycom- 
ing County  Conservation  District,  P.O.  Box 
68,  240  West  Third  St.,  Williamsport,  Pa. 
17701. 


Geese  Poisoned  by  Lead  Shot 


A CASE  OF  LEAD  shot  poisoning  in 
the  Lehigh-Berks  counties  area  re- 
sulted in  the  deaths  of  over  100  Canada 
geese  in  April.  The  birds  apparently 
were  from  a large  flock  which  remains  in 
the  area.  Dead  and  sick  birds  were 
picked  up  in  the  Allentown-Reading 
area  for  over  a week. 

It  is  believed  the  source  of  the  lead 
was  a trap  range  at  a sportsmen’s  club  in 
Lehigh  County.  The  geese  pastured  on 
the  area  and  picked  up  the  lead  shot 
which  was  scattered  on  the  ground  after 
being  fired  at  claybirds. 

Some  of  the  dead  birds  were 
examined  in  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Agricidture  Laboratory  near 
Harrisburg.  The  necropsies  indicated 
the  geese  were  fatally  poisoned  by  lead. 

Lehigh  County  District  Came  Pro- 
tector W.  Q.  Stump  said  that  the  geese 
had  been  attracted  to  the  club  grounds 
by  the  suitable  habitat  of  the  area. 

Came  protectors  and  sportsmen  re- 
peatedly attempted  to  chase  the  geese 
from  the  area,  but  some  refused  to 
leave,  possibly  indicating  that  they  too 
were  suffering  from  lead  poisoning. 

This  is  not  the  first  incidence  of  lead 
poisoning  in  the  state.  After  controlled 
hunting  began  at  the  Pymatuning 
Waterfowl  Area  in  Crawford  County, 
lead  shot  began  to  accumulate  in  areas  of 
concentrated  shooting  activity.  Where 
the  shot  was  building  up  in  cultivated 
cornfields,  it  was  being  picked  up  by  the 
feeding  geese.  Quite  a few  birds  were 
lost  prior  to  the  recjuirement  that  steel 
shot  be  used  by  waterfowlers. 

A sportsmen  s club  which  had  a trap 


range  was  included  in  the  land  tracts 
which  eventually  became  the  Middle 
Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area  in 
Lebanon  and  Lancaster  counties.  The 
trap  range  was  cultivated,  and  when 
geese  came  in  to  feed  on  the  corn,  the 
birds  picked  up  the  toxic  lead  shot.  Soon 
thereafter,  dead  birds  began  showing 
up.  The  Came  Commission  had  to  haul 
in  topsoil  to  bury  the  lead  shot  so  the 
pellets  became  inaccessible  to  the 
geese. 

Because  of  the  dangers  of  lead  poison- 
ing, the  U.S.  Fish  and  W ildlife  Service 
and  the  Game  Commission  earlier  des- 
ignated three  areas  in  Pennsylvania 
where  steel  (non-toxic)  shot  must  be 
used  while  hunting  waterfowl.  The 
areas  are  Crawford  County,  the  Middle 
Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area,  and 
the  area  on  and  within  25  yards  of  the 
Susquehanna  River  between  Northum- 
berland and  the  Maryland  line. 

Lead  shot  accumulates  in  areas  where 
there  are  concentrations  of  waterfowl 
hunters.  The  shot  is  ingested  by  water- 
fowl  when  they  are  feeding,  and  the  lead 
accumulates  in  the  bodies  of  the  birds, 
rather  than  being  passed  off. 

When  lead  concentrations  become 
high  enough,  birds  show  signs  of 
lethargy,  droopiness,  emaciation,  sick- 
ness, etc.  Death  usually  follows  within  a 
month. 

Ducks  generally  pick  up  lead  shot 
while  feeding  from  the  bottoms  of  lakes, 
streams  and  other  bodies  of  water. 
Geese,  which  feed  more  often  on  land, 
usually  pick  up  the  shot  from  grass  or 
pasture  areas. 
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IT  IS  A summer  afternoon,  and  I am 
sitting  on  a bench  in  a country 
graveyard.  My  book  lies  face-down  be- 
side me;  my  attention  is  drawn  to  a rose 
bush  growing  beside  the  bench. 

Covering  the  bush’s  stems  are 
aphids — bulbous,  green  plant  lice 
dwarfed  by  the  thorns,  barely  moving, 
like  cattle  in  a distant  field.  Ants  mingle 
with  the  aphids,  eating  a sugary  sub- 
stance the  plant  lice  emit.  Although  ants 
do  not  generally  harm  aphids,  many 
other  insects  do.  A good  thing;  the 
offspring  of  a single  aphid  reproducing 
unchecked  could  cover  our  planet  in  a 
season. 

A dragonfly  hovers  near,  and  I 
glimpse  glistening  wings  and  a blue 
body  before  it  clatters  away.  On  the 
bench,  I find  out  I have  become  a 
habitat  for  insects.  A yellow-and-black 
hornet  fly  sits  on  my  trousers,  its  abdo- 
men bobbing,  its  feet  sampling  the  de- 
nim. Leafhoppers — one  olive  drab, 
another  red  and  turquoise — cling  to  my 
shirt. 

All  about,  gnats  swarm  like  electrons 
gone  awry.  Bees  visit  flowers,  cabbage 
butterflies  wink  against  the  grass,  and 
wasps  wobble  past  carrying  mute  prey. 
Somewhere  the  mantis  lurks  and  prays, 
and  below  the  ground  crawl  coffin  flies, 
intent  on  passing  their  generations  in 
decaying  flesh. 

The  world  is  crawling  with  insects.  In 
North  America  over  88,000  species 
thrive  in  backyards,  brine,  rotting  vege- 
tation, oil,  houses,  fecal  matter,  tundra, 
city  streets,  deserts,  rivers,  and  the  ears 
of  jackrabbits.  The  only  medium  they 
haven’t  invaded  to  any  great  extent  is 
the  ocean. 

800,000  Species 

A single  acre  of  good  habitat — and  a 
neglected  rural  cemetery  is  excel- 
lent— may  hold  millions  of  insects 
representing  more  species  than  those  of 
all  the  birds  on  our  continent. 
Worldwide,  taxonomists  have  described 
800,000  insect  species,  but  they  still 
have  a ways  to  go:  depending  on  whom 
you  read,  the  complete  sum  lies  be- 
tween one  and  ten  million.  One  en- 
tomologist estimated  the  world’s  total 
insect  population  at  a billion  billion. 
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why  are  insects  so  successful?  For 
one  thing,  most  can  fly.  Their  wings 
help  them  find  food,  evade  enemies, 
locate  mates,  and  escape  drought  or 
flood.  Also,  insects  are  adaptable.  They 
possess  feeding  tools  ranging  from  nec- 
tar siphons  to  spiked  flesh  traps,  and,  as 
a group,  they  eat  almost  everything,  in- 
cluding wood,  wool,  wine  bottle  corks, 
plants,  paper,  humans,  and,  of  course, 
each  other. 

Insects  wear  their  bones  outside  their 
bodies.  Lightweight,  flexible  exoskele- 
tons protect  against  predators,  resist 
chemicals,  and  form  a barrier  keeping 
wetness  out  and  just  the  right  amount  of 
moisture  in.  Most  insects  are  small,  de- 
manding little  food,  water,  or  space. 
The  bottom  of  a leaf  or  a square  foot  of 
tree  bark  often  provides  room  enough 
for  feeding,  breeding,  and  resting.  (Ac- 
tually, insects  couldn’t  grow  much 
larger  without  revamping  their  bodies: 
they  breathe  through  their  skins,  using  a 
maze  of  microscopic  ducts  down  which 
oxygen  moves  molecule  by  molecule,  a 
system  effective  only  over  very  short 
distances.) 

Insect  life  cycles  also  bestow  survival 
benefits.  Metamorphosis  is  the  set  of 
changes  leading  from  caterpillar  to  co- 
coon to  moth,  from  maggot  to  fly,  or 
from  grub  to  beetle.  Within  this  pat- 
tern, immature  insects,  called  larvae, 
can  eat  one  food  while  adults  eat 
another,  lessening  competition.  Nine  of 
every  ten  species  undergo  metamor- 
phosis; most  insects  spend  the  largest 
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part  of  their  lives  as  larvae,  far  less  con- 
spicuous and  vulnerable  to  predation 
than  adults. 

Insects  can  mate  and  then  delay  egg 
fertilization  and  laying  until  they  find 
proper  food  or  living  conditions  for  their 
offspring.  Male  sperm  stays  viable  for 
long  periods  inside  the  female’s  body.  A 
queen  bee  can  collect  enough  sperm  on 
one  mating  flight  to  fertilize  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  eggs  over  her  four-year 
life. 

Simple  Body  Plan 

All  insects  from  walkingsticks  to 
bumblebees  share  a simple,  adaptable 
body  plan;  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen, 
linked  through  the  nervous  system  but 
semiautonomous.  The  head  has  spe- 
cialized appendages  for  eating;  the 
thorax  or  middle  section  bears  six  legs 
and,  in  most  species,  wings;  and  the 
abdomen  or  rear  section  takes  care  of 
digestion  and  reproduction. 

Many  insects  can  live  days  or  even 
months  after  losing  a body  segment. 
This  I learned  from  a childhood  friend 
who  collected  butterflies.  Once,  when 
my  friend’s  killing  jar  had  lost  potency, 
he  finished  a series  of  executions  by 
chopping  off  heads.  Soon  after,  we 
climbed  to  his  attic  for  a look  at  his  col- 
lection. When  he  opened  the  drawer 
housing  his  specimens,  a cloud  of  but- 
terflies fluttered  against  our  faces  and 
filled  the  room — yellow  swallowtails, 
orange  monarchs,  maroon  mourn- 
ingclocks,  silver-dotted  fritilaries — all 
terrible  in  headless  splendor. 

As  a child  I used  to  gather  fireflies  in 
jars  to  keep  in  my  room  at  night;  their 
flashing  made  the  ceiling  glow  yellow, 
and  their  pungent  odor — I rush  back 
through  the  years  when  I smell  it 
today — leaked  through  air  holes 
punched  in  the  jar  lids.  I can  still  hear 
the  katydid  chorus  filling  the  summer 
dusk,  and  I remember  days  when  the 
electric  drone  of  cicadas  seemed  to 
come  from  every  tree  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

Like  most  of  my  friends  I tied  threads 
to  carpenter  bees  and  flew  them, 
burned  hornets  in  their  nests,  and  fed 
grasshoppers  to  ants.  While  living  in 
Europe,  my  brother  and  I caught  a 
three-inch-long  wasp  struggling  against 


the  window  trying  to  get  back  outside. 
We  pinned  the  monster  to  the  glass  with 
the  lace  curtain  and,  filled  with  a sense 
of  danger  and  urgency,  pierced  it  with 
needles  until  it  fell. 

I suppose  we  were  cruel  to  insects 
because  we  did  not  appreciate  what 
amazing  creatures  they  are,  and  because 
we  had  not  yet  learned  how  to  deal  with 
things  foreign.  I imagine  our  cruelty  af- 
fected us  more  than  it  did  the  local  in- 
sect population,  and  it  was  insignificant 
compared  to  nature’s  own  brand. 

Open  carnage  is  the  rule  in  the  insect 
kingdom.  Ants  war  against  each  other, 
while  ant  lions  eat  ants  that  fall  into  their 
funnel-shaped  sand  pits.  Ambush 
bugs — they  look  like  scraps  of  rusting 
metal — lie  in  wait  on  plants  until 
another  insect  happens  by,  when  they 
lash  out  with  flat,  spiked  forelegs,  pin 
their  victim,  stick  it  with  a feeding  tube, 
and  suck  its  body  dry.  Bees  are  snared 
by  wasps,  which  in  turn  are  seized  by 
mantises — sometimes  all  at  the  same 
time. 

Ponds  are  scenes  of  incredible  vio- 
lence. In  the  air,  dragonflies  scoop  up 
flying  prey  in  their  bristly,  basketlike 
legs,  different  species  patrolling  at  dif- 
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ferent  heights  above  the  water.  Below 
the  surface,  dragonfly  nymphs  impale 
acjuatic  insects  (including  their  own 
kind)  on  their  hooked  lower  lips.  Whir- 
ligig Beetles,  hackswimmers,  and  water 
striders  eat  smaller  creatures.  The  dom- 
inant insect  predator  is  the  giant  water 
hug,  a two-inch-long  air  breather  that 
tackles  tadpoles  and  fish  almost  twice  its 
size. 

Parasitism  is  another  unlovely  fact  of 
insect  life.  Many  species  lay  their  eggs 
in  or  on  the  bodies  of  other  insects; 
when  the  eggs  hatch,  the  larvae  devour 
their  host  from  within — gently,  so  the 
victim  stays  alive  to  provide  continuing 
sustenance. 

Alien  to  This  World 

The  Belgian  naturalist  Maurice 
Maeterlinck  wrote,  "Something  in  the 
insect  seems  to  be  alien  to  the  habits, 
morals,  and  psychology  of  this  world,  as 
if  it  has  come  from  some  other  planet, 
more  monstrous,  more  energetic,  more 
insensate,  more  atrocious,  more  infer- 
nal than  our  own.” 

J.  Henri  Fabre,  a French  en- 
tomologist who  lived  from  1823  to  1915, 
devised  many  e.xperiments  to  test  insect 
intelligence.  His  studies  of  the  solitary 
wasp  and  its  grasshopper  prey  are  con- 
sidered classics. 

A female  solitary  wasp  is  born  with 
wondrous  knowledge.  Without  ever 
having  known  her  parents  or  watched 
other  females  in  action,  she  digs  a nest  of 
the  kind  her  race  has  dug  for  genera- 
tions; hunts  down  a grasshopper  of  a 
particular  species;  punctures  her  vic- 
tim’s brain  to  paralyze  it  without  killing 
it;  drags  the  grasshopper  to  her  nest; 
lays  an  egg  on  it;  and  seals  it  in  the  den. 

Fahre  observed  that  the  wasp  always 
drags  her  victim  by  its  antennae.  When 
he  snipped  off  the  antennae  level  with 
the  grasshopper’s  head,  the  wasp  took 
up  one  of  the  protruding  mouth  parts 
and  kept  going.  When  he  cut  off  the 
mouth  parts,  the  wasp — after  trying  in 


vain  to  grip  the  large,  polished  skull — 
abandoned  her  prize,  even  though  its  six 
legs  and  ovipositor  would  have  made 
perfectly  good  hauling  lines. 

Another  time,  when  Fabre  found  a 
wasp  sealing  a grasshopper  in  her  nest, 
he  stole  the  prey  and  hid  it.  The  wasp 
went  into  the  now-empty  hole,  stayed  a 
few  moments,  and  came  back  out.  In- 
stead of  finding  another  victim,  she 
went  back  to  work  blocking  the  unpro- 
visioned nest.  When  finished,  she  flew 
off  and  never  came  back. 

Fabre  concluded,  “The  insect  which 
astounds  us  . . . with  its  extraordinary 
intelligence  surprises  us,  the  next  mo- 
ment, with  its  stupidity,  when  con- 
fronted with  some  simple  fact  that  hap- 
pens to  lie  outside  its  ordinary  practice.” 
And,  “Instinct  knows  everything  in  the 
undeviating  paths  marked  out  for  it;  it 
knows  nothing  outside  those  paths.” 

The  same  inflexible  behavior  is  shown 
by  caterpillars  who  move  about  follow- 
ing the  silken  trails  of  their  fellows.  If  a 
group  somehow  gets  going  in  a circle,  so 
that  there  is  no  leader  but  only  a band  of 
followers,  they  will  march  round  and 
round  until  they  starve. 

Dragonflies  looking  for  water  in 
which  to  lay  eggs  may  dip  their  abdo- 
mens in  pools  of  tar,  get  stuck,  and  free 
themselves  with  violent  wingbeats — 
only  to  try  again. 

We  find  it  hard  to  identify  with  in- 
sects. They  are  different  from  us,  and 
perhaps  because  of  their  smallness  or 
Blind  instinct,  they  seem  inferior.  And 
yet  insects  can  live  in  environments 
where  humans  could  never  survive. 
They  adjust  to  pollution  and  pesticides 
and  are  several  times  more  resistant  to 
radiation  than  man.  Their  rapidfire  gen- 
erations and  mind-boggling  numbers 
ensure  life. 

If  insects  make  us  feel  uneasy,  it  may 
be  because  we  sense  a day  when  the 
monstrous,  the  energetic,  the  insen- 
sate, the  atrocious,  and  the  infernal  shall 
inherit  the  earth. 
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VIEW  OF  Berwick  Archery  Club’s  new  indoor  shooting  facility.  Plans  for  this  year  include  full 
concrete  floor  and  permanent  insulation. 


More  than  a club  .... 

A Home  on  the  Range 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  from  the  Author 


Nobody  showed  up  tor  the 

meeting  I called  back  in  1953  to 
.start  a local  archery  club.  Luck  was  bet- 
ter the  following  week  and  five  or  six 
drifted  in  to  see  what  it  was  all  about. 
From  this  nucleus  was  formed  the  Ber- 
wick Archery  Club.  If  this  already 
sounds  a bit  personal,  I hop§  I will  be 
forgiven,  for  some  things  have  hap- 
pened to  that  outfit  recently  that  are  a 
matter  of  some  personal  pride  even 
though  I otficially  had  very  little  to  do 
with  them. 

More  importantly,  what  follows  is 
another  illustration  of  what  any  group  of 
determined  archers  can  do.  And  that’s 
important.  Look  around  you.  Most  out- 
door clubs  that  survive  today  do  so  be- 


cause somewhere  along  the  line  there 
were  individuals  with  the  guts  and  the 
foresight  to  build  a permanent  facility. 
Initially,  the  financial  and  physical  bur- 
den helps  hold  together  any  group  once 
the  commitment  is  made.  And  once  this 
load  diminishes,  collective  pride  will 
keep  it  going.  Older  members,  who  be- 
come inactive  personally,  can  usually  be 
counted  upon  to  use  whatever  financial 
and  business  experience  they  have  to 
help  in  the  pinches.  After  all,  it  is  still 
their  club. 

There  weren’t  all  that  many  archers 
around  in  1953,  although  a number  of  us 
had  been  fooling  with  the  bow  and  arrow 
since  before  World  War  II — fellows  like 
Clark  Line  (who  just  retired  in  January 
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after  32  years  as  a deputy  game  protec- 
tor), Carl  Laubach  and  Olan  Dollman, 
who  had  tinkered  with  homemade 
tackle.  Their  younger  brothers  and 
some  neighbors  who  had  made  it 
through  the  war  became  interested  in 
archery.  The  club  grew. 

The  first  official  range  was  at  the  town 
dump,  by  permission  of  the  borough. 
This  dump  was  located  deep  in  an  old 
sand  pit  that  the  town  had  grown 
aronnd,  so  there  was  no  danger  from 
errant  arrows.  I recall  cjuite  well  one 
Thanksgiving  shoot  when  we  had  a vari- 
ety of  unusual  targets,  and  for  those  who 
could  hit  bullseye  targets  we  had  some 
stuck  on  straw  bales.  The  background 
consisted  of  tin  cans,  broken  bottles  and 
other  assorted  junk — whatevei'  the  town 
residents  didn’t  want.  Sometimes  we 
got  a shot  at  a rat  in  this  less  than  exclu- 
sive atmosphere.  (The  dump  was  even- 
tually filled.) 

Then,  we  were  graduated  to  a more 
sophisticated  range  on  spare  ground  of 
the  Multiplex  Manufacturing  Company. 
This  actually  gave  us  more  visibility  and 
attracted  more  and  more  pai  ticipants  to 
this  newfangled  way  of  wasting  time  and 
money.  Some  of  the  newer  fellows  we 
taught  became  (piite  proficient,  perhaps 
because  by  that  time  ice  had  begun  to 
learn  how  to  shoot.  But  it  still  took  years 
to  unlearn  all  the  bad  habits  we  had 
ac<piired  from  lack  of  knowledge.  It 
helped  to  have  someone  experienced 
enough  to  get  newcomers  off  on  the 
right  track. 

Early  Years  Limited 

Our  early  years  were  limited  mostly 
to  just  shooting  at  bullseye  targets.  At 
first  we  were  limited  to  some  of  the  left- 
over and  homemade  ecjuipment  from 
before  the  war,  but  gradually  commer- 
cial bow's  began  appearing  on  the  scene 
and  the  competition  got  tougher.  Then 
we  discovered  there  was  a state  associa- 
tion, and  the  desire  for  a field  course 
became  all-consuming. 

Finally,  North  Berwick  Hunting  and 
Fishing  Club,  with  a considerable  prop- 
erty about  three  miles  north  of  town, 
invited  us  to  use  part  of  their  woodland 
acreage  for  a field  course.  Although  the 
host  club  was  given  full  use  of  our  field 
range,  a number  of  their  members  soon 


boosted  membership  in  the  Archery 
Club.  As  the  season  for  bow  hunting 
deer  became  more  liberalized  and 
antlerless  deer  were  included,  the  need 
for  hunting  practice  attracted  many 
more  members  to  the  organization.  Of 
course,  some  of  us  had  halfheartedly 
hunted  deer  with  our  primitive  equip- 
ment even  before  the  war,  but  with  little 
success. 

Then  an  old  wooden  house  and  cinder 
block  garage  on  28  acres  of  woodland 
four  miles  north  of  Berwick  became 
available  for  $3,500.  With  considerable 
trepidation,  the  officers  decided  that  the 
club  should  have  its  own  property  and 
the  deal  was  made.  We  always  felt  that 
the  value  would  hold,  even  though  the 
house  was  badly  run-down,  because  the 
property  sits  along  a good  blacktop  road 
and  is  surrounded  by  State  Game 
Lands.  With  a few  acres  cleared  and  the 
remainder  woodland,  it  provided  an 
ideal  setup  for  a field  course,  and  the 
membership  continued  to  grow.  We  in- 
corporated. 

Meanwhile,  the  club  produced  some 
archers  of  note  who  will  be  remembered 
by  some  of  the  veterans  in  the  sport. 
There  was  Lars  Edburgh,  who  burned 
up  the  targets  in  the  local  conference, 
and  went  on  to  become  state  champion. 
George  Slinzer,  Luzerne,  many  times 
state  champion,  was  a frequent  visitor 
who  became  a member  of  the  club.  My 
brother  Wayne  became  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Archery  Associa- 
tion. My  oldest  son,  who  carries  my 
name  and  considerably  more  expertise 
with  the  bow,  was  state  barebow  champ- 
ion. 

Because  of  state  affiliation  and  local 
inteiest,  the  need  for  an  indoor  range 
nagged  at  the  membership  over  the 
years.  Finally,  when  a bowling  alley  was 
discontinued  as  such  at  the  local  YMCA, 
permissiojjj  was  given  to  establish  an  in- 
door target  range.  At  a cost  of  $172  for 
lights,  straw  bales  and  a few  other  acces- 
sories, the  facility  served  for  (juite  some 
time  before  the  Y’s  need  for  the  space 
forced  discontinuance. 

For  a number  of  years  the  idea  of 
building  an  indoor  range  on  the  club 
property  was  discussed  and  pondered. 
However,  the  old  membership  was  be- 
coming just  that — somewhat  advanced 
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! BERWICK  ARCHERY  CLUB  officers:  standing,  Tim  Wentzel,  range  captain;  seated,  Jack 
< Kishbaugh,  assistant  captain;  Clayton  Naus,  secretary;  Gary  Shingler,  vice  president;  Bill 
' Dawson,  treasurer,  and  Bob  Slusser,  president. 


in  years.  Several  halfhearted  attempts  to 
get  the  thing  going  failed  for  lack  of  in- 
terest rather  than  opposition.  We  all 
recognized  the  need  but  were  too  in- 
volved with  our  own  affairs  to  tackle  the 
job.  We  had  served  our  time,  neglected 
our  families  and  other  pressing  matters, 
and  generally  were  too  comfortable  with 
this,  as  the  cliche  goes,  'home  away 
from  home.” 

Then  a few  years  ago  the  club  began  to 
acquire  younger  and  more  ambitious  ar- 
chers who  didn’t  know  that  an  indoor 
range  was  next  to  impossible  financially. 
And  things  started  to  move  again. 

First,  an  indoor  range  would  require  a 
building.  The  building  committee  did 
I some  checking  and  finally  came  up  with 
i the  recommendation  of  a structure  42  x 
90  feet  to  be  erected  just  south  of  the  old 
home  that  had  served  so  many  years  as  a 
club  building.  Cost  of  the  basic  wood 
I and  aluminum  structure  would  be 
: $13,800. 

I We  had  a meeting  with  the  building 
representative  on  October  19,  1979,  and 
I made  it  to  the  bank  a day  before  the 
interest  rate  went  up  again.  We  bor- 
rowed $15,000  at  12  percent.  Our  shaky 
original  investment  in  land  is  worth 
I more  than  ten  times  our  purchase  price. 
But  final  cost  of  the  indoor  facility  would 
be  five  times  our  original  mortgage. 

Keeping  track  of  all  this  was  President 
Bob  Slusser,  who  also  spent  every  spare 
hour  working  on  the  project.  A group 


had  placed  a new  roof  on  the  old 
chdihouse  in  one  day  a few  months  be- 
fore, so  Bob  knew  the  type  of  talent  he 
had  available.  In  fact,  the  first  Saturday 
after  the  contract  was  signed  for  the 
building,  some  20  trees  were  sawed 
down  to  make  room  for  the  structure. 
One  of  the  trees  caught  a breeze  and 
knocked  down  a 7200-volt  line  that  pro- 
vides power  to  the  club.  The  trees  were 
promptly  cvit  into  fireplace-size  logs  for 
future  use,  but  it  recpiired  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Power  & Light  Company  to  re- 
store power.  The  same  line,  which 
would  cross  over  the  new  building,  re- 
quired excavating  deeper  than  intended 
mr  the  foundation  to  provide  clearance 
above  the  16-foot  high  aluminum  struc- 
ture. 

Only  the  Shell 

But  finally  the  28  upright  6x6  timbers 
were  anchored  in  concrete,  and  in 
another  day  the  entire  sides  and  roof 
were  in  place.  The  contractor  was 
finished,  but  the  club  had  only  the  shell 
of  an  indoor  archery  range.  And,  mud. 
Unusually  warm  weather  for  the  season 
made  it  tough  to  work,  and  110  tons  of 
gravel  were  hauled  to  the  interior. 
Every  weekend  was  a work  session  al- 
though hunting  season  complicated  the 
schedule.  Nevertheless,  a target  date  of 
the  first  week  in  January  of  this  year  was 
set  for  the  opening. 

Meanwhile,  planks  were  nailed  com- 
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pletely  around  the  base  of  the  building 
to  shut  out  the  weather,  and  backstops 
for  arrows  and  1600  pounds  of  cardboard 
lor  target  butts  were  brought  in  by 
Howard  Fuher  and  installed  on  the  18 
regulation  shooting  lanes.  V.  P.  Gary 
Shingler  came  up  with  a load  of  lumber 
to  build  bases  for  the  target  butts.  Al- 
though a concrete  floor  had  been 
planned  as  a later  improvement,  walk- 
ing over  the  gravel  convinced  the  com- 
mittee that  an  immediate  investment  in 
at  least  a partial  apron  was  necessary. 
One  of  27  x 40  feet,  four  inches  in  depth, 
was  poured  and  finished. 

The  $15,000  came  and  went. 

Secretary  Clayton  Nans  and  Bob 
Slusser  used  $170  of  it  to  build  two  huge 
woodburners  out  of  double  55-gallon 
drums,  well  lined  with  firebrick.  The  20 
trees  were  only  the  beginning  for  heat 
necessary  to  make  the  building  comfort- 
able for  shooting.  Assistant  Range  Cap- 
tain Jack  Kishbaugh  was  on  hand  almost 
every  day  during  construction. 

Not  only  the  male  adults  but  also  Bob 
Slusser’s  wife,  Anna,  and  some  of  the 
youngsters  pitched  in  as  well.  Bob’s  kids 
Lee  and  Gary,  and  Charles  Nans  and 
Dan  Fidrich,  really  gave  their  all.  Don 
Kishbaugh,  Dan  Hartzel,  Tony  Dal- 
berto  and  Gene  Gladfelter  were  also  in 
the  thick  of  it.  Range  Captain  Tim 
Wentzel,  Dan,  Gene,  Treasurer  Bill 
Dawson  and  Bob  did  the  wiring  for  the 
many  fluorescent  lights  and  spotlights 
necessary  for  shooting  in  the  winaow- 
less  building.  Clayton  Naus  substituted 
a hammer  and  staples  for  his  secretary’s 
pen  on  the  interior  work. 

Bill  Dawson  and  his  finance  commit- 
tee had  additional  duties — trying  to  fi- 
gure a way  to  pay  for  all  this.  Since  the 
mortgage  is  $180  monthly,  a special  in- 
door range  membership  was  established 
on  top  of  the  regular  dues.  For  $5 
monthly,  the  first  50  members  in  line 


could  obtain  a key  to  the  new  facility  and 
shoot  free  at  any  time  of  the  week  except 
when  tournaments  were  scheduled. 
The  (luota  was  filled  in  a short  time.  It 
included  all  those  who  had  worked  so 
hard  and  were  now  willing  to  pay  extra 
to  use  the  facility  they  had  provided. 

Opening  day  was  January  20.  It  was 
evident  from  the  initial  crowd  that  there 
would  be  little  trouble  filling  the  18 
shooting  lanes.  But  the  weather  turned 
bitterly  cold,  and  the  two  woodburners 
were  hard  put  to  keep  the  temperature 
high  enough  for  comfort. 

The  work  crew  insulated  the  entire 
building  with  cardboard.  And  a drop- 
ceiling of  clear  plastic  was  installed 
where  it  is  planned  to  place  a permanent 
ceiling  in  the  near  future.  The  inside 
temperature  climbed  to  a comfortable 
70-plus  degrees  and  the  woodpile  di- 
minished more  slowly. 

As  soon  as  the  facility  was  opened  it 
generated  sufficient  income  to  pay  for  all 
the  permanent  as  well  as  temporary  im- 
provements in  place.  Within  a few 
weeks  a league  was  established,  with  16 
teams  entered  from  the  Berwick  club  as 
well  as  surrounding  communities. 

Instant  Success 

To  say  that  the  new  facility  was  an 
instant  success  is  putting  it  mildly.  Al- 
though Berwick  Archery  Club  started  as 
a target  organization,  its  growth  over  the 
years  was  hunting  and  field  shooting 
oriented.  Today  it  is  a complete  club 
with  year-long  shooting  facilities  to  ac- 
commodate any  type  of  archery  activity. 

Based  on  projections  at  the  time  of 
this  writing,  the  permanent  ceiling, 
complete  concrete  floor,  inside  rest 
rooms,  improved  food  facilities  and  an 
enclosed  passage  from  the  clubhouse  to 
the  indoor  range  seem  a certainty  before 
this  year  is  over — without  further  in- 
debtedness. Meanwhile,  automatic  tim- 
ing lights  for  shooting  have  been  in- 
stalled and  were  used  when  the  club  was 
host  for  the  Northeast  Regional  on 
March  2.  Prideful  grins  scattered 
around  the  club  on  those  who  worked  so 
hard  to  make  it  possible  can  certainly  be 
excused.  They  earned  ’em. 
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VARMINT 

HUNTER 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 

A YEAR  OR  SO  after  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt  made  his  fam- 
ous “nothing  to  fear  but  fear  itself” 

I speech,  I killed  my  first  woodchuck.  Al- 
i though  I’ve  forgotten  dozens  of  other 
' shots  made  during  the  years,  I re- 
i member  well  the  one  I made  with  the 
Model  60  Winchester  single  shot  22  rim- 
fire.  Probably  the  memories  of  that  shot 
are  still  vivid  in  my  mind  because  the 
tiny  flame  it  ignited  in  my  bloodstream 
hasn’t  yet  gone  out,  over  four  decades 
later.  Unsophisticated  as  chuck  hunting 
is,  and  insignificant  as  the  wary  hole 
I digger’s  status  is  in  the  hunting  realm,  I 
1 am  not  ashamed  to  admit  I’m  a chuck 
! hunter  pure  and  simple. 

I like  the  challenge.  I like  accurate 
rifles.  The  unknown  distances  across 
hayfields  and  wide  valleys  represent  the 
challenge,  and  a superb  varmint  rifle 
with  its  pinpoint  accuracy  provides  the 
answer.  These  ingredients,  along  with  a 
crafty  target,  bring  out  the  best  in  me. 
The  only  other  type  of  shooting  that 
I comes  close  for  me  is  squirrel  hunting 
with  an  accurate  22  rimfire. 

As  my  interest  in  chuck  hunting 
gained  momentum,  I fell  in  line  with 
those  who  hunted  more  for  quantity 
than  for  skill.  But  shooting  just  for  a big 
score  soon  loses  interest;  there  has  to  be 
more  to  any  type  of  hunting  than  just 
getting  game.  When  I started  getting 
better  equipment,  bullet  placement  be- 
came my  sole  reason  for  pursuing  the 
pasture-field  grizzly. 

When  I returned  home  after  nearly 
four  years  in  the  military  service,  I 
naturally  went  back  to  the  pasture 
fields.  My  equipment  consisted  of  an 
M511  Remington  22  Targetmaster  and  a 


THIS  IS  HOW  varmint  hunters  spend  most  of 
their  time — studying  distant  fields  and  fence- 
rows  with  binoculars.  The  looking  takes  a iot 
of  hours,  the  shooting  a few  seconds. 
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6x  pair  of  Zeiss  l)inoculars.  I shot  dozens 
of  chucks  with  this  little  rimfire,  but  it 
wasn’t  long  until  a 22  Hornet  replaced 
the  Targetinaster.  Then  a 218  Bee,  a 
battered  220  Swift  and,  early  in  1950,  a 
used  722  Remington  in  the  222  cham- 
bering. Scoped  with  an  8x  Unertl  target 
scope,  it  gave  me  accuracy  at  distances  I 
hacl  thought  impossible. 

I won’t  dwell  on  the  month-bv- 
month,  year-by-year  progress  I made, 
but  even  as  late  as  1952,  accurate  factory 
rifles  such  as  are  readily  available  today 
were  unknown.  Benchrest  shooters  had 
just  cracked  the  magical  “ten  shots  in 
less  than  one  inch’’  at  100  yards,  but  this 
was  with  special  gear.  The  varmint 
hunter  was  battling  the  odds  with  rifles 
far  less  accurate.  The  Hornet  and  Bee 
were  the  favorites,  but  neither  had  out- 
standing accuracy.  The  entire  picture 
changed  with  the  advent  and  acceptance 
of  the  Remington  222. 

I think  it’s  fair  to  point  out  the  excel- 
lent 222  came  along  at  just  the  right 
moment.  A whole  series  of  significant 
events  took  place  from  1946  to  around 
1953.  One  of  the  biggest  boosts  given  to 
varmint  shooting  was  handloading.  Dur- 
ing those  years,  reloading  grew  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  It  caught  on  like  a grass  fire 
in  a windstorm.  Shooters  who  always 
had  used  ammo  conservatively  sud- 
denly saw  a new  opportunity  to  burn 
fodder;  the  handloader  could  assemble 
th  ree  handloads  for  the  price  of  one  fac- 
tory round.  Money  was  scarce,  so  this 
one  factor  had  great  appeal. 

The  good  news  really  got  around.  It 
wasn’t  long  until  the  reloading  press  was 
as  common  as  the  lawnmower.  With 
more  shells  to  shoot,  it  was  only  natural 
to  turn  to  the  pasture  fields  for  chucks 
and  crows.  During  the  first  years  after 
my  discharge,  I had  dozens  of  hayfields 
for  my  very  own,  but  by  mid-1950,  it 
was  hard  to  find  a parking  place.  Most  of 
this  enthusiasm  was  generated  by  the 
new  interest  in  home-made  fodder.  The 
222  fit  very  nicely  into  this  picture.  It 
was  easy  to  load,  case  life  was  long,  and 
components  were  cheap.  Out  of  this 
mixture  came  thousands  of  new 
hunters. 

The  heavy-barrel  varmint  rifle  was 
mostly  a product  of  the  custom 
gunsmith  almost  to  1960.  By  then,  some 
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major  arms  companies  were  taking  note 
that  varmint  shooting  had  gone  far 
beyond  a few  eccentric  hunters.  The 
first  heavy-barrel  jobs  were  nothing 
more  than  just  regular  rifles  with 
heavier  barrels.  Some  were  not  even 
drilled  and  tapped  for  target-type 
scopes.  Still,  the  die  had  been  cast,  and 
the  varmint  rifle  was  recognized  as 
genuine.  It  was  here  to  stay,  and  the  fact 
that  almost  every  gun  manufacturer  now 
offers  a varmint-type  rifle  is  proof  that 
such  hunters  make  up  a very  large  clan. 

I don  t want  to  belittle  any  varmint 
shooter,  but  I’m  convinced  that  for  a few 
years  iifter  varmint  rifles  hit  the  market, 
many  shooters  were  not  reallv  aware  of 
what  accuracy  was.  Offhand  shooting 
was  still  paramount  in  the  minds  of 
most,  and  the  idea  of  using  a rest  to 


MANY  VARMINT  shooters  don't  realize  it,  but 
woodchucks  are  good  eating  when  properly 
prepared.  Even  if  you  don't  take  them  home, 
don't  leave  them  in  fields. 


make  a shot  left  a bad  taste  in  the  mouth. 
This  was  especially  true  for  shooters 
who  had  gained  in  experience  hunting 

i big  game.  A long  shot  was  75  to  125 
I yards,  and  with  open  sights  any  hit  has 

to  be  considered  good  shooting — or 
1 lucky. 

It  took  some  time  after  the  scoped 
varmint  rifle  made  its  appearance  for 
many  hunters  to  learn  the  value  of  group 
■ shooting.  Soon,  everyone  was  in  the  act. 

I A new  varmint  rifle  was  not  accepted  on 

ii  its  manufacturer’s  claims;  it  had  to  pro- 
1 duce  at  the  benchrest.  The  new  chuck 

hunting  convert  learned  in  a hurr\'  it  was 
: possible  to  be  very  accurate  up  to  300 
yards  or  more,  and  varmint  hunting  took 
! on  new  meaning. 

When  this  realization  took  a firm 
hold,  the  desire  to  reload  just  to  save 
money  lost  ground.  Reloading,  too,  had 
taken  on  new  meaning — accuracy.  A 
battered  benchrest  on  the  corner  of  my 
property  was  visited  almost  daily  by 
! friends  who  were  testing  new  field 
loads.  Prior  to  the  day  of  the  reloading 
press,  most  shells  were  fired  at  game. 
With  the  convenience  of  being  able  to 
reload  anytime,  plus  the  significant  sav- 
ings, more  and  more  shooters  were  cut- 
I ting  holes  in  paper.  To  my  way  of  think- 
i ing,  range  shooting  is  the  quickest  way 
' to  become  proficient. 

Until  after  World  War  II,  varmint 
shooters  had  little  to  choose  from  in  the 
way  of  a varmint-type  rifle.  The  only 
answer  was  to  have  one  built.  As  late  as 
i I960,  heavy  barrels  in  ex-military  ac- 
tions were  common  in  the  pasture 
fields.  On  top  of  all  this,  there  wasn’t  a 
'.  great  array  of  varmint  cartridges  to 
choose  from.  The  22  Hornet  and  the  218 
Bee  weren’t  adequate  for  long  shots, 
and  dyed-in-the-wool  varminters  like 
myself  stuck  with  wildcat  cartridges — 
basically  the  22-250. 

The  222  Remington  and  the  220  Swift 
V were  available,  but  only  the  222  sur- 
vived. The  excellent  Swift  was  in  the 
dying  stages,  even  though  it  had  far 
more  to  offer  than  any  other  cartridge 
from  the  factory  or  in  the  wildcat  line.  A 
good  share  of  the  long-range  shooters 
turned  to  exotic  wildcat  creations  when 
the  Swift’s  replacement,  the  Winches- 
ter 225,  didn’t  stir  up  much  enthusiasm. 
I’m  still  surprised  that  more  of  these 


fancy-named  cartridges  didn’t  make  the 
factory  level.  They  weren’t  all  bad, 
that’s  for  sure. 

The  2R  Lovell  tried  to  give  life  to  the 
dying  25-20  single  shot  case  by  modib,’- 
ing  it  down  to  the  224  caliber.  This  is  not 
a large  case,  but  with  a brisk  load  of 4227 
powder  behind  a 50-grain  bullet,  veloc- 
ity reportedly  hit  around  3000  Ips.  I 
don’t  know  if  this  was  a chronographed 
velocity,  or  an  optimistically  estimated 
one.  At  any  rate,  the  Lovell  was  a 
genuine  improvement  over  the  2500  fps 
the  Hornet  got  with  the  same  weight 
bullet.  The  2R  Lovell  also  surpassed  the 
Hornet  in  the  accuracy  column,  and 
turned  in  a superlative  job  up  to  a strong 
200  yards. 

Fondness  for  Wildcat 

I have  a fondness  for  this  old  wildcat, 
even  though  the  25-20  single  shot  case  is 
not  made  anymore.  A lot  of  2R  Lovells 
were  built  on  single  shot  actions  like  the 
Winchester  High  Wall  and  the 
Remington-Hepburn.  It  will  be  a high 
spot  in  my  life  if  I ever  end  up  with  one 
of  these  single  shots  and  a generous 
amount  of  brass. 

The  22  Hornet  wasn’t  about  to  be 
moved  out  of  first  place.  After  all,  it  was 
the  first  hot-shot  centerfire  22-caliber 
wildcat  which  became  a factory  round, 
and  it  introduced  a lot  of  shooters  to 
long-range  varmint  hunting.  Originally, 
the  Hornet  had  a muzzle  velocity  of 
around  2400  fps  with  a 45-grain  bullet. 
In  an  attempt  to  make  the  old  Hornet 
more  efficient,  Lysle  D.  Kilbourn,  a sin- 
cere rifle  enthusiast,  rechambered  a 22 
Hornet  to  a sharp  40-degree  neck  angle 
and  fire-formed  the  case  to  give  more 
powder  capacity.  This  in  turn  gave 
higher  velocity. 

Unfortunately,  this  improvement  was 
not  substantial  enough  to  stop  the  Hor- 
net’s decline  as  shooters  kept  striving  for 
higher  velocities.  But  even  a number  of 
ultra-fast  loads  failed  to  survive.  The  244 
Ackley  Improved  had  impressive  ballis- 
tics. For  instance,  52  grains  of  4831 
whipped  a 75-grain  bullet  up  and 
beyond  3500  fps.  Even  the  90-grain  bul- 
let that  had  big  game  potential  climbed 
to  over  3300  fps  with  50  grains  of  4831. 
And  an  old  reloading  manual  shows  that 
56  grains  of  H570  pushed  a 105-grain 
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BIG  CARTRIDGES  GET  THE  publicity  nowadays,  but  for  general  chuck  shooting  Lewis  likes 
the  22  Hornet,  shown  above,  in  Savage/ Anschutz,  KKJ  Waither  and  Ruger. 


bullet  to  just  under  3000  fps.  But  the  244 
Improved,  along  with  the  240  Page 
Super  Pooper,  the  240  Cobra,  and 
others  bit  the  dust. 

Of  all  the  wildcats  that  thrived  a mere 
25  years  back,  only  two  have  made  the 
factory  level  in  the  varmint  field.  Rem- 
ington’s 22-250  and  25-06.  Ruger  and 
Browning  tried  to  revive  the  220  Swift 
hut  didn’t  really  succeed,  perhaps  be- 
cause many  new  shooters  still  believe 
the  ghost  stores  about  the  “cantanker- 
ous” Swift.  If  it  means  anything,  fellows, 
I have  two  factory  Swifts  and  one  that  I 
can  call  custom  after  stocking  it,  and  I 
hope  to  use  this  load  until  I enter  my  last 
pasture  field.  And  I still  have  hopes  of 
eventually  finding  an  aging  chuck 
hunter  who  is  willing  to  part  with  his 
Model  54  Winchester  inscribed  with 
220  Swift  on  the  barrel. 

In  the  formative  days  of  the  heavy- 
barrel  varmint  rifle,  the  shooter  didn’t 
have  much  reliable  data.  Half  of  what 
was  supposed  to  be  true  really  was 
nothing  more  than  pure  rumor.  There 
was  still  a lot  of  mystery  and  suspicion 
surrounding  the  factory  creation.  How- 
ever, as  more  factory  rifles  hit  the  mar- 
ket and  the  22-250  got  into  the  picture  as 
a factory  round,  the  quest  for  the 
custom-built  accurate  rifle  began  losing 
ground.  What  was  coming  oft  the  as- 
sembly lines  was  capable  of  meeting  the 
toughest  demands  from  the  best  of 
shooters. 

By  the  time  the  adjustable  trigger 
started  appearing  on  both  factory  and 


custom  outfits,  varmint  shooters 
realized  there  was  far  more  to  hitting  a 
chuck  at  375  yards  than  just  using  some 
fancy-named  cartridge.  Here  again,  I 
believe  it  was  the  combination  of 
reloading/benchrest  testing  that  gave 
birth  to  a new  generation  of  top  varmint 
hunters. 

After  more  than  two  decades  of  bench 
testing  rifles,  I can’t  overlook  what  can 
be  learned  there.  Hitting  one  chuck  at 
350  yards  is  impressive,  but  nothing  is 
learned  about  the  true  accuracy  poten- 
tial of  a rifle.  Holes  in  paper  are  lasting 
evidence  of  what  a rifle  and  the  shooter 
can  do.  Notice  I didn’t  say  just  rifle. 
Good  shooting  is  a combination  of  two 
things — a good  shooter  and  a well-timed 
rifle.  More  can  be  learned  from  10 
rounds  fired  from  the  benchrest  than 
from  100  kills  in  the  field. 

There  seems  to  be  some  confusion 
over  just  what  a varmint  cartridge  is. 
Well,  the  definition  of  a varmint  car- 
tridge is  difficult  and  perhaps  ambigu- 
ous. The  fact  remains  that  any  cartridge 
can  be  classified  “varmint-type.  ” Still, 
it’s  best  to  keep  varmint  cartridges  in 
one  category  and  big  game  loads  in 
another.  Millions  of  chucks  have  been 
killed  with  cartridges  more  suited  for 
deer  or  antelope.  It’s  very  tough  to  sepa- 
rate one  from  the  other.  Even  the  cali- 
bers can’t  be  used  as  a guide.  About  all  I 
can  offer  is  that  chuck  and  crow  shooting 
go  hand  in  hand  with  the  224  caliber, 
but  when  the  shots  are  long  and  the 
wind  is  turning  the  clover  tops,  there’s 
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I nothing  wrong  with  moving  up  a calilier 
j or  two. 

It’s  not  my  intent  to  set  strict 
! guidelines.  That’s  for  the  individual  to 
decide,  and  it’s  really  a matter  of  likes 
and  dislikes.  I’ve  stuck  with  the  224 
j caliber  over  the  years,  and  I limit  my 
! shooting  to  under  400  yards.  Unless 
there  are  wind  problems,  I can  live  with 
the  222,  22-250,  and  the  220  Swift.  I ve 
! also  used  about  every  cartridge  in  the 
! lower  Magnum  line,  but  the  7mm  Rem- 
ington and  Winchester  264  Magnums 
are  a bit  too  much  for  varmints,  in  my 
opinion.  I feel  just  as  strongly  about 
using  the  338  Winchester  or  378 
Weatherby  Magnums  for  deer. 

The  object  of  varmint  shooting  is  bul- 
let placement.  The  big  game  trophy 
hunter  is  faced  with  an  entirely  different 
situation.  He  is  hunting  a distinct  piece 
of  game — a massive  set  of  antlers,  a full 
curl  ram,  a mammoth  grizzly.  Here  a 
particular  animal  is  the  prime  factor  in 
the  hunt.  When  the  moment  of  truth 
arrives,  it  could  be  classified  as  a once- 
in-a-lifetime  e.xperience.  The  object  is 
to  get  that  animal. 

The  varmint  shooter  does  not  make 
the  individual  target  the  paramount 
reason  for  the  hunt.  He  is  pitting  his 
shooting  knowledge  and  his  rifle’s  accu- 
racv  against  the  small  size  of  his  target 
and  the  unknown  distance  to  it.  It’s  not 
just  scoring;  it’s  putting  the  bullet  in  a 
pre-selected  spot  time  after  time  after 
time. 

This  does  not  mean  the  varmint 
hunter  should  become  an  exterminator. 
I have  no  strong  desire  to  go  for  num- 
bers. One  or  two  good  shots,  deliber- 
ately made,  satisfy  me.  In  the  Januarv 
1980  GAME  NEWS  I told  of  a 200-vard 
shot  made  with  my  219  Donaldson 
Wasp.  To  me,  it  was  the  epitome  of  good 
field  shooting.  My  bullet  struck  the  neck 
region  right  at  the  point  the  Weaver 
T-6’s  crosswire  had  settled  on. 


The  varmint  hunter  has  graduated 
fi'om  the  mass  shooting  of  yesterday  to 
the  precise  shooting  of  today.  The  mod- 
ern factory  rifle  is  definitely  superior  to 
its  forerunner  of  yesteryear.  Tolerances 
are  held  to  more  rigid  standards,  trig- 
gers are  greatly  improved,  and  the  bar- 
rel itself  is  no  longer  a hit  or  miss  (no  pun 
intended)  affair.  The  da\'  is  over  when 
the  hunter  could  shoot  better  than  his 
rifle.  For  the  most  part,  it’s  the  other 
way  around  now. 

On  Shooter’s  Shoulders 

This  puts  the  burden  on  the  shooter’s 
shoulders.  The  rifle  has  tremendous  po- 
tential if  the  shooter  has  the  ability  to 
extract  every  bit  of  it.  To  accomplish 
this,  it’s  back  to  the  drawing  board,  so  to 
speak,  or  back  to  the  reloading  press  and 
the  testing  range.  The  only  way  to  be- 
come a good  shot  is  to  shoot  a lot  and  to 
keep  accurate  records.  In  time,  conclu- 
sive evidence  will  give  a clear  picture, 
and  the  shooter  will  knov\’  for  a fact  such 
things  as  what  load  combinations  work 
best  in  his  rifle,  what  the  rifle/shooter 
potential  is,  and  above  all  else,  what  will 
happen  when  he  snugs  down  on  a rest 
and  touches  off  a 275-yard  shot  across  a 
hayfield. 

I spent  years  in  <piest  of  the  accurate 
varmint  rifle.  Today,  I can  buy  any 
number  of  factory  products  that  will 
shoot  the  pants  off  the  best  custom  rifle  I 
owned  back  in  1950.  The  accurate  var- 
mint rifle  is  here.  Then,  too,  accuracy  is 
not  just  shooting  and  hoping.  Accuracy 
is  made.  It’s  the  end  result  of  a fine  rifle, 
good  ammo,  a well-timed  trigger,  a 
high-(juality  sighting  device,  and  the 
hunter’s  desire  to  become  better  and 
better.  Good  shooting  is  something 
earned  over  a long  period  of  time. 

All  in  all,  this  makes  the  varmint 
hunter  a peculiar  figure  in  today’s  hunt- 
ing fraternity.  Trophy  game  does  not 
motivate  the  hunt,  nor  does  an  exotic- 
sounding far-away  place.  Top  shooting 
can  often  be  found  less  than  a mile  from 
home.  Ghucks  are  everywhere,  and  the 
challenge  is  always  there.  It’s  not  a mat- 
ter of  trial  and  error;  it’s  bringing  to 
fruition  decades  of  gun  building  prog- 
ress and  years  of  shooting  experience 
into  the  fitting  climax  of  a perfect  shot. 
That’s  a varmint  shooter,  first  class.  . . . 


JUNE,  mo 
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toni  williams  information  writer 


Ergot  (Claviceps  sp)  is  a fungus  which 
grows  on  grain.  While  it  has  some  medici- 
nal value,  it  can  also  poison  humans  and 
livestock.  However,  an  obscure,  newly- 
discovered  beetle  found  during  a routine 
survey  in  Michigan  seems  not  only  to  be 
immune  to  ergot's  poisonous  compounds, 
but  to  actually  thrive  on  the  stuff.  Both  im- 
mature and  adult  beetles  feed  voraciously 
on  ergot.  (File  this  one  under  Reasons  for 
saving  obscure  and  apparently  insignificant 
species. ') 


Eagle  nests  on  Pine  Island,  Florida,  have 
declined  sharply  in  the  past  20  years — 
down  from  23  to  six,  according  to  longtime 
local  eagle-watchers.  But  perhaps  the  de- 
cline can  be  slowed,  thanks  to  a recent 
show  of  cooperation  from  the  county  court. 
Officers  of  the  Florida  Game  and  Freshwa- 
ter Fish  Commission  successfully  prose- 
cuted a development  company  employee 
charged  with  harassing  nesting  bald 
eagles,  a state  and  federal  offense.  The 
judge  imposed  a fine  of  $787.50  on  the 
supervisor  of  a crew  that  had  cleared  brush 
to  within  about  a hundred  feet  of  the  active 
nest  and  were  burning  brush  within  30  feet 
of  the  nest  tree.  This  was  the  first  eagle 
harassment  case  prosecuted  under  Florida 
law  in  five  years. 


The  International  Paper  Company  be- 
came the  first  corporate  member  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Trail  Conference  (ATC)  in  Feb- 
ruary, paying  $500  annual  dues.  The  ATC, 
a non-governmental  group  which  coordi- 
nates management  of  the  Appalachian 
Trail,  welcomed  International,  noting  that 
the  large  forest  landowner  has  consistently 
supported  the  Trail  and  local  clubs  which 
maintain  it,  and  has  donated  land  for  many 
miles  of  the  Trail. 


A land  development  company  in  Texas 
has  pledged  $15,000  to  help  relocate  en- 
dangered Attwater's  prairie  chickens,  on 
whose  traditional  booming  grounds  they 
plan  to  build  a housing  and  golf  develop- 
ment. The  birds  have  been  moved  to  a 
large  ranch  where,  it  is  hoped,  they  will  set 
up  a new  booming  ground.  Most  of  the  birds 
are  fitted  with  solar-powered  transmitters 
(developed  by  NASA)  so  biologists  can 
keep  track  of  them.  It's  not  yet  known  if  the 
birds  will  take  to  the  new  area. 


Tropical  fish  hobbyists  have  unwittingly 
contributed  to  the  depletion  of  some  fish 
species.  Many  tropical  fish  are  not  bred  in 
captivity,  but  rather  caught  in  the  wild  and 
shipped  in  for  the  aquarium  trade.  In  some 
cases,  reproduction  can’t  offset  these 
losses.  There  is,  however,  some  sign  that 
this  practice  may  decline.  San  Diego’s  Sea 
World,  using  commercial  aquaculture 
techniques,  is  raising  and  marketing  yel- 
lowhead  jawfish  and  orange  skunk 
clownfish.  They  expect  to  breed  other 
species  and  hope  to  be  producing  20,000 
fish  per  month  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
Aquacultural  techniques  may  not  only  pro- 
tect wild  fish  populations,  but  also  reduce 
the  cost  of  exotic  fish  for  the  hobbyist. 


On  the  personal  pollution  front,  recent 
research  indicates  that  if  you  drink  tea 
with  lemon,  you  ought  to  do  so  out  of 
something  other  than  a polystyrene 
cup.  Apparently  something  in  the  lem- 
on, or  the  combination,  dissolves  the 
cup.  That  means  the  drinker  is  also  con- 
suming  some  polystyrene  (which 
causes  cancer  in  lab  animals)  or  some 
chemical  derivative  of  it. 


Safari  Club  International  puts  some 
money  behind  its  words  about  wildlife  con- 
servation. The  group  of  trophy-hunter/ 
conservationists,  for  example,  recently  put 
up  $2,500  toward  the  reward  being  offered 
to  tipsters  with  information  on  a February 
elk-killing  spree  in  Michigan.  (Eleven  of  the 
state’s  wild  herd  of  several  hundred  elk 
were  shot,  in  what  officials  think  might  have 
been  an  act  of  retribution  for  increased  ef- 
forts to  curb  poaching.  The  elk  can’t  be 
legally  hunted.)  Also,  in  New  Mexico,  Safari 
Club  International  added  $1 ,000  to  the  kitty 
being  used  to  finance  treatment  of  desert 
bighorn  sheep.  The  animals  are  dying  of 
complications  following  acute  infestations 
of  scabies. 
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NOT  ALL  GAME  LAW  VIOLATIONS  ARE  INTENTIONAL. 

AS  A SERVICE  TO  COMMONWEALTH  SPORTSMEN,  GAME 
NEWS,  IN  COOPERATION  WITH  THE  DIVISION  OF  LAW  ENFORCEMENT, 
TAKES  THIS  MEANS  TO  BRIEFLY  CLARIFY  SOME  OF  THE  MOST 
FREQUENTLY  MISUNDERSTOOD  OR  LEAST  KNOWN  GAME  LAWS 


QUESTION- 

MAY  A LANDOWNER  KILL  WILDLIFE 
THAT  IS  DESTROYING  HIS  PROPERTY  ? 

ANSWER- 

YES.  HOWEVER  VARIOUS  LAWS 
REGULATE  THE  KILLING  OF  WILDLIFE 
FOR  DAMAGE.  CONTACT  YOUR  GAME 
PROTECTOR  FOR  DETAILS. 


question- 

may  A FARMER  RETAIN  FOR  USE 
AS  FOOD  A DEER  KILLED  FOR 
CROP  DAMAGE  ? 

ANSWER- 

YES,  PROVIDED  HE  HAS 
CONFORMED  TO  ALL  THE 
REQUIREMENTS  OF  LAW  PERTAINING 
TO  KILLING  DEER  FOR  CROP 
DAMAGE. 


I 


Make  check  or  money  order 
payable  to 


The  GAME  NEWS  TREASURY,  a 528- 
page  collection  of  outstanding 
material  from  the  first  50  years  of 
GAME  NEWS,  is  now  available  in  softcover. 

Price,  $7.50  delivered.  This  edition 
contains  every  word  which  appeared  in  the 
original  hardcover — stories  that  recall  the 
hunting  customs  of  long  ago,  articles  that  detail 
the  development  of  Game  Commission  wildlife 
management  programs,  and  much  more.  Order  now. 
A few  hardcovers  are  still  available  at  $10. 
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When  they  re  in  your  garbage  cans,  they  re  a real  pain.  But  in  their 
own  natural  environment,  they  re  an  important  part  of  our  ecosystem 
and  a lot  of  fun  to  watch.  Young  coons  seem  to  be  inquisitive,  playful, 
and  as  energetic  as  most  youngsters.  Water  holds  a special  fascination, 
and  they  eat  many  stream-dwellers.  If  they  do  get  into  your  garbage  can, 
try  stretching  a bungie-cord  from  handle  to  handle  across  the  lid.  If  you 
have  to  use  plastic  hags  only,  try  sprinkling  a half-cup  of  ammonia  over 
the  garbage  inside  the  hag. 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


Tail  End  of  the  Season 


TOO  MANY  SPORTSMEN  believe  that  Pennsylvania’s  hunting  season  begins  in 
September,  when  doves  become  legal  game.  Technically,  the  new  season  does 
begin  then,  for  September  1 is  the  date  when  a new  hunting  license  is  required,  and 
our  mourning  dove  season  for  years  has  begun  on  that  date.  However,  there’s 
another  way  to  look  at  things.  Since  a hunting  license  becomes  valid  on  September  1 
and  is  good  for  a full  year,  it  does  not  expire  until  the  following  August  31,  so  ‘last 
year’s”  license  is  as  good  today  as  it  was  for  last  fall’s  pheasants,  last  winter’s  deer,  or 
whatever.  And  since  the  vast  majority  feels,  at  least  subconsciously,  that  the  1979 
season  ended  with  the  antlerless  deer  days  in  December,  most  spent  the  tail  end  of 
the  winter  and  all  of  spring  engaged  in  such  inspiring  activities  as  cleaning  the 
basement,  hanging  screens,  etc.  Admittedly,  such  chores  are  necessary  but  they 
don’t  really  deserve  all  the  time  that’s  allotted  to  them.  They’re  the  kinds  of  things 
you  can  do  during  TV  commercials  in  the  evening. 

All  of  which  brings  us  to  the  important  things  to  be  done  at  this  time  of  year.  We 
could  mention  crows — they’ve  been  in  season,  off  and  on,  since  early  January — but 
right  now  we  re  really  interested  in  woodchucks.  There  is  no  closed  season  on  these, 
they’re  present  in  great  number,  they  are  pests  that  cause  many  problems  for 
farmers,  they  eat  well  at  suburban  garden.s — sometimes  so  well  that  there’s  little  left 
for  the  persons  who  did  the  planting — and  they  themselves  make  good  game  meals 
when  properly  prepared  (especially  the  young  ones).  Woodchucks  provide  more 
than  enough  reasons  for  hunters  to  spend  time  and  energy  upon  them.  Yet  compara- 
tively few  do. 

Maybe  this  is  due  to  the  articles  that  get  published  about  chuck  hunting.  This 
seems  contrary  to  common  sense,  but  most  such  pieces  stress  the  long-range 
aspects  which  require  super-accurate  rifles,  high-velocity  cartridges,  high-power 
scopes,  etc.  The  average  reader  might  view  the  whole  thing  as  a game  for  slightly 
weird  specialists,  an  expensive  pastime  he  doesn’t  care  to  get  involved  in.  But  as  the 
old  song  says,  it  ain’t  necessarily  so.  Chucks  can  be  hunted  in  Pennsylvania  with 
anything  that’s  legal  for  other  game — rifle,  handgun,  shotgun,  even  bow  and  arrow. 
A new  hunter’s  first  choice  might  be  his  deer  rifle,  and  a good  choice  that  could  be, 
for  it  would  add  useful  experience  and  familiarity  which  would  help  when  after 
whitetails.  A 270  with  4x  scope  would  handle  most  farm-country  chuck  shooting, 
and  an  iron-sighted  30-30  carbine  would  be  effective  for  the  short  shots  common  to 
gulleys,  small  sidehills,  etc.  Extra  care  must  be  taken  that  only 
safe  shots  are  attempted  with  such  powerful  loads,  of  course. 

Perhaps  even  more  interesting,  and  certainly  more  difficult,  is 
chuck  hunting  with  a 22  rifle,  handgun,  shotgun  or  the  bow. 

Good  stalking  is  required  for  success  with  these.  Of  growing 
interest  is  the  use  of  a muzzleloading  rifle,  which  combines  many 
of  the  facets  of  rifle  and  handgun  shooting. 

The  wearing  of  fluorescent  orange  is  highly  advisable, 
especially  on  the  head,  and  will  become  mandatory  on 
September  1 (see  June  GAME  NEWS,  p.  39,  for  details). 

All  in  all,  there’s  a lot  to  be  said  for  the  tail  end  of  the  1979-80 
season.  Enjoy  it. — Bob  Bell. 


Editorials  may  be  reprinted  if  credit  line  is  given. 
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Make  a Friend  For  Hunting 

By  George  H.  Block,  III 
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HE  SECOND  CUP  of  coffee  was 
bringing  Larry  back  to  life  much  as 
the  sun’s  first  glow  aroused  the  birds. 
Well,  it  was  time  to  be  off  to  work.  This 
was  Friday  and  the  last  day  of  the  work 
week.  Tomorrow  he  was  off  for  Oil 
Creek  and  a little  trout  fishing.  As  the 
front  door  swung  open,  his  jaw  dropped 
to  his  knees.  There  in  the  front  yard 
were  two  teenage  boys  sitting  on  the 
lawn,  drinking  coffee  and  eating  donuts. 
Temper  rising,  Larry  walked  toward 
them,  “What  are  you  fellows  doing?”  he 
snarled. 

“Well,  sir,  we  re  supposed  to  meet 
the  road  crew  here  and  we  re  just  wait- 
ing for  them.  ” 

“But  you’re  on  my  lawn!  ” 

The  boys  slouched  awav  with,  “We 
weren’t  hurting  anything.’ 

Larry’s  day  was  ruined.  He  was  an- 
grier than  usual.  Being  a reasonable 
person,  he  knew  his  anger  was  more 
than  he  could  really  justify.  "They 
should  have  asked — it’s  my  place!  ” he 
muttered.  Still  grumbling,  he  opened 
the  garage  door,  backed  out  his  ear  and 
drove  off  to  work. 

Seven  months  later  on  a sunny 
November  day,  Larry  and  his  friend 
Ben  drove  down  a gravel  road.  The 
Greene  County  hills  rolled  away  on  each 
side,  reminding  Larry  of  West  Virginia. 
He’d  spotted  this  good  looking  piece  of 
grouse  cover  on  a summer  drive,  and  he 
was  anxious  to  try  it  out.  He’d  been  too 
busy  to  get  out  earlier  in  the  week,  but 
he  and  Ben  had  this  day  off  together  and 
he  wanted  to  prove  to  Ben  he  knew  bird 
cover  when  he  saw  it.  Just  around  the 
curve  on  the  right,  ” he  said,  as  he  tight- 
ened the  lid  on  his  old  thermos. 

A minute  later  the  spaniel,  Fritz,  ran 
around  the  car,  excited  at  the  prospect 
of  what  was  ahead,  while  the  two  hunt- 
ers got  their  gear  ready  and  picked  up 
their  20-gauge  doubles.  Larry  climbed 
the  barbed  wire  fence  first,  Ben  handing 
both  open  shotguns  over  the  wire.  In 
their  excitement,  neither  noticed  the 
farmer  approaching  until  they  heard 
him. 

“Hey,  there,  what  are  you  doing?” 
“Just  going  grouse  hunting,  ” Larry 


answered.  “Not  hurting  anything.” 
“Well,  ” the  man  said,  “since  I pay  the 
taxes  on  the  land  you’re  standing  on.  I’d 
say  you’re  trespassing  and  would  do  well 
to  remove  yourselves  from  my  land.  ” 
The  ride  back  to  town  was  ciuiet  ex- 
cept for  Larry’s  angry,  “W'e  weren’t 
hurting  anything!”  And  thou  gh  he 
couldn’t  hear  it,  his  remark  was 
answered  bv  the  farmer  s comment: 
“It’s  my  land,  they  should  have  asked!  ” 
Another  hunt  needlessly  ruined. 

The  territorial  instinct  is  strong  in  the 
animal  kingdom  and  man  is  no  excep- 
tion. While  many  hunters  like  Larry 
would  take  offense  at  someone  using 
their  lawn  for  a picnic,  they  think 
nothing  of  using  a rural  landowner  s 
property  for  their  own  enjoyment.  The 
fact  that  the  farmer  may  own  300  acres  to 
the  urbanite’s  half-acre  doesn’t  alter  the 
situation  in  the  slightest — it’s  all  his. 


It  was  the  middle  of  October  and  the 
archery  season  was  in  full  swing.  I found 
myself  climbing  the  steep  hill  to  my 
favorite  deer  hunting  grounds.  All  day 
long  I had  looked  forward  to  the  end  of 
my  8-to-4  shift,  and  now  I hurried,  for 
by  the  time  I reached  my  stand  I’d  have 
only  about  an  hour  of  hunting  time. 
Halfway  to  my  destination,  I noticed  a 
white  spot  that  seemed  out  of  place  in 
the  high  grass.  Curiosity  aroused,  I took 
a minute  to  investigate. 

At  my  approach  a wobbly,  still-unsure 
calf  stood  up.  The  mother  was  nowhere 
in  sight  and  this  created  a problem. 
Should  I go  hunting,  or  take  the  calf 
back  to  the  farm?  Needless  to  say,  the 
decision  was  easy.  I carefully  walked  the 
calf  back  to  the  barn,  chuckling  at  its 
awkward  eagerness. 

Th  e cow  had  returned  and  Bill 
Thomas  was  ready  to  go  looking  for  the 
calf  I had  saved  him  from  being  late  for 
supper  and  he  thanked  me.  I had  missed 
an  evening  of  hunting,  but  that  wasn’t 
the  end  of  the  world  and  because  of  little 
things  like  this  I’m  always  welcome  on 
Bill’s  farm.  You  see.  Bill  is  a good  friend 
of  mine  and  friendship  is  a two-way 
street. 

Several  years  ago  a prominent  out- 
door writer  was  espousing  the  cause  of 
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well-dressed  sportsmen.  He  telt  a 
hunter  in  old  brush-whipped  hunting 
clothes  would  run  a greater  risk  of  being 
run  off  private  land  than  better  dressed 
nimrods.  Image  was  the  name  of  the 
game,  he  argued.  While  his  ideas  may 
hold  some  water,  I personally  feel  it’s  far 
more  important  not  to  be  a strange  face. 
Having  spent  a lot  of  my  life  around 
farms  and  farmers,  I’m  sure  the  gentle- 
man forking  manure  onto  a spreader 
won  t care  in  the  slightest  if  your  canvas 
pants  are  patched  or  even  somewhat  tat- 
tered. In  fact,  a new  expensive  pair  may 
be  a handicap  if  he  needs  a hand  and  you 
must  tiptoe  through  the  parlor  where 
the  cows  are  held  previous  to  milking. 
In  my  opinion,  giving  a hand  like  this 
when  it’s  needed  will  get  you  friendship 
and  the  bonus  of  hvmting  space  much 
quicker  than  a new  suit. 

Don’t  Argue 

While  driving  country  roads  I’ve  oc- 
casionally seen  people  working  on  farm 
machinery  or  fencing  and  have  stopped 
to  lend  a hand.  Usually  a conversation  is 
started  and  we  get  to  know  one  another  a 
little.  Perhaps  1 11  drive  on,  never  men- 
tioning hunting.  Maybe  the  next  time 
by  1 11  stop  and  see  how  he’s  doing.  Only 
when  I feel  familiar  enough  will  I ask 
about  hunting.  If  I’m  told  “no”  I never 
argue.  I thank  the  person,  always  re- 
specting his  opinion  and  rights,  and  con- 
tinue the  friendship  if  possible.  Perhaps 
my  good  manners  will  help  the  next 
hunter  who  comes  along.  Courtesy 
doesn’t  cost  a cent  but  gets  many 
privileges. 


Most  deer  hunters  dream  of  large- 
racked  trophy  bucks.  If  there  are  any 
around,  the  farmer  working  the  fields 
usually  knows  where  they  are.  I’ve  been 
pointed  toward  many  big  deer  by  land- 
owners,  sometimes  without  ever  asking. 
A local  postman  and  I were  discussing 
wildlife  habitat  recently  and  how  ur- 
banization was  creeping  closer.  The 
conversation  revolved  mostly  around 
deer.  We  discussed  the  expanding 
population  and  other  problems  relative 
to  white  tails.  When  I walked  away  from 
him,  I had  an  invitation  to  hunt  his  200 
posted  acres  anytime  I wanted.  This  was 
a bonus  that  hadn’t  even  entered  my 
mind  when  we  started  to  talk.  Good 
conversation  that  led  to  a place  to  hunt  I 
hadn’t  even  sought! 

The  hunter  has  to  think  ahead  and 
seek  out  his  hunting  grounds  long  be- 
fore the  season  opens.  But  even  then  he 
can  blow  it.  I have  seen  hunters  work 
hard  to  get  permission  to  hunt  a farm, 
only  to  park  in  planted  fields,  block 
lanes,  throw  trash  out  on  private  land,  or 
conduct  themselves  like  slobs  in  other 
ways. 

A few  years  ago  a neighbor  obtained 
permission  from  a farmer  I know  to  hunt 
the  opening  day  of  small  game  season. 
He  showed  up  with  four  friends.  The 
farmer  allowed  them  to  hunt,  but  at  the 
end  of  the  day  told  him  not  to  come 
back.  The  neighbor  to  this  day  doesn’t 
understand  what  went  wrong.  But  this 
particular  farmer  doesn’t  like  crowds 
and  he’d  given  one  man  permission,  not 
four.  This  can  be  a very  ticklish  situa- 
tion. If  you’re  going  to  hunt  with  others. 


ED  HALEY  HELPS  a 
landowner  fix  broken 
fences  in  January 
snow. 
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make  sure  your  permission  includes 
them.  After  all,  it’s  his  land. 

The  hunter  who  really  cares  about  his 
sport  will  take  care  of  it  always  and  all 
ways.  He’s  always  aware  of  the  image  he 
is  presenting.  When  I go  onto  private 
land  I like  to  set  an  e.xample  for  the 
landowner,  I like  to  show  him  hunters 
are  all  right.  Nothing  gives  me  greater 
pride  than  to  hunt  on  the  land  of  a per- 
son who  is  sour  on  hunters  and  to  con- 
vince him  all  hunters  aren’t  selfish  slobs. 

I have  helped  open  posted  ground  to 
other  outdoorsmen  by  giving  an  exam- 
ple of  common  courtesy.  It’s  something 
within  the  reach  of  everyone. 

Never  leave  gates  open,  break  fences, 
block  driveways,  or  discharge  firearms 
too  close  to  buildings.  Go  beyond  this. 
Look  for  ways  to  be  helpful.  The  hunter 
gets  over  parts  of  a farm  not  seen  every 
day  by  the  owner.  Be  aware  of  the  condi- 
tion of  fences  and  don  t be  afraid  to  re- 
port a broken  wire,  or  even  offer  to  fix  it 
if  you  can  spare  the  time. 

One  thing  the  hunter  never  wants  to 
leave  behind  is  the  feeling  he  has  used 
the  landowner.  No  one  wants  to  be 
used.  Show  the  landowner  that  killing 
game  is  not  the  only  thing  that  interests 
you.  A deep  respect  and  awareness  of 
what’s  around  is  as  important  to  hunting 
as  the  kill.  The  person  who  sees  only  the 
ringneck  and  never  appreciates  the 
chatter  of  a chipmunk  or  the  crazy  call  of 
the  pileated  woodpecker  is  missing 
much  of  what  it’s  about.  The  farmer  soon 
recognizes  someone  interested  only  in 
what  he  can  put  in  his  game  pocket. 
When  you  have  a good  day,  offer  to 
share  the  bounty  with  the  owner. 
Maybe  he’d  appreciate  some  fried 
squirrel  and  gravy,  too. 

Had  a Ball 

In  the  fall  of  ’78  I had  the  month  of 
October  off  for  vacation.  My  mornings 
and  evenings  were  spent  on  a stand, 
bow  in  hand.  Midday  found  me  on  an 
Allis-Chalmers  harvesting  corn.  Wasted 
time?  No  way!  I had  a ball  on  that  tractor 
and  had  the  opportunity  to  repay  some 
of  the  many,  many  favors  granted  me  by 
that  landowner.  A freezer  full  of  sweet 
corn,  bales  of  hay  when  I needed  them, 
manure  for  my  wife’s  flowers,  two  quiet 


LEAVE  FENCES  the  way  your  farmer  host  left 
them — open  if  they  were  open,  closed  if  they 
were  closed. 


ponds  loaded  with  bass  to  fish,  berries 
and  butternuts  to  gather,  and  the  free- 
dom and  great  privilege  to  use  his  300 
acres  are  my  reward.  The  farmers  in  my 
area  have  made  me  rich  beyond  my  in- 
come with  just  the  price  of  friendship. 

It  was  the  first  day  of  buck  season  and 
Ed  Haley  and  I were  hunting  my 
friend’s  farm.  Ed  had  taken  a fine 
8-point  and  was  driving  a thicket  while  I 
posted  in  a chopped  cornfield.  Move- 
ment to  my  right  caught  my  attention.  I 
saw  Bill’s  cows  were  out  of  their  pasture 
and  feeding  on  the  remaining  corn.  I 
stayed  on  my  stand  until  Ed  came 
through  and  finished  his  mini-drive.  A 
bit  reluctantly,  we  decided  to  chase  the 
cows  back  where  they  belonged  (after 
all,  it  was  the  opener  and  we  hate  to  quit 
hunting!).  We  opened  the  gate  and 
started  chasing  cows.  To  no  avail.  We 
herded  and  herded  but  those  dumb 
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beasts  just  wouldn’t  go  where  we 
wanted  them.  The  attraction  of  the  corn 
was  too  much  and  they  just  ran  around 
us  while  we  sweated  and  panted  and 
threatened  them.  Finally  we  gave  up 
and  walked  to  the  gate  where  my  rifle 
was  leaning  in  a safe  place.  Our  lungs 
hurt  as  we  gasped  and  hung  onto  the 
gate  posts,  clearly  the  losers  in  this  bat- 
tle with  our  bovine  friends. 

That  was  our  position  as  a shot  rang 
out  on  an  opposite  hillside,  snapping  our 
thoughts  back  to  deer  hunting.  We  both 
spotted  movement  in  the  heavy  cover 
bordering  the  field  about  100  yards 
away.  My  270  was  immediately  over  the 
fencepost  and  the  scope  brought  me  the 
image  of  a very  large  buck  sneaking 
parallel  to  us  through  a jungle  of  wild 
grapevines.  The  crosshairs  bisected  the 
chest,  the  gun  roared  and  I had  the 
largest-bodied  8-point  buck  I’ve  ever 
taken.  In  this  case  I really  wasn’t  much 
help  to  the  farmer,  but  if  I hadn’t  tried,  I 


wouldn’t  have  been  leaning  on  that  gate, 
and  Mr.  250  Pound  Buck  would  proba- 
bly still  be  traveling.  Our  trying  to  help 
had  really  paid  off.  Despite  this,  I still 
don’t  like  cows  on  my  deer  stand!  Inci- 
dentally, that  January  found  Ed  and  me 
patching  fences  on  this  same  farm. 

There’s  a certain  farmer  in  Greene 
County  that  gets  my  extra  pack  of  Red 
Man  every  time  I go  chuck  hunting  on 
his  property.  Every  summer  I sit  in  his 
yard  with  him.  We  talk,  chew,  spit  and 
shoot  groundhogs.  He’s  a friend. 

More  and  more  people  are  hunting 
private  property.  More  and  more 
they’re  facing  No  Hunting  signs.  So  how 
do  you  find  a place  to  hunt?  Be  courte- 
ous, say  thank  you  to  a "no”  answer, 
help  when  you  can,  and  always  re- 
member the  farmer  owns  the  land  and 
that  means  it’s  his.  Set  an  example  of 
sportsmanship  and  you  will  make  a 
friend  for  hunting.  A much  needed 
friend. 


THE  FREE  USE  OF  PRIVATE  LAND  can  make  the  hunter  rich  indeed.  The  author’s  son-in-law 
Doug  Byrd,  having  earned  permission  to  hunt  this  beautiful  farmland,  takes  a 450-yard  shot  at 
a woodchuck. 
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GAME  NEWS 


Hunting  Vulnerability 
of  Bears 

By  Gary  L.  Alt 

PGC  Wildlife  Biologist 


SOME  BEARS  ARE  MORE  likely  to 
be  taken  by  hunters  than  others.  It 
is  useful  to  know  which  parts  of  the  bear 
population  are  most  vulnerable,  in 
order  to  anticipate  the  impact  of  hunting 
on  the  resource  and  make  management 
recommendations. 

Therefore,  the  mortality  rates  by  sex 
and  age  of  the  bear  were  calculated, 
using  information  from  bears  in  the 
Pocono  Range  of  northeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania which  had  been  tagged  during  the 
year  they  were  harvested.  During  the 
study  period  (1973-1979)  it  was  required 
by  law  that  all  bears  killed  by  hunters  be 
checked  by  Game  Commission  officials 
within  one  day  of  harvest.  These  bears 
were  checked  for  ear  tags  and  lip  tattoos 
(a  common  method  of  numbering  bears 
for  study),  and  kill  sites  were  recorded. 

Hunting  mortality  rates  of  all  tagged 
bears  averaged  20  percent  but  ranged 
from  11  percent  to  35  percent  during 
individual  harvests  between  1973  and 
1979*  (Table  2).  Hunting  mortality  rates 
of  all  tagged  males  and  females  averaged 
20  percent  and  19  percent,  respectively. 
This  would  indicate  there  were  no  real 
hunting  vulnerability  differences  by 
sex.  However,  a breakdown  by  sex  and 
age  classes  indicates  that  adult  females 
were  less  vulnerable  than  adult  males 
but  subadult  (2-3  year  old)  females  were 
more  vulnerable  than  subadult  males, 
and  yearlings  of  both  sexes  were  about 
equally  vulnerable  (see  table).  These 
differences  in  mortality  rates  by  sex  and 
age  are  suspected  to  be  caused  by  differ- 
ences in  timing  of  denning  and  be- 
havior. 


‘There  were  five  bear  seasons  during  this 
period;  bear  season  was  closed  in  1977  and 
1978. 


Denning  Influence 

Adult  solitary  (usually  pregnant) 
females  den  before  the  hunting  season 
more  commonly  than  do  other  bears. 
This  is  believed  to  cause  lower  hunting 
vulnerability  of  that  segment  of  the 
population  (Alt  et  al  1976).  Limited 
hunting  mortality  data  support  this 
hypothesis,  with  adult  solitary  females 
averaging  4 percent  (one  of  28)  while 
adult  females  with  cubs  averaged  12 
percent  (two  of  17).  Erickson  (1964)  re- 
orted  that  Michigan  bears  in  and  out  of 
ens  appeared  equally  vulnerable  to 
hunters;  however,  this  does  not  appear 
to  be  the  case  in  Pennsylvania.  Although 
36  percent  (five  of  14)  of  radio- 
instrumented  bears  not  denned  prior  to 
the  hunting  season  were  harvested, 
none  of  20  radio-instrumented  bears  in 
dens  were  harvested. 

Behavior  Influence 

In  general,  older  bears  appeared  to  be 
less  vulnerable  than  younger  ones. 
Hunting  mortality  rates  of  all  adults  av- 
eraged 10  percent,  subadults  averaged 
19  percent  and  yearlings  averaged  35 
percent.  This  is  not  surprising,  as  obser- 
vations of  tagged  bears  at  food  stations 
and  movement  data  of  radio-instru- 
mented bears  indicate  that  younger 
animals  return  to  escape  cover  later  in 
the  morning  and  leave  it  earlier  in  the 
afternoon  or  evening  than  adults.  This 
behavioral  difference  is  believed  to 
cause  greater  hunting  vulnerability  of 
younger  bears,  as  their  greater  daytime 
activity  is  more  likely  to  bring  them  into 
contact  with  hunters.  Also,  younger 
bears  resting  in  daybeds  in  swamps 
(where  most  bears  in  northeastern 
Pennsylvania  spend  their  daytime 
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Hunting  Mortality  Rates  of  Black  Bears  Tagged  in  Northeastern  Pennsylvania,  1973-1979 
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Mortality  rates  were  calculated  only  for  bears  captured  during  the  year  of  harvest  and  only  when  10  or  more  tagged  bears  were  available  per  category.  Ages 
of  bears  were  determined  by  premolar  tooth  cross-sections  (Wiiley  1974)  for  bears  captured  1973-1976  and  were  estimated  for  bears  captured  in  1979. 
Bears  were  considered  to  be  adults  if  at  least  4 years  old,  subadults  ir  either  2 or  3 years  old  and  yearlings  if  22-23  months  old. 


hours)  appeared  to  run  trom  the  escape 
cover  of  the  swamps  more  frequently 
than  older  bears,  when  disturbed.  This 
would  also  be  e.xpected  to  cause  higher 
vulnerability  of  younger  bears  to  hun- 
ters. 

Influence  of  Abundance 
of  Natural  Foods 

There  is  also  evidence  that  an  abun- 
dance of  natural  foods  may  increase  the 
vulnerability  of  bears  to  hunting.  In 
1976,  when  an  extremely  abundant  crop 
of  acorns  was  available,  a hunting  mor- 
tality rate  of  35  percent  was  recorded. 
When  natural  foods  were  not  nearly  so 
abundant,  during  other  years  Ijetween 
1973  and  1979,  mortality  rates  never  ex- 
ceeded 23  percent. 

In  1979,  sufficient  numbers  of  bears 
were  tagged  in  the  northcentral  and 
northeastern  bear  ranges  to  make  a 
comparison  between  the  two  areas.  In 
the  northcentral  bear  range,  where 
there  was  an  abundant  corn  crop,  hunt- 


THIS 170-POUND  blackie  was  taken  by  Fred 
Curtze,  hunting  with  Fred  Evanoff  in 
Armstrong  County. 


ing  mortality  of  tagged  bears  was  28  per- 
cent (51  of  180).  In  the  northeastern 
bear  range,  where  natural  foods  were 
sparse,  mortality  of  tagged  bears  was 
only  12  percent  (13  of  109).  It  is  believed 
that  food  shortages  in  the  fall  cause  early 
denning,  based  on  observations  of 
radio-instrumented  bears  in  northeast- 
ern Pennsylvania.  Accordingly,  it  is 
quite  likely  that  hunting  vulnerability, 
food  abundance  during  fall,  and  the  tim- 
ing of  denning  are  all  interrelated. 

Conclusions 

Based  on  preliminary  results  of  hunt- 
ing mortality  rates  of  tagged  bears  in  the 
Poconos,  it  appears  that  (1)  hunting  vul- 
nerability decreases  as  bears  grow  old- 
er, probably  due  to  behavioral  differ- 
ences; (2)  in  Pennsylvania  bears  that  are 
denned  prior  to  the  hunting  season  are 
less  vulnerable  than  those  that  remain 
active;  (3)  an  abundance  of  natural  foods 
during  late  fall  increases  hunting  vul- 
nerability of  bears. 
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The  Short  Side  of  100  Yards 

By  Regis  Paul  Doran,  Jr. 


I HESITATED  at  the  crossroads,  my 
grandfather’s  words  of  wisdom  still  in 
my  mind.  The  93-year-old  had  said  if  I 
was  going  after  a groundhog  I wouldn’t 
have  much  time.  Glancing  at  my  watch 
told  I had  less  than  an  hour  to  hunt.  Not 
much  time.  But  every  outing  is  an  ex- 
perience and  who  could  tell  what  adven- 
tures awaited  me  on  this  special  hunt  for 
Mr.  Woodchuck? 

What  made  this  hunt  different  was 
the  rifle  I had  chosen  to  carry.  My  usual 
varmint  rig  is  a Ruger  M77  in  257 
Roberts.  Its  factory  24-inch  barrel  is 
topped  with  a lOx  Leopold  scope.  When 
fed  a tailored  handload  of  4064  powder, 
this  rifle  placed  a 75-gr.  Sierra  hollow- 
point  on  target  with  deadly  accuracy. 
Tonight,  however,  I would  be  using  a 
bolt  action  22  rimfire. 


This  little  rifle  was  a Winchester 
Model  69A  in  near  perfect  condition.  Its 
4x  22  scope  had  been  replaced  by  a 
Leopold  3x,  and  studs  for  detachable 
sling  swivels  were  added.  Having  previ- 
ously killed  only  one  groundhog  with  a 
22  rimfire,  I was  anxious  to  increase  my 
knowledge  of  the  lethality  of  this  caliber 
on  this  particular  game  animal.  Being 
uncertain  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  its 
hollowpoint  slug,  I would  limit  myself  to 
shots  well  inside  100  yards  and  aim  only 
at  the  animal’s  head. 

An  advantage  I had  was  knowing  from 
past  hunts  the  location  of  the  woodchuck 
dens  on  this  farm.  The  first  hole  checked 
showed  immediate  activity.  Immediate 
that  is,  if  I had  been  carrying  my  257. 
The  150-yard  shot  at  the  young  chuck 
would  have  been  a fairly  simple  setup. 
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THERE  WAS  NO  need  for  haste.  The  mean 
CCI  Minimag  had  drilied  the  chuck  beiow  his 
ieft  ear  for  an  instant  kili. 

Just  sit  clown,  place  the  rifle  in  the  buf- 
falo stieks,  wait  till  everything  looked 
good  and  touch  her  off.  But  the  22 
necessitated  getting  in  close  for  my  de- 
si  red  instant  kill. 

The  stalk,  as  1 saw  it,  would  be 
through  the  cornfield  using  the  six-foot 
cornstalks  as  cover,  then  crouch  down 
and  sneak  through  the  wheat  stubble, 
cross  the  farm  lane  and  finally  set  up  for 
the  shot  under  the  cherry  sapling. 

It  worked  perfectly — the  stalk,  that 
is.  The  groundhog  was  still  out  feeding, 
unaware  of  my  presence.  Unfortunate- 
ly, my  marksmanship  was  not  so  perfect. 
I managed  to  miss  my  target  once, 
twice,  three  times  with  the  cpiiet  little 
load,  then  the  chuck  was  down  its  hole 
to  safety.  Once  again  I had  relearned  a 
lesson  I already  knew  too  well;  If  the 
crosshairs  aren’t  steady,  there’s  no  use 
s(|ueezing  the  trigger.  Pacing  the  dis- 
tance from  the  sapling  to  the  ground- 
hog’s hole  produced  97  steps.  It  was  the 
short  side  of  100  yards. 

A few  minutes  later,  I completed 
another  successful  stalk,  followed  again 
by  unsuccessful  shooting.  I was  a bit 
perturbed.  I knew  of  one  other  hole  to 
check  before  quitting  time.  This  particu- 


lar hole  had  about  an  hour  of  my  time 
invested  in  it  from  previous  hunts.  It 
was  an  unusual  den  in  that  the  furry 
architect  had  unearthed  huge  amounts 
of  fight  colored  sand  during  his  excava- 
tion. 

My  10x50  binoculars  showed  a large 
chuck  resting  at  the  mouth  of  his  hole. 
The  blonde  sand  made  him  easily  dis- 
cernable,  even  from  a distance  of  180 
yards.  His  head,  neck  and  part  of  his 
shoulders  were  exposed.  Shooting  time 
was  running  out,  so  I would  have  to 
make  a quick  but  careful  stalk. 

The  pasture  field  was  of  moderately 
rolling  terrain.  The  knolls  enabled  me  to 
get  within  about  75  yards  of  my  target.  I 
eased  my  head  over  the  last  knoll.  The 
binoculars  showed  the  groundhog 
hadn’t  moved  since  I first  sighted  him. 
As  he  surveyed  the  downward  slope  of 
his  domain,  his  expression  was  one  of 
complete  contentment.  He  didn’t  ap- 
pear to  be  watching  for,  or  even  re- 
motely expecting,  predation  on  this  still 
evening.  His  size  indicated  he  had  fed 
well  over  at  least  a couple  of  summers, 
and  the  den  location,  atop  the  largest 
knoll,  no  doubt  aided  in  protecting  his 
hide  from  puncture  by  projectile,  teeth 
or  talon. 

I figured  I could  close  the  distance 
another  20  yards  by  crawling  on  my 
belly.  I removed  the  sling  from  the  rifle 
so  it  wouldn  t hang  up  on  the  tall  grass. 
My  shooting  sticks  were  also  left  be- 
hind. I intended  to  make  this  shot  from 
the  prone  position.  I started  to  crawl. 

Nasty  Surprise 

I had  not  progressed  ten  feet  when 
my  exertions  and  the  humidity  com- 
bined forces  to  completely  fog  my  eye- 
glasses. I had  the  brilliant  idea  of  pre- 
venting further  fogging  by  carrying  the 
glasses  by  their  stems  in  my  mouth. 
Some  idea.  I moved  but  a few  feet  when 
my  blind  crawling  resulted  in  my  plac- 
ing an  elbow  directly  in  a cow  pie!  I put 
the  glasses  back  on. 

Risking  the  chance  of  spooking  my 
(piarry,  I peeked  over  the  grass  to  make 
sure  my  efforts  were  not  in  vain.  He  was 
still  there.  Some  high  orchard  grass  in 
front  of  me  necessitated  a short  uphill 
maneuver.  I began  this  directional 
change  and  was  brought  to  an  abrupt 
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halt.  It  was  as  if  an  invisible  hand  had 
reached  up  from  underground  and 
grabbed  me  by  the  waist. 

My  belt  buckle  had  come  undone  and 
had  tenaciously  entwined  itself  in  a 
clump  of  weeds.  There  was  nothing  to 
do  but  roll  over  and  tend  to  the  situa- 
tion. After  becoming  a free  man,  I 
checked  on  Mr.  Hog.  He  was  now  alert 
and  seemingly  curious  about  the  strange 
squirming  in  the  long  grass.  His  reac- 
tions told  me  the  moment  of  truth  had 
come. 

It  took  a few  seconds  of  controlled 
breathing  before  the  crosshairs  per- 
fectly quartered  the  chuck’s  head.  I 
squeezed  the  trigger. 

The  sinister  crack  of  the  rifle  was  fol- 
lowed immediately  by  the  thimble- 
thump  sound  of  the  bullet  meeting  flesh 
and  bone.  The  chuck  rolled  on  its  side, 
left  rear  leg  clawing  the  evening  atmos- 
phere. I quickly  stood  up  and  worked 
the  bolt  to  chamber  another  round. 
Checking  the  safety,  I then  hurried  over 
to  my  groundhog,  counting  my  steps — 
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47 — as  I went.  I wanted  to  be  sure  the 
animal  was  not  just  wounded. 

Thankfully,  there  was  no  need  for 
haste.  The  mean  CCI  Minimag  had 
drilled  the  chuck  an  inch  below  his  left 
ear.  The  kill  was  instantaneous  and 
clean,  the  kind  all  sportsmen  strive  for. 

The  chuck  was  full  grown — I esti- 
mated his  weight  at  10-12  pounds — and 
had  numerous  battle  scars  on  his  head 
and  face.  No  doubt  his  progeny  would 
be  competing  with  the  farmer’s  dairy 
cows  for  grazing  rights  for  years  to  come. 

I felt  proud.  I had  accomplished  what 
I set  out  to  do,  not  letting  myself  be- 
come discouraged  in  the  process.  I had 
new  respect  for  the  22  rimfire  as  a hunt- 
ing rifle  and  more  respect  for  myself  as 
the  hunter  using  it. 


Helping  Insure 
the  Future 

National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day® 
has  been  described  as  “having  done 
more  to  insure  a healthy  future  of  the 
hunting  and  fishing  sports  than  any 
other  program  in  existence.” 

Today,  it  is  more  important  than 
ever  that  sportsmen  have  a nationally 
recognized  platform  from  which  to 
spread  the  word  on  the  sportsman’s 
leading  role  in  conservation.  NHF 
Day  provides  that  platform. 

How  many  people  participate  in 
NHF  Day,  September  27,1980,  and 
how  many  programs  are  held  is  up 
to  you.  Every  sportsman  makes  a 
difference. 

To  assist  individuals  and  clubs  in 
observing  NHF  Day,  we  have  de- 
veloped a wide  variety  of  materials 
which  have  proven  their  effectiveness 
over  the  past  eight  years. 

Please  order  your  easy-to-use 
materials  today  and  help  NHF  Day 
insure  the  future. 


TO:  NATIONAL  HUNTING  AND  FISHING  DAY 
1 075  Post  Road 
Riverside,  Conn.  06878 

□ I want  to  do  my  part;  please  rush 

■’One-on-One”  kits  @ $2.00 

□ I represent  a club;  please  rush  

"Complete  Organizational  Packets  ” @ $5.00. 


JULY,  1980 
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A Hands-On  Experience 


By  Wendolyn  E.  Tetlow 


Photos  by  John  Lubbe 


IT  WAS  A STILL  August  night  at  the 
Pocono  Environmental  Education 
Center  (PEEC)  when  a group  of  young 
sportsmen  and  their  leaders  stopped  in 
the  woods  and  gazed  up  at  the  sky.  The 
light  from  the  stars  was  their  only  guide. 
They  listened  to  a screech  owl  and  to  the 
slow,  lazy  movements  of  summer-fat 
mammals  foraging  in  the  understory.  A 
gentle  breeze  tousled  the  tops  of  the  oak 
trees.  No  one  said  a word. 

We  all  held  silence  and  just  listened 
to  the  woods,  ” said  Bill  Clark,  secretary 
of  the  Pike  County  Eederation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  Inc.,  and  the  man 
responsible  for  organizing  the  club’s 
summer  conservation  camp  at  PEEC. 
"That  night  hike  was  quite  an  experi- 
ence, and  it  really  built  up  confidence  in 
the  kids.  Most  people  never  have  the 
opportunity  to  have  the  nighttime 
woods  explained  to  them.  ” 

Pike  County  Eederation  of  Sports- 
men’s Clubs,  Inc.,  is  one  of  the  many 
organizations  that  have  found  PEEC 
ideal  for  its  purposes.  Eor  one  week  in 
August  1979,  the  Club  sponsored  thir- 
teen seventh-  and  eighth-graders  in  a 
carefully  worked  out  conservation  camp 
program.  It  consisted  of  activities  that 
were  every  young  sportsman’s  dream. 
From  PE  EC’s  staff  and  the  club’s  mem- 
bers, the  youngsters  learned  the  essen- 
tials of  good  marksmanship,  fly  tying 
and  fishing  techniques,  canoeing,  the 
fundamentals  of  forest  ecology,  orien- 
teering (uses  of  the  compass),  and  na- 
ture crafts.  Field  trips  arranged  by  the 
club  in  cooperation  with  PEEC  person- 
nel included  educational  visits  to  the 
Blooming  Grove  Fish  Hatchery,  to  the 
Shohola  Wildlife  Area,  and  to  High 
Knob  Fire  Tower,  the  highest  point  in 


ORIENTEERING  is  but  one  of  the  many 
hands-on  experiences  which  take  place  at 
this  environmental  education  center. 

Pike  County,  where  officials  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Forestry 
explained  to  the  youngsters  the  basics  of 
fire  fighting. 

According  to  Bill  Clark,  one  of  the 
most  unusual  activities  for  the  young 
sportsmen  was  PEEC’s  Braille  Trail. 
This  quarter-mile-long  trail  was  de- 
signed for  participants  to  experience  the 
land  through  the  senses  of  touch  and 
smell.  As  the  youngsters  walked  the  trail 
blindfolded,  they  became  aware  of  the 
scent  of  musky  goldenrod  in  the  sur- 
rounding field,  of  pasture  rose  in  the 
hedges,  and  of  fresh  pines  and  spruces 
overhead.  They  could  hear  bird  songs 
and  they  became  aware  of  the  noises 
their  own  feet  made  on  the  ground. 

Like  all  activities  at  PEEC,  the 
Braille  Trail  gave  the  young  sportsmen 
an  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with 
the  natural  world  around  them  in  a way 
most  of  us  have  never  attempted.  It  is 
one  way  PEEC  attempts  to  educate  its 
clientele  about  the  environment  by  ac- 
tual involvement — through  a "hands-on 
experience.  ” 

Once  a private  resort  in  the  Poconos 
near  Dingmans  Ferry,  PEEC  was  estab- 
lished as  an  environmental  education 
center  in  1972,  when  the  National  Park 
Service  acquired  the  resort  property  as 
part  of  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  Na- 
tional Becreation  Area.  Impressed  by 
the  efficient  manner  in  which  Keystone 
Junior  College  of  La  Plume  had  over- 
seen the  conservation  projects  of  the 
Youth  Conservation  Corps  at  nearby 
Sky’s  Edge,  the  National  Park  Service 
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invited  the  college  to  operate  the  cen- 
ter. Today  PEEC  is  one  of  the  largest 
environmental  centers  in  the  country, 
serving  over  20,000  people  annually. 

In  the  words  of  John  J.  Padalino,  di- 
rector of  PEEC,  ‘Environmental 
studies  at  PEEC  are  adapted  to  many 
public,  social,  artistic,  and  academic  in- 
terests. Exposure  to  the  process  may 
form  a basis  for  a creative  work  by  a 
person  in  the  arts  or  an  environmental 
application  in  the  work  of  a group 
leader.  Whatever  direction  an  individu- 
al’s interests  may  take  . . . PEEC  aims 
to  educate  the  general  public  to  be 
aware  of,  and  concerned  about,  the  en- 
vironment and  its  associated  problems.  ” 

As  an  institution  that  olfers  sportsmen 
and  other  groups  the  opportunity  to  gain 
new  knowledge  in  the  field  of  environ- 
mental studies,  PEEC’s  programs  and 
activities  stress  the  importance  of  man 
improving  his  relationship  with  nature 
by  getting  involved  physically  with  the 
natural  world. 

For  instance,  during  a session  called 
“Sensory  Perception,”  recently  offered 
to  a Pennsylvania  public  school  group,  a 
participant  was  blindfolded  and  led  to  a 
tree  in  the  nearby  forest.  He  was  asked 
to  feel  the  bark  of  the  tree.  Then  he  was 
led  away,  spun  around,  and  his  blindfold 
was  removed.  The  leader  of  the  session 
then  challenged  him  to  find  the  tree. 


Suddenly,  a world  of  questions  opened 
up.  What  did  that  tree  feel  like,  and 
why?  Why  wasn’t  it  smooth  like  the 
others  nearby?  What  would  the  pattern 
of  the  bark  look  like  if  sketched?  What 
were  the  leaves  of  the  tree  like?  And 
what  would  happen  if  the  tree  were 
chopped  down? 

In  keeping  with  PEEC’s  philo- 
sophy— that  everything  on  earth  is  re- 
lated, both  in  nature  and  in  human 
communities — activities  offered  at 
PEEC  all  show  that  in  life  nothing  oc- 
curs in  isolation.  During  a Project 
Learning  Tree  program  entitled  "The 
Web  of  Life,  ” fifteen  elementary  school 
students  recently  demonstrated  some  of 
the  relationships  that  occur  in  the  forest. 

ril  be  a squirrel,”  said  one.  " I’ll  be  a 
bird,”  said  another.  “111  be  a tree,  ” said 
someone  else.  “ I’ll  be  a bug”  . . . “Me 
too,  ” said  two  more.  When  each  student 
had  decided  what  he  wanted  to  be,  a ball 
of  string  was  produced.  A student  held 
one  end  and  tossed  the  ball  to  the  next, 
then  back  to  another,  demonstrating 
how  the  squirrel  depended  upon  the 
tree  for  survival,  how  the  bird  depended 
upon  insects,  and  .so  on  until,  with  the 
string,  a vast,  intricate  web  had  been 
created.  When  the  leader  of  the  group 
stepped  forward  and  said,  “Okay,  I’m  a 
human  and  I’m  going  to  spray  all  you 
bugs  because  you’re  a nuisance,  ” five 
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DENISE  FOREMAN,  13,  concentrates  on  her 
marksmanship  at  the  summer  conservation 
camp  at  PEEC  sponsored  by  the  Pike  Co. 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs.  Below,  a 
young  man  practices  using  an  Indian  tank  at 
a forest  fire  workshop.  Such  workshops  are 
co-sponsored  by  PEEC,  Pa.  Bureau  of  Fores- 
try and  National  Park  Service. 


bugs  stepped  out  of  the  circle,  and  the 
delicate  web  of  life  fell  apart  on  the 
ground  in  a tangle  of  knots.  “Hey,  come 
back,”  cried  one  student.  "We  need  you 
bugs!” 

Sportsmen  have  long  been  concerned 
about  the  effect  of  commercial  de- 
velopment on  wildlife  and  natural  re- 
sources. Another  Project  Learning  Tree 
activity  offered  to  high  school  students 
encouraged  participants,  through  role 
playing,  to  decide  what  they  would  do 
with  these  resources.  For  example,  a 
group  leader  suggested  to  ten  seniors 
that  a property  owner  wanted  to  sell  a 
large  woodland  tract  to  a paper  com- 
pany. Each  student  was  asked  to  choose 
a role  in  the  community — landowner, 
councilman,  taxpayer,  paper  company 
representative — and  then  defend  his 
position  at  a community  meeting,  “I 


don  t want  a big  business  near  my 
house,”  said  one  student.  “Well,  the 
town  needs  it,”  said  someone  else.  And 
the  discussion  continued  long  into  the 
afternoon. 

But  PEEC  does  not  just  offer  pro- 
grams to  sportsmen’s  groups  and 
schoolchildren.  As  a field  laboratory  for 
study  in  scientific  and  other  disciplines, 
PEEC  encourages  college  and  univer- 
sity groups  to  utilize  their  facilities  to 
study  various  subjects,  such  as  art,  field 
ornithology,  botany,  drama,  geology, 
music,  recreation,  writing,  and  zoology. 
The  center  also  provides  programs  for 
special  populations  including  the  physi- 
cally handicapped  and  the  mentally  re- 
tarded. Non-formal  educational  groups 
have  also  enjoyed  PEEC.  These  have 
included  Boy  Scouts  and  Cirl  Scouts, 
4-H,  Future  Farmers  of  America,  and 
youth  and  adult  church  and  religious 
groups. 

PEEC  also  serves  as  an  ideal  retreat 
for  organizations  seeking  serious  discus- 
sion of  issues  relating  to  the  environ- 
ment. In  August  1979,  the  Center  was 
the  site  of  the  26th  Annual  Conference 
of  the  Conservation  Education  Associa- 
tion. Bringing  together  over  200  con- 
servation educators  from  all  over  the  na- 
tion, PEEC  presented  environmental 
studies  programs  that  consisted  of  lec- 
tures and  outdoor  activities  spanning 
such  topics  as  “Energy  Conservation  in 
the  Classroom,”  “Investigating  En- 
vironmental Issues  in  the  Media,” 
“Fundamentals  of  Fishing,”  and 
“Forests  Uses  in  Conflict.  ” 

PEEC’s  programs  attract  a wide  vari- 
ety of  organizations,  many  of  which  you 
might  not  expect  to  find  at  an  environ- 
mental center.  Among  these  varied 
groups  have  been  the  Northeastern 
Pennsylvania  Youth  Orchestra,  the  New 
York  Urban  Coalition,  the  Institute  for 
the  Advancement  of  Philosophy  for 
Children,  and  the  Creative  Arts  Team,  a 
university  group  dedicated  to  assisting 
delinquents  through  theater  and  en- 
vironmental education  techniques.  To 
enhance  their  experiences  at  PEEC, 
they  chose  from  many  field  activities, 
such  as  interpretive  hikes,  exploration 
of  a fossil  trail,  photography,  nature  art 
and  crafts,  wildlife  ecology.  Action 
Socialization  Experience  (a  group 
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problem-solving  effort  involving  out- 
door obstacles),  and  Outdoor  Biology 
Instructional  Strategies  (a  field  study 
that  promotes  understanding  of  ecologi- 
cal relationships). 

PE  EC  also  sponsors  workshops  for 
formal  and  non-formal  educators.  With 
a grant  from  the  National  Science  Eoun- 
dation,  PE  EC  is  sponsoring  weekend 
workshops  in  April  and  August  1980  that 
focus  on  outdoor  science  materials  and 
teaching  strategies.  Nationally  recog- 
nized curricula  are  being  offered,  such 
as  ‘We  Can  Help,”  a program  offered  by 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  “All 
Around  You,”  an  environmental  study 
guide  from  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement; and  “Project  for  an  Energy 
Enriched  Curriculum,”  materials  de- 
veloped by  the  National  Science 
Teachers  Association. 

Stewards 

In  a large  way  PEEC  is  responsible 
for  safeguarding  forest  and  wildlife  in 
northeastern  Pennsylvania  from  the 
ravages  of  fire.  In  cooperation  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Forestry  and 
the  National  Park  Service,  PEEC  hosts 
annually  a two-  to  three-day  forest  fire 
workshop.  Because  much  of  the  land 
belonging  to  PEEC  is  forested,  the  staff 
feels  it  has  the  responsibility  of  caring 
for  the  area,  and  consequently,  all  staff 
members  are  trained  to  nght  forest  fires. 

The  many  groups  that  have  visited 
PEEC  have  been  introduced  to  the 
bounteous  forests  and  wildlife  by  tours 
of  some  of  the  200,000  acres  of  public 
lands  that  comprise  the  Delaware  Water 
Gap  National  Becreation  Area, 
Pennsylvania  State  Parks,  and  nearby 
Stokes  State  Forest  and  High  Point 
State  Forest  in  New  Jersey.  To  the  east 
of  the  environmental  center  are  the  Kit- 
tatinny  Mountains  and  to  the  west  is  the 
Pocono  Plateau.  The  diverse  habitat, 
recognized  by  The  Nature  Conservancy 
as  well  worth  preserving  and  studying, 
includes  mixed  forests,  fields,  ponds, 
streams,  hemlock  ravines,  acid  bogs, 
and  fossil  slopes.  Hunting  is  permitted 
on  these  lands. 

Within  the  36-acre  tract  at  PEEC  are 
beautiful  trails  that  thread  through  old 
farm  fields,  through  ridge  line  scrub  oak 
for  spectacular  views  of  the  Delaware 
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Biver,  and  down  into  rich,  dark  hemlock 
gorges.  Visitors  here  have  enjoyed  ski 
touring,  skating,  curling  stones,  canoe- 
ing, basketball,  volleyball,  fishing  and 
hiking.  A rifle  range  is  available  for 
sportsmen’s  groups  and  a one-acre  crea- 
tive playground  provides  unusual  ac- 
tivities for  younger  children. 

Amidst  the  50  furnished  cottages, 
complete  with  tiled  baths  and  showers, 
is  PEEC’s  main  building  which  is  the 
center  of  activity.  It  is  a modern  facility 
providing  classrooms,  an  arts  and  cnifts 
center,  a weather  station,  photographic 
darkroom,  audio-visual  center,  and 
heated  indoor  pool  with  sauna  and 
showers. 

In  an  ongoing  effort  to  educate  the 
public  about  new  technological  de- 
velopments in  the  conservation  area, 
PEEC  has  a waterless  waste  disposal 
unit.  Solar  panels  are  the  newest  acquis- 
ition for  conservation  of  energy. 

Workshops  for  the  National  Science 
Supervisors  Association  and  for  nature 
writers  are  a few  items  on  PEEC’s 
agenda.  Participants  at  these  workshops 
will  learn  about  the  latest  ideas  and  con- 
cepts developed  in  environmental 
studies.  They  will  become  aware  of  their 
environment  through  a “hands-on  ex- 
perience. ” 


MEMBERS  OF  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps 
thin  the  forest  surrounding  PEEC  for  use  by 
hikers  and  hunters. 


fitting  ^ucks 


HAROLD  FUEHRER'S  COLLECTION  of  duck  decoys  includes  the  woodie  and  merganser 
above.  The  makers  first  carved  the  distinctive  heads,  then  painted  on  piumage  for  added 
realism. 


By  Bill  Pennewill 


WHAT  A diflFerence  a couple  of  years 
can  make. 

Harold  G.  Fuehrer  ean  remember 
the  day  an  old  Chesapeake  Bay  duck 
hunter  gave  him  a deeoy  free  and  even 
scratched  his  “autograph”  across  the 
bottom  with  a rusty  nail.  Two  years  later 
the  same  carver  was  charging  $60  each 
for  his  decoys.  Today  Fuehrer  values 
that  free  decoy  at  $100  and  isn’t  sure 
he’d  sell  at  that  price. 

The  decoy  is  one  of  about  700  Fuehrer 
has  accumulated  since  becoming  a col- 
lector almost  by  chance  more  than  forty 
years  ago.  In  1938  he  paid  $3.50  for  six 
decoys  at  a sale,  took  them  home,  put 
them  in  the  basement  of  his  central 
Pennsylvania  residenee  and  forgot 
about  them.  Two  years  later  while  read- 
ing an  artiele  about  duck  decoys  he 
realized  the  illustrations  with  the  story 
resembled  the  decoys  stacked  down- 
stairs. 

“I  found  out  I had  six  decoys  worth 
about  $30  each,”  he  says,  explaining 


they  were  made  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  by 
the  Mason  Decoy  Factory  operating  at 
the  turn  of  the  eenturv.  “That,”  he  says, 
“is  when  I started  collecting  decoys.  ” 
Actually,  Fuehrer  has  been  collecting 
one  thing  or  another  a good  many  of  his 
70  years,  and  deeoys  are  a natural  reflec- 
tion of  his  life  long  interest  in  the  out- 
doors. He  recalls  with  a chuckle  that  he 
married  his  wife,  Hollis,  in  September, 
1934,  and  the  following  month  bought  a 
gun  and  his  first  German  shorthaired 
puppy.  He  now  breeds  shorthairs  at  the 
kennels  he  operates  and  has  produced 
thirty-six  champions.  In  addition  to 
doing  a lot  of  upland  bird  hunting. 
Fuehrer  has  spent  many  a day  in  blinds 
on  the  Susquehanna  near  Middletown 
and  on  the  Chesapeake  along  the  East- 
ern Shore  of  Maryland.  And,  he  says, 
there  is  “no  comparison”  between 
waterfowl  hunting  on  the  river  and  the 
bay.  “Oh,  it  was  beautiful,”  he  says,  re- 
membering his  days  on  the  Che.sapeake. 
“The  sky  was  just  black  in  the  evening 
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with  geese  coming  in.  They  came  in  so 
close,  sometimes,  you  could  almost  hit 
them  with  the  muzzle  of  your  gun.  ” 
Fuehrer  also  spent  a lot  of  time  surf 
fishing  in  the  Chesapeake  during  sum- 
mer vacations.  It  was  during  those  trips 
in  the  1950s  and  early  1960s  that 
Fuehrer  accumulated  many  of  his  de- 
coys. He  would  fish  until  mid-morning, 
then  climb  into  his  car  and  roam  the 
backroads  in  search  of  carvers.  To  ferret 
them  out  he  would  stop  at  a house  and 
ask  for  a fictitious  person.  Naturally,  no 
one  knew  the  non-existent  man,  so  they 
usually  would  ask,  “What’s  he  do?  ” 
“Carves  duck  decoys.  ” 

“No,  but  so-and-so  who  lives  just  up 
the  road  does.  ” 

Returning  from  those  vacations. 
Fuehrer’s  car  was  usually  so  full  of  de- 
coys that  he’d  paid  $4  or  $5  each  for  that 
there  was  “just  about  enough  room  to 
bring  my  wife  and  daughter  home.  ” 
Sometimes  decoys,  including  the 
oldest  Fuehrer  owns,  could  be  picked 
up  for  a pittance  at  antique  shops  be- 
cause dealers  at  that  time  didn’t  know 
their  value. 

In  1953,  he  acquired  a canvasback 
drake  carved  about  1850  by  John  Dye  of 
Havre  de  Grace,  Md.  It  still  had  its  orig- 
inal paint,  which  increases  a decoy  s 
value  considerably.  The  decoy  was  in 
the  bottom  of  a peach  basket  with  three 
or  four  broken  decoys  piled  on  top  of  it. 

Following  his  policy  “not  to  root,  just 
make  an  offer,  ” Fuehrer  asked  the 
dealer  how  much  he  wanted  for  the  de- 
coys. 

“Fifteen  dollars.” 

“That’s  not  too  bad.  ” 

Today  Fuehrer  values  that  one  decoy 
at  ten  times  that  figure. 

One  time  the  value  of  the  decoys  was 
covered  by  a coat  of  paint.  While 
Fuehrer  was  judging  a field  trial  in  New 
York  State  in  1962,  his  wife  di.scovered 
some  decoys  while  out  “antiquing.  ” La- 
ter, when  Fuehrer  stopped  at  the  shop 
and  bought  the  decoys  on  display,  the 
dealer  said  he  had  six  more  out  back 
painted  “dead,  flat  black.  ” Fuehrer  gave 
the  dealer  $6  each  for  the  painted  de- 
coys, took  them  home  and  put  them 
aside  until  a year  or  so  ago,  when  he 
decided  to  strip  off  the  black  paint  and 
refinish  them.  That’s  when  he  disco- 


vered the  original  paint  underneath  and 
realized  they  were  Mason  decoys. 

Fuehrer  wasn’t  completely  surprised 
that  the  decoys  turned  out  to  be  Ma- 
sons, and  this  episode  illustrates  part  of 
what  collecting  is  about — “trying  to  find 
cheap  what  is  worth  a lot  of  money.  But 
it’s  more  than  that.  “They  resembled 
Masons,  ” he  says,  “but  I wasn’t  sure 
they  were.  But  that’s  the  fun — getting 
something  and  discovering  it’s  worth  so 
much  and  nobody  else  appreciated  it.  ” 

The  carved  decoys  Fuehrer  collects 
are  reminders  of  a unicpie  period  of 
waterfowl  hunting  history  when  the  sky 
was  the  limit  on  birds  and  bag  limits. 
While  live  decoys  have  been  used  since 
ancient  times,  carved  replicas  of  water- 
fowl  are  said  to  trace  their  roots  to  the 
crude  skin-and-rush  creations  of  the 
American  Indians.  They  are  the  pred- 
ecessors of  today’s  ornamental  water- 
fowl  carvings  which  sometimes  are  so 
lifelike  you  have  to  feel  them  to  make 
sure  the  feathers  aren’t  real.  But  it  was 
during  the  days  of  the  market  hunters 
that  gunning  decoys  reached  their  peak 
as  a practical  form  of  folk  art. 

Unfortunately,  the  day  when  a person 
could  buy  these  decoys  cheap  has  just 
about  passed  into  history,  along  with  the 
old-time  gunners  who  carved  them. 
Fuehrer  says. 

“We  used  to  get  them  right  off  the 

FUEHRER  DISPLAYS  pintail  drake,  one  of 
700  decoys  in  coiiection  he’s  assembied  in 
40-pius  years.  He  began  by  paying  $3.50  for 
six  decoys  in  1938. 
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PLAIN  AND  FANCY  decoys  above  illustrate 
extremes  of  this  form  of  American  foik  art. 
Keeis  indicate  decoys  beiow  probabiy  came 
from  Michigan.  Note  carved  feathering  on 
mailard  hen. 


carver,”  Fuehrer  .says,  “but  that  day  is 
past.  Of  course,  the  hunter  and  the 
carver  were  often  one  and  the  same.  But 
there  are  only  a few  carvers  living  who 
are  turning  out  gunning  decoys.  ” Those 
few  hunting  decoys  still  being  produced 
by  old  “name”  carvers  are  much  too  ex- 
pensive to  he  used  for  gunning,  he 
notes.  Besides,  he  says,  modern  mate- 
rials, such  as  rubber  and  plastic,  are 
every  bit  as  good  at  luring  waterfowl 
within  range  of  the  gunner.  And  a per- 
son would  have  to  be  very  lucky  to 
discover — and  be  able  to  buy — some 
"good,  old”  decoys  made  by  a carver 
“nobody  knows  too  much  about.”  That, 
he  says,  would  be  rare. 

while  the  output  of  gunning  decoys 
has  just  about  dwindled  off  to  nothing, 
the  number  of  people  wanting  to  buy 
them  has  skyrocketed.  “There  are  a lot 
of  collectors,  more  than  you  think,  and 
decoys  are  tough  to  get,”  Fuehrer  says. 
The  result  is  “we  re  .scraping  the  bottom 
of  the  barrel.”  Even  those  decoys 
available  sometimes  are  “overpriced — 
out  of  this  world,”  he  says. 

Despite  the  lack  of  bargains.  Fuehrer 


.says  it’s  not  too  late  to  start  collecting.  “I 
thought  it  was  late  quite  a while  ago, 
when  I bought  some  decoys  for  $225.  I 
thought,  Boy,  it  can’t  go  much  higher.’  I 
can  get  $800  for  those  decoys  now.  So 
when  is  it  too  late?  I don  t know.  I can’t 
answer  that.  I don’t  think  anybody  can.  I 
thought  we  reached  the  peak  about  ten 
years  ago  and  prices  are  still  going  up.” 

But  it  takes  more  than  money  to  be- 
come a collector,  he  points  out.  It  also 
takes  knowledge.  A lot  of  it.  This  can  be 
gained  by  reading  books — “but  no  book 
tells  everything” — and  by  visiting  col- 
lectors, talking  with  them  and  examin- 
ing their  decoys  to  learn  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  different  carvers,  “who  are 
artists  and  make  their  decoys  differently 
because  they  see  ducks  differently.  ” 
There  also  are  regional  differences. 
Fuehrer  notes.  He  can  rattle  off  many  of 
those  differences  without  batting  an  eye 
or  stopping  to  check  any  of  the  dozen  or 
so  books  on  decoys  on  the  shelf  over  his 
desk — for  example,  that  carvers  in  the 
Chesapeake  area  generally  used  gal- 
vanized nails  to  attach  the  cedar  heads  to 
the  bodies,  which  are  made  of  pine  or 
cedar,  while  New  York  State  carvers 
used  wooden  dowels. 

Then,  in  a quick  course  on  pinpoint- 
ing the  area  where  a decoy  probably  was 
made.  Fuehrer  points  out  that  those 
from  the  Chesapeake  Bay  usually  were 
solid  and  had  rounded  bottoms;  those 
from  the  Delaware  usually  were  hollow 
and  had  some  wing  carving  and  a semi- 
round bottom;  those  from  upper  New 
York  State,  Canada,  and  Michigan  usu- 
ally were  flat-bottomed.  In  addition, 
Michigan  decoys  usually  had  a keel  or 
rudder,  “which  I seldom  recall  seeing 
on  an  old  decoy  from  the  Che.sapeake.  ” 

Some  areas,  because  of  the  waterfowl 
they  attracted,  also  are  noted  for  par- 
ticular types  of  gunning  decoys,  he  says. 
In  the  Chesapeake  it’s  the  number  of 
canvasback  decoys  turned  out,  while  in 
the  Delaware  carvers  seemed  to  con- 
centrate on  black  ducks.  Of  course,  mal- 
lards were  made  just  about  everywhere. 

How  long  does  it  take  someone  to 
learn  all  that? 

“It  depends  on  how  many  decoys  you 
fool  with  in  forty  years,”  he  says  with  a 
laugh. 
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Portrait  of  a Deer  Hunter 

By  Scott  L.  Steiner 


YOU  KNOW  HIM.  You  watch  him 
from  your  stand  as  he  hunts  by  you. 
Sitting  on  the  frigid  ground  beneath  a 
tree,  hoping  for  a little  luck,  you  spot 
him  on  a distant  ridge,  easing  through 
the  laurel.  He  is  slow,  deliberate — 
aware  of  everything  around  him.  He 
hunts  as  if  hunting  were  a skill. 

He  wears  that  old  Woolrich  outfit  and 
a fluorescent  orange  cap.  The  cap  is  new 
and  doesn’t  fit  his  aura  of  worn  comfort, 
but  he  wears  it  anyway.  He’s  smart 
enough  and  old  enough  to  recognize  its 
value  and  protection. 

When  he  nears  the  horizon,  you 
watch  him  stop  and  shoulder  his  rifle.  It 
is  smaller  than  the  7mm  Magnum  you 
have  cradled  in  your  lap.  He  moves  it  as 
if  following  a deer.  In  several  moments, 
he  lowers  the  gun  and,  walking  slowly, 
drifts  from  sight. 

The  hours  pass  and  it  is  cold,  colder 
than  you  remember  from  past  years. 
Your  toes  and  ears  are  numb.  You  check 
your  watch,  again,  and  finally  declare 
it’s  time  for  lunch.  You  slowly  raise  your 
frost-filled  bones  and  head  for  the  car 
and  a thermos  of  tomato  soup. 

Walking  out,  you  spot  him  again.  He 
is  leaning  against  a tree,  watching  the 
small  basin  below.  His  ear  lugs  do  not 
cover  his  reddened  ears  but,  unlike  you, 
he  doesn’t  seem  to  mind.  He  nods  as  you 
walk  by.  At  first  you  figure  it  is  a friendly 
gesture,  but  as  you  think  about  it,  you 
know  he  was  reminding  you  not  to 
stumble  any  closer.  You  snap  a twig  and 
glance  guiltily  over  your  shoulder. 

You  finish  the  soup.  It  makes  you  feel 
alive  and  ready  to  begin  that  hike  back 
toward  your  stand.  But  the  trek  seems 
long  and  the  magnum  is  much  heavier 
than  in  the  morning.  You  take  a break 
along  the  trail  and  spot  him  once  again. 
He  is  dragging  a deer;  it  looks  libe  a 
dandy.  You  watch  him  approach,  want- 
ing to  see  his  kill  but  remaining  seated. 

He  reaches  you  and  stops  for  a 
breather.  You  see  him  clearly  for  the 
first  time.  His  face  is  weathered,  griz- 
zled, and  it  looks  very  cold.  Yet  you 


know  he  doesn’t  feel  it,  not  even  the 
scarlet  tips  of  his  ears.  His  hair  is  gray 
and  short,  and  you  notice  his  tobacco- 
swollen  cheek  as  he  talks.  You  figure 
him  to  be  around  60.  A loner,  for  sure. 

His  gun,  a small  30-30  with  a 4x  scope, 
is  no  match  for  the  cannon  you  carry. 
Unlike  the  perfect  finish  and  fancy 
checkering  on  yours,  his  looks  worn  and 
tempered,  a part  of  the  hunt  for  years. 
Its  finish  is  nearly  gone  and  the  checker- 
ing worn  away;  you  find  yourself  sur- 
prised it’s  even  equipped  with  a scope. 

In  conversation  you  find  that  he  s 
taken  a number  of  bucks  off  this  moun- 
tain; he  gives  no  exact  figure.  This  one  is 
a nice  7-point.  At  least  that’s  what  he 
calls  it;  if  he’d  count  the  three-quarter 
inch  nubbin  on  the  main  beam,  it  would 
be  an  8-point. 

His  attention  seems  to  leave  you  and 
he  tightens  up  on  the  rope.  He  curtly 
wishes  you  good  luck  and  continues  his 
drag.  As  he  skids  his  kill  down  the  trail, 
you  can’t  help  noticing  he  moves  at  the 
same  slow,  deliberate  pace  he  used 
when  hunting,  as  though  he  were  still 
trv'ing  to  move  unheard.  You  watch  his 
orange  cap  flicker  among  the  hemlocks 
below,  and  you  remember  his  fleeting 
smile.  Not  a youngster’s  jubilant  grin, 
but  a brief  smile  of  satisfaction,  of  quiet 
pride,  as  if  he  has  spent  this  cold  day 
doing  something  he  does  so  skillfully 
that  he  s almost  forgotten  he  loves  it. 
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1980  ANTLERLESS  DEER 
PERMIT  APPLICATION  CHANGES  NOTED 

By  Kenneth  L.  Hess,  Chief 

Division  of  Administration 


The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion has  adopted  rules  and  regula- 
tions concerning  the  1980  antlerless 
deer  (doe)  licensing  program.  Most  reg- 
ulations are  the  same  as  in  1979;  how- 
ever, there  are  several  important 
changes  all  applicants  should  he  aware 
of  when  applying  for  this  special  license. 

Each  hunter,  upon  buying  a license, 
will  receive  two  official  envelopes  from 
the  issuing  agent  at  the  time  he,  or  she, 
purchases  a regular  hunting  license. 
The  larger  yellow  envelope  will  he  used 
to  send  the  completed  antlerless  appli- 
cation to  the  county  treasurer.  The 
smaller  green  envelope  is  to  be  com- 
pleted, as  instructed,  and  inserted  in 
the  yellow  envelope.  (Please  do  not  fold 
the  green  envelope,  as  it  is  designed  to 
fit  inside  the  yellow.) 

The  green  envelope  is  the  one  the 
county  treasmei'  will  use  to  either  re- 
turn your  license(s)  or  your  refused  ap- 
plications(s).  Both  the  yellow  and  the 
green  envelopes  are  official  envelopes  of 
the  Game  Commission;  no  other  type 
will  he  accepted. 

If  an  applicant  has  need  for  additional 
envelopes,  they  can  he  obtained  from 
the  issuing  agent  where  the  regular 
hunting  license  was  purchased. 

Another  important  change  this  year 
pennits  hunters  to  submit  up  to  three 
applications  in  a single  envelope.  \\  hen 
multiple  applications  are  made  in  a 
single  envelope,  the  yellow  envelope 
shall  contain  the  return  address  (legal 
home  address)  of  any  one  of  the  appli- 
cants. This  same  address  shall  he 
printed  on  a single  green  envelope  in- 
serted with  the  applications  in  the  yel- 
low envelope.  Thccount\'  treasui  er  w ill 


then  return  all  material  to  the  person 
whose  name  appears  on  the  green  en- 
velope. 

It  will  also  he  necessary  for  the  appli- 
cant to  indicate  on  the  front  of  the  yellow 
envelope  the  number  of  applications  the 
envelope  contains. 

Oidy  one  composite,  negotiable 
check  or  money  order,  covering  all  ap- 
plications, should  he  included.  Be  cer- 
tain the  draft  is  in  the  correct  amount: 
i.e.,  $3.35  times  the  number  of  applica- 
tions. 

If  any  one  of  the  several  applications  is 
rejected  because  of  errors  or  omissions, 
all  other  applications  in  the  envelope 
will  also  be  rejected. 

We  are  hopeful  these  changes  are  un- 
derstandable, and  that  each  hunter  care- 
fully reviews  and  follows  the  instruc- 
tions on  the  official  envelopes  and  as 
outlined  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  1980 
Antlerless  Deer  Eicense  Application. 
Bemember,  too,  that  the  hunter  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  postage  on  both  the 
yellow'  and  green  envelopes. 

East  year,  county  treasurers  received 
many  checks  returned  for  “insufficient 
funds.”  These  bad  checks  caused  many 
problems,  and  this  year  the  Game 
Gommission  will  prosecute  persons  who 
submit  bad  checks.  (The  law  provides  a 
$25  penalty  plus  costs  of  prosecution.)  If 
you  cannot  guarantee  a negotiable  per- 
sonal check,  w'e  suggest  you  obtain  a 
money  order.  Do  not  send  cash. 

Hunters  with  additional  (piestions 
concerning  proper  licensing  and  appli- 
cation procedures  should  refer  to  the 
Hunting  and  Trapping  Digest  supplied 
with  the  hunting  license. 

Good  hunting! 
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steel  Shot — What  Choke? 

By  Herman  Bockstruck — Senior  Engineering  Assoc.,  VVinchester-VV estern 


IN  THE  RECENT  past,  several  out- 
door writers  and  several  state  and 
federal  conservation  officials  have 
suggested  the  use  of  more  open  choke 
barrels  when  using  steel  shot  for  water- 
fowl  hunting.  Some  have  suggested  im- 
proved modified,  some  modified,  and 
some  improved  cylinder.  The  typical 
waterfowl  barrel  of  the  past  was  always 
full  choke.  Ballisticians  were  aware  that 
steel  and  lead  would  perform  differently 
through  the  chokes,  but  they  also  knew 
from  earlier  experience  with  lead  substi- 
tutes that  the  differences  in  full  choke 
would  perhaps  be  significant  but  would 
not  be  great. 

To  check  the  merit  of  some  of  these 
suggestions,  we  structured  a test  to  de- 
termine the  patterns  in  full,  modified, 
and  improved  cylinder  barrels  for  both 
lead  and  steel.  The  loads  used  were 
those  available  to  the  waterfowler  for 
the  1979  season  from  Winchester- 
Western,  Remington,  and  Eederal. 
Shot  sizes  chosen  were  #2  steel  and  #4 
lead.  All  loads  were  first  checked  for 


shot  charge  weight  and  pellet  count,  and 
were  then  tested  for  pressure  and  veloc- 
ity. This  work  was  all  done  in  standard 
industry  accepted  test  barrels.  All  test- 
ing for  patterns  was  done  through  a reg- 
ular production  Winchester  Model  1200 
using  Winchoke  tubes  so  that  we  would 
have  a common  chamber,  forcing  cone, 
and  bore  for  all  loads.  All  patterns  were 
shot  at  40  yards  on  a standard  industry 
test  range.  Patterns  were  counted  in 
both  the  standard  30-inch  pattern  circle 
and  in  a 20-inch  circle  centered  in  the 
standard  30-inch  circle.  Results  based 
on  the  30-inch  circle  are  in  Table  1. 

The  data  for  IVs-oz.  #2  steel  loads  in 
this  table  represent  a combined  average 
for  Eederal  and  Remington  loads.  The 
two  brands  patterned  sufficiently  close 
so  that  we  felt  justified  to  average  them 
in  one  set  of  data.  Winchester-Western 
makes  no  IVs-oz.  steel  load. 

The  114 -oz.  #2  steel  loads  are  those 
manufactured  by  Winchester-Western 
and  Eederal.  Again  the  loads  were  suffi- 
ciently close  in  averages  so  that  we  were 


Table  1 


40-Yard  Patterns 

Full,  Modified,  and  Improved  Cylinder  Chokes 
Lead  and  Steel  Shot,  12-Gauge,  2%-Inch  Loads,  1979 


Pellets 

Approx. 

per  oz. 

No.  Pellets 

Pattern 

Load 

Choke 

Nominal 

in  Load 

Percent 

1 Vs  oz.  #2  Steel 

Full 

120 

135 

76 

1 Vs  oz.  #2  Steel 

Mod. 

120 

135 

68 

1 Vs  oz.  #2  Steel 

Imp.  Cyl. 

120 

135 

44 

1 14  oz.  #2  Steel 

Full 

120 

150 

76 

1 14  oz.  #2  Steel 

Mod. 

120 

150 

68 

1 14  oz.  #2  Steel 

Imp.  Cyl. 

120 

150 

44 

1 14  oz.  #4  Lead* 

Full 

135 

169 

72 

1 14  oz.  #4  Lead* 

Mod. 

135 

169 

56 

1 14  oz.  #4  Lead* 

Imp.  Cyl. 

135 

169 

34 

1 Vi  oz.  #4  Lead* 

Full 

135 

202 

73 

1 14  oz.  #4  Lead  “XX” 

Full 

135 

202 

87 

*This  is  a standard,  non-buffered  load 
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Table  2 

Pellet  Count  and  Distribution  in  Patterns 
Full,  Modified,  and  Improved  Cylinder  Chokes 
Lead  and  Steel  Shot,  12-Gauge,  2%-Inch  Loads,  1979 


Pattern  Percent  Pellets  in  Pattern 

40  Yards  40  yards 


Load 

Choke 

Approx. 
Number 
Pellets 
in  Load 

30" 

Circle 

20" 

Circle 

Annular 

Area, 

30"-20" 

Circle 

30" 

Circle 

20" 

Circle 

Annular 

Area, 

30"-20" 

Circle 

1 Vs  oz. 

#2  Steel 

Full 

1.3,5 

76 

47 

29 

103 

64 

39 

1 Vs  oz. 

#2  Steel 

Mod. 

135 

68 

40 

28 

92 

.54 

38 

1 Vs  oz. 

#2  Steel 

Imp.  Cyl. 

135 

44 

22 

22 

60 

30 

30 

1 14  oz. 

#2  Steel 

Full 

1.50 

76 

47 

29 

114 

71 

43 

1 ‘4  oz. 

#2  Steel 

Mod. 

1.50 

68 

40 

28 

102 

60 

42 

L V4  oz. 

#2  Steel 

Imp.  Cyl. 

1.50 

44 

22 

22 

66 

33 

33 

1 *4  oz. 

#4  Lead* 

Full 

169 

72 

43 

29 

122 

73 

49 

1 14  oz. 

#4  Lead* 

Mod. 

169 

56 

29 

27 

95 

49 

46 

1 '4  oz. 

#4  Lead* 

Imp.  Cyl. 

169 

34 

17 

17 

58 

29 

29 

1 V2  oz. 

#4  Lead* 

Full 

202 

73 

44 

29 

147 

89 

58 

1 V2  oz. 

#4  Lead 
XX” 

Full 

202 

HI 

59 

28 

176 

119 

57 

*This  is  a standard,  non-buffered  load 

Notes:  Area  of  30”  Circle  = 707  sq.  in.  Area  of  20”  Circle  = 314  sq.  in. 

Annular  area  = 707  — 314  = 393  sq.  in. 
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justified  to  present  a single  set  of  data. 

The  #4  lead  loads  are  all  Win- 
chester-Western loads.  The  Super  XX 
load  is  “buffered  ” with  granulated 
polyethelene  that  fills  the  spaces  be- 
tween shot  pellets  and  provides  greater 
patterning  efficiency.  In  all  cases  the 
data  represent  a minimum  of  50  patterns 
for  any  given  load  in  any  given  choke. 

As  expected  from  past  experience, 
and  from  the  data  which  we  presented 
last  year  for  studies  done  on  the  loads 
available  to  the  waterfowler  for  the  1978 
season,  the  steel  loads  showed  a pattern 
advantage  over  the  lead  loads.  The  data 
in  Table  1 demonstrate  that  advantage, 
and  they  show  further  that  the  advan- 
tage is  more  pronounced  in  modified 
and  in  improved  cylinder  barrels.  This 
more  pronounced  advantage  would  tell 
us  that  the  characteristic  or  form  of  the 
curves  for  pattern  vs.  choke  constriction 
for  lead  and  steel  shot  must  be  different. 
To  look  at  the  form  of  the  curves  I plot- 
ted the  data  as  shown  in  Graph  1. 

The  characteristics  or  forms  of  the 
curves  did  appear  to  be  different,  but 
were  the  differences  real?  We  repeated 
the  test  and  included  some  other 
loads — #2  lead,  both  non-buffered  and 
buffered,  and  BB  steel.  The  new  data 
confirmed  the  validity  of  both  the  origi- 
nal data  and  the  characteristic  or  form  of 
the  curves.  You  will  note  from  the  data 
near  the  bottom  of  the  graph  that  actual 
choke  constrictions  used  were  not  right 
on  the  specification  values,  but  they  are 
within  accepted  tolerances  and  are  rep- 
resentative of  what’s  in  the  field. 

Now  let’s  go  back  to  Table  1.  To  study 
the  figures  shown  here,  let’s  compare  all 
data  to  those  shown  for  the  standard 
114-oz.  #4  non-buffered  lead  load.  For 
many  years  this  was  considered  the 
“standard  ” load  for  duck  hunting,  and  as 
I stated  earlier  the  “standard  ” barrel  was 
full  choke  so  we  will  continue  to  use  that 
as  a basis.  Since  the  lf4-oz.  #2  steel  load 
is  really  a magnum  load  in  the  steel  shot 
series,  I have  included  for  comparative 
purposes  the  lV2-oz.  #4  lead  loads  both 
in  non-buffered  and  in  buffered  or  XX 
type.  Because  of  the  volume  of  data  in- 
volved, I have  not  included  figures  for 
these  1V2-OZ.  loads  in  modified  and  im- 


proved cylinder  barrels  in  the  table. 

Comparing  the  lead  and  the  steel 
using  the  114 -oz.  #4  lead  as  a reference, 
you  will  see  that  the  #2  steel  vields  4 
percent  better  patterns  from  full  choke, 
12  percent  better  patterns  from  mod- 
ified choke,  and  10  percent  better  pat- 
terns from  improved  cylinder  choke.  If 
we  include  the  IV2-0Z.  #4  lead  loads  in 
our  thinking,  we  will  note  that  the  steel 
still  shows  an  advantage  over  the  non- 
buffered  load,  but  the  buffered  load 
shows  an  approximate  11  percent  advan- 
tage over  the  steel. 

Now  let’s  expand  these  data  to  see 
what  the  pellet  count  and  the  distribu- 
tion in  the  patterns  look  like  (Table  2). 

Pattern  Distribution 


We  know  from  past  experience  that 
pellets  are  not  evenly  distributed  over 
the  30-inch  pattern  circle.  We  know  that 
there  is  a central  tendency  in  all  shot- 
shell  patterns.  To  look  at  this  distribu- 
tion I have  given,  on  the  right  side  of  the 
table,  the  pattern  percent  and  the  pellet 
count  in  the  30-inch  circle  and  in  a 20- 
inch  circle  centered  in  that  30-inch  cir- 
cle. As  you  study  these  data,  remember 
that  they  are  all  typical  measured  val- 
ues. They  definitely  show  the  central 
tendency  of  patterns.  You  will  notice 
from  the  information  at  the  bottom  of 
this  table  that  the  5-inch  ring,  which  I 
have  referred  to  as  the  annular  area  and 
which  is  really  the  difference  in  area 
between  the  30-inch  circle  and  the  20- 
inch  circle,  is  larger  in  area  than  the 
20-inch  circle  but  in  no  case  is  the  pellet 
density  greater  in  this  area  than  in  the 
20-inch  circle. 

These  data  tell  us  something  about 
pattern  density,  and  I think  we  all  know 
that  it  is  an  important  consideration 
when  we  evaluate  loads  with  regard  to 
their  effectiveness  in  bringing  game  to 
bag.  I’m  sure  we  all  know  that  with  the 
proper  shot  size,  the  denser  the  pattern 
the  better  the  chances  of  bagging  a 
duck. 

But  there  is  more  to  be  considered.  It 
is  deposited  energy  in  vital  areas  that 
kills  or  incapacitates.  This  means  that  in 
addition  to  patterns  and  pattern  den- 
sities in  both  the  overall  pattern  and  in 
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Table  3 


Downrange  Velocities  and  Energies 
Lead  and  Steel  Shot,  12-Gauge,  2%-Inch  Loads,  1979 


Load 

Velocity  at  3 ft. 
Nominal  Measured 

ft/.sec.  ftlsec. 

Dotcnran^e  Velocity, 
Measured,  at  40  yd. 
ftlsec. 

Energy  IFellet 
at  40  yd. 
ft-lb. 

1 Vh  oz.  #2  Steel 

1365 

1350 

773 

4.84 

1 V4  oz.  #2  Steel 

1300 

1305 

761 

4.69 

1 14  oz.  #4  Lead* 

1330 

1319 

803 

4.64 

1 V2  oz.  #4  Lead* 

1260 

1252 

778 

4.35 

1 1/2  oz.  #4  Lead  “XX” 

1260 

1240 

793 

4.52 

'^  This  is  a standard,  non-buHered  load 


the  pattern  segments,  we  must  look  at 
energy  per  pellet  at  the  target,  and  at 
penetration  levels.  Since  both  are  de- 
pendent upon  velocity  at  the  target,  let’s 
look  at  velocity  first  (see  Table  3). 

In  this  table  we  have  given  the  nomi- 
nal and  the  measured  instrumental  or 
'3-foot  velocities,  and  we  have  given  the 
measured  40-yard  velocities.  You  will 
note  trom  the  3-foot  figures  that  all  loads 
were  reasonably  close  to  industry 
specifications.  Having  the  40-yard  vel- 
ocities, it  is  simply  a matter  of  using  the 
basic  kinetic  energy  ecpiation  of  physics 

L = 1/2  mV2 

to  compute  the  energy  per  pellet  for 
each  load  at  40  yards.  These  figures  are 
given  in  the  far  right  column,  and  they 
permit  us  to  get  to  the  total  energy  strik- 
ing the  target.  But  as  indicated  earlier, 
there’s  more  to  it  than  just  total  striking 
energy — we  have  to  get  that  energy  into 
the  target  and  deposit  it  in  vital  areas. 
This  means  we  have  to  penetrate  the 
target  to  the  vital  areas. 

To  study  penetration,  we  normally 
shoot  into  20-percent-by-weight  ord- 
nance gelatin  at  the  desired  range.  This 
material  has  been  found  by  both  the 
shooting  industry  and  the  United  States 
Army  to  yield  a very  good  simulation  of 
flesh.  I’m  not  sure  what  these  numbers 
mean  in  terms  of  a duck,  but  I do  know 
they  are  consistent  with  each  other  and 
can  be  used  in  comparative  lethality 
studies.  Actual  penetration  numbers  are 
shown  in  the  right  column  of  Table  4. 

Since  we  know  that  penetration  is  re- 


lated to  and  correlates  with  energy  den- 
sity where  energy  density  is  defined  as 
energy  per  pellet  divided  by  cross- 
sectional  area  of  the  pellet 

E.D. 

2A 

I have  calculated  the  energy  densities 
and  presented  them  in  the  second  col- 
umn from  the  right  as  a check  on  the 
penetration  figures.  If  you  study  them 
you  will  note  that  they  do  correlate. 

At  this  point  I believe  we  have  suffi- 
cient data  to  make  meaningful  decisions 
with  regard  to  choices  of  choke.  I have 
summarized  these  data  in  Table  5. 

Since  it’s  deposited  energy  in  vital 
areas  that  kills  or  incapacitates,  I believe 
the  important  information  in  this  table  is 
on  the  right  side  under  the  titles  “Total 
Energy  in  Pattern  Segments  ” and 
“Penetration  in  Gelatin.”  I am  aware 
that  the  target  will  not  receive  the  total 
energy  levels  which  I have  shown,  but 
what  it  does  receive  will  be  directly 
proportional  to  these  figures.  So  I think 
we  can  feel  safe  in  using  these  total 
levels  in  our  study. 

If  we  use  the  “standard  ” 114-oz.  #4 
non-buflered  lead  load  from  a full  choke 
barrel  as  a reference,  the  data  for  the  #2 
steel  loads  show  an  approximate  5 to  12 
percent  loss  in  energy  delivered  to  a 
30-inch  pattern  circle  at  40  yards  from 
full  choke,  an  approximate  16  to  21  per- 
cent loss  from  a modified  choke,  and  an 
approximate  45  to  49  percent  loss  from 
an  improved  cylinder  choke.  If  we  com- 
pare the  modified  and  improved  cylin- 
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Table  4 

40-Yard  Penetration  into  20  Percent  Ordnance  Gelatin 
Lead  and  Steel  Shot,  12-Gauge,  2%-Inch  Loads,  1979 


Load 

Velocity 
At  3 ft. 
ft  1 sec. 

Energy/Pellet 
At  40  yd. 
ft-lh. 

Energy  Density 
At  40  yd. 
ft-lh. ki).  in. 

Penetration 
in  Gelatin 
inches 

1 Vh  oz.  #2  Steel 

1350 

4.84 

274 

2.0 

1 14  oz.  #2  Steel 

1305 

4.69 

265 

1.9 

1 14  oz.  #4  Lead* 

1319 

4.64 

350 

2.5 

1 14  oz.  #4  Lead* 

1252 

4.35 

328 

2.4 

1 V2  oz.  #4  Lead  "XX’’ 

1240 

4.52 

341 

2.5 

*This  is  a standard,  non-buttered  load 


der  steel  load  data  to  the  full  choke  data 
for  steel,  the  modified  barrel  shows  an 
approximate  11  percent  energy  loss,  and 
the  improved  cylinder  an  approximate 
42  percent  loss.  What  do  these  figures 
mean?  To  me  they  say  that  for  most  duck 
hunting  the  surest  way  to  increase  crip- 
pling loss  is  to  open  the  choke.  I’m  not 
saying  that  there  isn’t  a little  " honey 
hole  ” somewhere  where  modified  or 
even  improved  cylinder  will  do  the  job 
for  the  first  shot,  but  what  about  that 
second  and  that  third  shot? 

At  this  point  1 want  to  reemphasize — 
it’s  deposited  energy  in  vital  areas  that 


kills  or  incapacitates.  Steel,  by  the  very 
nature  of  its  reduced  material  density, 
needs  all  the  advantage  it  can  get.  The 
basic  facts  have  not  changed — for  most 
general  waterfowl  hunting  a full  choke 
barrel  still  delivers  the  best  killing 
pattern — lead  or  steel.  And,  hopefully, 
every  hunter  is  still  cifter  humane  clean 
kills.  So — let’s  not  increase  the  already 
existent  disadvantage  for  steel  by  using 
“more  open  choked  barrels.  ” 

I personally  have  hunted  ducks  for  38 
years,  always  with  114-oz.  loads  or 
heavier  in  full  choke  barrels,  and  I have 
never  overkilled  a duck. 


Table  5 

SUMMARY  OF  DATA 

Cboke  Study,  Lead  and  Steel  Shot,  12-Gauge,  2%-Incb  Loads,  1979 


Energy ! 

Total  Energy 

Penetration 

Pellets  in 

Pattern 

at  40  yd. 

Pellet 

at  40  yd. 

Annular 

in  Gelatin 

30" 

20" 

Annular 

at  40  yd. 

20"  Circle 

Area. 

at  40  yd. 

Load 

Choke 

Circle 

Circle 

Area 

ft-lb. 

ft-lh. 

ft-lh. 

inches 

1 Vs  oz.  #2  Steel 

Full 

103 

64 

39 

4.84 

310 

189 

2.0 

1 Vs  oz.  #2  Steel 

Mod. 

92 

54 

38 

4.84 

261 

184 

2.0 

1 Vs  oz.  #2  Steel 

Imp.  Cyl 

60 

30 

30 

4.84 

145 

145 

2.0 

1 ‘4  oz.  #2  Steel 

Full 

114 

71 

43 

4.69 

333 

202 

1.9 

1 '4  oz.  #2  Steel 

Mod. 

102 

60 

42 

4.69 

281 

197 

1.9 

1 14  oz.  #2  Steel 

Imp.  Cyl 

66 

33 

33 

4.69 

1.55 

L55 

1.9 

1 14  oz.  #4  Lead* 

Full 

122 

73 

49 

4.64 

339 

227 

2.5 

1 14  oz.  #4  Lead* 

Mod. 

9,5 

49 

46 

4.64 

227 

213 

2.5 

1 Vi  oz.  #4  Lead* 

Imp. Cyl. 

58 

29 

29 

4.64 

135 

135 

2.5 

1 Vz  oz.  #4  Lead* 

Full 

147 

89 

58 

4.35 

387 

252 

2.4 

1 '4  oz.  #4  Lead 

XX” 

Full 

176 

119 

Til 

4..52 

538 

258 

2.5 

*This  is  a standard,  non-buffered  load 
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for  Outdoorsmen 
in  the  ’80s 


By  Jim  Hayes 

SOME  YEARS  AGO  we  were  at  my 
hunting  camp  awaiting  the  opening 
of  deer  season  when  a snowstorm  liter- 
ally buried  most  of  Somerset  County 
and  the  surrounding  area.  Thousands  of 
motorists  were  stranded  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Turnpike.  Most  of  them 
abandoned  their  cars  to  seek  shelter  at 
farms,  homes  and  Turnpike  service  cen- 
ters. The  community  of  Somerset  was 
without  electrical  power  for  over  36 
hours  and  some  outlying  areas  for  much 
longer  periods. 

Somerset  County  is  a predominately 
agricultural,  relatively  self-sufficient 
area.  Its  people  are  accustomed  to  cop- 
ing with  severe  winter  weather.  Yet  that 
crippling  storm  inflicted  hardship  and 
suffering  on  thousands  of  families  who 
found  themselves  without  lights,  heat- 
ing, transportation  or  communications, 
and  limited  to  on-hand  food  supplies. 

Through  it  all,  we  remained  snug  and 
seeure  under  conditions  that  would  be 
considered  primitive  by  contemporary 
standards.  Although  totally  isolated,  we 
listened  to  news  reports  on  a battery- 
operated  radio.  We  used  candles  and 
kerosene  lamps  for  lighting.  An  old-time 
wood  stove  provided  heat  for  comfort 
and  cooking.  We  floundered  through 
waist-deep  snow  to  fetch  springwater  in 
buckets.  We  had  a week’s  supply  of  food 
and  could  have  held  out  much  longer  by 
stretching  and  supplementing. 

The  experience  demonstrated  the 
realities  of  what  can  befall  people  whose 
lives  have  become  wholly  dependent 
upon  an  uninterrupted  supply  of  elec- 
trical power,  natural  gas  or  heating  oil, 
water  and  sewage  services,  and  super- 
market foods. 


The  decade  of  the  1980s  is  likely  to  be 
a critical  period  for  the  U.S.  and  the 
world.  For  the  nation’s  outdoors- 
men — men,  women  and  young  people 
who  regularly  participate  in  outdoor 
sports  and  recreation — it  could  also  be  a 
time  of  awesome  challenges  and  respon- 
sibilities. If  breakdowns  should  ever 
occur  on  a massive  scale  or  for  extended 
periods,  their  knowhow  and  skills  could 
tie  essential. 

Evidence  abounds  that  we’ve  en- 
gineered an  interdependent  “systems  ” 
world  that  increasingly  defies  efficient 
management  with  predictable  results. 
The  nuclear  accident  at  Three  Mile  Is- 
land was  not  an  isolated  incident,  it  was 
a symptom. 

Within  recent  years  some  of  our 
largest  cities  have  been  paralyzed  by 
electrical  power  failures.  Others  have 
been  hit  by  curtailment  of  garbage  col- 
lections and  public  transportation,  tem- 
porary loss  of  police  and  fire  services, 
water  outages  and  drought-imposed 
water  rationing. 

The  U.S.  is  the  richest  nation  on  earth 
in  food  supplies.  But  many  ol  our  small 
and  medium-size  farms  have  given  way 
to  agribusiness  operations  which  rely  on 
gas  or  diesel-fueled  equipment  and 
petrochemical-based  fertilizers. 

Our  food  distribution  system  is  tre- 
mendously complex  and  susceptible  to 
disruptions.  Most  of  the  system  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  trucking  industry 
which  in  turn  depends  on  fuel  supplies 
and  favorable  labor  relations. 

There  are  a number  of  signs  that  the 
economy  and  society  as  we  know  it  could 
be  headed  for  a shakeout.  The  energy 
crisis.  Continuing  monetary  inflation. 
Economic  instability.  Imbalances  in 
supply  and  demand.  Panic  buying.  And 
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as  newsletter  publisher  Howard  J.  RufF 
once  observed,  "Government  is  not  the 
solution,  it’s  the  problem.  The  more  it 
tries  to  help,  the  worse  things  get. ’’ 

Whatever  the  Future  might  hold,  pre- 
paredness will  be  the  way  to  meet  it.  For 
the  worst  of  contingencies,  we  need  to 
be  honing  our  survival  skills.  And  our 
outdoorsmen  should  be  showing  the 
way.  It’s  ironic  that  some  people  can  be 
comfortable  on  a midwinter  camping 
trip  while  others  are  helpless  in  their 
own  homes  and  neighborhoods. 

We  humans  survive  because  of  our 
adaptability.  But  we’ve  traded  off  much 
of  that  adaptability  For  a controlled- 
climate  environment  and  societal  inter- 
dependence that’s  showing  signs  of  be- 
coming unglued. 

For  most  Americans  living  today,  the 
bare  necessities  of  life — food,  water, 
shelter,  clothing — have  become  taken 
For  granted.  We’ve  raised  a generation 
whose  life  experience  convinces  them 
that  food  comes  From  supermarkets, 
water  from  a faucet,  and  that  instant 
light  and  heat  are  guaranteed  by  flipping 
a switch  or  a thermostat.  To  them,  a 
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disaster  is  when  the  color  TV  goes  out 
during  a Football  game. 

America  has  come  a long  way  From  the 
times  when  we  were  a country  of  hunt- 
ers, Fishermen,  soil  tillers  and  Food 
gatherers.  The  (question  is  not  whether 
we’ve  passed  the  point  oFno  return.  It’s 
doubtful  that  any  substantial  part  of  our 
popidation  could  ever  go  back  to  a pre- 
technological  era.  The  concern  is 
whether  we’ve  carried  with  us  the  capa- 
bility to  cope  with  the  harsh  natural  en- 
vironment that  remains  when  our  man- 
made systems  environment  Fails  us  For 
any  period  of  time. 

The  most  complex  and  sophisticated 
systems  weVe  produced,  such  as  aero- 
space computers,  are  designed  with 
built-in  redundancies.  If  one  part  oF  the 
system  fails,  another  automatically  takes 
over  its  function.  But  we’ve  left  our- 
selves with  precious  little  back-up  or 
take-over  in  the  event  oFa  supply  break- 
down of  life-sustaining  essentials.  Un- 
less we  retain  individual  and  family 
self-sufficiency  to  provide  for  ourselves, 
we  could  Face  some  grim  situations. 

During  Pittsburgh’s  St.  Patrick’s  Day 
flood  of  i936,  water  supplies  were  con- 
taminated throughout  the  region.  Most 
people  secured  potable  water  by  Filling 
jugs  at  pure-flowing  hillside  springs. 
Where  are  those  springs  today?  Most  oF 
them  have  been  filled  in,  paved  over  or 
othei'wise  destroyed. 

Our  outdoorsmen  should  be  exercis- 
ing and  improving  their  survival  skills 
and  preparing  to  share  them  with 
others.  Hopefully,  we  will  never  have  to 
live  off  the  land  the  way  the  early 
settlers  did.  Our  wildlife  and  freshwater 
fishery  resources  could  never  begin  to 
sustain  our  population. 

Outdoorsmen  must  continue  to  stand 
with  our  game.  Fish  and  conservation 
agencies  to  defend  against  the  unthink- 
able Folly  oF  any  onslaughts  which  could 
only  lead  to  ravaging  depletion  and  ul- 
timate extinction.  Participation  in  the 
Game  Gommission’s  SPORT  program  is 
an  excellent  way  to  keep  the  lid  on 
poaching,  both  now  and  in  the  Future. 

Acting  within  the  context  of  sound 
conservation  practices,  we  can  and 
should  be  in  readiness  to  cope  with 
breakdowns,  temporary  outages  and 
shortages  by  our  own  means  and  pre- 
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paredness.  At  the  very  least,  we  need  to 
assess  our  capability  to  deal  with  such 
contingencies. 

There  are  encouraging  signs  of  a 
growing  awareness  of  the  need  for  fall- 
back positions.  There’s  a booming  mar- 
ket for  wood  stoves  and  supplemental 
heating  units.  Rising  food  prices  are 
leading  more  families  into  backyard 
gardening  and  home  canning. 

Books  on  outdoor  skills,  edible  wild 
foods  and  survival  are  assured  of  steady 
sales.  Lightweight  space  blankets, 
water  purifiers,  dehydrated  and 
freeze-dried  foods,  meat  and  fish 
smoke-curing  units,  thermal  clothing 
and  other  products  developed  for 
sportsmen,  campers  and  backpack  hik- 
ers now  lend  themselves  to  broader  ap- 
plications. 

But  the  back-to-nature  trend  falls  far 
short  of  what  the  future  might  require  of 
us.  Our  outdoorsmen  can  help  bridge 
that  gap.  We  need  to  be  looking  around, 
taking  stock  of  our  situations,  and  asking 
"What  if ?” 

If  a doomsday  scenario,  or  anything 
much  like  it,  should  ever  unfold,  there’s 
another  role  for  which  our  outdoorsmen 
should  be  prepared,  for  they’ll  be  the 
largest  segment  of  our  population  with 
the  means  to  effectively  resist  inevitable 


pressures  to  overthrow  our  democracy 
and  replace  it  with  a totalitarian  form  of 
government. 

In  1949  novelist  George  Orwell  pub- 
lished a chilling  fictional  account  of  life 
in  a totalitarian  society.  He  was  looking 
35  years  into  the  future.  The  title  was 
1984.  That’s  less  than  four  years  away. 

The  surest  bet  is  not  that  we  won’t 
survive  but  that  we  could  be  persuaded 
to  trade  our  freedom  for  survival. 
Awareness  and  preparedness  for  that 
eventuality  may  be  the  only  way  to 
forestall  it. 

American  outdoorsmen  have  always 
played  a vital  role  in  the  shaping  and 
destiny  of  our  country.  Most  of  the  un- 
spoiled natural  environment  that  re- 
mains today  is  testimony  to  their 
foresight  and  determination — qualities 
that  we  ll  continue  to  need  as  never  be- 
fore. 

Because  of  their  deeply  instilled  re- 
spect for  nature  and  the  environment, 
outdoorsmen  recognize  the  essentiality 
of  planning  ahead  and  fail-siifing  for  un- 
foreseen emergencies.  They  apply  that 
awareness  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
sports — their  very  lives  can  depend  on 
it — and  we  must  now  include  those  in- 
sights in  our  planning  for  the  future.  It 
should  begin  with  each  individual. 
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It’s  Hay-Cuttinc 

Time 


BINOCULARS  and  accurate  scoped 
rifles — anything  from  a rimfire  22  to  a 
25-06 — are  the  indispensible  tools 
when  woodchucks  are  the  game. 


rime  . . . 

for  Woodchucks 

don’t  seem  like  hunting  season. 

^'er.  These  are  the  days  when  the 
necision  riflemen,  providing 
\erefore  most  satisfying-targets 
\ers. 

Photos  by  Don  Shiner 
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Wrong  End 

SNYDER  COUNTY— I sent  Deputy 
"Red”  Fisher  to  pick  up  the  remains  of  a 
spike  Imck  which  was  supposed  to  he  on 
Route  11/15.  The  caller  stated  he  had 
driven  past  the  buck  three  times  to 
make  sure  it  was  a spiker.  When  Red  got 
there  he  found  the  buck’s  "spike’  be- 
longed to  an  opposum  with  its  tail  stick- 
ing straight  up  behind  the  deer’s  head. 
Maybe  Red  would  still  be  talking  to  me 
if  the  caller  had  driven  by  a fourth 
time. — DGP  John  Roller,  Beavertown. 


He  Oughta  Know 

BLAIR  COUNTY— While  working  on 
a beaver  dam  this  past  December,  Rick 
Hoover,  a fairly  new  deputy,  learned 
that  you  should  listen  to  older  deputies 
more  carefully.  As  Deputy  Hoover 
started  to  step  onto  some  debris  near  the 
dam.  Deputy  Grimm  advised  him 
against  it.  To  this.  Hoover  replied  that 
his  new  boots  were  waterproof,  and 
stepped  foi"ward  to  find  himself  standing 
in  thi  ee  feet  of  water  (in  12-inch  boots). 
Grimm  then  finished  his  comment  that 
waterproof  boots  or  not,  it  was  too  deep 
where  he  was  about  to  step.  Sometimes 
it  pays  to  listen  before  you  leap.  Espe- 
cially to  someone  who  had  stepped  in 
that  very  spot  the  day  before! — DGP 
Larry  Harshaw,  Hollidaysburg. 


Thanks  to  All 

I would  like  to  use  this  month’s  Field 
Notes  to  thank  all  those  persons  who 
assisted  me  over  the  years,  while  I 
served  in  Jefferson  Gounty  as  a district 
game  protector. — DGP  Willis  A. 
Sneath,  Law  Enforcement  Division, 
Harrisburg. 


New  Species? 

VENANGO  COUNTY— Received  a 
phone  call  from  a lady  who  lives  in  a 
trailer  park  near  Seneca.  She  sounded 
quite  concerned,  and  requested  1 come 
out  to  investigate  a strange  noise  she  was 
hearing  near  her  home.  In  the 
background  I could  hear  a man  helping 
her  explain  what  they  thought  it  was. 
She  went  to  explain  that  for  the  past 
couple  of  days  what  sounded  like  a hawk 
in  trouble  was  heard  in  the  woods  out 
back  of  the  trailer  park.  Worried  that  it 
might  be  in  trouble  or  crippled,  and 
fearing  to  approach  it  on  their  own,  she 
and  her  husband  decided  to  call.  As  I 
prepared  to  go  out  a short  time  later,  I 
received  a second  call  from  the  same 
lady,  canceling  the  request  for  help. 
Her  husband  had  investigated  on  his 
own  and  found  a new  oil  well  pump 
screeching  away. — DGP  Leo  G. 
Yahner,  Franklin. 


Goodbye  and  Hello 

After  eleven  years  and  six  weeks,  I 
ended  my  tour  of  duty  in  Mercer 
Gounty.  I did  this  with  mixed  emotions. 
I wish  to  thank  all  my  fellow  employees 
for  their  outstanding  cooperation,  assis- 
tance and  friendships  during  this  time.  I 
look  foward  to  my  new  assignment  as 
land  management  officer  with  excite- 
ment and  expectations,  but  regret  leav- 
ing my  friends  and  acquaintances.  I also 
thank  all  the  local  sportsmen  for  their 
assistance  and  cooperation. — LMO 
Barry  K.  Ray,  Sr.,  Ligonier. 
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Only  a Start 

PERRY  COUNTY — One  nice  Sunday 
in  March,  Deputy  Gene  Smith  and  I had 
the  unfortunate  experience  of  watching 
three  young  boys  plinking  with  a 22- 
caliber  rifle  for  several  hours.  I say  un- 
fortunate because,  if  there  were  any 
rules  of  safe  gun  handling  demonstrated 
by  the  boys,  I sure  didn’t  see  them.  All 
three  probably  had  attended  a hunter 
education  class — maybe  one  that  I in- 
structed. Although  hunter  education  is 
certainly  a good  start,  it  by  no  means 
guarantees  a completed  product  that  we 
can  be  proud  of  I hope  the  lecture 
Deputy  Smith  and  I gave  these  boys  will 
help  set  them  straight.  But  parents,  the 
next  time  you  allow  your  child  to  go  out 
with  rifle  or  shotgun,  maybe  you  should 
go  along! — DGP  Butch  Gamp,  El- 
liottsburg. 


Made  It 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY— 
With  the  mild  winter  past,  it’s  good  to 
see  that  some  of  the  ring-neckeu  pheas- 
ants we  stocked  last  year  have  survived. 
These  long-tailed  beauties  will  be  "na- 
tive birds  ” for  this  fall  s hunt. — DGP  B. 
D.  Hixson,  Ligonier. 


Hibernating  Hunter? 

POTTER  COt/NTY— Patricia  Gray- 
bill  of  Fombell  wrote  me  that  she  and 
her  husband  Gy  had  come  to  Potter 
Gounty  this  past  bear  season,  as  usual. 
Instead  of  going  hunting,  though,  she 
went  looking  for  land  while  Gy  went 
hunting.  On  her  return  trip  from 
Goudersport  to  Galeton  she  was  nearing 
the  Galeton  dump  when  a beautiful  bear 
ran  across  the  road  in  front  of  her.  Hav- 
ing her  camera  along  and  one  exposure 
left,  she  snapped  wildly.  A hunter  was 
sitting  within  a stone  s throw  of  the 
whole  episode  in  his  vehicle — sound 
asleep.  She  couldn’t  wait  to  get  back  to 
camp  and  tell  her  friends  what  she’d 
seen.  They  didn’t  believe  her  until  she 
showed  them  the  picture  later.  She 
would  just  love  for  the  sleeping  hunter 
to  recognize  himself!  No  bears  around, 
huh? — DGP  Ron  Glouser,  Galeton. 


Procrastinator 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY— On  the 
night  of  February  20,  while  on  my  way 
home,  I rounded  a curve  on  Route  655 
and  the  headlights  of  my  car  picked  up  a 
herd  of  about  a dozen  deer  standing  in 
the  field  along  the  east  berm  of  the 
roadway.  Much  to  my  surprise,  one  of 
the  deer  was  a 6-point  buck  that  still 
carried  his  antlers. — DGP  Don  Adams, 
Waterfall. 

Talking  Turkey 

FOREST  COUNTY— Since  the 
winter  snows  have  left,  more  and  more 
turkeys  have  been  sighted  throughout 
my  district.  We  had  .some  complaints 
that  we  must  have  trapped  all  of  the 
birds  out  of  my  district,  but  a few  non- 
believers have  had  to  bite  their  tongues 
and  admit  there  is  still  a fair  turkey 
population  around  here.  With  a good 
spring  hatch,  I am  sure  we  will  again  be 
seeing  the  quantity  of  flocks  that  have 
been  previously  reported. — DGP 
Alfred  N.  Pedder,  Marienville. 

Great  Idea 

LANCASTER  COUNTY— Once 
again  the  appearance  of  spring  is  marred 
by  thousands  of  cans  and  bottles  litter- 
ing the  edges  of  farmers’  fields,  thrown 
there  by  slob  motorists.  Perhaps  hunt- 
ers looking  for  a place  to  hunt  this  fall 
could  volunteer  to  clean  up  this  mess  for 
the  farmers.  Gould  be  that  farmer  will 
think  you  are  a real  SPORT  and  wel- 
come you  come  hunting  season. — DGP 
John  A.  Shutter,  Jr.,  Lancaster. 
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CAMBRIA  COUNTY— Deputy  Don- 
ald Zimmerman  took  some  furs  to  a local 
grade  school  to  give  a talk  on  the  dif- 
ferent furbearers  that  are  found  in  the 
area.  To  start  the  program  he  gave  the 
students  a chance  to  look  at  the  furs  and 
write  down  the  name  of  each.  He 
pointed  out  that  all  of  the  furs  are  from 
animals  that  are  native  to  the  area. 
When  we  looked  over  the  answers  we 
were  shocked  to  find  out  the  following 
animals  are  native  to  Pennsylvania:  kan- 
garoo, mongoose,  prairie  dog,  rat,  tiger, 
wizzle,  lions,  cobra,  ermin,  anteater, 
playapus,  grape  ox  and  leopard.  It  looks 
like  our  work  is  cut  out  for  us. — DGP 
Denver  McDowell,  Carrolltown. 

Need  Help 

BUTLER  COUNTY— Our  trapper 
training  program  recently  announced 
by  the  Game  Gommission  should  be- 
come very  popular  with  beginning  trap- 
pers. While  its  primary  goal  is  to  im- 
prove the  trapper’s  image  and  to 
promote  more  selective  and  humane 
trapping  methods,  better  success  at  fur- 
catching  could  certainly  be  a side  ben- 
efit. At  this  time  taking  the  course  is 
voluntary,  but  we  feel  that  trapper 
acceptance  will  be  high.  During  the 
summer  we  hope  to  certify  trapping  in- 
structors from  the  ranks  of  experienced 
trappers.  If  you  are  interested  in  becom- 
ing an  instructor,  contact  your  district 
game  protector — he’ll  be  glad  to  hear 
From  you — DGP  Ned  Weston,  West 
Sunbury. 


Jogging  Time 

SOMERSET  CO f/NTY— Transport- 
ing snowshoe  hares  from  Brunswick, 
Ganada,  in  small  cardboard  boxes  under 
the  protection  of  a large  tarp  has  its 

firoblems.  Transferring  these  boxes 
rom  one  vehicle  to  another,  we  found 
the  snowshoes  had  eaten  large  holes  in 
the  boxes  instead  of  the  apples  and  hay 
inside  the  boxes.  When  one  escaped,  it 
was  a laughing  affair.  When  the  second 
and  third  ones  escaped,  it  was  jogging 
time  in  Richland  Shopping  Genter  in 
Johnstown  lor  Game  Protectors  Askey 
and  Burns,  Waterways  Patrolman 
Weyant,  and  sportsman  Hadix — around 
buildings  and  between  parked  and  mov- 
ing vehicles  until  the  "round-up”  was 
completed  and  the  snowshoes  were 
once  again  confined. — DGP  Jim  Burns, 
Gentral  Gity. 


Frustrated  First- Aider 

BRADFORD  COUNTY— While  I 
was  on  assignment  at  the  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Glubs  convention  at  Gar- 
lisle,  my  wife  received  a call  from  a con- 
cerned citizen  about  an  injured  turkey. 
He  requested  that  I or  one  of  the  dep- 
uties come  to  his  home  and  catch  the 
turkey  and  find  out  why  it  was  bleeding. 
My  wife  called  Deputy  Bill  Smith.  He 
went  to  the  scene  and  found  the  turkey 
but  was  unable  to  catch  it.  At  that  point 
he  was  told  he’d  better  catch  that  turkey 
and  put  a Band-Aid  on  it  so  it  would  stop 
bleeding.  Lots  of  luck! — DGP  Edward 
N.  Gallew,  Wyalusing. 
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old  Enough  to  Know  Better 

BRADFORD  COUNTY— During  the 
last  muskrat  season,  Glen  Hunsinger  of 
Canton  had  a problem  with  someone 
stealing  his  traps.  After  losing  about  20 
traps  and  many  hours  of  sleep,  he  quit 
trapping.  After  Christmas  he  received  a 
note  from  the  mother  of  a young  boy, 
thanking  him  for  giving  her  son  some 
traps  which  he  was  really  enjoying.  Two 
young  boys  had  taken  Mr.  Hunsinger’s 
traps  and  gift-wrapped  them  for  each 
other  at  Christmas.  They  told  their  par- 
ents that  Mr.  Hunsinger  had  given  them 
the  traps  because  they  helped  him  on 
his  trapline  last  muskrat  season.  A 
pretty  neat  scheme.  The  only  thing  they 
didn’t  count  on  was  one  mother  s cour- 
tesy. Mr.  Hunsinger  got  his  traps  back, 
but  because  of  the  age  of  the  boys,  11,  no 
one  was  arrested. — DGP  William  A. 
Bower,  Troy. 

Every  Bit  Helps 

CLARION  COUNTY— The  SPORT 
program  seems  to  be  catching  on.  At 
least  a lot  of  people  mention  the  pro- 
gram and  like  the  little  trinkets  we  give 
away  to  promote  it.  But  in  looking  back 
over  the  past  years  here,  I can  see  no 
increase  in  the  number  of  persons  will- 
ing to  get  involved  in  turning  in  a vio- 
lator. However,  those  who  are  inclined 
to  help  are  getting  better  information  to 
me,  because  of  the  information  put  out 
through  the  SPORT  program. — DGP 
Gordon  J.  Couillard,  Clarion. 

Feed  by  Planting 

LYCOMING  COUNTY— The  open 
winter  we  had  this  past  year  might  clear 
up  some  questions  about  winter  feed- 
ing. The  expense  incurred  by  winter 
feeding  is  not  justified  in  most  winters.  I 
think  the  route  to  go  with  supplemental 
feeding  is  the  planting  of  natural  foods 
instead  of  throwing  out  tidbits  every 
winter.  And  now  is  the  time  to  start 
planting  and  actually  doing  something 
for  wildlife.  Creating  good  habitat  with 
plenty  of  natural  foods  is  better  than  any 
feeding  program,  especially  those  that 
begin  in  hunting  season. — DGP  Dennis 
Dusza,  S.  Williamsport. 


We  re  All  Human 

Recently  a disgruntled  individual 
came  into  the  Southwest  Division  Office 
in  Ligonier  and  complained  about  the 
manner  in  which  a certain  game  protec- 
tor’s wife  spoke  to  him  when  he  phoned 
for  information.  He  was  advised  that  the 
game  protector  bad  three  small  children 
and  maybe  his  \\  ife  was  just  having  a bad 
day.  He  replied,  "Then  the  game  pro- 
tector should  divorce  her  and  marry 
someone  who  would  answer  the  piione 
nicer.  ” I believe  in  dedication,  l)ut 
enough  is  enough.  Just  how  unreasona- 
ble can  people  be? — CIA  John  Badge 
Ligonier. 


A What? 

CHESTER  COUNTY— On  March  12 
at  3 a.m..  Deputy  Bill  Buckley  received 
a telephone  call  from  the  Williamstown 
Township  Police  about  a report  from  an 
anonymous  man  who  had  just  seen  a 
dead  mountain  lion  lying  along  Route  3. 
The  caller  was  quite  upset  when  told 
there  were  no  mountain  lions  in  this  part 
of  the  state,  unless  they  happened  to  be 
in  a zoo.  He  had  persisted,  so  Deputy 
Buckley  proceeded  to  the  scene.  One 
dead  female  whiletail  deer  lay  there. 
Over  the  years,  everything  from  al- 
ligators to  elk  has  been  reported  in  this 
district,  but  this  is  a first  for  a mountain 
lion.  Just  goes  to  show  how  little  some 
people  in  this  area  know  about 
wildlife. — DGP  Edward  J.  Fasching, 
Elverson. 
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Otter  Returning? 

LYCOMING  COUNTY— In  March, 
an  otter  was  killed  on  the  highway  near 
Montoursville.  It  has  generally  been  be- 
lieved that  otters  have  been  gone  from 
this  area  for  many  decades.  However, 
two  or  three  years  ago  I began  receiving 
sporadic  reports  of  otter  sightings  in  my 
district.  Although  the  loss  of  this  par- 
ticular animal  was  most  unfortunate,  it  is 
encouraging  to  think  that  the  otter  may 
be  staging  a comeback  in  this  area. — 
DGP  Bill  Hutson,  Muncy. 


Taller  and  Taller 

ARMSTRONG  COUNTY— It’s  sev- 
eral months  since  deer  season  and  some 
of  the  hunters  I know  are  still  excited 
over  the  bucks  they  killed  last  year. 
They  still  tell  me  of  their  adventures  and 
I’ve  heard  some  of  the  stories  several 
times  already.  I know  my  memory  is 
failing  me  because  many  of  the  spikes 
that  I heard  about  are  now  4-pointers. 
One  fellow  who  told  me  about  his 
.5-pointer  (I  m sure  he  said  5)  is  now 
bragging  about  his  7-pointer.  The  story 
about  the  buck  that  was  downed  with 
one  shot  in  the  neck  while  he  was  run- 
ning at  full  speed  over  rough  terrain,  in 
thick  brush,  at  300  yards  is  very  interest- 
ing. But  I fear  for  my  sanity,  because  I 
could  swear  I earlier  heard  that  hunter 
tell  me  how  he  missed  three  standing 
shots  and  dropped  the  buck  with  his 
fourth  shot  as  it  stood  still  and  looked  at 
him!  Maybe  I should  record  these 
stories  on  tape  next  year  to  help  me  keep 
them  straight. — DGP  Al  Scott,  Rural 
Valley. 


Wildlife  Needs  Homes,  Too 

JUNIATA  COUNTY— In  1979,  I 
showed  a film  at  the  Annual  FFA  Ban- 
quet at  Juniata  High  School.  The  film 
"Habitat”  described  environmental 
changes  and  their  good  or  bad  effects  on 
wildlife.  This  year  I was  again  invited  to 
attend  the  meeting  and  show  a film. 
After  the  program  I was  talking  to  Mr. 
Hockenbrock,  the  FFA  instructor,  and 
he  told  me  how  much  he  and  his  wife 
enjoyed  the  films.  He  said  that  the  pre- 
vi(His  year  he  had  planned  to  remove  a 
fencerow  on  their  farm,  but  trfter  his 
wife  saw  the  film,  she  told  him  she 
thought  it  would  be  a better  idea  to 
leave  it.  Mr,  Hockenbrock  said,  "It’s 
still  there,  producing  good  food  and 
cover  for  wildlife.” — DGP  Barry 
Warner,  Mifflintown. 


So  Much  for  That  Theory! 

RUCKS  COUNTY— Much  folklore 
saturates  the  theories  of  why  and  how  a 
buck  loses  its  antlers.  For  all  of  those 
who  believe  that  cold  weather  freezes  a 
nerve  at  the  base  of  the  antler,  causing  it 
to  drop  off,  I have  this  to  report:  On 
March  7 — after  months  of  very  cold 
weather — I picked  up  a highway-killed 
buck  with  a full  set  of  antlers. — DGP 
D avid  R.  Koppenhaver,  Trum- 
bauersville. 


Big?  Well  . . . 

CUMRERLAND  COUNTY— I re- 
cently received  a telephone  call  for  as- 
sistance from  a man  who  said  there  was 
some  type  of  large  owl  in  his  living  room 
fireplace.  From  the  description  of  the 
bird  in  (juestion  (size,  coloration,  etc.), 
it  sounded  like  either  a barred  owl  or  a 
great  horned  owl.  He  didn’t  want  to  try 
to  remove  the  owl,  because  he  didn’t 
want  to  injure  it.  When  I arrived  and 
checked  the  fireplace,  I found  a small 
kestrel  (sparrow  hawk).  After  releasing 
the  bird,  I wondered  to  myself  how  the 
man  would  have  described  an  actual 
great  horned  owl — probably  at  least 
eagle-size! — DGP  Jim  Filkosky, 
Mechanicsburg. 
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Saga  of  the  Carefree  Cottontail 

Being  a Complete  and  True  Account  of  the  Happenings 
On  a Day  When  a Two-Pound,  Four-Legged 
Mammal  Proved  Almost  Too  Much  for 
Pennsylvania’s  Finest 


By  DGP  T.R.  “Skip  ” Littwin 

Wildlife  biologists  and  other  conservationists  for  years  have  emphasized  that  limited 
time,  money  and  personnel  are  best  devoted  to  activities  which  will  benefit  entire  species 
(habitat  protection,  for  example)  rather  than  only  individual  animals.  Because  of  this, 
some  persons  have  concluded  that  wildlifers  care  nothing  about  individual  animals.  That 
just  isn ’t  true.  It's  simply  a matter  of  priorities,  and  the  necessity  of  doing  the  most  good  for 
the  most  animals  with  limited  resources. 

However,  wildlifers  do  occasionally  getinvolved-and  can  spend  considerable  time,  as 
this  anecdote  shows-with  individual  animals  which  may  be  injured  or  causing  problems. 
And  sometimes  it's  a real  riot! 


ONE  MORNING  not  too  long  ago  Dep- 
uty Bob  Schmitt  received  a call  from 
the  state  headquarters  of  PennDOT.  A rab- 
bit had  fallen  into  an  enclosed  patio  and 
could  not  get  out.  Bob  took  a wooden  box 
trap  from  our  supply  and  gave  it  to  Dale 
Sheffer,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Game 
Management,  who  had  business  in  that 
part  of  town.  Accompanying  them  was 
Keith  Hinman  of  the  Land  Management  Di- 
vision. After  setting  the  live  trap,  Sheffer 
and  Hinman  left  the  PennDOT  building, 
only  to  find  a parking  ticket  on  their  car. 

A little  later,  while  in  that  section  of  town 
with  Deputy  Beth  Carricato,  I received  a 
radio  message  from  Ed  Campbell  of  our 
Law  Enforcement  Division,  relayed  by  our 
radio  operator,  Shirl  Knaub.  Someone  at 
PennDOT  had  reported  to  Ed  that  there 
was  a rabbit  on  the  patio  there.  Since  it  was 
making  a spectacle  of  itself,  more  people 
were  watching  the  rabbit  than  working.  So, 
could  someone  please  come  over  and  in- 
carcerate it?  Since  Beth  and  I were  fairly 
close,  we  stopped  at  the  Transportation 
Building.  Approaching  a matronly  woman 
at  an  information  booth,  I explained  who  we 
were  and  why  we  were  there.  She  asked  us 
several  times  to  repeat  our  story,  edging 
away  from  us  with  each  retelling.  We  were 
in  civilian  clothes  at  the  time,  and  we  got  the 
distinct  impression  that  she  did  not  fully 
believe  us.  Being  in  somewhat  of  a hurry,  I 
asked  if  she  knew  of  a large  group  of  people 
in  the  vicinity  standing  around,  probably 
pointing  and  laughing.  At  this  time  her  hand 
went  under  the  counter,  possibly  to  depress 
a silent  alarm. 

Just  then  Walt  Chapman,  an  air  condi- 
tioning technician,  happened  by.  Walt  knew 


where  the  trap  was  set  and  volunteered  to 
accompany  us.  We  found  the  trap,  but  it 
was  empty.  A rudimentary  check  of  the 
large  courtyard  revealed  the  subject  rabbit 
sitting  under  a concrete  bench.  Beth  casu- 
ally walked  over  and  picked  it  up.  I had 
walked  about  20  feet  toward  the  box  trap  in 
which  we  planned  to  confine  the  animal 
when  a rabbit  shot  past  me  and  disap- 
peared into  a potted  bush.  At  that  point  I 
thought  there  might  be  more  than  one  rab- 
bit. However,  I turned  around  and  the  look 
on  Beth's  face  convinced  me  there  was,  in 
fact,  only  one. 

The  next  few  minutes  were  spent  in  a 
futile  game  of  hide-n-seek.  Walt,  Beth  and  I 
finally  conceded  defeat.  As  we  were  leav- 
ing the  area,  allowing  the  baited  trap  to 
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remain,  an  employee  who  had  been  watch- 
ing asked  if  we  were  trying  to  catch  a rabbit. 
Stifling  my  first  reply,  I admitted  we  were, 
but  had  temporarily  lost  track  of  it.  She 
explained  that  it  was  under  the  wooden 
ramp  I was  presently  standing  on.  Being  a 
firm  believer  in  the  old  Lithuanian  proverb 
that  he  who  hesitates  is  lost,  I immediately 
reached  under  one  side  while  Beth  reached 
under  the  other.  I latched  onto  a hind  leg 
and  began  to  pull  without  noticing  that  Beth 
had  a firm  grip  on  the  rabbit's  head  and  was 
doing  likewise.  Realizing  that  further  efforts 
could  be  hazardous  to  the  animal's  health,  I 
released  my  grip.  Fortunately,  Beth  held  on 
to  her  end.  With  the  rabbit  healthy  and  in  the 
box,  we  left  the  building  the  same  way  we 
entered.  Unfortunately,  the  information 
clerk  was  not  around  in  order  for  me  to 


validate  my  earlier  request  of  her. 
Nevertheless,  tranquility  was  restored,  at 
least  temporarily,  to  PennDOT. 

The  rabbit  was  released  in  the  backyard 
of  Deputy  Fred  Wagner,  who  reports  that  it 
became  acquainted  with  another  rabbit; 
they  apparently  intend  to  reside  under 
Fred's  back  shed  permanently. 

This  story  is  true.  It  is  related  here  to 
show  that  we  do  care  about  individual  ani- 
mals. This  single  rabbit  was  the  concern,  at 
one  time  or  another,  of  a division  chief,  a 
land  management  officer,  an  assistant  divi- 
sion chief,  a radio  dispatcher,  three  deputy 
game  protectors,  and  one  district  game  pro- 
tector— not  to  mention  one  air  conditioning 
technician  and  a secretary  whose  one 
piece  of  information  made  a successful 
conclusion  to  this  whole  episode  possible. 


Visiting  Hours 

Sportsmen  are  reminded  of  the  special  hours  in  effect  at  the  Visitors  Centers  of 
Pymatuning  Waterfowl  Area  museum,  the  Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Management 
Area,  and  Siegel  Marsh. 

During  May,  September  and  October,  the  Pymatuning  museum  near  Linesville, 
Crawford  County,  is  open  daily  from  10  a.m.  until  5 p.m.  The  hours  in  June,  July 
and  August  are  from  10  a.m.  to  7 p.m.  daily.  Croups  may  visit  the  museum  in  April 
and  November  by  appointment  only. 

Reservations  for  groups  can  be  made  with  Waterfowl  Management  Assistant 
George  Palahunik  at  RD  1,  Linesville,  Pa.  16131,  or  by  telephoning  either  412- 
927-2199  or  814-683-5545. 

Hours  at  the  Middle  Creek  Visitors  Center  in  Lebanon  and  Lancaster  counties 
are  from  9 a.m.  until  5 p.m.  Tuesdav  through  Saturday  and  from  noon  to  5 p.m.  on 
Sunday  through  the  end  of  November.  Groups  planning  to  visit  at  Middle  Creek 
should  contact  Waterfowl  Management  Assistant  Charles  L.  Strouphar  at  RD  1, 
Box  695,  Sunnyside  Road,  Newmanstown,  Pa.  17073,  or  by  telephoning  either 
717-733-1512  or  717-949-3582. 

Groups  planning  to  stop  at  the  Visitors  Center  on  State  Game  Lands  218  (Siegel 
Marsh)  in  Erie  County  should  make  reservations  15  days  in  advance  by  contacting 
District  Game  Protector  Andrew  C.  Martin,  2805  Athens  Road,  Erie,  Pa.  16510, 
telephone  814-899-8425.  The  center  can  be  visited  from  8 a.m.  to  sunset  through 
September  30,  and  on  Sundays  only  in  October. 


1,015  Varying  Hares  Released 

The  Game  Commission  released  1,015  varying  hares  this  spring.  All  divisions  of 
the  state  except  the  southeastern  section  received  allotments.  The  hares,  com- 
monly called  snowshoe  rabbits,  were  purchased  from  New  Brunswick.  Annually, 
about  1,000  hares  are  purchased  by  the  Game  Commission  and  released  in  habitat 
likely  to  support  self-sustaining  populations  of  the  animals.  While  hare  populations 
are  not  overabundant,  there  are  quite  a few  places  in  the  state  where  hunters  have 
opportunities  to  harvest  these  desirable  game  animals. 
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If  a trap  is  anchored  to  an 
imnnobile  object,  keep  the 
chain  short.  No  more  than  3 or 
4 inches  of  free  play  should  be 
allowed  between  the  trap  and 
its  point  of  anchor.  If  a trap  is 
short-chained,  a trapped  animal 
cannot  move  enough  to 
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County  Topographic  Maps  Available 

Several  more  in  a series  of  maps  to  interest  outdoorsmen,  particularly  antlerless 
deer  hunters,  have  been  published  by  the  U.S.  Geologic  Survey.  These  are 
1:50,000  topographic  maps  of  individual  counties,  with  townships  and  boroughs 
outlined  in  orange.  (Standard  topographic  maps  are  based  on  uniform-sized  quad- 
rangles.) The  new  maps  are  for  Armstrong,  Berks,  Centre,  Erie  and  Lancaster 
counties;  previously  issued  maps  include  Adams,  Beaver,  Blair,  Carbon,  Crawford, 
Cumberland,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Forest,  Greene,  Jefferson,  Lackawanna,  Leba- 
non, Lycoming,  Mountour,  Pike,  Sullivan  and  Union  counties.  The  maps  may  be 
ordered  for  $2.00  each  from:  Distribution  Section,  U.S.G.S.,  1200  S.  Eads  St., 
Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

The  Game  Commission  also  publishes  county  maps,  which  show  major  land- 
marks, roads  and  towns.  These  are  not  topographic  maps,  but  are  designed  to  show 
general  locations  of  State  Game  Lands,  State  Forest  Lands,  Farm-Game  Projects, 
and  other  public  hunting  lands.  They  are  available  for  $.30  each  from  the  PGC,  P.O. 
Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120. 


Thoughts  While  Walking 

A visitor  strolling  through  the  noble  woods  of  Femey  complimented  Voltaire  on  the 
splendid  growth  of  his  trees.  "Ay,”  he  replied.  "They  have  nothing  else  to  do.” 

— Samuel  Johnson 
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Hunting  and  Fishing  Clubs 
As  Woodland  Managers 

By  Donald  F.  Dennis  and  Thomas  W.  Birch 


IN  1977  ALONE,  almost  IV2  million 
hunting  and  a million  fishing  licenses 
were  sold  in  Pennsylvania.  The  popular- 
ity of  these  sports  has  led  to  the  organi- 
zation of  many  hunting  and  fishing 
clubs,  following  in  the  tradition  of  the 
Fishing  Company  of  the  State,  in 
Schuylkill — the  oldest  fishing  club  in 
the  world — which  was  formed  in 
Philadelphia  in  1732.* 

In  1978,  we  received  53  completed 
questionnaires  from  Pennsylvania  hunt- 
ing or  fishing  clubs.  These  question- 
naires were  part  of  a larger  ownership 
survey  of  the  state’s  private  forest-land 
owners,  conducted  by  the  Resource 
Evaluation  Unit  of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice’s Northeastern  Forest  Experiment 
Station  at  Broomall  (see  box). 

The  survey  indicates  that  in  1978 
hunting  or  fishing  clubs  held  approxi- 
mately 556,000  acres  of  forest  land  in 
Pennsylvania.  Twenty  percent  of  this 
land  (112,000  acres)  is  held  by  clubs  with 
less  than  50  acres  each.  Many  of  the 
smaller  clubs  are  located  adjacent  to 
State  Forests  or  State  Game  Lands,  al- 
lowing access  to  large  wooded  areas. 
The  remaining  444,000  acres  are  held  by 
an  estimated  1,000  clubs  owning  more 
than  50  acres  each.  Most  (397,100  acres) 
of  the  land  held  by  these  larger  clubs  has 
been  under  their  ownership  for  more 
than  10  years.  Large  holdings  under 
stable  ownership  are  generally  condu- 
cive to  sound  land  management. 

Most  clubs,  however,  do  not  actively 
manage  their  woodland.  More  than  half 
indicate  they  never  plan  to  harvest 
timber.  In  general,  these  clubs  are 
small,  but  collectively  they  own  21  per- 


‘Hubbard,  L,  Jr.  1901 . An  angling  dem- 
ocracy— ^the  oldest  fishing  club  in  the  world. 
Outing  37(5):520. 


cent  of  the  club-held  forest  land. 
Seventy-five  percent  of  the  clubs,  hold- 
ing approximately  half  of  the  club- 
owned  forest  land,  have  never  har- 
vested timber.  Most  of  these  have  not 
done  so  because  they  feel  it  would  de- 
stroy the  value  of  their  land  for  hunting. 
This  is  generally  not  true;  timber  har- 
vesting can  add  habitat  diversity  to  the 
forest,  which  is  beneficial  to  many 
species  of  wildilfe. 

Mature  hardwood  stands  provide  lit- 
tle cover  or  browse  for  the  white-tailed 
deer,  the  most  popular  game  animal  in 
Pennsylvania.  Mature  oak,  hickory,  and 
beech  trees  do  produce  mast,  an  impor- 
tant food  source,  but  deer  depend  heav- 
ily on  the  stems  of  woody  plants  for  the 
bulk  of  their  winter  diet.  As  stands  ma- 
ture, browse  within  reach  of  deer  de- 
creases as  a result  of  the  reduction  in 
sunlight  reaching  the  forest  floor.  The 
average  twig  production  of  seedling- 
sapling stands  is  more  than  three  times 
that  of  sawtimber  stands.  By  allowing 
their  woodland  to  mature,  clubs  in  some 
cases  actually  may  be  reducing  the  value 
of  their  land  as  habitat  for  the  species 
they  wish  to  hunt.  The  key  to  sustained 
yield  for  both  timber  and  most  wildlife 
species  is  to  have  a good  distribution  of 
trees  of  different  age  groups.  This  can  be 
accomplished  through  sustained-yield 
timber  management. 

Timber  harvesting  can  be  beneficial 
as  part  of  an  overall  wildlife  manage- 
ment plan.  But  to  be  effective,  the  man- 
agement plan  must  consider  many  fac- 
tors. Specific  club  objectives  such  as 
management  for  a desired  wildlife 
species  or  a preferred  forest  condition 
must  be  considered.  The  condition  of 
the  land  surrounding  a club’s  holdings  is 
extremely  important,  particularly  for 
smaller  holdings.  If  there  has  been 
timber  harvesting  on  adjacent  lands, 
perhaps  it  is  advisable  to  retain  mature 
trees,  especially  if  turkeys  and  squirrels 
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A LONG  NARROW  OPENING  is  beneficial  to  wildlife  because  it  provides  maximum  edge.  It  can 
be  created  easily  by  using  a log  road  that  will  be  abandoned  following  a timber  sale. 


appeal  to  members.  In  general,  how- 
ever, timber  harvesting  can  help  im- 
prove habitat  quality  and  supply  rev- 
enue to  meet  club  goals  or  help  pay 
taxes.  This  is  especially  important  for 
clubs  with  large  acreages. 

Our  survey  revealed  a few  other  items 
of  interest.  Clubs  were  asked  whether 
they  posted  their  land,  and  whether 
they  allow  any  public  hunting  on  their 
land.  (These  q^uestions  differ  slightly, 
because  some  caubs  may  post  their  land, 
but  still  allow  some  public  hunting. ) An 
estimated  12  percent  of  the  clubs,  hold- 
ing 70  percent  of  the  acreage,  post  their 
woodland.  Clubs  holding  34  percent  of 
the  land  allow  public  hunting.  In  gen- 
eral, smaller  clubs  are  more  likely  to 
allow  some  public  use  of  their  wood- 
land. 

Our  study  also  indicates  that  most 
hunting  and  fishing  clubs  in  Pennsyl- 
vania receive  GAME  NEWS.  It  is  our 
hope  that  this  brief  article  will  encour- 
age sportsmen  to  think  about  forest 
habitat  and  wildlife  needs.  Such  thought 
may  motivate  more  clubs  to  develop 
wildlife  management  plans  and  dispel 
the  negative  connotations  timber  har- 
vesting has  for  many  hunters. 


Various  programs  are  available  to  aid 
owners  in  managing  their  forest  land. 
Contact  your  local  extension  agent,  state 
service  forester,  or  a consulting  forester 
for  details. 


If  you're  considering  managing  wood- 
lands— your  own  or  your  club's — for 
wildlife,  you'll  be  interested  in  the  follow- 
ing publications; 

Woodlands  and  Wildlife,  by  Jerry 
Massinger  et  al.,  1979,  68  pp.  $2.00 
postpaid  from  PGC,  P.O.  Box  1567, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120. 

Managing  Woodlands  for  Wildlife, 
by  Sam  Shaw,  1970,  14  pp.  Free  from 
USDA  Forest  Service,  Northeastern 
Forest  Exp.  Station,  370  Reed  Rd., 
Broomall,  Pa.  19008. 

The  Forest-land  Owners  of  Penn- 
sylvania, by  Thomas  W.  Birch  and 
Donald  F.  Dennis.  In  process;  contact 
the  Northeastern  Forest  Experiment 
Station,  370  Reed  Rd.,  Broomall,  Pa. 
19008  for  information  on  availability. 


The  authors  are  resource  analysts,  USDA 
Forest  Service,  Northeastern  Forest  Experi- 
ment Station,  Broomall,  Pa. 


Some  Technical  Aspects 
of  Hearing  Protection 


IF  YOU’VE  EVER  heard  a ringing  in 
your  ears  after  firing  a rifle  or  shot- 
gun, please  listen.  Your  ears  are  trying 
to  tell  you  something. 

Ringing  in  the  eai  s is  a signal  that  you 
are  subjecting  yourself  to  potentially 
damaging  sound  levels.  Numerous  tests 
conducted  over  the  past  30  years  have 
revealed  that  continued  exposure  to 
gunfire  can  cause  gradual — and 
permanent — hearing  damage.  The  ring- 
ing will  go  away.  The  damage  will  not. 

Scientists  measure  sound  levels  in 
terms  of  decibels.  The  softest  sound 
which  the  average  person  can  hear  is 
about  one  decibel.  Normal  conversation 
is  50-70  decibels,  and  hearing  loss  will 
result  from  continuous  exposure  to 
sound  levels  around  130  decibels.  Most 
gunfire  is  louder  than  this. 

At  the  U.S.  Army  Proving  Grounds  in 
Aberdeen,  Md.,  peak  sound-pressure 
levels  produced  by  the  firing  of  various 
rifles  were  measured  at  160  to  172.5 
decibels.  A major  firearms  manufac- 
turer measured  a 12-gauge  shotgun  re- 
port at  140  decibels.  Handguns  and 
other  short-barreled  firearms,  even 
those  of  small  caliber,  produce  an  unex- 
pectedly loud  (sharp)  report.  For  exam- 
ple, while  the  peak  sound-pressure 
level  from  a 22  rifle  measured  out  at  130 
decibels  (the  measurement  was  taken 
two  feet  to  one  side  of  the  muzzle),  a 22 
pistol  delivered  a whopping  L53  deci- 
bels. Both  these  levels  are  damaging, 
but  the  pistol  is  much  more  so. 

The  repetitious  firing  on  skeet,  trap 
and  target  ranges  probably  produces  the 
most  damage,  and  often  the  loudest 
round  reaching  the  shooter’s  ears  comes 
not  from  his  gun,  but  from  the  nearby 
man  doing  the  shooting.  This  fact  should 
be  a warning  to  all  observers,  even  those 
who  merely  throw  clay  pigeons.  Under 
these  circumstances,  there  are  no  ex- 
cuses for  not  wearing  hearing  protec- 
tors. 

There  are  several  different  types  of 
hearing  protection.  Some  are  better 


than  others.  All  are  better  than  nothing. 

The  plug  types  are  inexpensive,  and 
when  inserted  tightly  enough  to  pro- 
duce a seal,  they  may  reduce  the  noise 
by  30  decibels  in  the  important  frequen- 
cies. For  example,  a plug-wearer  will 
hear  140-decibel  noise  at  only  110  deci- 
bels. This  reduction  is  adequate  for  most 
purposes. 

Disposable  plugs  of  cotton  impreg- 
nated with  wax  are  one  alternative  to 
rubber  ear  plugs  and  are  about  equally 
effective.  Here  again,  an  airtight  fit  is 
necessary.  Another  alternative  is  a soft 
mold  of  silicone  rubber  that  is  custom- 
made  to  fit  the  individual  shooter’s  ear 
e.xactly. 

The  most  eff  ective  of  all  practical  pro- 
tectors are  the  muff-type  devices  worn 
by  some  airline  ground  crews.  These 
muffs  reflect  sound  off  their  hard  outer 
shell  and  muffle  sound  inside  via  sponge 
rubber  and  a “dead-air”  space.  They  af- 
ford 30-to-45  decibel  attenuation  (noise 
reduction)  when  fitted  tightly  to  the 
head. 

Serious  firearms  enthusiasts  who 
have  started  wearing  muffs  often  notice 
that  their  marksmanship  scores  have 
improved.  They  reason  that  the  muffs 
helped  them  overcome  a natural  avoid- 
ance reaction  to  the  ear  pain  produced 
by  shooting.  The  routine  use  of  hearing 
protectors  is  certainly  less  of  an  an- 
noyance than  the  ringing  in  the  ears — 
not  to  mention  the  hearing  loss — that 
the  muffs  prevent. 

Don’t  damage  your  hearing  by  sub- 
jecting your  ears  to  unnecessarily  high 
sound  levels.  Protect  your  ears  and 
make  your  shooting  more  enjoyable 
with  one  of  the  several  available  forms  of 
hearing  protectors. 

A 12-page  booklet  highlighting  the 
importance  of  hearing  protection  and 
numerous  other  aspects  of  firearms 
safety  is  available  for  25  cents  from  the 
National  Shooting  Sports  Foundation, 
1075  Post  Roacf,  Riverside,  Conn. 
06878. 
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IN  EARLY  JULY  the  chicory  displays 
bright  blue  flowers  grown  in  harsh  road- 
side soils.  This  hardy  wildflower  seems  to 
bloom  everywhere  we  travel  and  cheerfully 
reminds  us  of  midsummer.  It  is  about  this 
time  of  year  that  baby  wildlife  problems  are 
in  full  swing.  Every  year  folks  pick  up  young 
wildlife.  They  attempt  to  make  pets  of  wild 
creatures  that  are  meant  to  be  free.  The 
results  are  often  disappointing  and  some- 
times hazardous  to  humans.  It  is  almost 
always  a sad  fate  for  the  wild  creature  in- 
volved. The  fox,  owl,  raccoon,  or  sparrow 
hawk  all  suffer  “cage  agony"  in  captivity. 
And  most  people  (except  perhaps  zoo 
specialists)  know  very  little  about  proper 
diet,  disease  treatment,  etc.  for  wild  ani- 
mals. 

Excuses  are  often  fabricated  merely  to 
justify  possession.  "It  must  have  been 
abandoned  by  its  mother."  "I  don't  see  the 
doe  anywhere;  she  was  probably  killed  by  a 
car. " “It  was  an  orphan."  Soon,  all  ideas 
about  releasing  the  bird  or  animal  back  into 
the  wild  dissolve  as  people  come  to  con- 
sider themselves  the  rightful  owners.  Col- 
lars, cages,  toys,  leashes,  shots,  and  pic- 
tures follow. 

By  the  end  of  July  we  often  see  how  well 
wildlife  adjusts  to  captivity.  The  fawn  has 
diarrhea,  the  owl  has  hung  itself  on  its 
leash,  the  neighbor’s  cat  has  killed  the 
sparrow  hawk  and  the  baby  rabbit  has  died. 
The  cute  little  raccoon  bit  Jimmy  and  the 
cute  little  raccoon  had  to  be  killed  so  the 
Health  Lab  could  check  its  brain  for  rabies 
virus  to  protect  Jimmy. 

With  all  the  baby  wildlife  that  we  handle 
every  year,  Linda  and  I have  no  desire  to 
keep  these  youngsters  a minute  longer 
than  necessary.  There  are  two  good 
reasons  for  this.  One  is  that  we  don’t  want 
to  become  attached  to  wildlife.  It  is  fine  to 
help  and  observe  but  bad  to  be  obsessed 
with  possessing  something  meant  to  be 
wild  and  free.  The  other  reason  is  that  we 
prefer  our  dogs  because  they  have  been 
bred  for  thousands  of  years  to  be  attended 
to  by  folks  who  care.  Thanks  just  the  same. 

July  1 — Deputy  Mike  Vosel  and  I joined  a 
bridge  crew  at  the  East  Street  bridge  in 
North  Side  Pittsburgh  to  investigate  a red- 
tailed hawk  nest  that  was  holding  up  a 
PennDOT  bridge  inspection.  The  female 
hawk  had  located  her  nest  just  under  the 
surface  of  the  bridge,  about  1 80  feet  above 
ground.  As  I began  to  climb  the  understruc- 
ture with  the  bridge  crew.  Deputy  Vosel 
looked  smaller  and  smaller  down  below. 
We  were  climbing  without  safety  lines  and 
the  rusty  supports  were  wet  from  last 
night’s  rain.  More  than  once  I had  to  stop 


By  Bob  MacWilliams 

District  Game  Protector 
Allegheny  County 

and  adjust  myself.  The  crew  scampered 
about  as  though  there  were  nothing  to  it. 
Then  the  female  swooped  by  and  they  were 
struck  with  terror.  Ironic — I was  afraid  of  the 
height  and  they  were  afraid  of  the  hawk.  We 
came  to  an  agreement  and  went  on  to  re- 
move two  young  hawks  (eyases)  and  scat- 
tered the  nest.  The  climb  down  was  worse 
than  going  up.  I couldn’t  avoid  looking  at  the 
ground.  Once  down  I felt  lightheaded  and 
told  Mike  Vosel,  “Never  again!  ” 

Deputy  Ron  Milbert  has  long  experience 
with  flight  birds  and  took  over  care  of  the 
young.  By  end  of  summer  he  had  the  birds 
all  but  hacked  wild.  They  would  come  by 
every  few  days  to  pick  up  a handout  on  the 
pole  feeder  and  float  away.  Folks  in  the 
Gibsonia  area  enjoyed  watching  Ron’s 
progress. 

Then  one  day  one  of  the  young  redtails 
landed  on  a house  chimney.  The  man  came 
out  with  a 12-gauge  shotgun  and  killed  the 
hawk.  Hampton  Township  police  officers 
were  highly  disturbed  when  they  investi- 
gated. Officer  Lomb  got  in  touch  with  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  Soon  Spe- 
cial Agent  Dick  Marks  joined  Deputy  Milbert 
and  me  and  we  confronted  the  offender. 
When  it  was  all  over,  the  man  who  shot  the 
bird  paid  both  local  and  federal  fines.  What 
began  as  a rescue  of  two  birds  ended  with  a 
single  survivor  in  the  wild. 

July  2 — Kane  Hospital  officials  called  to 
report  a busy  night.  In  response  to  an  over- 
population of  raccoons,  they  were  placing 
live  traps  on  the  grounds  at  night.  When  I 
arrived  at  the  gate,  the  heat  was  shimmer- 
ing. There  were  five  box  traps,  each  with  an 
adult  raccoon  inside.  It  was  all  we  could  do 
to  get  them  aboard  the  compact  state  car. 
We  released  them  in  a cool  hollow. 
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July  6 — It  was  a comfortable  summer 
evening  with  a mild  breeze.  The  deputy 
pistol  team  was  gathered  in  the  heart  of 
Game  Lands  203  in  Wexford,  where  the  tall 
hardwoods  surround  the  range  with  cool 
shade.  Tonight  we  worked  on  improving  the 
team's  combat  shooting,  with  Deputy  Mike 
Vosel  calling  the  range.  Deputy  Wayne  Ly- 
kens  was  again  shooting  like  a champ, 
knowing  his  hits  were  in  the  five  area  and 
working  to  confine  his  pattern  to  the  X-ring. 
Wayne's  dad.  Bob  Lykens,  assists  the  team 
with  reloading  and  scorekeeping.  Shooting 
is  serious  business  and  these  law  enforce- 
ment officers  do  us  proud  with  their  atten- 
tion to  proficiency. 

On  the  way  down  1-79,  Deputy  “Stretch  ” 
Phillips  and  I picked  up  a roadkill.  The  vel- 
vet antlers  had  been  broken  and  we  com- 
mented on  the  red  hair  and  thin  neck  that 
distinguish  a summer  buck  from  a De- 
cember buck. 

July  9 — Glenfield  Police  reported  an  in- 
jured deer  in  the  creek.  When  I arrived,  we 
had  to  hunt  for  some  time  before  finding  the 
doe.  She  was  standing  in  the  water  under  a 
bush,  looking  at  me.  I was  startled  at  first.  I 
circled  the  deer  to  see  how  well  she  could 
move  and  to  observe  the  damage.  She  had 
a broken  hind  leg  and  broken  front  knee, 
along  with  cuts  and  bruises.  Her  gaunt  con- 
dition indicated  that  she  had  been  down 
here  for  some  time.  After  I came  back  to  my 
spot,  she  tried  to  lunge  up  the  bank  and  fell 
back.  She  got  up  and  looked  at  me,  her 
head  drooping.  After  a moment's  rest,  she 
tried  again  to  go  up  the  bank,  then  ran  up- 
stream and  stood  in  a pool  of  water.  Each 
time  she  moved,  it  was  toward  the  woods 
high  above  the  cliff  made  when  1-79  inter- 
sected the  Ohio  River  Boulevard.  It  was 
time  to  think;  she  probably  had  fawns  up 
there — her  udder  was  full.  More  than  likely 
dogs  had  run  her  off  the  cliff  and  she  had 
been  along  the  creek  for  several  days.  Now 
she  was  spent,  on  her  last  legs.  It  was  hard 
to  accept  that  the  fawns  were  somewhere 
nearby  and  probably  wouldn't  be  found. 
Chief  Sernasky  asked  me  what  we  should 
do  about  the  doe.  By  now  I had  my  hand  on 
her  shoulder.  Her  fear  was  exhausted.  She 
stood  swaying  and  I said  we  would  have  to 
end  her  suffering.  The  chief  walked  away 
as  I finished  my  obligation  and  we  pulled 
the  big  deer  up  the  bank.  For  many  days  I 
saw  the  deer  looking  at  me.  These  things 
are  hard  to  do  when  you  care. 

July  10 — The  Southwest  Division  Office 
referred  me  to  a retired  couple  on  Reiss 
Run  Road.  They  lived  in  an  area  closed  to 
hunting  and  the  man  complained  of  deer 


damage  to  his  tomatoes.  As  I inspected  the 
large  garden,  it  was  obvious  that  the  deer 
were  indeed  eating  the  green  tomatoes 
every  night.  The  garden  meant  food  to  this 
couple  and  they  were  disturbed  at  the  dam- 
age. We  recommended  the  standard  cures 
for  deer  damage;  fence,  radio,  pie  pans, 
human  hair  and  repellent  spray.  These  are 
usually  just  band-aid  treatment.  Nurseries 
and  truck  gardens  in  this  same  area  have 
also  had  serious  deer  damage.  I asked  the 
complainants  to  tell  their  municipal  officials 
of  the  problem.  We  continued  to  recom- 
mend sport  hunting  to  reduce  the  expand- 
ing deer  population. 

The  rifle  range  at  State  Game  Lands  203 
was  busy  as  usual.  This  is  the  closest  public 
range  to  Pittsburgh  and  it  sees  almost  con- 
stant use.  On  the  way  into  the  range  a man 
stopped  us  to  complain  of  a group  that  was 
drinking  and  shooting  at  their  beer  cans. 
We  often  clean  up  the  results  of  such  activ- 
ity, but  this  time  we  got  to  watch  the  men 
before  moving  in.  They  were  highly  dis- 
turbed about  the  fines  and  said  they 
wouldn’t  buy  another  hunting  license  as 
long  as  they  lived.  Somehow,  that  didn’t 
worry  me  a lot.  It  might  be  the  safest  thing 
for  the  rest  of  us. 

July  18 — Deputy  Jack  Putteman  investi- 
gated a case  in  which  a man  had  a red  fox 
for  a pet.  He  had  taken  the  fox  as  a pup  and 
had  it  on  a leash.  Jack  and  I collected  the 
fox  and  a fine  and  I took  the  fox  home  and 
released  it  in  the  basement  to  observe.  The 
animal  appeared  to  be  about  three  months 
old.  Fortunately  it  wasn’t  tame  enough  to 
come  in  to  call.  We  put  food  in  the  base- 
ment for  several  days,  then  I got  a good 
roadkilled  deer.  With  the  fox  in  a cage,  I 
headed  for  heavy  woods.  I dragged  the 
deer  about  a hundred  yards  from  the  dirt 
road  and  opened  the  cage  door  beside  the 
deer.  From  my  lookout  nearby,  I watched 
the  fox  cautiously  leave  the  cage,  sniff  the 
deer  and  immediately  begin  chewing  on  a 
hind  quarter.  After  a few  moments  it  walked 
away  and  I retrieved  the  cage,  leaving  a 
reserve  food  supply  for  the  red  fox  until  he 
sharpened  his  hunting  skills. 

July  23 — DGP  Jim  Deniker  met  me  on 
the  parkway  to  take  in  a raccoon  specimen. 
An  Indiana  County  resident  had  been  bitten 
by  the  raccoon  and  we  hurried  to  deliver  the 
carcass  to  the  Allegheny  County  Health 
Lab  where  the  brain  would  be  checked  for 
rabies  virus.  Jim  Deniker  had  started  me  as 
a deputy  and  it  was  good  to  see  my  friend. 
Soon  enough  he  was  anxious  to  leave  the 
hustle  and  heat  of  the  city  to  return  to  the 
country. 
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Here  is  a firsthand  account  of  what  it’s  like 
to  be  shot  at  in  mistake  for  game.  It 
will  scare  you.  Maybe  enough  to  keep  you  from 
becoming  involved  in  a similar  incident 
someday.  Read  it. 


— John  Behel 

Hunter  Education  Coordinator 


The  Last  Day — Almost  Forever! 

By  John  Stevenson 


AS  WE  SHUT  the  truck  doors  and 
checked  out  our  rifles  and  gear,  the 
sun  was  turning  the  sky  from  navy  blue 
to  steel  gray.  It  was  the  last  da\'  of  the 
1979  deer  season.  W'e  were  hunting 
near  Broad  Mountain  in  Carbon  Coun- 
ty'. All  three  of  us  were  excited  about  the 
hunt  because  on  the  previous  weekend 
we  had  seen  a few  deer  and  a lot  of  fresh 
sign. 

\V  e were  halfway  up  the  mountain 
when  Ace,  then  Bill,  peeled  off  to  their 
respective  stands.  I continued  on  up  to 
the  top  and  stopped  on  the  fire  break  at 
the  edge  of  the  woods.  I decided  to  wait 
a few  minutes  and  catch  my  breath.  It 
was  still  dark  and  I had  only  a few  yards 
to  go  into  the  woods  to  reach  my  stand. 
Legal  shooting  time  was  still  a half-hour 
away. 

After  a five-minute  break,  I headed 
for  my  stand.  I was  wearing  a fluorescent 
orange  knit  hat,  fluorescent  orange 
gloves,  and  a fluorescent  orange  vest 
over  a black-and-red  wool  coat.  Upon 
entering  the  woods,  I aimed  my 
flashlight  ahead  of  me  to  choose  a path  of 
travel,  then  turned  it  off  and  put  it  in  my 
pocket.  It  was  getting  a little  lighter  and 


I could  see  enough  to  keep  from  walking 
into  trees. 

I had  moved  only  about  10  yards  into 
the  woods  when  WHAM! — a slug  hit  a 
tree  about  three  inches  off  my  left 
shoulder — and  BEAM! — the  noise  of 
the  rifle’s  blast  followed  instantly.  I was 
stunned!  I froze  in  my  tracks.  Fear  of  a 
second  shot  flashed  through  me  and  I 
dropped  immediately  to  one  knee.  Was 
I hit?  I remembered  all  the  strange 
things  I had  heard  in  Viet  Nam,  about 
shock  that  for  a little  while  prevented 
someone  from  knowing  he  was  hit.  A 
couple  of  deep  breaths  and  a (piick  feel 
and  look  assured  me  that  I was  not  hit. 

Anger  washed  over  me  and  I jumped 
to  my  feet  and  began  shouting  at  the 
unseen  man,  telling  him  in  no  uncertain 
terms  what  I thought  of  him  and  what  he 
could  do  with  his  rifle.  "How  could  you 
possibly  mistake  a man  on  two  legs  and 
wearing  fluorescent  orange  for  a four- 
legged deer!”  I demanded.  I told  him  to 
show  himself,  and  sure  enough  I saw 
movement,  then  an  orange  hat  and  coat. 
But  he  didn’t  come  my  way.  Instead,  he 
turned  and  started  to  run  away.  I called 
for  him  to  stop.  He  didn’t.  I started  to 
run  tifter  him,  but  turned  my  ankle  on 
some  rocks  and  hobbled  to  a stop,  angry 
and  frustrated,  but  unable  to  continue. 

I have  read  about  accidental  shootings 
with  guns  and  bows,  but  don’t  really 
understand  them.  Does  the  intensity  of 
the  hunt,  the  desire  to  shoot  something, 
cloud  the  mind’s  eye  or  just  overcome 
common  sense?  Or  is  it  poor  training 
and  a lack  of  understanding  of  what 
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hunting  is  about?  It  is  probably  all  of 
these,  plus  the  need  to  sueeeed  at  any 
eost.  But  this  is  not  hunting,  though  it  is 
what  the  anti-hunting  lobby  loves  to 
jump  on. 

I have  never  understood  how  anyone 
can  shoot  at  something  he  cannot  see 
clearly.  I find  it  totally  incredible. 

What  happened  to  me  was  the  result 
of  several  hunter  safety  points  being 
overlooked  and  the  absence  of  common 
sense.  First,  the  man  was  shooting  be- 
fore the  legal  hunting  time,  which  is  not 
only  poor  safety  practice  but  also  illegal. 
Second,  he  shot  at  me  and  this  is  also 
illegal  and  could  have  been  hazardous  to 
my  health.  Third,  this  happened  on  the 
last  day  of  buck  season,  and  although  I 
am  male,  the  last  time  I looked  I was  not 
antlered.  And,  finally,  he  did  not  inves- 
tigate the  result  of  his  shot  to  see  iff  was 
okay  or  to  apologize  for  his  mistake.  Yes, 
I would  have  reported  him  as  per  the 
SPORT  program,  but  it  would  have 
been  for  his  own  good  and  maybe  for  the 
good  of  some  others  as  well. 

The  importance  of  fluorescent  orange 
and  hunter  safety  courses  stands  out  in 
my  mind  now  more  than  ever. 

After  the  incident,  I walked  out  to  the 
fire  break  and  stayed  there  until  full 
light  at  about  8 o’clock  before  re- 
entering the  woods.  Not  since  Viet  Nam 
have  I been  as  scared  and  surprised  as 
that  day.  Thank  God,  I am  still  here  to 
write  this  story. 

What’s  the  Point? 

So,  what  is  the  point  of  all  this?  Well,  I 
am  just  an  average  hunter  who  is  asking 
everyone  who  reads  this  account  to  re- 
member it  every  time  he  goes  hunting.  I 
am  asking  everyone  to  positively  iden- 
tify his  target  before  raising  his  gun  or 
bow,  and  to  remember  that  today’s 
hunting  should  be  rated  more  by  the 
quality  of  the  time  spent  than  in  the 
game  killed. 

The  fellow  who  shot  at  me,  if  he  has 
any  morality  or  conscience,  will  re- 
member his  act  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
Perhaps  he’ll  read  this.  If  he  does,  he’ll 
learn  that  he  almost  shot  a 34-year-old 
guy,  father  of  three  children,  who 
worked  his  way  through  eight  years  of 
night  school  and  finally  became  a regis- 
tered architect.  Wouldn’t  that  have 


been  a terrible  waste — not  only  tor  me 
and  my  family,  but  think  what  the 
shooter  would  have  had  to  go  through. 

I love  hunting.  I hunt  all  year  round, 
as  the  seasons  permit,  with  both  gun  and 
bow.  And  I will  not  allow  this  episode  to 
stop  me  from  doing  what  I love.  But  I 
hope  it  never  happens  again  to  me  or 
anyone  else. 

Following  is  a partial  list  of  rules 
which  I follow  to  keep  me  out  of  trouble 
while  in  the  woods: 

1.  Never  shoot  at  anything  before  the 
legal  time.  There  are  good  reasons  for 
establishing  these  times,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  is  that  yon  cannot  see 
clearly  much  before  this  time. 

2.  Never  shoot  at  anything  you  cannot 
clearly  see.  Wait  until  you  are  sure  of 
your  target  and  shoot  for  a clean  and 
sportsmanlike  kill. 

3.  Never  shoot  at  moving  brush  or 
sounds.  They  may  be  caused  by  another 
hunter,  a doe  in  buck  season,  valuable 
livestock,  a family  pet  of  the  owner  on 
whose  land  you  are  hunting,  or  even  a 
child. 

4.  Always  wear  fluorescent  orange  to 
identify  yourself  to  other  hunters. 

5.  Always  check  the  line  of  fire  be- 
tween you  and  your  target,  and  check 
beyond  your  target  before  shooting. 

6.  If  you  are  not  completely  sure  of 
your  target,  wait.  The  shooting  of  game 
takes  a long  back  seat  to  hunter  safety. 

These  and  many  other  safe  hunting 
tips  were  taught  to  me  by  my  father,  and 
I am  teaching  them  to  my  children. 
These  rules  will  help  them  have  a safe 
time  in  the  woods.  My  children  will  be 
attending  the  hunter  safety  courses  as 
well.  All  hunters  and  outdoors  people, 
both  young  and  old,  should  attend 
these  courses.  It  can’t  hurt,  and  who 
knows — you  might  learn  something  and 
have  a good  time  as  well. 

Sure,  waiting,  checking,  and  being 
positive  of  everything  that  is  going  on 
around  you  might  cost  you  a trophy.  But 
it  could  also  spare  you  one  of  the  saddest 
days  of  your  life.  It  could  also  help  you 
see  and  bag  that  8-point  buck  standing 
in  the  brush  just  behind  that  spike  you 
were  willing  to  settle  for. 

Have  a good  hunt.  Be  safe  and  enjoy 
your  sport.  Support  the  SPORT  pro- 
gram. Protect  hunting  and  yourself. 
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Of  Mountain  Lions 
and  Deer 

Predator-prey  relationships  are  always 
fun  to  work  with.  It’s  surprising  how  they 
reinforce  basic  concepts  and  give  them 
new  meaning.  Feeding  behavior,  ranges 
and  population  densities  become  more  real 
when  problems  involving  predators  and 
their  prey  species  are  considered. 

A good  example  of  such  an  activity  is  one 
that  occurs  in  the  Project  Learning  Tree 
Secondary  Level  Activity  Guide — and  it  is 
aptly  titled  “Predator  Prey".  Given  certain 
information,  students  are  asked  to  calcu- 
late the  range  requirements  for  deer  and  a 
mountain  lion.  Let’s  take  a closer  look  at  the 
activity  as  you  pretend  to  be  a wildlife 
biologist  researching  the  habitat  needs  of 
the  mountain  lion. 

Assumptions 

A.  One  mountain  lion  eats  approximately 
1 ,1 25  pounds  of  venison  each  year  as  well 
as  numerous  smaller  animals.  However, 
the  lion  will  eat  only  50  percent  of  each  deer 
he  kills. 

B.  One  deer  eats  approximately  3,650 
pounds  of  vegetation  each  year  in  the  form 
of  browse,  nuts  and  herbs. 

C.  One  square  mile  of  deer  habitat  pro- 
duces 760  pounds  of  deer  food  each  year. 

Using  the  above  data,  calculate  the 
answers  to  the  following  problems: 

Problems 

1 . How  many  square  miles  of  habitat  are 
needed  to  support  one  deer? 

2.  How  many  deer  are  needed  to  feed 
one  mountain  lion  for  a year  if  the  deer 
average  150  pounds  in  weight? 

3.  How  many  square  miles  of  deer-lion 
habitat  are  needed  to  support  one  lion? 


The  information  presented  in 
this  column  is  derived  from  data 
assembled  in  the  western  part  of 
the  U.S.  and  is  not  directly  applic- 
able to  Pennsylvania,  where  the 
environment  and  wildlife  species 
are  different.  It  is  presented  here 
because  it  illustrates  useful  study 
methods  and  one  activity  of  Pro- 
ject Learning  Tree. 


Careful — don’t  read  on  until  you’ve  tried 
to  solve  the  problems.  The  answers  are 
next! 

Solutions 

Problem  1 — If  each  deer  consumes 
3,650  pounds  of  food  each  year,  and  each 
square  mile  produces  760  pounds  per  year, 
then — 

3,650  pounds  of  vegetation 
760  pounds  vegetation  per  square  mile 
= 4.8  square  miles 

One  deer  needs  4.8  square  miles  of  this 
habitat  just  to  survive. 

Problem  2 — If  one  iion  eats  1,125 
pounds  of  vension  each  year,  and  each 
deer  averages  150  pounds  (of  which  the 
lion  eats  50  percent)  then — 

1,125  pounds  ^15  deer 
75  pounds  per  deer 

The  lion  would  have  to  eat  1 5 deer  each 
year  in  order  to  survive. 

Problem  3 — If  it  takes  4.8  square  miles  to 
support  one  deer  and  15  deer  to  support 
one  mountain  lion,  it  will  take  72  square 
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miles  (4.8  X 1 5)  of  deer-lion  habitat  to  sup- 
port one  lion. 


Extensions 

Most  of  us  have  difficulty  visualizing  an 
area  of  72  square  miles.  To  make  this  figure 
more  realistic,  plot  the  area  on  a map  of 
your  local  region.  County  road  maps  and 
topographic  maps  work  fine.  Use  the  map 
scale  to  lay  out  an  area  of  72  square  miles. 
A rectangle  that's  6 miles  by  1 2 miles  would 
do  the  job  but  so  would  numerous  other 
dimensions.  You'll  be  impressed — it's  a 
sizeable  area. 

Once  the  area  is  plotted  on  the  map, 
consider  the  kind  of  habitat  encompassed 
in  the  area.  Is  it  prime  deer  habitat?  How 
much  of  the  land  is  developed  as  urban  or 
residential  area?  If  25  percent  of  the  area, 
for  instance,  is  developed  and  cannot  be 
considered  good  deer  habitat,  then  the  plot- 
ted area  must  expand  to  encompass  72 
square  miles  of  deer-lion  habitat. 


Questions 

Some  good  questions  can  be  posed  at 
this  point.  For  example,  just  how  discon- 
tinuous can  the  habitat  be  for  the  deer  and 
lion  before  they  move  to  a new  area?  How 
tolerant  will  each  be  of  dissecting  highways 
that  carve  their  range  into  separate  blocks? 
How  much  human  visitation,  camping  and 
commercial  intrusion  will  each  species  tol- 
erate? 

Another  set  of  questions  will,  at  one  time 
or  another,  focus  on  the  data  given  in  the 
original  assumptions. 

How  realistic  are  those  figures?  Are 
they  valid  for  Pennsylvania  forests? 
Probably  not.  Penn’s  Woods  are  proba- 
bly far  more  productive  than  these  fi- 
gures indicate.  The  key  to  remember  is 
that  this  activity  is  a Project  Learning 
Tree  activity  and  was  written  in  the 
western  part  of  the  country.  Therefore, 
the  data  is  more  realistic  for  western 
coniferous  forests  than  for  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

You'll  notice  this  activity  neglects  repro- 
duction. In  fact,  if  the  lion  and  deer  popula- 
tions are  to  continue  to  survive  year  after 
year,  then  the  lion  cannot  remove  all  the 
deer.  If  the  lion  needs  15  deer  each  year, 
how  many  more  must  there  be  to  provide  an 
available  harvest  of  that  number  and  retain 
the  deer's  breeding  potential  for  the  follow- 
ing year? 

The  questions  go  on  and  on.  Any  of  these 


tangents  would  prove  to  be  interesting  in- 
vestigations for  individual  students  or  the 
whole  class.  Good  ideas  always  spur  more 
good  ideas. 

Southwestern  School 
District’s  Success 

The  predator-prey  activity  described 
above  was  brought  to  OWL's  attention  by 
Tom  Clough  and  Mike  Hampton,  who  teach 
at  Southwestern  Middle  School  near 
Hanover,  York  County.  Both  teachers  use 
the  activity  in  their  seventh  grade  environ- 
mental science  classes. 

The  Southwestern  School  District  has  an 
admirable  program  at  the  secondary  level. 
Many  programs  concentrate  on  the 
elementary  grades.  Southwestern  is  dif- 
ferent. 

While  Tom  and  Mike  teach  environmen- 
tal science  at  the  middle  school,  two  more 
instructors  offer  environmental  programs  in 
the  senior  high.  Student  interest  is  high  and 
teacher  enthusiasm  is  high. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  the  success  of  the 
Southwestern  program  is  the  availability  of 
nearby  resource  areas.  Within  a few  min- 
utes' walking  distance  of  the  classroom  is  a 
hardwood  stand,  a meadow  with  stream, 
and  a beautiful  pond.  Few  schools  can 
boast  such  outstanding  teaching  areas. 

An  even  more  important  reason  for  the 
program  s success  is  a cooperative  school 
board  and  an  administration  that  under- 
stands the  timely  significance  of  conserva- 
tion and  environmental  education.  That 
combination  is  a rarity. 

Project  Learning  Tree 

Project  Learning  Tree  materials  consist 
of  two  activity  guides,  one  for  elementary 
and  one  for  secondary  grades.  Each  book 
is  jammed  with  good  activities  designed  to 
supplement  existing  programs  in  a variety 
of  disciplines.  The  activities  are  "hands- 
on, " action-centered  lessons  that  get  kids 
involved. 

PLT  is  underwritten  by  the  American 
Forest  Institute  and  materials  are  available 
free  of  charge.  However,  they  are  given 
only  to  workshop  participants.  Such  work- 
shops are  offered  throughout  the  state  by 
local  nature  centers,  state  parks  and  the 
regional  chapters  of  the  Pennsylvania  Al- 
liance for  Environmental  Education. 

If  you're  interested  in  becoming  more 
familiar  with  PLT,  contact  PAEE,  1912 
Karyl  Lane,  York,  Pa.  17404,  or  contact 
Bob  Schwille,  Senior  Program  Advisor  for 
Environmental  Education  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  Harrisburg. 
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The  mushroom  was  white.  It 
stood  almost  to  my  eight-year-old 
knees.  A shaft  of  sunlight  penetrating 
the  summer  woods  lit  the  mushroom’s 
eap,  the  ring  of  tissue  around  its  stem, 
and  the  eup  surrounding  the  stem’s 
base.  We  were  collecting,  my  father  and 
I.  We  had  found  earth  tongues  and  coral 
fungi  and  boletes  and  many  other  mush- 
rooms, but  none  so  impressive  as  this 
white  sentinel. 

My  father  was  behind  me  on  the  trail, 
so  I dug  up  the  mushroom  and  hurried 
back.  When  I handed  it  to  him,  he  took 
one  look  at  it  and  ordered  me  to  wash  my 
hands  in  a nearby  stream.  After  I 
obeyed,  he  explained.  I had  picked  a 
mushroom  so  poisonous  that  particles  of 
it,  stuck  to  my  fingers  and  accidentally 
swallowed,  could  have  made  me  deathly 
ill,  and  a piece  the  size  of  my  thumb 
could  have  killed  me. 

He  spoke  the  mushroom’s  name:  De- 
stroying Angel.  I remembered  the  name 
for  many  years.  When  I grew  interested 
in  mushrooms  again  almost  two  decades 
later,  the  Destroying  Angel  was  the  first 
I studied. 

The  Destroying  Angel  is  Amanita  vi- 
rusa.  It  belongs  to  a large  and  wide- 
spread group  of  fungi,  the  amanitas, 
which  have  been  affecting  humans  for 
centuries  as  food,  religious  symbols,  hal- 
lucinogens, and  poisons.  No  one  really 
knows  how  many  species  of  amanitas 
exist.  One  mycologist  recognizes  75 
worldwide,  while  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  lists  over  600  species, 
subspecies,  and  varieties  reported  from 
Perth,  Australia,  to  Blowing  Rock, 
North  Carolina,  and  points  between. 

Partners 

Amanitas  crop  up  in  summer  and  fall 
in  forests,  lawns,  cemeteries,  and  city 
parks,  on  the  ground  near  trees.  The 
mushroom’s  parent  structure,  the  fun- 
gus, usually  forms  an  underground  rela- 
tionship with  the  roots  of  trees.  The  fun- 
gus gets  organic  food  from  the  roots.  In 
turn,  it  gives  the  tree  minerals.  Some 
trees  will  not  grow  without  their  fungus 
partners. 

Amanitas  are  large,  showy  mush- 
rooms. Many  measure  four  or  five 
inches  across  the  cap,  and  they  come  in  a 
rainbow  of  colors — reds,  oranges. 
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browns,  yellows,  grays,  greens,  and,  of 
course,  white. 

Although  only  a few  kinds  of  amanitas 
are  toxic,  they  cause  over  90  percent  of 
all  fatal  mushroom  poisonings.  The  De- 
stroying Angel  is  the  most  frequent 
killer  in  North  America;  in  Europe, 
where  mushroom  foraging  is  more 
popular,  the  major  culprit  is  the  Death 
Cup,  Amanita  phalloides.  Within  the 
last  few  years,  the  Death  Cup  has  im- 
migrated to  America,  probably  on  the 
roots  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs. 
Collectors  have  found  this  greenish- 
capped  mushroom  in  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia,  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  and  California. 

People  who  eat  wild  mushrooms 
shoula  learn  to  recognize  amanitas. 
Even  though  some  amanitas  are  edible, 
it  makes  sense  to  avoid  the  group  en- 
tirely. (One  should  never  eat  any  mush- 
room unless  it  can  be  identified  beyond 
doubt.  A cardinal  rule:  refrigerate  sev- 
eral uncooked  specimens  of  any  mus- 
hroom eaten.  If  sickness  occurs,  a 
mycologist  at  a botanical  garden  or  a 
university  can  identify  the  species,  and  a 
doctor  can  start  appropriate  care.) 

An  amanita  has  two  distinguishing 
characteristics.  The  first  is  a cup-like 
structure,  called  a volva,  at  the  base  of 
the  stem.  The  mushroom  looks  as  if  it  is 
growing  out  of  this  cup.  The  second 
characteristic  is  a white  spore  print,  a 
pattern  laid  down  by  thousands  of  mic- 
roscopic spores  (the  mushroom’s  repro- 
ductive cells,  like  seeds)  falling  from  the 
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AM ANIT A VIROSA,  the  Destroying  Angel,  is  one  of  a large  and  widespread  group  of  fungi,  the 
amanitas.  Although  only  a few  kinds  of  amanitas  are  toxic,  they  cause  over  90  percent  of  all 
fatal  mushroom  poisonings. 


gills  on  the  underside  ol  the  mushroom’s 
cap. 

To  cheek  a spore  print,  separate  the 
cap  horn  the  stem,  place  the  cap  gills- 
down  on  a piece  of  black  paper,  and  wait 
two  or  three  hours.  If  the  mushroom  is 
an  amanita,  a white-on-black,  negative 
image  of  the  gills  appears.  Other  mush- 
rooms may  make  pink,  light  brown, 
purple-brown,  or  black  spore  prints, 
useful  in  identification.  A few  non- 
amanitas have  volvas,  and  some  make 
white  spore  prints,  but  only  an  amanita 
exhibits  both. 

Unfortunately,  many  mushroom  eat- 
ers— "mvcophagists,”  they  re  called — 
take  to  the  woods  with  barely  skimmed 
field  guides,  blissfully  ignorant  of  Death 
(Jups  or  Destroying  Angels.  They  look 
for  the  mushrooms  their  grandparents 
ate  in  the  old  country,  or  they  rely  on  old 
wives’  tales  to  determine  edibility.  One 
bit  of  folklore  says  a poisonous  mus- 
hroom, or  toadstool,  will  tarnish  a silver 
spoon.  Another  declares  a mushroom 
edible  if  the  skin  of  its  cap  peels  easily.  A 
third  says  poisonous  mushrooms  never 
grow  on  rotting  wood.  These  beliefs  are 
false,  and  each  year  people  who  rely  on 
them  are  poisoned.  Even  textbooks  give 
no  complete  answer:  a mushroom’s  ap- 
pearance often  changes  as  it  matures, 
and  basing  an  identification  on  a single 
photograph  can  be  a big  mistake. 

Amanita  toxins  are  potent.  A single 
bite  of  mushroom  can  bring  on  an 


agonizing,  lingering  death.  The  stem, 
gills,  and  cap  of  the  mushroom  are  all 
deadly.  The  toxins  survive  cooking, 
freezing,  and  drying.  And  while  most 
poisonous  mushrooms  cause  symptoms 
an  hour  or  two  after  they’re  eaten,  an 
amanita  doesn’t  tip  its  hand  for  six  to  24 
hours.  A victim  may  enjoy  another  meal 
(perhaps  finishing  his  collection  of  wild 
mushrooms),  go  to  work,  sleep — while 
the  poison  invades  his  body. 

Purging  No  Help 

Finally  he  is  seized  by  stomach  pains, 
violent  vomiting,  and  diarrhea.  But 
purging  the  system  does  no  good,  for  the 
mushrooms  have  already  been  digested. 
If  the  victim  is  not  hospitalized,  and  if  he 
ate  more  than  one  average-size  mush- 
room cap,  the  illness  worsens  and  usu- 
ally causes  death. 

In  a hospital,  doctors  can  relieve  the 
vomiting  and  diarrhea  and  correct  the 
dangerous  dehydration  they  produce. 
The  patient  feels  better  and  seems  to 
recover.  He  may  even  Ire  discharged  if 
his  illness  is  not  diagnosed.  Then,  three 
to  six  days  later,  the  symptoms  reap- 
pear. In  more  than  half  of  all  cases,  the 
victim  dies.  An  autopsy  reveals  massive 
liver  and  kidney  damage. 

Over  the  last  ten  years,  scientists 
have  traced  the  poison’s  path.  The  first 
symptom.s — vomiting  and  diarrhea — 
start  after  the  toxin  enters  the 
bloodstream  through  lesions  it  causes  in 
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the  stomach  and  intestines.  Later,  while 
the  victim  seems  to  be  getting  better, 
the  poison  is  traveling  to  the  liver.  Dur- 
ing the  second  bout  of  illness,  the  poison 
kills  individual  liver  cells.  If  the  patient 
hangs  on,  his  blood  takes  the  toxin  to  the 
kidneys.  The  kidneys  try  to  excrete  the 
substance  in  the  urine,  but  it  injures  the 
kidney  walls  and  re-enters  the  blood.  It 
returns  to  the  liver  to  do  more  damage. 
And  again  to  the  blood,  the  kidneys,  the 
liver. 

No  Antidote 

In  the  past,  no  antidote  existed,  al- 
though some  doctors  fed  their  patients  a 
sugared  hash  of  the  stomachs  of  three 
rabbits  and  the  brains  of  seven,  based  on 
an  incorrect  belief  that  rabbits  are  im- 
mune to  amanita  toxins.  Today  a chemi- 
cal called  thioctic  acid  seems  to  be  sav- 
ing lives,  but  it  is  still  experimental. 

No  one  knows  how  many  people  die 
from  mushroom  poisoning  each  year, 
but  probably  scores  in  America  and 
hundreds  in  Europe.  One  of  the  most 
tragic  incidents  occurred  in  Poland  in 
1918,  when  31  children  died  after  eating 
a mushroom  dish  at  school.  In  1975,  a 
Swiss  newspaper  reported  54  local 
deaths  from  mushroom  poisoning  dur- 
ing a short  period  in  late  summer. 

As  part  of  a general  move  back  to  na- 
ture, growing  numbers  of  Americans  are 
eating  wild  mushrooms,  and  many  are 
poisoning  themselves  in  the  process. 
Foragers  confuse  Destroying  Angels 
with  meadow  mushrooms,  the  group 
that  gives  us  our  common  grocery-store 
mushroom.  Or  young  amanitas,  called 
buttons,  are  picked  along'with  puffballs, 
which  they  resemble.  (When  preparing 

guffballs,  the  wise  mycophagist  slices 
is  specimens  vertically;  an  amanita  or 
other  gilled  mushroom  is  revealed  by  a 
miniature  but  perfectly  formed  stalk  and 
cap.) 

As  mentioned  earlier,  not  all  amanitas 
are  poisonous.  After  learning  about 
amanitas,  I decided  I had  to  try  one  of 
the  safe  species  to  compare  its  flavor 
with  those  of  the  morel,  the  shaggy 
mane,  the  sulfur  polypore,  and  other 
edible  mushrooms  I’ve  learned  to  iden- 
tify and  enjoy. 

I settled  on  Amanita  vaginata,  the 
grisette,  or  gray,  widely  eaten  in 


Europe.  A few  days  later,  I found  and 
picked  two  dozen  grisettes  on  the  edge 
of  a local  golf  course.  I took  them  to  my 
father,  a mycology  professor  for  30 
years,  and  he  verified  my  identification. 
I cooked  the  gray  amanitas  in  butter  and 
served  them  on  toast. 

I think  my  stomach  was  jumpy  even 
before  I started  eating.  There  are  no 
records  of  poisoning  by  the  grisette,  and 
I knew  rationally  that  I was  not  eating 
toxic  mushrooms,  but  I had  read  too 
many  accounts  of  slow,  sure  deaths.  I 
never  finished  my  meal,  and  for  two 
days  I found  myself  checking  for  the 
dreaded,  delayed  pains.  I have  not 
eaten  grisettes  since. 

Then  there  was  the  time  I went  to  a 
potluck  foraging  picnic.  I took  a cas- 
serole of  milkweed  pods  and  chante- 
relles, distinctive  edible  mushrooms 
unrelated  to  amanitas.  The  other  fora- 
gers sampled  my  dish,  but  I couldn’t 
bring  myself  to  return  their  confidence: 
at  one  point  I sneaked  behind  the 
shrubbery  and  scraped  my  plate  clean  of 
someone’s  wild  mushroom  stew. 

The  most  prolific  mushroom-eaters 
are  wildlife.  Red  squirrels  feed  on  many 
kinds  of  fungi  and  seem  especially  fond 
of  the  common  red  russula  (Russula 
emetica),  stashing  uneaten  specimens  in 
the  forks  of  trees  for  future  meals.  Gray 
and  fox  squirrels,  mice,  deer,  grouse, 
quail,  and  turkeys  also  eat  mushrooms. 
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but  whether  they  ean  tolerate  the 
poisonous  amanitas  is  not  known. 

Dr.  O.K.  Miller,  in  Mushrooms  of 
North  America,  says  he  has  never  found 
rodent  tooth  marks  on  a white  amanita: 
The  rodents  have  apparently  learned 
their  lessons  well.  They  may  shy  away 
from  the  chlorine-like  odor  which  is 
otten  very  faint  to  strong.” 

Miller’s  observation  points  to  a possi- 
ble reason  why  the  Destroying  Angel 
and  the  Death  Cap  evolved  their  to.xins: 
to  guard  against  being  eaten,  improving 
the  chances  of  maturing,  releasing 
spores,  and  reproducing.  Many  species 
of  plants  (and  several  of  animals)  protect 
themselves  with  bad-tasting  metabolic 
products,  but  why  a fungus  should  de- 
velop a deadly,  slow-acting  poison  re- 
mains a mystery.  Also,  toxic  power  can 
vary  from  mushroom  to  mushroom.  One 
Destroying  Angel  may  have  little  or  no 
poison,  while  another  a hundred  yards 
down  the  path  may  be  loaded. 

Maybe  we  should  not  assume  that  ev- 
erything in  nature — every  property. 


structure,  or  behavior — must  have  de- 
veloped in  response  to  an  environmen- 
tal pressure.  Maybe  an  amanita’s 
poisons  provide  no  adaptive  advantages 
(and  cause  no  disadvantages,  either), 
and  it  is  only  plain  bad  luck  that  their 
molecules  block  vital  processes  in  other 
organisms. 

In  any  case,  amanitas  are  among  the 
most  toxic  life  forms  on  the  planet.  They 
are  also  some  of  the  most  beautiful.  I 
never  fail  to  stop  for  a Destroying  Angel 
nosing  through  the  leaves,  clean  as  bone 
against  the  forest  floor.  I like  to  see 
the  grisettes — grey,  delicate,  water- 
beaded — practically  popping  from  the 
earth  on  the  heels  of  late  summer 
rainstorms.  I marvel  at  autumn’s 
orange-capped  Fly  Amanitas  (Amanita 
muscaria)  crowding  in  circles  under 
conifers. 

Often  it  seems  that  mushrooms — and 
especially  amanitas,  with  their  powerful 
poisons — are  not  just  the  fruit  of  under- 
ground plants,  but  entities  unto  them- 
selves. 
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BEHIND  A 
BROADHEAD 


By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  from  the  Author 


IT  IS  A TRUISM  in  many  avenues  of 
endeavor  that  to  get  things  done  you 
must  get  to  the  head.  This  is  especially 
true  in  hunting  for  big  game  with  a bow 
and  arrow. 

Almost  any  sharp  broadhead  properly 
placed  is  likely  to  do  an  adequate  job  in 
dispatching  a big  game  animal.  There 
are  some  horrendous  e.xceptions  but,  for 
the  most  part,  they  have  dribbled  away 
from  the  marketplace  after  early  pur- 
chases by  experimenters  and  less 
knowledgeable  bow  hunters.  Most  of  us 
desire  perfection  in  our  hunting  tackle 
as  well  as  in  our  shooting — such  respon- 
sibility goes  with  hunting  living  crea- 
tures and  employing  what  is  really  a 
primitive  arm,  despite  the  fact  that  it  has 
proven  effective  over  many  thousands  of 
years. 

Any  knife  will  cut  a stick  if  properly 
used.  But  a good  knife  will  cut  the  stick 
more  cleanly;  it  will  retain  its  cutting 
edge  in  doing  so;  it  can  be  carried  safely; 


SCHUYLER’S  EARLIER  feelings  were  that 
the  ultimate  broadhead  should  have  either 
three  or  four  cutting  edges,  but  he  is  im- 
pressed by  five-bladed  Razorbak-5. 


it  is  shaped  for  maximum  performance 
in  a specific  use.  Such  a knife  can  be 
expensive — but  worth  it  in  the  long  run. 
So  it  is  with  broadheads. 

In  October,  1976,  we  explored  this 
subject  under  the  title,  'The  Ultimate 
Head.”  Our  opinion  was  that  the  ulti- 
mate broadhead  should  have  either 
three  or  four,  but  no  more,  cutting 
edges,  be  factory  sharpened,  have  metal 
that  will  resist  rust,  with  solid  blades 
that  taper  no  less  than  30  degrees  on  the 
trailing  edge.  Further,  there  should  be 
no  hint  of  a barb.  Blades  should  be  suffi- 
ciently durable  to  take  a reasonable 
amount  of  punishment,  and  be  remova- 
ble so  that  a damaged  one  can  be  re- 
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FOUR-SIDED  point  design,  left,  has  four  edges  de- 
signed to  start  cutting  on  impact.  Unit  is  shown  above 
with  plastic  cover  intended  to  eliminate  injury  to  bow 
hunter. 


placed  without  replacing  the  entire 
head.  It  is  also  desirable  that  the  effort 
needed  to  change  a blade  should  be  min- 
imal to  protect  hands  of  the  archer  who 
must  make  the  repair.  The  head  should 
weigh  no  more  than  150  grains,  prefera- 
bly less,  for  the  average  big-game  how. 

A big  order. 

By  pure  coincidence,  that  same 
month  M.  Andrew  Simo  had  put  to- 
gether some  philosophic  notes  support- 
ing his  manufacture  of  the  five-hladed 
hioadhead,  the  Razorhak-5.  Thirty-two 
months  later  Andy  and  I met  through  a 
casual  conversation  at  World  Archery 
(Jenter  in  Marshall  s Creek,  where  he 
had  tiaveled  from  his  home  in  River- 
side, Illinois.  Naturally,  our  conversa- 
tion turned  to  arrowheads  for  hunting. 

Theory 

‘Although  it  is  merely  a theory,”  I 
admitted,  “I  don’t  believe  that  a 
hroadhead  should  have  over  four 
blades.  I f/un/c  that  this  is  optimum  for 
effectiveness.  It  would  seem  that  any 
more  would  be  self-defeating  in  that  the 
blades  would  start  working  against  each 
other  on  a hit  and  create  additional 
drag.” 

Andy  didn’t  argue  the  point.  “I  m 
coming  out  with  a four-blade,  ” he  re- 
sponded. He  promised  that  I would  get 
samples  of  the  new  head  for  testing  as 
soon  as  it  was  available. 

Several  features  make  the  Razorhak 


distinctive.  First,  the  blades  are  of  stain- 
less steel,  eliminating  rust  problems. 
Rather  than  separate,  removable 
blades,  the  cutting  part  of  the  head  is  a 
removable  cartridge.  It  fits  over  a 
threaded  shaft  which  screws  into  the 
arrow'  adapter.  The  entire  cartridge  re- 
volves around  this  shaft.  It  is  held  in 
place  by  a smaller  shaft  which  incorpo- 
rates the  point  of  the  head  and  which  in 
turn  screws  into  the  larger  shaft.  Two 
small  tools,  a pin  and  a thumb  socket, 
are  provided  with  each  packaged  set  of 
four  heads  to  change  cartridges  on  the 
entire  head. 

A plastic  shield,  which  covers  the 
blades,  is  provided  with  each  head. 
Consequently,  the  point  shaft,  blade 
cartridge  and  main  shaft  (or  cartridge 
axis)  can  all  be  assembled  or  disassem- 
bled without  touching  the  blades. 
Tricky  handling  of  single  blades  is 
eliminated. 

Although  the  blade  cartridge  likely 
rotates  with  the  shaft  in  the  arrow’s 
flight,  it  presumably  enters  the  target 
with  no  further  rotation  as  the  spinning 
shaft  presses  against  it.  This  permits 
maximum  penetration  of  the  head  itself 
From  a purely  personal  standpoint,  I 
liked  all  the  features  except  those  five 
blades. 

Behind  the  Razorhak,  his  trademark, 
is  a story  that  goes  back  some  time. 
Andy  Simo  came  to  America  at  age  10 
with  his  parents  in  1948.  He  was 
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SCHUYLER  tested  seven  different  broad- 
heads  for  penetration,  using  55-lb.  com- 
pound bow  from  range  of  18  yards,  firing  in- 
to— and  through — dense  foam  target. 


graduated  from  Purdue  University  in 
1962  with  a B.S.  in  aeronautical  en- 
gineering, and  he  went  with  Boeing  Air- 
craft in  Seattle,  Washington,  that  lall. 
While  there,  his  interest  in  archery  was 
furthered  when  he  met  Glen  St. 
Charles,  a nationally  known  archer.  A 
year  later  he  moved  to  Huntsville, 
Alabama,  where  he  worked  under 
NASA  on  the  Saturn  moon  rocket. 
There  he  met  the  future  Mrs.  Simo, 
Cherie,  a NASA  secretary. 

After  two  and  a half  years,  including  a 
move  to  New  Orleans,  Andy  returned  to 
Purdue  with  his  bride  for  work  on  his 
master’s  degree.  Economic  considera- 
tions forced  a return  to  the  aircraft  in- 
dustry at  Lockheed  in  Marietta,  Geor- 
gia, and  a chance  to  work  on  the  world’s 
largest  cargo  plane,  the  C5-A. 

A huge  layoff  occasioned  by  cost  over- 
runs was  the  determining  factor  which 
led  Andy  into  the  commercial  side  of 
archery.  He  developed  the  well-known 
and  widely  used  Flipper  arrow  rest.  He 
also  employed  skills  acquired  from  his 
father  to  repair  grandfather  clocks  to 
help  stay  tifloat  financially. 

While  in  Georgia,  he  had  become  in- 
volved in  field  archery  competition,  and 
he  applied  his  engineering  background 
to  experiment  with  both  techniques  and 
tackle.  He  felt  that  many  archery  pro- 
ducts had  been  released  to  the  market 
without  sufficient  testing.  When  Bobby 
Hunt,  of  Texas,  shot  a perfect  score  at 
the  NFAA  nationals,  using  Andy’s  new 
Flipper  rest,  he  felt  that  at  least  one  of 
his  theories  had  been  proven.  He  now 
sells  about  150,000  Flipper  rests  annu- 
ally. 

Andy’s  inquiring  mind  and  skills  soon 
focused  on  conventional  broadheads. 
Early  heads  emphasized  individual 
sharpening  skills,  but  he  felt  that  this 
"romantic  ritual  ” was  too  uncertain  and 
sometimes  ineffective.  Some  of  the 
razor  blade  type  heads  which  followed 
were  weak,  rusted  easily,  and  replace- 
ments were  hazardous  to  the  owner,  and 


some  flew  poorly.  The  Razorbak-.5  was 
his  answer  to  what  he  considered  draw- 
backs to  heads  on  the  market  in  1973. 

To  avoid  the  problems  with  replace- 
able blades  and  maintain  positive 
alignment,  he  set  his  blades  in  a plastic- 
cartridge  by  injection  molding.  His 
reason  for  selecting  five  blades  was  to 
gain  additional  cutting  surfaces.  Width 
was  set  at  just  above  the  Ts-inch 
minimum  re(}uired  in  most  states. 

Weathering  Test 

During  the  1979-80  season,  1 carried 
one  of  Andy’s  heads  on  a spare  arrow  to 
see  how  it  weathered.  My  55-pound 
Jennings  compound  was  tuned  for  a 
lighter  three-blade  head  which  had  per- 
formed well  in  killing  a deer  for  me  the 
previous  January. 

At  the  end  of  the  season  the  Razorbak 
was  like  new  and  the  cartridge  still 
turned  freely  on  its  shaft.  Other  heads, 
despite  application  of  an  anti-moisture 
agent  during  the  wet  season,  had  picked 
up  considerable  rust,  particularly  on  the 
fragile  cutting  edges.  I was  anxious  to  try 
out  the  four-blade  Razorbaks.  The  car- 
tridges arrived  in  February,  but  it  was 
late  March  before  1 had  a chance  to  test 
them  against  the  five-bladed  head  and 
others. 

The  four-bladed  units  fly  well.  And, 
as  1 suspected,  they  appear  to  penetrate 
substantially  better  than  the  five-bladed 
heads  that  preceded  them.  1 qualify  this 
because  my  test  is  subject  to  several 
factors  of  error.  My  shots  were  hand 
held  and  the  same  2018  aluminum 
Game  Getter  shafts  were  used  for  all 
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heads,  which  weighed  from  115  to  157 
grains  as  determined  hy  a Redding 
powder  scale.  The  l)ow  was  set  up  for 
the  115-grain  head.  The  foam  block  into 
and  through  which  arrows  were  shot, 
with  an  excelsior  butt  as  a backstop  for 
passthroughs,  has  been  previously 
used.  It  has  a couple  of  weak  spots. 
However,  any  arrow  which  on  a given 
shot  was  inconsistent  with  all  other  shots 
with  that  head,  was  shot  a second  time. 
Some  disparity  in  performance  among 
heads  can  he  charged  to  imperfect  flight 
at  the  18-yard  distance,  hut  the  consis- 
tent and  widespread  differences  in  per- 
formance lend  some  validity  to  the  test. 
Scoring  was  based  on  rating  for  each  of 
five  shots. 

Test  Results 

The  142-grain  Razorhak-4  led  the 
pack  with  a score  of  6 on  the  five  shots, 
counting  in  order  of  penetration  (four 
firsts  and  one  second).  Next  was  a 126- 
grain,  four-bladed  head  with  a score  of 
8.  (There  were  two  ties  for  first  between 
the  two  top  heads.)  Tied  for  third  was 
the  115-grain,  three-bladed  head  for 
which  the  how  was  tuned,  and  the 
Razorhak-5,  for  a total  of  19.  Fourth  was 
a 136-grain,  four-hladed  head  which 
scored  21;  fifth  was  a 157-grain,  two- 
bladed  head  with  two  auxiliary  blades 
with  a total  of  33.  Difference  in  the  last 
two  is  so  inconsequential,  allowing  for 
error,  as  to  constitute  a tie.  The  same 
might  be  said  for  the  first  two. 

Both  leading  heads  in  the  scoring 
have  factory  sharpened,  razor-type 
blades.  They  outperformed  both 
heavier  and  lighter  heads.  All  heads 
used  are  among  the  most  popular  avail- 
able. There  was  some  personal  signifi- 
cance in  the  fact  that  most  of  my  big 
game  has  been  taken  with  the  head  that 
performed  next  to  last  in  the  test.  From 
this  might  be  taken  support  for  my  long 


ago  established  theory  that  any  good 
head,  properly  placed,  will  effect  a clean 
kill. 

However,  I cannot  help  but  be  im- 
pressed with  Simo’s  approach  to  the 
bowhunting  sport.  His  accent  on  safety 
coupled  with  efficiency  for  broadheads 
is  practical  as  well  as  commendable. 

For  example,  packaging  each  head  in 
a protective  plastic  sheath  all  but  elimi- 
nates, for  those  who  follow  directions, 
the  frequent  cuts  of  hands  and  fingers 
that  plague  bow  hunters.  When  the  new 
four-bladed  cartridge  came  out  this 
year,  it  was  simple  to  substitute  for  the 
five-bladed  cartridge  simply  by  un- 
screwing the  point  shaft. 

The  current  cornered  point  of  the 
head  itself  is  an  improvement  over  con- 
ventional points,  according  to  tests  at 
Simo’s  New  Archery  Products  Corpora- 
tion plant  in  Riverside,  Illinois.  Using 
1/ 16-inch  leather,  it  has  been  found  that 
about  37  percent  less  pressure  is  needed 
to  penetrate  with  the  cornered  point 
than  with  the  conventional  conical 
point.  I shot  one  with  about  20  pounds  of 
bow  pressure  into  a concrete  wall.  It 
chipped  the  concrete  without  damage  to 
the  point! 

equality  control  is  little  short  of  fantas- 
tic in  manufacture.  Personal  checks  with 
random  heads  showed  less  than  a half- 
grain difference  in  weights  among  the 
four-,  the  five-blade  and  the  practice 
cartridges.  (There  are  437.5  grains  in  an 
ounce. ) This  certainly  implies  consistent 
performance  with  any  Razorbak. 

The  practice  cartridge,  with  dull  plas- 
tic blades  in  place  of  metal,  will  simulate 
performance  of  the  regular  hunting  car- 
tridge. Exchanging  cartridges  for  prac- 
tice is  a matter  of  seconds.  Although 
equal  weight  field  points  will  help  to 
match  broadhead  performance,  only  an 
actual  simulation  in  conformation  as 
well  as  weight  will  provide  a true  simu- 
lation in  flight  characteristics. 

Top-grade  broadheads  are  relatively 
expensive.  I personally  consider  this  no 
drawback.  Bow  hunters  are  apt  to  take 
studied  shots  with  arrows  and  heads  that 
are  costly  to  replace.  Anything  that  will 
improve  bow  hunting  is  a plus. 

Andy  Simo  has  made  important  con- 
tributions to  the  sport.  And  it  is  likely 
that  more  will  follow. 
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BOTH  ADULTS  AND  YOUNGSTERS  enjoy  shooting  air  rifles.  They’re  quiet,  accurate  at 
reasonable  ranges,  and  excellent  training  guns. 

THE  TRAINING  GUN 


By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


^^TT’S  a daisy!  ” was  a favorite  expres- 

JL  sion  of  amazement  around  the  turn 
of  the  century.  It  probably  was  uttered 
in  joy  when  a new  fringe-top  surrey  was 
purchased  or  when  Dad  came  home 
with  a new  T.  Barker  double  barrel  that 
boasted  a royal  damascus  finish.  Maybe 
a rabbit  hunting  buff  said  those  very 
words  when  he  showed  his  loving  wife  a 
newly  purchased  Winchester  Model 
1897  12-gauge  pump  that  held  six  shots. 

Shortly  after  January  1898,  when  the 
Board  of  the  Plymouth  Iron  Windmill 
Company  in  Plymouth,  Michigan,  de- 
cided by  one  vote  against  liquidation 
since  windmill  sales  had  fallen  almost 
out  of  sight.  General  Manager  L.  C. 
H ough  looked  elsewhere  for  new 
sources  of  income.  But  he  had  little  in- 
terest in  the  crude-looking  item  that  a 
local  inventor,  Clarence  J.  Hamilton, 
brought  to  his  office.  However,  dis- 
traught with  dwindling  sales,  non- 
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existent  cash,  and  a lack  of  enthusiasm 
on  the  part  of  the  board  of  directors,  L. 
C.  Hough  finally  agreed  to  test  the  new 
creation. 

Hamilton  unwrapped  a device  that, 
because  it  had  a long  barrel  and  trigger 
and  a piece  of  wire  shaped  roughly  like  a 
gunstock,  had  to  be  called  a gun,  but 
there  the  resemblance  stopped.  It 
stopped  at  least  until  he  cocked  it,  rolled 
a lead  BB  down  the  muzzle  and  handed 
it  to  Hough,  saying,  "Shoot  it,  but  be 
careful  where  you  aim  it.” 

Looking  around  for  something  to 
shoot  at.  Hough  decided  that  his  waste- 
paper  basket,  two-thirds  full  of  red- 
inked  paper,  would  serve  as  a target. 
When  he  pulled  the  crude  trigger  and 
heard  the  BB  hit  the  bottom  of  the  bas- 
ket, he  decided  he’d  better  go  outside 
and  try  it  again.  An  old  shingle  set  up  at 
10  feet  was  no  match  for  the  strange 
looking  gun.  Hough  studied  the  dried 
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shingle  tor  a few  seconds,  turned  to 
Hamilton  and  said,  "Boy,  that’s  a daisy.  ” 
He  did  not  realize  he  had  created  an 
expression  that  would  be  uttered  for 
years  to  come,  and  also  one  that  changed 
the  definition  of  daisy  to  something  as 
far  removed  from  that  flower  as  coidd 
be,  making  it  a trademark  for  a training 
and  fun  gun  that  was  to  become  standard 
growing-up  eciuipment  for  countless 
American  boys  in  the  generations  to 
come. 

The  Daisy  air  gun,  as  it  finally  turned 
out  to  be,  was  not  the  first  air  gun 
(spring-powered)  to  hit  the  market. 
While  Hamilton  was  working  on  his  cre- 
ation, just  a block  from  the  Plymouth 
Windmill  Company,  a W.  F.  Markham 
was  turning  out  a varied  line  of  wooden 
products,  including  a wooden  air  gun 
called  "The  Chicago.  ” It  fired  a round 
lead  ball,  size  BB,  but  without  much 
authority.  However,  its  novelty  brought 
Markham  some  sales,  and  also  a patent 
on  certain  parts  of  the  mechanism.  Still, 
the  Markham  outfit  fell  by  the  wayside 
and  opened  the  door  for  the  Daisy. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  was  L.  C. 
Hough’s  vote  against  liquidation  that  in 
effect  saved  the  company  which  now, 
90-odd  years  later,  is  indelibly  stamped 
in  the  minds  of  millions  of  Americans 
who  owned  a Daisy  while  growing  up. 

A Free  Prince 

The  windmill  company  kept  strug- 
gling to  stay  in  business — they  even  of- 
fered a free  BB  gun  called  the  “Prince  ” 
to  any  farmer  who  bought  a windmill — 
but  sales  kept  declining.  The  BB  gun, 
however,  caught  on.  In  fact,  it  didn’t 
take  long  for  the  tail  to  wag  the  dog,  and 
in  1895  Daisy  became  a full-fledged  air 
gun  manufacturer.  It  had  competition 
immediately.  A Chicago  firm  unveiled 
the  “Matchless,”  and  in  Ilion,  New 
York,  a company  turned  out  the  “ Atlas.  ” 
The  BB  gun  was  no  longer  a novelty;  it 
was  here  to  stay. 

The  preceding  Daisy  air  gun  history 
comes  from  Cass  S.  Hough’s  book.  It’s  a 
Daisy.  I feel  it’s  important  to  know  that 
the  air  gun  of  today  is  derived  from  de- 
dicated people  who  worked  hard  for  a 
cause  they  believed  in.  The  air  gun  defi- 
nitely has  played  an  important  part  in 
the  growth  of  millions  of  Americans. 


I remember  vividly  the  first  BB  gun  I 
owned.  Two  of  my  older  brothers  bat- 
tled a spring  storm  and  six  miles  of 
muddy  roads  to  bring  it  from  the  mail- 
box. For  an  8-year-old  in  1929,  the 
throes  of  the  Depression  meant  little  to 
me  as  I gazed  enraptured  at  the  tiny  BB 
outfit.  It  cocked  much  like  a cork  gun 
and  was  a mere  toy  compared  to  the 
larger  outfits  of  that  era,  but  I learned 
proper  gun  handling  and  how  to  shoot 
with  it. 

As  I grew  older,  several  other  makes 
including  a Daisy  Model  25  pump  gun 
furthered  my  shooting  abilities.  I spent 
hundreds  of  summertime  hours  pa- 
tiently watching  for  mice  and  rats  in  the 
feed  room  of  our  pig  pen.  I shot  a lot  of 
BBs,  and  I must  confess  my  accuracy 
was  nothing  to  boast  about. 

In  this  era  of  super  power,  even  car- 
tridges like  the  22  rimfire  and  22  Hornet 
are  looked  upon  with  disdain.  We  have 
gone  Magnum  crazy,  and  we  don’t  know 
why.  Even  the  little  boys  and  girls  are 
whipping  around  on  super  bikes,  big 
wheel  tricycles,  and  a variety  of  other 
vehicles  that  reflect  power.  My  mail  is 
even  showing  interest  in  reduced  loads 
for  big  game  rifles  to  use  squirrel  hunt- 
ing. Some  squirrel  hunters  have  ex- 
changed their  conventional  22  rimfires 
for  the  22  Magnum  and  the  5mm  Mag- 
num. One  hunter  even  asked  me  how  I 
could  expect  to  kill  a squirrel  at  100 
yards  with  a long  rifle  22  cartridge.  I 
asked  him  what  in  the  world  he  was 
doing  shooting  at  squirrels  100  yards 
away.  We  must  get  back  to  basics,  and 
basics  are  teaching  young  boys  and  girls 
the  fundamentals  of  shooting. 

The  old  gunsmith’s  apprentice  80 
years  ago  had  to  work  with  a file  for  six 
months  before  touching  another  tool. 
He  couldn’t  use  a hand-powered  cutter 
to  slot  a rifle  barrel  for  a sight;  he  had  to 
file  it  right  to  the  thousandth.  You  don’t 
learn  everything  about  guns  or  how  to 
shoot  safely  by  just  hunting.  There 
should  be  a training  period  first.  The 
best  method  to  teach  any  boy  or  girl  the 
basics  is  with  the  air  rifle  and  the  various 
courses,  films,  and  programs  offered  by 
the  air  gun  manufacturers. 

First  and  foremost,  the  spring- 
powered  air  gun  is  not  a hunting  piece. 
In  Pennsylvania,  it  is  not  a legal  gun  to 
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C.  FRED  LEFEVER,  left,  invented  the  best  selling 
Daisy  M25  pump-action  BB  gun  in  1914.  He  had 
more  than  60  patents  on  such  guns.  Above,  Cass 
Hough,  Edward  C.  Hough,  and  Charles  H.  Ben- 
nett, officers  of  the  Daisy  Company. 


THE  M840  is  operated  by  a single 
stroke  pump  force  of  1 1 pounds — 
well  within  the  capabilities  of  the 
youngsters  for  whom  it’s  intended. 


DAISY  M840  underwent  exten- 
sive testing  for  mechanical  op- 
eration and  accuracy  during  its 
development. 
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EVOLUTION  OF  THE  M25  DAISY.  Introduced  over  six  decades  ago,  it  was  recently  retired  after 
20  million  were  produced.  Countless  youngsters  learned  to  shoot  with  this  BB  gun — the  most 
popular  ever. 


hunt  with.  Secondly,  even  the  com- 
pressed air  gun  doesn’t  generate  enough 
power  for  any  kind  of  small  game, 
though  it  can  be  used  successlully  at 
close  range  against  some  pests  and  ro- 
dents. 

Crossman  Arms  otters  a booklet  enti- 
tled Safe  Shooters  Book,  which  gives 
some  tips  that  are  essential  for  develop- 
ing good  shooting  techniques  and  safe- 
ty. It’s  important  to  emphasize  that  the 
air  gun  is  not  a toy,  although  that  feeling 
prevails  today.  The  air  gun  has  been 
misused  by  untrained  shooters,  which 
has  brought  some  bad  publicity  for  this 
fine  training  gun.  The  main  idea  behind 
the  various  air  gun  manufacturers’  train- 
ing programs  is  to  teach  young  people 
how  to  handle  all  guns  in  a safe  manner. 

Ideal  for  Training 

I already  said  the  air  gun  is  not  a hunt- 
ing gun.  It  doesn’t  possess  a lot  of  power 
or  muzzle  velocity.  Still,  safe  gun  han- 
dling methods  can  be  taught  with  the  air 
gun  as  well  as  with  any  other  gun.  Due 
to  its  low  noise  level  and  lack  of  power, 
the  air  rifle  is  ideal  for  training  in  any 
locality. 

The  famous  Daisy  Model  25  pump 
was  recently  retired  after  65  years  of 
production  that  saw  20  million  guns 
going  out  across  the  nation.  The  brain- 
child of  Charles  F.  Lefever,  the  famous 


Model  25  pump  was  created  in  1914  and 
it  survived  over  six  decades,  undergoing 
only  minor  modifications.  Charles  F. 
Lefever  was  the  grandson  of  the  founder 
of  LeFever  Arms  Company.  Lefever 
took  a part-time  job  with  Daisy,  but 
stayed  with  them  for  42  years,  obtaining 
more  than  60  patents  for  Daisy  guns. 

The  20  millionth  Model  2.5  off  the 
production  line  at  Rogers,  Arkansas,  is 
now  enshrined  in  the  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation’s museum  in  Washington, 
D.C.  Daisy  replaced  the  famous  pump 
with  the  Model  840,  a single-stroke 
pneumatic  pump  action  that  can  be  used 
as  either  a single  shot  177  pellet  outfit  or 
a 3.50-shot  BR  repeater. 

A look  at  some  of  the  specifications 
given  for  the  new  Model  840  show  it’s 
not  just  a run-of-the-mill  air  gun.  It  has 
an  11-pound  pumping  force,  and  that’s 
not  too  much  for  a 10-year-old.  The 
caliber  is  177,  barrel  length  is  19  inches, 
and  the  bore  is  smooth  steel.  Overall 
length  is  a bit  over  37  inches.  Trigger 
pull  is  just  over  the  3-pound  mark,  and 
trigger  travel  is  . 1.56  inch.  Sight  radius  is 
16V8  inches.  Velocity  is  320  i^s  with  BBs 
and  280  fps  with  pellets.  Accuracy  is 
very  good  up  to  25  feet  with  BBs,  and  a 
bit  more  with  pellets. 

Daisy  suggests  the  Model  840  is  more 
for  the  advanced  BB  gun  shooter  than 
for  the  beginner.  For  the  new  shooter, 
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under  about  nine  years  old,  I would 
think  the  Crossman  Model  788  BB 
Scout  or  the  Daisy  Model  105  would  he 
the  best  outfit.  Low  velocity  is  really  my 
basis  for  making  that  suggestion.  On  the 
788  Scout,  three  pumps  average  235  Ips, 
which  is  just  right  for  the  new  shooter. 
The  Daisy  105  is  a 450-shot  lever  type 
spring-powered  repeater  with  a muzzle 
velocity  of  275  fps. 

Many  adults  scoff  at  the  BB  gun, 
thinking  of  it  only  as  a window-breaking 
device  in  the  hands  of  devilish 
youngsters.  This  is  a sad  commentary  for 
a gun  that  has  brought  happiness 
through  competition  and  clean  fun  to 
millions  and  millions  of  young  Ameri- 
cans. The  father  who  won’t  start  his  son 
or  daughter  with  the  so-called  "toy  ” 
gun,  but  uses  a 22  rimfire  or  a small- 
auge  shotgun,  is  really  missing  the 
oat.  For  one  thing,  a youngster  below 
the  age  of  12  cannot  get  a hunting 
license  in  Pennsylvania.  This  practically 
prohibits  the  young  shooter  from  carry- 
ing a gun,  and  rightfully  so.  No  boy  or 
girl  should  carry  a gun  of  any  type  until 
the  fundamentals  have  been  learned. 

Over  One  Million 

Over  one  million  young  shooters, 
sportsmen’s  club  members,  and  parents 
are  involved  each  year  in  the  Daisy 
Shooting  Education  Programs.  These 
programs  were  started  in  1948  by  Daisy 
to  teach  youngsters  proper  gun  han- 
dling, marksmanship  and  outdoor  citi- 
zenship. More  than  23,000  Daisy-spon- 
sored programs  are  held  each  year  by 
schools,  Scouting  organizations.  Boys 
Clubs,  YMCA’s,  Jaycee  Chapters,  and 
sportsman’s  clubs. 

With  the  U.S.  Jaycees,  Daisy  also 
sponsors  the  annual  International  BB 
Gun  Championships,  which  are  the 
culmination  of  the  shooting  programs 
for  youngsters  of  8 to  14.  The  14th  An- 
nual Championship  Program,  which  in- 
cluded both  written  examinations  and 
marksmanship,  attracted  more  than  300 
finalists  on  championship  teams  from  41 
states,  Canada,  and  Mexico.  These 
programs  are  sanctioned  by  the  NBA. 

Gary  L.  Anderson,  holder  of  two 
Olympic  gold  medals,  seven  world 
championships,  eleven  Pan  American 
Games  gold  medals,  six  individual  rec- 


ords and  twelve  national  championships 
for  his  outstanding  abilities  as  a rifle- 
man, wrote  in  Rifle  magazine;  "By  the 
year  2000,  there  could  be  three  million 
precision  air  rifle  target  shooters  in  the 
United  States!  Some  might  consider  the 
idea  absurd,  for  the  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation can  claim  onlv  one  million 
members  at  present,  and  only  100,000 
are  serious  target  shooters — few  of  them 
competing  with  air  guns.  But  there 
could  be  that  tremendous  number  of 
competitive  air  rifle  and  pistol  shooters 
in  the  U.S.  if  this  challenging  sport  were 
to  develop  in  this  country  in  the  next  25 
years  as  it  has  developed  in  West  Ger- 
many in  the  past  25.’ 

Anderson  goes  on  to  point  out  that  air 
rifle  ranges  are  easy  to  build,  recpiire 
little  space,  and  safe  backstops  are  sim- 
ple to  construct.  Also,  he  points  out, 
these  guns  are  more  accurate  than  most 
people  can  hold,  and  the  cost  of  shooting 
components  is  relatively  low.  He  bases 
his  beliefs  on  the  fact  that  the  air  gun  is 
more  acceptable  to  many  school  shoot- 
ing programs  than  the  use  of  cartridge 
guns  because  the  initial  expense  is  far 
less  and  the  widespread  facidty  and 
schoolboard  opposition  to  firearm  pro- 
grams would  not  be  as  great  if  the  air  gun 
were  used. 

Gun  training,  competitive  shooting, 
and  hunting  help  mold  young  men  and 
women  into  better  citizens.  Remember 
the  old  saying,  "It  is  better  to  build  boys 
than  to  mend  men.” 

I shot  pounds  of  BBs  through  the  vari- 
ety of  air  guns  I owned,  and  when  the 
day  came  that  I received  my  first  22 
rimfire  single  shot,  I was  told  to  obey  the 
same  safety  rules  I had  been  taught  with 
the  air  gun.  It  was  a simple  cork  gun- 
type  BB  outfit  that  put  me  behind  a 
gunwriter’s  typewriter.  Do  you  know 
the  make  of  the  gun  on  top  of  my  typing 
desk  right  now?  It’s  a Daisy. 
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A lot  of  scientists  would  like  to  see  a live 
mammoth,  but  time  travel  hasn't  yet  been 
worked  out.  Nevertheless,  a group  of 
Soviet  scientists  have  high  hopes.  Their 
technique  is  cloning.  They  hope  to  find  a 
live  or  undamaged  cell  in  a frozen  mam- 
moth (such  as  the  baby  found  in  1977  in 
Siberia),  introduce  the  nucleus  into  a 
cell — probably  an  egg  cell — of  a live 
elephant,  implant  it  into  an  elephant  and  let 
nature  take  its  course. 


At  the  beginning  of  April,  the  bounty 
system  was  finally  phased  out  in  Michi- 
gan. After  overwhelming  evidence  that 
the  bounty  system  did  not  accomplish 
what  it  was  supposed  to,  and  that  it  was 
rife  with  fraudulent  claims,  most  boun- 
ties were  repealed  in  1965.  Coyotes, 
however,  still  had  a price  on  their 
heads — $15  for  males  and  $20  for 
females — until  this  April. 


The  earthworm  is  a little  sludge  proc- 
essing factory.  One  end  takes  in  the 
material — derived  from  the  solid  organic 
portion  of  wastewater — and  the  other  end 
cranks  out  castings  (minus  a few  earth- 
worm nutrients,  but  still  quite  rich).  Castings 
are  much  easier  to  handle  than  raw  sludge, 
and  could  even  be  used  as  fertilizer  sup- 
plement or  potting  soil.  And  when  you’re 
done  with  the  worms,  they  can  be  ground 
up  (yummy!)  for  animal  food.  Lufkin,  Texas, 
has  done  experiments  which  convince  the 
town  fathers  that  worms  really  can  handle 
their  sludge.  In  fact,  they're  building  a plant 
now,  and  figure  that  50  tons  of  worms  will 
handle  all  the  sludge  produced  by  Lufkin's 
30,000  residents,  saving  money,  energy, 
disposal  space,  etc. 


Minnesota  recently  joined  a few  other 
states  by  passing  a 'nongame  checkoff” 
bill.  Like  one  being  considered  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, this  bill  allows  residents  to  designate 
a portion  of  their  income  tax  return  to  be 
used  for  nongame  wildlife  conservation. 
Colorado  and  Oregon  also  have  such  laws. 


Game  and  fish  law  violations  in  Wiscon- 
sin are  going  to  cost  more  now.  For  some 
reason,  in  the  past  the  monies  from  such 
fines  went  into  the  state  education  fund. 
With  increased  costs  for  all  kinds  of  things 
related  to  conservation,  sportsmen  began 
looking  for  a way  to  get  money  directly  into 
the  conservation  fund.  The  state  legislature 
recently  approved  a bill  adding  a 75  percent 
assessment  to  fines.  The  added  amount 
will  go  to  the  conservation  agency.  And  if  a 
violation  involves  hunting  without  the  ap- 
propriate license,  the  cost  of  the  license  is 
also  added — but  it  still  doesn’t  buy  the  vio- 
lator that  license. 


"The  World  Conservation  Strategy”  is  a 
consensus  of  policies  on  how  to  conserve 
the  earth's  renewable  resources.  The  In- 
ternational Union  for  the  Conservation  of 
Nature  and  Natural  Resources  (lUCN)  pro- 
duced it  recently  for  the  United  Nations. 
"Arable  land  " the  lUCN  says,  "is  being  de- 
stroyed, forests  are  being  wiped  out,  fishery 
resources  are  being  diminished,  and  plant 
and  animal  species  are  being  annihilated 
. . . World  population  is  expected  to  rise  to 
about  six  billion  by  the  end  of  this  century. 
Without  a worldwide  conservation  pro- 
gram, millions  more  [than  the  500  million 
now  malnourished]  will  face  starvation  and 
poverty. ' The  Strategy's  objectives  are  to 
maintain  essential  natural  processes  and 
life-support  systems,  preserve  genetic  di- 
versity and  sustain  species  and  ecosys- 
tems on  which  communities  and  major  in- 
dustries depend.  But,  as  Lonnie  Williamson 
of  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute  asks, 

" Where  is  the  scientific  information  neces- 
sary to  do  all  that,  and  who  is  going  to  pay 
for  it?” 


Maryland’s  legislature  recently 
passed  a bill  banning  chlorine  disinfec- 
tants in  sewage  treatment  plants  along 
natural  trout  streams.  More  than  480 
miles  of  streams,  mostly  in  Allegany  and 
Garrett  counties,  fall  within  this  classifi- 
cation. 
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Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  Directory 

P.O.  BOX  1567 

8000  Derry  Street,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120 


GLENN  L,  BOWERS  

HARVEY  A.  ROBERTS  . - . 
ROSS  E STARNER  

KENNETH  L.  HESS  

DALE  E.  SHEFFER  

JACOB  I.  SITLINGER  

GERALD  D.  KIRKPATRICK 
STANLEY  E.  FORBES 


Division  of  Administration 


Division  of  Game  Management 


Division  of  Land  Management 


Division  of  Law  Enforcement 


Division  of  Information  and  Education 


Executive  Director 

Deputy  Executive  Director 
Comptroller 

Chief 

Chief 

Chief 

Chief 

Chief 


FIELD  DIVISIONS 

NORTHWEST  DIVISION — Donald  M,  Schake,  Supervisor.  1509  Pittsburgh  Rd.,  Franklin  16323.  Phone:  A.C.  814 
432-3187  or  432-3188 

Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango,  Warren. 

SOUTHWEST  DIVISION — Donald  C.  Madl,  Supervisor,  339  W.  Main  St.,  Ligonier  15658.  Phone:  A.C.  412 238-9523 
or  238-9524 

Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset,  Washington.  Westmoreland. 

NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISION— Charles  M.  Laird,  Supervisor,  P.  O.  Box  5038,  Jersey  Shore  17740.  Phone:  A.C.  717 
398-4744 
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SUPERINTENDENT— C.  J.  Williams.  R D.  1,  Brockway  15824.  Phone:  A.C.  814  265-0456. 


Wildlife  needs  us  and  we 
need  wildlife.  “Working 
Together  for  Wildlife  ” is  a Game 
(-'ommission  program  promoting 
funding  for  the  management  of  all 
Pennsylvania’s  mammals  and  birds,  not 
just  game  animals.  Now  everyone  can 
actively  support  the  Game  Gommission’s 
programs  to  manage  habitat  for,  and  otherwise 
benefit,  all  (>f  Pennsylvania’s  wildlife.  A contribution  ot 
$.5  or  more  (tax-deductible)  will  bring  you  the  flying  squirrel  decal 
shown  above,  a colorful  embroidered  fabric  patch,  and 
information  on  this  program.  Won’t  you  help? 
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In  summer,  the  eastern  green  heron  is  commonly  seen  along  our  wide 
streams  or  shallow  ponds.  The  smallest  of  our  true  herons,  it  usually 
stalks  small  fish  in  the  shallows  but  on  occasion  plunges  into  deep  water 
after  them.  Adult  length  averages  19  inches,  wingspread  two  feet.  It  flies 
with  a downward  l>end  to  the  wings  and  often  alights  on  stumps  and  dead 
snags.  Usually  nests  about  15  feet  from  the  ground  in  a dense  tree.  Eggs, 
3-6,  are  pale  green  or  greenish  blue. 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


Wear  Orange  Now 


WE  ANNOUNCED  IN  THE  June  issue  that  the  wearing  of  fluorescent  orange 
would  become  mandator)’  for  certain  hunters  in  Pennsylvania  on  September 
1 of  this  year.  Most  of \ ou  doubtless  read  that  item,  but  we  feel  it’s  a subject  that 
needs  more  publicity. 

Our  new  law  requires  a minimum  of  100  square  inches  of  orange  while  hunting 
deer  (except  during  the  special  muzzleloading  and  archery  seasons),  bear  or  wood- 
chucks, and  specifies  that  when  hunting  chucks  orange  must  be  worn  on  the  head. 
An  orange  cap  has  enough  area  to  satisfy  the  legal  requirements.  However,  this  does 
not  mean  that  orange  cannot  be  worn  elsewhere.  If  you  want  to  wear  fluorescent 
orange  coveralls  in  addition  to  an  orange  hat,  that’s  great.  And  if  you  want  to  wear 
more  than  100  square  inches  while  hunting  deer  or  bear,  that’s  fine  too.  Actually, 
most  hunters  probably  will  wear  more  than  the  minimum,  simply  because  all 
orange  vests  and  jackets  present  more  area  than  that,  and  it  doesn’t  make  sense  to 
buy  a vest  and  then  cut  a 10  x 10  piece  out  of  it  to  sew  on  another  jacket.  So  that 
aspect  is  all  to  the  good.  The  more  visible  a hunter  is  to  others,  the  better. 

We  might  explain  why  it’s  specifically  required  to  wear  orange  on  the  head  when 
chuck  hunting.  Hunters  new  to  this  sport  perhaps  do  not  realize  that  from  a distance 
of  several  hundred  yards — a common  range  in  chuck  hunting — a person’s  bare  head 
resembles  nothing  more  than  a woodchuck,  especially  if  it  happens  to  project  above 
a stump  or  whatever  and  move  occasional!).  Even  through  a high-power  scope  it 
isn’t  always  easy  to  identify  such  an  object  with  certainty.  And  though  the  vast 
majority  of  hunters  do  not  shoot  at  targets  they  can’t  be  sure  of,  occasional!)  one  of 
them  does.  The  results  can  be  horrifying.  A fluorescent  orange  cap  should  eliminate 
this  kind  of  accident. 

I have  more  than  average  interest  in  the  use  of  orange  because  of  something  that 
happened  six  or  eight  years  ago.  The  day  before  deer  season  opened,  four  or  five  of 
us  were  checking  our  rifle  sights.  The  others  had  finished  and  I was  at  the  bench, 
actually  applying  pressure  on  the  trigger  of  my  7mm  Magnum,  when  I suddenly  saw 
orange  in  the  scope.  It  was  a man’s  cap.  To  say  I was  shocked  is  an  understatement. 
In  an  instant  my  body  was  stiff  as  a board.  My  breath  caught,  it  even  seemed  my 
blood  stopped  flowing.  All  of  that  lasted  only  a moment;  then  I jerked  erect,  flipped 
the  bolt  open  and  yelled.  Screamed  might  be  a better  word.  The 
cap  was  on  the  head  of  a good  friend  who  for  some  absolutely 
unexplainable  reason  wandered  out  of  some  trees  almost  into  my 
line  of  fire — this  after  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  of  shooting  by  the 
group.  Experiences  like  that,  nobody  needs.  But  they  can  ^ | 


happen.  And  they  prove  an  orange  hat  can  save  a life — maybe 
yours  or  mine  or  a friend’s.  It’s  something  to  keep  in  mind.  Wear 
it  now. — Bob  Bell. 


Editorials  may  be  reprinted  if  credit  line  is  given 


First  Steps  of  a Backpacker 

By  Michael  K.  Simmons 


O.  Absolutely  not! ’’ 

I could  see  she  was  weaken- 
ing. This  time  my  wife  had  not  told  me 
there  was  “positively  ” no  way  she  could 
be  persuaded  to  go  backpacking  into  the 
Allegheny  National  Forest.  The  omis- 
sion was  significant.  It  indicated  that  my 
year-long  campaign  to  awaken  the  vi- 
brant enthusiasm  for  hiking  that  I just 
knew  lay  dormant  beneath  her  apathetic 
surface  was  about  to  pay  off.  Oh,  Td 
been  so  verv  clever  in  plotting  my 
moves.  Hadn  t the  pair  of  lug-soled  hik- 
ing boots  I’d  given  her  for  Mother’s  Day 
brought  tears  of  joy  to  her  eyes?  Hadn’t 
she  told  me  her  Valentine’s  Day  Sierra 
cup  was  a totally  unexpected  surprise? 
And  the  freeze-dried  tuna  noodle  cas- 
serole I had  prepared  as  a romantic 
candlelight  dinner  for  her  birthday — 
that  had  been  a moment  of  real  triumph! 
It  was  only  a matter  of  time. 

As  the  days  of  September  waned  and 
frosty  mornings  revealed  a myriad  of 
color  emanating  from  the  woods  and 
fields  which  transform  our  front  window 
into  a picture  of  everchanging  natural 
wonder,  my  wife  interpreted  mv  close 
inspection  of  a thread  of  lint  on  the  car- 
pet while  making  my  request  one  more 
time  as  begging  on  my  knees.  She  ac- 
quiesced, and  I decided  not  to  mention 
the  lint. 

Thus,  one  cool  October  morning 
found  us  treading  softly  down  the  Tracy 
Ridge  Trail  in  the  proposed  wilderness 
area  surrounding  the  Kinzua  Reservoir. 
I’d  originally  considered  a two-week  trip 
covering  the  entire  ninety-two  miles  of 
the  Pennsylvania  portion  of  the  North 
Country  Trail.  After  much  discussion,  I 
compromised  on  a two-day  trek  to  the 
Handsome  Lake  primitive  camp- 
ground. My  wife’s  superior  judgement 
was  obvious.  She  wanted  to  cram  two 
weeks  worth  of  wilderness  adventure 
into  two  saturated  days. 

Actually,  the  Handsome  Lake  loop  is 
an  ideal  two-day  trip  for  beginners. 
After  striking  the  trailnead  at  the  Tracy 
Ridge  campground,  a hiker  can  follow 


the  trail  4.2  miles  to  an  intersecting 
point  on  the  North  Country.  Proceeding 
south  on  this  trail  offers  scenic  views  of 
the  Kinzua  Reservoir  and  an  easy  route 
to  Handsome  Lake.  Accessible  only  by 
water  and  foot,  this  campground  pro- 
vides level  tent  sites,  water,  and  toilet 
facilitie.s — absolute  necessities,  accord- 
ing to  my  wife.  The  second  day  can  be 
spent  in  a leisurely  return  ascent  up  the 
Johnnycake  Trail  (a  short  backtrack  on 
the  North  Country  is  necessary)  to  the 
trailhead  at  Tracy  Ridge  campground. 
The  entire  loop  is  approximately  10.3 
miles  of  well-marked,  easily  traversed 
trail. 

Exclamations  of  Pleasure 

Mickey  preceded  me  down  the  path, 
and  I listened  with  great  satisfaction  to 
the  e.xclamations  of  pleasure  she  emit- 
ted as  the  30-pound  pack  settled  com- 
fortably into  her  shoulders  and  hips.  I 
had  dutifully  warned  her  about  the 
numerous  rocks  along  the  trail  and  the 
mysterious  way  they  have  of  catching 
the  toe  of  a boot.  As  Mickey  sprawled  on 
the  forest  floor,  I couldn’t  help  but  ad- 
mire her  determination  to  experience 
everything  firsthand.  I further  thought 
it  a mere  trifle,  not  worth  mentioning, 
that  she  had  landed  in  a small  patch  of 
what  looked  very  much  like  poison  ivy. 
Plenty  of  time  for  that  later.  After  care- 
fully examining  her  pack  frame  to  en- 
sure that  no  damage  had  been  done,  I 
helped  Mickey  to  her  feet,  compliment- 
ing her  on  having  the  foresight  to  place 
her  body  between  the  pack  and  the 
ground  during  her  fall,  thereby  protect- 
ing the  frame. 

“Isn’t  this  fun?  ” I asked. 

She  didn’t  answer,  but  the  look  she 
gave  me  told  it  all.  She  was  having  a 
fabulous  time. 

About  10:00  a.m.  we  stopped  for  a 
break.  Not  sure  about  her  physical  con- 
dition, I decided  that  after  two  hours  of 
hiking,  a short  rest  would  be  a good 
idea.  I certainly  didn’t  want  to  tire  her. 
Mick  is  a city  girl,  having  spent  all  her 
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“LISTEN  TO  THE  forest  sounds  and  feel  the 
aloneness,"  I told  my  wife.  “It’s  almost 
spiritual.”  Her  expression  indicated  she  un- 
derstood not  only  my  mood  but  also  the  ori- 
gin of  the  sounds — perfectly. 

life  prior  to  meeting  me  in  Pittsburgh.  I, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  lived  all  my  life 
in  the  hills  of  Warren  and  Forest  coun- 
ties. When  we  married,  we  decided  to 
broaden  our  horizons  by  sharing  each 
other’s  world.  Mickey  had  already  be- 
come proficient  at  fishing  and  could 
even  shoot  a flintlock  rifle  with  consid- 
erable skill.  Backpacking  was  the  next 
logical  step.  For  my  part,  once  or  twice  a 
year  I would  unfold  my  road  map  and 
look  at  Pittsburgh.  It  seemed  an  equita- 
ble arrangement  and  I certainly  felt  my- 
self a better  individual  for  it. 

“I  ll  bet  you’ve  never  been  this  far 
from  civilization  before.  ” I smiled  at 
her.  “Listen  to  the  forest  sounds  and  feel 
the  aloneness — it’s  almost  spiritual.  ” 

Glancing  at  Mick,  I noticed  how  to- 
tally relaxed  she  seemed,  leaning  back 
into  her  pack,  arms  dormant  at  her 
sides,  eyes  closed.  She  was  obviously 
caught  up  in  the  .serenity  of  the  mo- 


ment. Just  then  a shriek  sounded  from 
the  slope  above  us.  Instantly  my  wife 
was  alert,  arms  flailing  as  she  struggled 
to  get  to  her  feet. 

“What  was  that?’’  she  asked. 

Now  I was  on  the  spot.  She  was  obvi- 
ously curious  and  anxious  to  charge  up 
the  mountain  to  investigate,  but  I had  to 
admit  that  I had  never  heard  such  an 
eerie  scream  before.  I thought  perhaps 
we  ought  to  wait  and  listen  for  a few 
moments.  The  sound  was  repeated  just 
as  a troop  of  Boy  Scouts  broke  into  view. 
Moving  with  deft  precision  and  consid- 
erable noise,  these  sons  of  the  wilder- 
ness were  making  their  way  toward 
Handsome  Lake  with  the  speed  and 
agility  known  only  to  youth. 

Safety  in  numbers 

My  heart  sank.  I had  been  counting 
on  a small  campfire,  a warm  meal,  and 
complete  isolation  at  our  overnight. 
Somehow,  Mickey  seemed  cheerful  at 
the  prospect  of  sharing  our  campsite. 
She  mumbled  something  about  safety  in 
numbers  and  bears — I didn’t  quite  catch 
it  all. 

I thought  it  best  that  we  move  on,  and 
we  completed  our  journey  to  Handsome 
Lake  in  what  I maintained  to  be  a burst 
of  energy  derived  from  a judicious  in- 
gestion of  granola  and  beef  jerky.  My 
wife,  however,  still  refers  (jokingly,  of 
course)  to  that  portion  of  our  adventure 
as  a forced  march.  Whatever  the  case, 
no  Boy  Scout  was  going  to  outdistance 
us! 

Handsome  Lake,  true  to  its  name,  is  a 
shady,  grassy,  quiet  cove  off  the  main 
reservoir.  After  selecting  a site,  I began 
pitching  our  tent.  Anticipating  ques- 
tions about  proper  camping  procedures 
but  receiving  none,  I looked  around  to 
find  that  Mickey  had  fallen  asleep  on  a 
picnic  table.  Could  this  be  the  same  girl 
who  had  expressed  concern  about  wild 
animals  making  it  impossible  to  rest? 
She  was  taking  to  all  this  like  a duck  to 
water.  Anyone  could  see  that. 

Shortly  after  our  dinner  of  freeze- 
dried  bean  soup,  the  weather  soured. 
From  our  vantage  point  inside  the  tent, 
we  watched  the  dark  clouds  break  over 
the  mountains  to  the  north  and  descend 
down  the  valley.  A flash  of  white  light,  a 
sharp  snapping  sound,  a deafening 
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boom  and  the  peculiar  smell  of  ozone 
signaled  the  arrival  of  the  storm.  Sheets 
of  water  pelted  the  tent;  the  wind  fought 
to  tear  the  fly  from  its  moorings;  stream- 
ers of  electricity  danced  through  the 
blackened  sky.  It  was  all  very  exciting 
and  I could  tell  from  the  way  Mickey 
gripped  the  tent  frame  until  her  knuck- 
les whitened  that  she  was  enjoying  it  to 
the  fullest.  She  was  literally  trembling 
with  joy,  although  the  lightning  im- 
parted a gray  pallor  to  her  face.  I had 
moved  our  packs  inside  the  tent  with  us 
and  was  worried  whether  Mick  would 
find  it  uncomfortable  sleeping  while 
crowded  by  two  aluminum  pack  frames, 
but  when  I asked  her  about  it,  her  si- 
lence told  me  she  must  have  fallen 
asleep  already.  This  was  odd,  too,  be- 
cause the  storm  kept  me  awake  for  some 
time. 

Dawn  found  the  storm  over,  with  only 
dripping  leaves  as  a reminder.  I had 
slipped  out  of  the  tent  to  prepare  a 
breakfast  fire,  but  dry  wood  was  scarce 
and  it  was  taking  longer  than  antici- 
pated. Suddenly  a moan  erupted  from 
the  tent. 

“I’m  paralyzed!  ” Mick  screamed  at 
the  top  of  her  voice. 

“Nonsense.  You’re  just  a bit  stiff,  ” I 
replied.  “It  will  work  itself  right  out  as 
soon  as  you  get  up  and  around.  ” 


“How  am  I ever  going  to  climb  the 
trail  to  the  car?”  Her  tone  indicated 
there  could  be  no  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem. 

“That’s  no  problem,”  I said.  “Yester- 
day we  hiked  downhill  all  day.  Today  is 
uphill.  ” 

“So  what?” 

“You  use  a whole  different  set  of  mus- 
cles. The  tired  ones  can  rest.” 

Chili  for  Breakfast 

I must  say  she  did  not  look  convinced 
but  she  did  move  with  silent  determina- 
tion through  breakfast,  camp  cleanup, 
and  repacking.  I had  made  chili  and  hot 
cocoa  for  breakfast,  and,  to  show  her 
appreciation,  Mickey  allowed  me  to  eat 
her  portion  of  chili  since  she  knows  it  is 
my  favorite  and  we  don  t often  have  it  for 
breakfast  at  home.  I was  so  delighted 
that  I thought  it  only  fair  that  1 carry  the 
tent  on  the  return  trip. 

As  we  started  up  the  trail,  I reminded 
her  of  the  fun  and  adventure  we  had 
enjoyed.  “When  do  you  want  to  go 
again?”  I asked. 

“When  pink  owls  fly  around  in  the 
daytime.  ” 

Silly  girl.  I could  see  I was  going  to 
have  to  introduce  her  to  birdwatching.  I 
thought  even  city  girls  knew  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  a pink  owl. 


Leave  ’Em  Alone 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  is  renewing  its  annual  plea  to  persons 
sympathetic  to  wildlife  to  leave  wild  “youngsters”  in  their  natural  habitat,  and  not  to 
encourage  or  entice  wildlife  to  congregate  in  areas  where  the  creatures  become 
obnoxious.  With  many  young  birds  and  animals  in  the  field  and  forest  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  persons  finding  the  tiny  creatures  may  innocently  believe  the  animals  have 
been  deserted  or  “orphaned.”  Such  is  rarely  the  case.  Usually  the  parents, 
frightened  by  the  approach  of  humans,  have  taken  cover  a short  distance  away. 
They  will  return  to  the  care  of  their  offspring  as  soon  as  they  are  left  alone.  Human 
sympathies  are  understandably  with  young  rabbits,  birds,  fawn  deer,  etc.  Annually, 
district  game  proteotors  are  plagued  with  “orphaned”  wildlife  which  would  have  lived 
normal  lives  had  they  been  left  in  the  field  or  forest. 

Of  equal  concern  are  animals  which  are  fed  or  otherwise  attracted  to  particular 
locations,  usually  to  be  viewed  by  humans.  Special  problems  are  created  by  those 
who  feed  bears,  inducing  the  cute,  cuddly  creatures  to  come  to  or  remain  in  a certain 
area.  Later,  these  animals  become  a nuisance,  constantly  showing  up  for  handouts, 
upsetting  garbage  cans,  roaming  through  towns,  climbing  trees,  frightening  resi- 
dents, etc.  Then  game  protectors  are  called  on  to  trap  and  relocate  the  nuisance 
bears,  which  often  return  quickly  to  repeat  their  upsetting  and  sometimes  dangerous 
pranks. 
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HUNTING  WAS  SHEILA’S  “whole  life,”  but  I knew  nothing  about  it.  Nevertheless,  I did  want  to 
explore  the  woods. 


Hello,  Pennsylvania! 

By  Sandra  Van  Vlymen 


T WILL  BE  a day  you  11  never 

X forget,”  chirjjed  my  sister,  as  we 
donned  our  last  layer  of  clothing  for  our 
trek  in  the  woods. 

I was  tilled  with  awe  at  the  splendor  of 
the  October  mountains. 

I had  left  the  endless  maze  of 
Chicago  s expressways,  cloverleafs,  and 
tollbooths  to  come  to  Pennsylvania  for  a 
get-away  weekend.  It  was  fall  back 
there,  too,  but  no  one  had  informed  the 
trees  that  they  were  to  do  anything  spe- 
cial, so  in  unison  they  turned  their 
leaves  a dull  yellow-brown  and  dropped 
them  to  the  ground  in  total  indifference. 

Sheila  had  written  of  these  moun- 
tains, of  their  beauty,  and  of  her  many 
experiences  in  them.  Not  that  I believed 
her  stories  about  killing  deer  with  a bow 
and  arrow  or  tracking  bear.  Everyone 
knows  any  sane  woman  would  climb  the 
nearest  tree  at  first  sight  of  a bear.  While 
hunting  was  Sheila  s “whole  life,”  I 
knew  nothing  about  it.  But  I did  want  to 
explore  the  woods. 


We  packed  lunches  and  stuffed  them 
in  our  various  pockets — my  first  clue 
that  this  was  not  going  to  be  a short  walk. 
The  jeep  ride  up  the  dusty  road  was  a 
choking  experience.  I was  beginning  to 
have  my  doubts. 

As  we  arrived  at  the  “going  in”  spot, 
she  said,  “You  can  start  while  I lock  up  if 
you  want.” 

My  excitement  returned  as  I looked 
for  a sign — the  kind  shaped  like  an  arrow 
that  reads  TRAIL  A,  and  gives  its 
length.  They  were  in  all  the  forest  pre- 
serves back  home,  but  I soon  learned 
that  here  you  make  your  own  trail.  I 
wondered  if  this  was  going  to  be  as  rest- 
ful as  I had  anticipated. 

Sheila  was  as  anxious  as  I to  get  into 
the  woods.  She  was  always  ready  to  go 
in,  but  today  she  had  a special  reason. 
She  had  a new  turkey  call  she  couldn’t 
wait  to  try.  It  looked  like  a piece  of  chalk 
and  a little  wooden  box  to  me.  I doubted 
that  it  could  ever  call  a turkey. 

I was  disappointed  at  the  quick  pace 
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at  which  we  moved  through  the  woods.  I 
had  wanted  to  take  it  all  in  slowlv  and 
sensuously,  but  walking  behind  Sheila, 
I was  much  too  busy  dodging  the 
branches  she  sent  flying.  VVe  continued 
for  what  seemed  like  miles — up  and 
down,  over  and  then  up  again.  I could 
feel  the  fat  dropping  off  me  in  lumps. 
Maybe  she  wanted  to  lose  weight,  but  at 
five-foot-six  and  ninety-five  pounds,  I 
couldn’t  afford  it.  We’d  been  walking  for 
hours,  and  I was  getting  hungrv'. 

“Let’s  rest  awhile  and  have  a bite,  ” I 
said.  “It’s  beautiful  here.  ” 

“We  have  to  go  where  the  turkeys 
are,  ” she  insisted. 

How  Know? 

How  does  anyone  know  where  tur- 
keys live,  or  eat  or  take  their  walks?  I 
speculated  as  to  whether  Sheila  even 
knew  where  we  were,  much  less  the 
turkeys.  Did  she  really  believe  a turkey 
was  going  to  come  if  she  rattled  chalk 
around  in  a box? 

Suddenly  she  stopped  and  didn’t 
move. 

What  was  wrong?  A snake,  a bear? 
Why  didn’t  she  tell  me  so  I could  be 
scared  too! 

“We’re  here,  ” she  whispered. 

This  spot  was  obviously  special,  a 
place  she  d been  to  many  times. 

I was  agreeable.  I found  a spot 
cushioned  with  moss  and  lay  down,  plac- 
ing my  head  on  a log  covered  with  little 
mushrooms. 

Now  to  enjoy,  I thought,  and  I began 
to  absorb  the  woods. 

This  was  my  first  experience  with  au,- 
tumn  in  a place  such  as  this.  I breathed 
in  every'  bit  of  it — the  smell,  so  crisp  and 
dry',  so  unsweet — the  quietness,  accen- 
tuated by  the  persistent  flowing  of  the 
creek — the  wind  that  rustled  the  leaves 
in  the  treetops,  but  left  us 
untouched — even  the  feel  of  the  moss 
and  log  on  which  I lay. 

I love  this  place,  I thought.  I wish  I 
could  bring  my  home  from  Chicago  and 
set  it  down  right  here.  Chicago — it 
seems  so  unreal  right  now,  the  traffic, 
the  noise,  clacking  typewriters,  people 
rushing  everywhere.  It  doesn’t  exist,  it 
just  doesn’t  exist. 

“They’re  close  by,”  Sheila  broke  into 
my  thoughts.  “I  know  they’re  here.  ” 


She  retrieved  her  “turkey  call  ” from 
her  pocket.  It  was  her  first  attempt  at 
calling  and  she  was  visibly  nervous.  She 
began  scraping  the  chalk  across  the  open 
end  of  the  box  . . . SCREEECH  . . . 
SCREEECH  . . . Everything  within 
fifty  feet  ran  for  cover. 

'ifou’ve  got  to  be  kidding,  I thought. 
Any  turkey  that  falls  for  that  needs  an 
analyst! 

She  continued  scraping,  and  the 
sounds  that  emanated  were  terrify  ing.  A 
panicked  squirrel  swirled  around  in  the 
leaves  and  scampered  up  a tree. 

“Eve  got  to  perfect  it  a little,”  she 
said. 

I said  nothing,  but  decided  we  would 
be  there  for  a while.  I was  right.  We  sat 
for  almost  two  hours,  while  she  worked 
relentlessly  at  luring  in  a “gobbler”  as 
she  called  it. 

Why  does  she  sit  here  so  long  and  so 
still,  I wondered.  Back  in  Illinois,  I 
could  take  her  to  a turkey  farm  where 
she  could  see  thousands  at  one  time,  and 
without  so  much  work.  She  acts  as  if 
she’d  be  content  to  sit  here  a week  with- 


SHEILA  SIGNALED  me  to  be  quiet.  Ahead  of 
us  was  a deer.  It  had  been  feeding,  but  as  we 
stopped  it  raised  its  long  neck  with  a jerk  and 
looked  our  way  with  huge  round  eyes.  Then  it 
ran  gracefully  off  through  the  woods. 
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out  moving  and  be  ted  intravenously 
just  to  see  a single  turkey! 

"They  re  coming!  ” Sheila  was  excited. 
"They’re  answering!” 

She  was  shaking  now,  her  work  slow 
and  deliberate. 

" They  re  just  beyond  those  tall 
weeds.  Look,  see  the  grass  moving,”  she 
whispered. 


“CANT  YOU  CALL  them  back?”  I asked,  after 
my  movement  scared  the  turkeys.  Sheila 
looked  like  she  wanted  to  cry.  Then,  forgiv- 
ingly, she  agreed  that  we  should  eat  lunch 
before  moving  along. 


I couldn’t  really  notice  anything,  and 
I was  hungry  as  well  as  tired  from  having 
to  sit  still  and  quiet  for  so  long.  I wanted 
to  move  on,  but  I knew  Sheila  wasn’t 
about  to  leave  now.  I decided  to  eat  my 
lunch  while  she  had  her  love  affair  with 
her  gobbler.  I had  begun  opening  the 
cellophane  on  my  cupcake  when  I heard 
a crashing  sound  in  the  weeds.  My  heart 
leaped  as  I watched  three  large  birds 
flap  their  way  out  of  the  weeds  and  off 
into  the  woods  again.  They  were  beauti- 
ful, and  I found  myself  excited  at  seeing 
them;  but  the  look  on  Sheila’s  face  as  she 
turned  to  me  was  unmistakeable — 
whatever  had  happened,  I had  done  it! 

“How  could  you  do  that?  ” she  an- 


guished. “Do  you  realize  what  you’ve 
done?” 

I had  committed  the  hunters’  unpar- 
donable sin — I had  moved.  One  hour 
and  forty-five  minutes  of  enticing  in  the 
gobblers  had  ended  in  the  portion  of  a 
second  it  took  me  to  unwrap  my  cup- 
cake. 

“Can’t  you  call  them  back?”  I asked. 

She  looked  like  she  wanted  to  cry. 

Forgivingly,  Sheila  consented  that  we 
eat  lunch  before  we  move  along.  We 
finished  all  we  had  and  talked  for  a 
while.  It  was  nice,  the  quiet  interrupted 
only  by  an  occasional  faraway  noise  that 
enhanced  the  mood. 

“Now”  she  said,  “we  re  going  to  my 
bear  spot.” 

Sense  of  Humor 

I was  relieved  that  her  sense  of  humor 
had  returned  and  she  was  making  jokes. 

"It  s over  this  way,”  she  said. 

My  hair  bristled — she  wasn’t  kidding. 

" Sheila,  ” I blurted,  ‘‘you’re  five  foot 
two  and  a lady.  You  can’t  seriously  mean 
you  want  to  tangle  with  a bear!’ 

"All  I want  to  do  is  shoot  one  come 
bear  season,  ” she  said.  “It’s  easier  than 
getting  a turkey.  ” 

“Sure  it  is,’  I thought.  “Just  how 
naive  does  she  think  I am?” 

I tried  to  imagine  what  sort  of  device 
she  was  going  to  use  to  call  the  bear  and 
how  it  would  sound. 

Suddenly,  she  stopped  and  raised  her 
hand.  This,  I had  come  to  learn,  was  a 
woodsman’s  way  of  saying,  “Be  quiet 
and  be  still.  ” Ahead  and  to  our  right  was 
a deer.  It  had  been  feeding,  but  as  we 
stopped  it  raised  its  long  neck  with  a 
jerk,  looked  our  way  with  huge  round 
eyes,  then  ran  gracefully  off  through  the 
woods. 

Before  Sheila  had  a chance  to  accuse 
me,  I insisted,  “I  didn’t  make  a sound.  I 
didn’t  even  breathe.  ” 

“It  was  your  scent,”  she  said. 

“I  can’t  do  anything  right,  ” I replied. 

We  arrived  at  the  bear  spot  and 
seated  ourselves  on  a log.  It  was  similar 
to  the  turkey  spot,  but  here  pine  trees 
had  spread  needles  and  cones  all 
around.  The  smell  was  different,  but 
equally  pleasant.  I put  a few  pinecones 
in  my  pocket  and  made  myseff  comfort- 
able against  a tree. 
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“The  last  time  I was  here,  ” she  said,  “I 
saw  the  bear  run  across  that  ridge.  I 
hope  to  see  him  often  and  learn  his 
habits  before  bear  season. 

I watched  her  as  she  sat  waiting.  She 
almost  seemed  to  go  into  a trance.  I 
wondered  what  made  a hunter  sit  for 
hours,  especially  in  cold  and  snow.  I 
always  had  taken  it  for  granted  that 
people  hunted  just  to  get  meat  for  the 
freezer,  but  I was  beginning  to  think  it 
was  more  than  that.  I remembered  the 
twinge  of  excitement  I had  felt  as  the 
turkeys  flew  over  head  and  the  deer  had 
paused  in  its  browsing.  I had  to  admit, 
there  was  something  exhilarating  about 
watching  these  animals  in  their  natural 
habitat. 

I didn’t  really  believe  we  would  see  a 
bear,  but  then  I hadn’t  believed  she 
would  be  able  to  call  in  a turkey  either.  I 
began  to  pick  out  my  tree.  I was  scared. 
We  had  no  gun.  What  would  we  do  it  a 
bear  did  come  after  us? 

I sent  up  a quick  but  earnest  prayer, 
“Please,  Lord,  let  the  bear  stay  home 
today.  The  turkeys  were  exciting  and 
the  deer  was  breathtaking,  but,  please, 
not  a bear!  ” 

“When  I get  this  bear,  ” Sheila  inter- 
rupted, “I’m  going  to  have  him  mounted 
and  hang  him  in  my  living  room.” 

“Great,  ” I muttered.  “Then  you  can 
tell  everyone.  This  is  the  bear  that  ate 
my  sister!’  ” 

How  could  a housewife  like  Sheila  sit 
here  and  calmly  plan  to  shoot  a bear?  It 
seemed  so  run-of-the-mill  for  her.  I 
chuckled  at  what  my  friends  in  Chicago 
would  do  if  one  day  I casually  an- 
nounced I was  going  out  to  shoot  a bear. 

"What  do  we  do  if  he  chases  us?  ” I 
asked. 

“That  probably  won’t  happen,”  she 
said.  “But  if  it  should,  just  remember 
not  to  climb  a big  tree  because  he  11 
come  right  up  after  you.  Climb  a small 
sapling  that  he  can’t  get  his  claws  into.  ” 


I chose  a new  tree.  No  one  at  the 
office  will  ever  believe  this,  I thought. 

“You  know,  Sandy,  ” she  said,  “you 
won’t  believe  this,  but  I actually  prayed 
that  I’d  get  my  bear  this  year.  It’s  that 
important  to  me.  I pray  1 11  get  to  see 
him  todav.  ” 

I wondered  which  one  of  us  was  in 
God’s  graces.  It  must  have  been  me  be- 
cause we  never  did  see  one,  though  we 
sat  a long  while. 

“We’d  better  head  back,  ” she  said. 
"It’s  starting  to  get  dark.” 

Even  Leaving  Exhilarating 

Even  leaving  the  woods  proved 
exhilarating.  They  became  even  more 
still  as  dusk  and  its  coolness  set  in.  I 
ignored  Sheila’s  invitation  to  return  in 
the  summer  and  join  the  huge  rattle- 
snake hunt  everyone  allegedly  took  part 
in.  Instead,  I concentrated  on  the  things 
my  eyes  had  not  been  trained  to  see  on 
the  way  in.  Emerging  from  the  woods,  I 
felt  satisfied  and  mlfilled  in  spite  of  my 
tiredness  and  hunger.  As  we  bumped 
along  the  dirt  road  that  led  to  home  and 
supper,  I knew  this  day  was  indelible.  I 
will  never  be  a hunter  like  my  sister,  but 
my  curiosity  had  been  aroused,  and  I 
understood  a little  more  about  what 
motivated  her.  I loved  this  mountain 
and  all  I had  seen  on  it.  It  had  been  all  I 
expected  and  more. 

It’s  a whole  different  world,  I 
thought. 

I left  Pennsylvania  the  next  morning, 
obediently  pointing  my  car  back  toward 
Chicago.  As  I traveled,  even  the 
Turnpike  was  lined  with  mountains.  As  I 
looked  at  them  for  the  last  time,  a warm 
and  appreciative  feeling  swept  over  me. 
I realized  I had  added  a new  realm  of 
experience  to  my  life.  As  I crossed  the 
state  line,  I attempted  to  whisper  a 
goodbye  to  the  mountains,  but  all  that 
would  come  out  was,  T 11  be  back, 
Pennsylvania,  I’ll  be  back.  ” 
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Even  One  Is  Too  Many 


By  Dimitri 

CRISP  COLORFUL  fall  mornings 
and  frigid  white  winter  days — 
these  are  my  favorite  times  afield,  if  you 
are  like  me,  when  the  thermometer 
makes  that  first  big  drop  and  the  morn- 
ings are  white  with  frost,  your  mind 
turns  to  hunting.  That  old  urge  stirs 
deep  inside  and  you  begin  stealing  fur- 


G.  Zaimes 

tive  glances  at  your  gun  cabinet.  At 
breakfast,  you  casually  ask  your  wife  if 
she  has  seen  your  old  canvas  pants  with 
the  tear  in  the  knee.  Without  turning 
her  head  she  coolly  informs  you  that  she 
repaired  them  last  year  and  that  you  will 
probably  find  them  in  that  pile  of  junk  in 
your  den.  The  next  step  in  your  pre- 
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season  ritual  will  be  to  stop  in  at  the  loeal 
sporting  goods  store  to  purchase  your 
license  and  of  course  spend  at  least  an 
hour  shooting  the  breeze  with  anyone 
who  will  shoot  back.  You  do  all  these 
things  and  more  because,  as  long  as  you 
can  remember,  hunting  season  and 
good  times  have  been  synonymous. 

It  is  quite  human  for  most  of  us  to 
remember  vividly  the  good  times  in  our 
lives,  especially  those  involving  our 
favorite  sport  of  hunting.  It  is  also 
human  for  us  to  become  vague  and  even 
totally  to  forget  those  not-too-pleasant 
and  possibly  even  tragic  experiences 
we’ve  had  aJField.  It  is  those  black  mo- 
ments that  I wish  to  refresh  in  your 
minds,  my  sole  purpose  being  to  pro- 
mote hunter  safety. 

Though  I consider  myself  a safe 
hunter,  and  am  a hunter  safety  instruc- 
tor, I have  two  black  memories  that  will 
live  with  me  all  of  my  life. 

The  first  sinister  flashback  takes  place 
on  an  island  in  the  Lehigh  River  when  I 
was  12.  My  father  and  I were  hunting 
ducks  from  a blind  at  the  upstream  tip  of 
the  island.  Having  had  no  luck  in  the 
early  hours,  we  decided  to  work  our  way 
down  the  island  to  a small  pond  at  its 
center.  The  underbrush  was  quite 
dense  and  we  had  to  walk  single  file  on 
the  narrow  trail,  with  my  father  leading 
off.  Suddenly  a big  rabbit  jumped  up, 
crossed  in  front  of  us  and  went  like  a 
streak  through  the  dense  brush  along 
the  edge  of  the  trail  and  in  front  of  Dad. 
For  lack  of  a clear  shot,  he  didn’t  shoot. 
With  the  careless  excitement  of  youth,  I 
stepped  to  the  right  and  fired  past  my 
father  at  the  disappearing  cottontail.  I 
spent  the  next  hour  withering  under  my 
father’s  blistering  wrath  as  he  explained 
the  mortal  danger  I had  put  him  in.  A 
black  memory,  yes,  but  a lesson  I’ll 
never  forget. 

My  father  always  has  been,  and  I have 
certainly  become,  a fanatic  on  firearms 
safety.  Fanatic  may  seem  a bit  over- 
board but  I mean  it.  When  it  comes  to 
gun  safety,  there  is  no  room  for  error,  no 
excuse  for  sloppiness,  and  no  time  for 
discussion.  A split  second’s  violation  of 
the  rules  of  gun  safety  is  all  the  time 
needed  for  a tragic,  even  fatal  occur- 
ence. You’ll  notice  I didn’t  say  accident. 
Accidents  are  unavoidable  happenings 


brought  on  by  forces  beyond  our  con- 
trol. If  you  practice  proper  gun  safety  to 
the  letter,  you  are  totally  in  control,  and 
that  is  a fact.  In  every  reported  case  of  a 
firearms  "accident”  in  Pennsylvania — or 
anywhere  else,  for  that  matter — 
someone  involved  did  not  practice  total 
firearms  safety.  Think  about  it.  Even  a 
loaded  gun  with  a faulty  safety,  when 
accidentally  discharged,  will  not  harm  a 
soul,  if  the  muzzle  is  always  pointed  in  a 
safe  direction.  That’s  the  primary  gun 
safety  rule. 

Second  Scary  Incident 

If  we  allow  ourselves  to  lapse  in  our 
practice  of  gun  safety  just  once,  it  will  be 
once  too  much.  To  make  this  point,  I 
would  like  to  relate  my  second  very 
scary  incident. 

While  deer  hunting  on  a friend’s  farm 
several  years  ago,  we  stopped  at  his 
house  and  were  drinking  coffee  while  he 
prepared  to  join  us.  While  we  waited  for 
him,  two  other  hunters  stopped  by  and, 
unknown  to  us,  leaned  their  loaded 
rifles  outside  the  door.  After  a half-hour 
of  shooting  the  breeze,  I stepped  out  on 
the  porch  to  get  some  air.  What  I saw 
was  enough  to  make  me  sick.  The 
farmer’s  two  7-year-old  nephews  were 
standing  face  to  face,  each  holding  a 
Model  94  Winchester  belonging  to  the 
two  late  arrivals.  Cowboy  style,  the  kids 
were  working  the  levers  of  the 
carbines — ejecting  the  cartridges  while 
pointing  the  guns  straight  at  one 
another. 

My  mouth  went  dry,  my  palms  were 
suddenly  cold  and  wet.  Somehow  I 
managed  to  call  the  boys’  names.  They 
looked  at  me  and  I told  them  in  a mighty 
shaky  voice  to  stop  moving  and  point  the 
uns  at  the  ground.  Fortunatelv,  both 
oys  listened.  Slowly  I moved  forward 
and  took  the  guns  from  their  hands. 
When  I went  back  inside  I must  have 
been  as  white  as  a ghost  because 
everyone  asked  what  was  wrong.  I told 
them.  Needless  to  say,  they  were  upset. 
Those  two  little  boys  are  grown  now, 
they  both  hunt,  and  I’m  proud  to  say 
that  I gave  them  their  hunter  safety 
course.  I’m  also  very  happy  they  were 
around  to  take  it. 

Our  stupid  mistakes  are  not  the  only 
things  that  can  spoil  a hunt.  You  could 
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CARRYING  A SMALL  flashlight  when  moving 
through  the  woods  before  sunrise  or  after 
sunset  is  an  excellent  way  to  make  your  pre- 
sence known  to  other  hunters. 

he  the  safest  hunter  in  the  world,  hut  if 
you  don  t watch  out  for  the  other  guy, 
you  could  he  in  for  trouble.  I like  to  call 
this  practice  “defensive  hunting.”  It’s 
like  defensive  driving — you  constantly 
look  out  for  the  other  guy  and  try  to  stay 
out  of  his  way. 

Every  year  somebody  gets  shot  at  be- 
cause some  fool  thought  he  was  a deer. 
Your  best  defense  against  this  is  to  wear 
fluorescent  orange.  Fluorescent  orange 
is  a great  color.  It  is  unlike  any  other 
color  found  in  the  woods,  and  it  is  visible 
at  great  distances  even  in  the  half  light  of 
morning  and  evening.  If  another  hunter 
is  not  looking  at  you  but  at  a deer,  and 
you  are  part  of  the  scenery  behind  that 
deer,  in  all  likelihood  the  hunter  will  see 
your  fluorescent  orange  and  not  shoot.  A 


fluorescent  orange  hat  is  possibly  the 
best  single  garment  you  can  wear.  It  is 
visible  from  all  directions  and  it  is  on  the 
highest  part  of  your  body,  so  is  not  likely 
to  be  hidden  by  thick  brush  or  grass. 

Another  means  of  making  your  pre-  j 
sence  known  to  other  hunters  is  carry  a j 
small  flashlight  when  moving  through  | 
the  woods  before  sunrise  or  after  sunset,  j 
You  never  know  when  some  idiot  is  | 
going  to  jump  the  gun  in  that  early  light  i 
or  stretch  his  luck  just  after  sundown.  ' 

Granted,  you  can’t  go  through  the  j 
woods  in  a sweat  over  all  the  other  hunt- 
ers out  there,  but  you  can  do  something 
about  the  knuckleheads  you  do  know.  If 
you  overhear  someone  say  he  had  a few 
sound  shots,  (shooting  at  a noise  in  the 
bushes  and  then  checking  to  see  if  any- 
thing is  dead),  find  out  where  that  guy  is 
hunting  and  you  go  somewhere  else.  If 
you  have  an  unsafe  hunting  companion, 
tell  him  you  like  his  company  but  if  he 
can’t  or  won’t  change  his  ways  you  will  | 
just  have  to  find  a new  partner.  What- 
ever the  outcome,  you  will  both  be  bet- 
ter off. 

Needless  to  say,  controlled  sub- 
stances and  firearms  don’t  mix,  and  any- 
body who  thinks  they  do  is  only  fooling 
himself 

One  other  thing.  When  you  witness 
safety  and/or  Game  Law  violations,  re- 
port them  immediately  to  a game  pro- 
tector. This  is  the  principle  behind  the 
Game  Gommission’s  SPORT  program 
(Sportsmen  Policing  Our  Ranks  To- 
gether). This  defensive  move  helps 
weed  out  the  unsafe,  undesirable  and 
unsportsmanlike  slobs  who  are  a hazard 
to  all  safe  hunters,  landowners,  and 
other  sportsmen. 

Pennsylvania  has  an  extremely  low 
rate  of  hunting  accidents — something 
we  can  be  proud  of — yet  we  have  to 
work  to  lower  it  even  more.  So  long  as 
there  are  any  accidents  at  all,  the  job 
isn’t  done. 


Nightwings 

Many  birds  choose  nighttime  for  traveling  during  migrations.  Not  only  larger 
birds  such  as  Ganada  geese,  but  also  smaller  ones  such  as  sparrows,  warblers  and 
shorebirds  fly  in  the  dark.  One  reason  might  be  that  night  flying  leaves  daytime  free 
for  feeding.  Migration  flights  use  up  lots  of  energy,  so  feeding  time  becomes 
especially  important. 
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WITHOUT  EVEN  BLINKING,  I moved  the  gun  upward,  ever  so  slowly.  The  movement  didn’t  go 
unnoticed,  but  apparently  he  thought  it  was  the  hen. 


MEMORIES 


By  Scott  L.  Steiner 


May  5,  1979,  Elk  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  hunt  had  already  been 
four  days  long  and  each  day  it  seemed 
my  turkey  hunting  partner  Ray  and  I 
would  crawl  out  of  his  van  a little  later 
than  the  day  before.  Although  every 
morning  but  one  produced  at  least  a 
gobble,  it  seemed  our  enthusiasm  was 
just  about  drained.  You  might  say  the 
cold  rain  that  fell  each  day  dampened 
our  spirits  as  well  as  most  of  our  gear. 
But  when  Roy  Greenlee  joined  us  for 
our  last  day’s  hunt,  his  presence  seemed 
to  rekindle  our  desire  to  bag  a gobbler. 

As  the  three  of  us  walked  out  the  main 
trail  it  was  only  a little  after  5 o’clock  and 
already  beginning  to  show  daylight.  No 
matter  how  hard  we  tried  to  get  up  ear- 
ly, we  were  always  a little  late.  Our 
clothes  were  heavy  from  the  previous 
day’s  hunting  in  the  rain,  and  beginning 


to  acquire  that  smell  peculiar  to  clothes 
that  have  been  on  the  same  body  too 
long.  As  we  neared  the  place  where  we 
planned  on  splitting  up,  I began  reflect- 
ing on  the  days  gone  by.  It  was  certainly 
nice  being  out  there  in  the  wild,  listen- 
ing to  gobbler  thunder  and  landing 
plenty  of  afternoon  trout;  nevertheless, 
I was  beginning  to  think  of  home.  A hot 
shower,  a good  meal,  and  sleeping  in  a 
real  bed  were  beginning  to  sound  like 
heaven. 

But  small  birds  were  chirping  and  the 
woods  was  coming  alive  with  all  sorts  of 
noises.  We  reached  the  end  of  the  trail 
and  stood  on  a rock  ledge  that  over- 
looked a huge  hollow.  We  had  just 
stopped  to  examine  a fresh  set  of  bear 
tracks  when  a pair  of  gobblers  sounded 
off  below  us.  We  decided  to  move 
nearer  to  the  closer  one,  then  separate 
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about  50  yards.  I was  going  to  be  the 
middle  man  and  do  the  calling.  If  the  old 
hoy  came  directly  to  the  call,  I would  get 
the  shooting.  If  he  approached  more 
cautiously  and  circled,  one  of  the  flank- 
ers should  get  the  shot.  The  plan 
worked  perfectly  except  for  the  shooting 
part.  Ray,  who  hunts  with  a bow,  had  a 
chance  but  missed.  After  a short  re- 
grouping and  a quick  look  at  the  time, 
we  decided  to  split  up. 

High  Up  on  the  Ridge 

I walked  about  a half-mile  through 
some  cuttings.  When  I stopped  to  pick 
my  way  through  the  next  obstacle,  I 
heard  him.  At  first  I wasn’t  even  sure  it 
was  a gobbler,  hut  after  he  vocalized  a 
second  and  third  time,  there  was  no 
doubt.  He  was  high  up  on  the  ridge  and 
quite  a distance  from  me.  I eased 
through  the  next  hundred  yards  of  brush 
and  then  stopped  to  listen.  When  he 
gobbled  again  I could  barely  hear  him. 
He  was  definitely  moving  out  the  ridge 
away  from  me. 

There  was  nothing  left  to  do  hut  run, 
and  run  I did.  I ran  up  along  a small 
creek  for  what  was  probably  a half-mile 
then  cut  up  over  the  mountain.  Now  and 
then  when  I stopped  to  catch  my  breath 
I could  hear  him  gobble.  I was  getting 
closer.  After  my  breathing  returned  to 
normal,  I slipped  in  my  mouth  call  and 
let  out  a series  of  soft  yelps.  From  out  of 
nowhere  came  a booming  gobble.  I 
dropped  to  my  knees  and  sat  tight 
against  a good  size  tree.  Again  I yelped 
and  he  answered  with  a double  gobble 
so  loud  I couldn’t  believe  I didn’t  see 
him.  I decided  to  wait  him  out  but  my 
patience  wore  thin  and  I yelped  another 
series  at  him.  Before  I could  finish  what 
I had  to  say,  he  was  answering  me  and 
he  was  so  close  I could  hear  him  walking 


in  the  leaves.  My  heart  was  beating 
wildly,  but  somehow  I managed  to  re- 
main calm.  Then  suddenly  he  stood 
there,  staring  coldly  into  my  eyes. 

My  shotgun  was  not  yet  shouldered 
because  I’d  been  afraid  he  would  see  the 
movement.  Now  I was  cursing  myself 
for  not  chancing  it.  We  both  were  mo- 
tionless, staring  into  one  another’s  eyes. 
The  duel  was  over;  for  a short  time  I 
convinced  him  I was  a hen  and  he  came 
right  to  me.  That  is  what  the  game  is  all 
about. 

Without  even  blinking,  I ever  so 
slightly  moved  the  gun  upward.  The 
movement  didn’t  go  unnoticed,  and  ap- 
parently he  thought  it  was  the  hen  he 
had  been  searching  for.  He  swelled  as  if 
to  strut,  and  I watched  as  if  by  magic  his 
head  changed  from  blue  to  red.  When 
he  stepped  behind  a tree,  the  Ithaca  slid 
smoothly  to  my  shoulder.  He  stepped 
out  and  I was  looking  at  him  down  the 
pipe.  In  less  than  a heartbeat,  my  trig- 
ger finger  squeezed  and  the  silence  was 
broken. 

It  was  good  to  win  one,  I thought,  as  I 
admired  my  trophy.  He  was  just  a jake 
with  a 4-inch  beard,  but  he  was  my  first 
spring  gobbler  and  I was  proud.  The 
hike  back  was  a long  one  but  I didn’t 
mind.  I chuckled,  thinking  how  on  the 
way  in  I’d  been  hoping  I would  see  no 
hunters,  and  now  I wished  I could 
stumble  into  fifty.  I saw  none. 

It  was  only  7:30  when  I reached  the 
road.  My  companions  returned  some 
four  hours  later,  amazed  to  learn  the 
shot  they  had  heard  was  mine.  After 
hearty  congratulations,  we  headed  for 
home.  Sadly  I realized  that  my  great 
experience  was  now  only  a memory.  But 
it  is  a memory  I will  cherish,  a memory  I 
will  relive  in  my  mind  a thousand  more 
times  in  the  years  to  come. 
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A SMALL  BROOK  TROUT  stream  guarded  tightly  by  alders  and 
willows  carried  us  into  the  swamp,  our  shotguns  across  our  legs. 


The  Fever  Never  Dies 

By  Dave  Wolf 


IT  HAD  BEEN  a casual  visit  by  a 
friend,  spiced  with  the  usual  talk 
between  hunters.  I had,  for  the 
umpteenth  time,  slid  the  rifles  and 
shotguns  from  their  standup  case, 
handed  each  and  every  one  to  Bill,  who 
commented,  “Quite  a pheasant  gun, 
comes  up  smooth,”  “Now  that’s  a deer 
gun  for  ya,”  or  whatever  comment 
deemed  necessary. 

These  and  other  pleasant  jestures 
had  strengthened  our  friendship,  for  he 
was  not  like  the  others,  the  ones  who 
had  yawned  as  I retold  a story  for  the 


third  time,  or  asked  if  they  had  seen  my 
222  for  the  fourth  time.  No,  Bill  en- 
dured all,  and  yes,  he  even  enjoyed  it, 
waiting  like  some  great  animal  of  prey 
to  reverse  the  procedure  when  I ar- 
rived at  his  home. 

“Remember,”  Bill  began  thought- 
fully, “the  time  we  went  for  woodies, 
way  out  behind  the  Gap?’’ 

“Yeah,  the  yellow  raft  and  that  dang 
swamp,  so  thick  with  tangle  a good  size 
mouse  would  have  a hard  time  crawling 
through,”  I added. 

“And  we  thought  we  were  good  wing 
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shots.  I bet  the  clearings  are  still  there, 
the  ones  we  opened  with  all  that 
number  6 shot.  And  how  many  ducks 
did  we  get — one?  ” 

I knew  it  was  too  late.  Bill,  in  his  late 
twenties,  rather  short  and  well  filled, 
was  now  rubbing  his  fingers  across  the 
stid)ble  of  a two-day  beard.  If  that 
wasn’t  warning  enough,  the  glaze  of  his 
eyes  was.  I could  tell  he  was  far  away, 
gun  swinging  at  a twisting  woodie. 
Yeah,  Bill  had  the  fever  all  right,  the 
fever  I knew  was  contagious.  . . . 

The  lights  sliced  through  the  night, 
finding  the  hardpan  dirt  snaking  be- 
tween the  mountains.  A yellow  raft 
bulged  on  the  rooftop,  held  securely  by 
nylon  rope.  Canvas  coats  were  strewn 
across  the  back  seat,  along  with  green 
and  yellow  plastic  shells,  shotguns,  and 
tu'o  boxes  of  decoys. 

“What  gun  did  ya  bring?”  I ques- 
tioned, knowing  the  answer  before  I 
asked,  but  needing  conversation  to 
maintain  consciousness. 

“The  16  double,”  he  said.  “You  know 
how  many  stores  I been  in  this  year  to 
find  a couple  boxes  of  shells?” 

“Everybody  but  you  knows  that  dang 
thing’s  obsolete,”  I chided. 

The  last  stretch  was  not  what  you 
would  call  improved  dirt,  for  erosion 
had  claimed  the  last  downhill  half-mile. 
But  I somehow  kept  the  station  wagon 
from  being  swallowed  by  the  crevices, 
and  we  pulled  onto  the  parking  area. 
Our  first  mission  would  be  to  set  out 
the  decoys.  That  s when  we  discovered 
we  had  forgotten  a flashlight. 

Reminiscent  of  George  Washington 
crossing  the  Delaware,  I held  the 
pumped-up  lantern  high  above  my 


head  while  Bill  paddled  to  where  we 
intended  to  set  our  spread.  Of  course, 
being  buddies  and  all,  I got  the 
privilege  of  paddling  back. 

Two  hours  of  sleep  in  a musty  smell- 
ing bag  isn’t  hardly  enough,  unless  the 
fever  is  real  bad,  which  it  was.  Unlike 
the  great  meals  derived  from  other 
scribes’  Coleman  stoves,  our  eggs  were 
burnt,  our  coffee  bitter.  But  substance 
breathes  life,  and  we  were  sustained. 

An  uprooted  tree  served  as  our  blind 
along  the  small  pond’s  edge.  The  chill 
of  the  night  air  dug  deeply  through  our 
down  and  wool,  as  the  mist  rose  from 
the  pond.  Four  mallards,  like  ghosts, 
greeted  us  at  dawn,  winging  hard  in  our 
direction.  We  waited  till  the  last  mo- 
ment and  rose  together,  as  the  birds 
flared.  Two  shots  from  my  over-and- 
under  20-gauge,  followed  quickly  by 
two  more  from  Bill’s  side-by-side, 
caused  not  the  removal  of  a feather. 

“I  see  we’ve  got  this  duck  huntin’ 
down  pat,  ” Bill  said,  sliding  two  more 
number  6s  into  the  tubes.  I didn’t 
comment. 

The  hardwoods  stood  out  in  contrast 
to  our  immediate  surroundings.  Full 
light  had  not  yet  touched  the  valley.  An 
hour  passed  without  another  sign  of  our 
quany,  although  at  one  time  a flock  of 
Canadas  flew  high  overhead,  appar- 
ently on  their  way  to  the  river.  Each  of 
us  hoped  they  would  spot  the  pond  and 
pay  us  a visit,  but  from  their  height  the 
pond  must  have  been  only  a minuscule 
spot,  not  at  all  inviting. 

“Let  s get  the  raft,”  I suggested,  “and 
head  for  the  swamp.” 

Journey  Began 

A small  brook  trout  stream  guarded 
tightly  by  alders  and  willows  would 
carry  us  into  the  swamp.  With  our 
shotguns  across  our  legs,  the  journey 
began . 

There  was  no  need  to  paddle.  We 
only  used  the  oars  at  times  to  steer.  The 
stream  was  beautiful,  and  when  we 
weren’t  ducking  the  overhanging  brush 
we  would  watch  brookies  dart  through 
the  clean  flow. 

A woodie  flushed  to  our  left,  grouse- 
like, twisting  his  way  through  the 
swamp.  The  20  spoke  only  once,  a 
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hope-and-a-prayer  attempt  that  did  not 
succeed. 

“Nice  shot,  ” Bill  chided.  “Want  to 
borrow  my  antiq^uated  16?” 

“Never  mind. 

The  stream  had  a nasty  habit  of  turn- 
ing into  a series  of  bogs,  making  us  get 
out  and  drag  the  raft  through  that 
tangle  until  the  stream  was  once  again 
found,  so  that  our  journey  could  con- 
tinue. 

“Ya  know,”  Bill  began,  never  lacking 
words,  “if  my  boss  asked  me  to  work 
this  hard.  I’d  quit,  without  a two-week 
notice.  ” 

A drake,  bright  with  plumage,  broke 
to  his  left.  Bill  swung  and  fired.  Some- 
where in  the  tangle  beyond  the  stream, 
the  duck  hit  the  swampy  earth. 

“Antiquated,  huh?  ” Bill  shouted  over 
his  shoulder,  already  out  of  the  raft  and 
running  to  the  spot.  He  was  on  the 
woodie  before  the  last  feather  drifted 
lazily  to  earth . 

“Ah,  nice  shot,  ” I gulped,  not  want- 
ing to  add  to  his  already  swelling  head. 

“Weren’t  bad,  was  it?”  he  said, 
climbing  back  into  the  raft  with  a stride 
comparable  to  a banty  rooster  in  a hen 
house. 

There  was  hardly  enough  room  in 
that  two-man  raft  to  begin  with,  and  I 
found  available  space  shrinking  rapidly 
due  to  the  shot. 

“Yeah,  this  old  16  serves  me  well. 
Too  bad  the  gun  writers  and  store  own- 
ers don’t  realize  the  potential  of  such  a 
fine  gun.  Maybe  if  you  scout  around 
some  of  the  antique  stores,  you  can  find 
yourself  one.  I really  hate  to  see  you  at 
such  a disadvantage  with  that  popgun  of 
yours.  ” 

Through  a straightaway  and  then  an 
S-turn,  through  more  bogs  and  the 
dragging  of  the  raft,  then  back  to  the 
watercourse  once  more.  Bill’s  constant 
jabber  kept  up.  Reminded  me  of  a 
bunch  of  small-town  women  with  the 
hottest  piece  of  gossip  to  come  down 
the  pike  in  years. 

Finally,  a hen  made  the  fatal  mistake 
. . . she  jumped  from  behind  the  bog 
on  my  left  and  flew  straight  as  an  arrow, 
directly  away.  The  recoil  of  the  20 
nudged  me  lightly  as  the  wings  col- 
lapsed in  midair.  I had  my  ducK,  and 
Bill  finally  fell  silent.  I located  the  hen 


quickly,  tucked  her  within  my  game 
pouch  and  walked  back,  waiting  to  hear 
the  golden  silence. 

“Don’t  care  what  you  shoot,  do  you?  ” 
Bill  said.  “A  hen!  Now  anybody  knows  a 
male  is  far  superior  to  that  old  hen  of 
yours.  See  the  pretty  colors  of  mine?  ” 
He  pulled  the  male  from  his  pouch. 
The  metallic  green,  purple  and  blue  col- 
ors, calmed  by  white  and  brownish  pur- 
ple, were  exceptional. 

“Can  I have  the  feathers  for  fly  tying, 

0 great  slayer  of  beautiful  things?  ” I 
questioned. 

Well,  Bill  couldn’t  stand  it  any 
longer,  and  laughter  echoed  through 
the  valley.  Tears  ran  down  dirty  faces 
and  smiles  broke  from  ear  to  ear. 

A tu'ig  lodged  in  the  stream  bottom, 
and  probably  sharpened  to  a point  by 
the  Red  Gods,  brought  the  laughter  to 
an  end.  A powerful  hiss  and  a boat  full 
of  water  dampened  the  humor.  Sud- 
denly in  water  up  to  our  navels.  Bill  and 

1 sat  looking  rather  inanely  at  one 
another,  both  too  stunned  to  move. 


A TWIG  SHARPENED  to  a point  by  the  Red 
Gods  brought  our  laughter  to  an  end.  Sud- 
denly we  were  in  water  up  to  our  navels,  look- 
ing inanely  at  each  other. 
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A TAX-DEDUCTIBLE  contribution  of  $5  or 
more  will  bring  you  the  decal  shown  above, 
an  embroidered  jacket  patch,  and  informa- 
tion on  the  Game  Commission's  new  pro- 
gram, “Working  Together  for  Wildlife,’’ 
whose  purpose  is  managing  all  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's mammals  and  birds,  not  just  game. 
Won’t  you  help?  Order  from  GAME  NEWS. 


“Well,  I guess  that  will  break  the 
fever,”  I finally  said,  shaking  the  water 
from  the  pockets  of  my  canvas  coat. 
“Wonder  how  far  into  this  swamp  we 
are.  You  know  we  re  gonna  have  to  walk 
out  of  here!” 

Bill  didn’t  answer.  He  was  wiping  his 
gun,  turning  his  pockets  upside  down 
and  shaking  himself  like  a duck- 
retrieving  Lab. 

We  sat  on  the  raft,  forcing  the  re- 
maining air  out,  slid  an  aluminum  oar 
through  the  ropes  and  argued  about 
who  would  carry  it  first,  both  visualizing 
the  steep  incline  to  the  railroad  grade 
which  would  then  parallel  the  stream 
and  offer  flat  ground. 

“May  I touch  your  gun?”  I asked  of 
Bill. 


“Sure,  here,”  he  replied. 

As  soon  as  I had  it  in  my  grasp,  I 
began  the  climb,  leaving  him  with  the 
chore  of  the  rtift. 

Bill,  of  course,  realized  he  had  been 
hoodwinked,  but  also  knew  that  all  was 
fair,  so  doubtless  was  wishing  he  had 
thought  of  the  move  first. 

Three  miles  is  a short  trip  by  water, 
but  a long  hike  with  the  weight  of  a 
deflated  raft  on  your  shoulders.  The  day 
was  fading  fast  and  our  hike  was  forced, 
leaving  me  only  a little  time  to  wonder 
just  where  we  would  have  been  without 
the  aid  of  that  stick. 

Half  an  eternity  later,  the  station 
wagon  came  into  view.  Then  our  aching 
bodies  were  loading  our  gear,  starting 
the  engine  and  finding  the  heater  but- 
ton. The  trip  home  was  in  silence, 
except,  of  course,  for  my  constant  chat- 
ter to  keep  Bill  awake.  “If  I’m  staying 
awake,  so  are  you,  ” I reminded  him. 

The  fever  was  now  entirely  gone. 
The  tired,  aching  muscles  would  stay 
on  for  days,  to  remind  us  of  the  trip. 
The  enthusiasm  no  longer  flamed.  Bill 
did  mention  that  the  raft  would  have  to 
be  repaired,  but  we  had  ducks  to  clean 
and  the  raft  could  wait  till  at  least 
tomorrow. 

Finally  at  home,  with  a blanket 
wrapped  around  me  and  a soft  bed 
beneath  me,  I closed  my  eyes,  only  to 
see  a yellow  raft  and  a twisting  woodie. 
It  was  then  I realized  the  fever  never 
dies,  it  only  lies  dormant  for  short 
periods  of  time. 

Unless  I miss  my  guess,  the  phone 
will  ring  tomorrow.  Pheasants  still  lie 
hidden  within  a stubble  of  straw- 
colored  corn. 

“Remember  last  year,  ” Bill  will  ask. 
“That  old  abandoned  farm  out  along 
that  country  road?” 


Editors,  Please  Note 

In  response  to  queries  about  reprinting  GAME  NEWS  material;  anything  written 
by  Game  Commission  personnel  (GAME  NEWS  staff  members,  game  protectors, 
biologists,  et  al,  and  “Conservation  News”  items)  may  be  used  without  written 
permission.  Such  items  can  be  identified  by  the  byline.  Credit  line  and  tear  sheets 
appreciated.  Re-use  of  freelance  material  requires  prior  approval. 
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From  That  First  Shot 

You’re  Committed! 

By  Gayle  Giza 


From  that  first  shot,  you’re  com- 
mitted. Committed  to  what?  Com- 
mitted to  not  taking  a shot  at  the  8-point 
that  runs  by  right  after  you’ve  shot  at  a 
spike,  even  though  you  feel  certain 
you’ve  missed.  Committed  to  following 
even  the  slimmest  lead  to  be  sure  your 
shot  was  a clean  miss  so  that  a wounded 
deer  isn’t  wasted.  Sooner  or  later,  every 
hunter  has  a “first  buck  ” that  he  loves  to 
talk  about.  I’m  no  different,  but  I think 
that  my  first  buck  was  pretty  special  for 
many  reasons. 

The  Blue  Jay  camp  at  Benner  Run  in 
Black  Moshannon  State  Forest  wel- 
comed four  hunters  for  the  1978  season. 
Well,  actually,  three  hunters  and  one 
11-year-old  boy  ver\'  anxious  to  learn 
the  ins  and  outs  of  whitetail  hunting. 
Mark  was,  of  course,  too  young  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  hunt,  but  he  was  hoping 
while  at  his  father’s  side  to  be  able  to 
learn  the  lay  of  the  land  and  a little  bit 
about  tracking. 

Wonderful  Breed 

My  father,  Murray  Copenhaver,  76, 
and  no  doubt  in  the  twilight  of  his  hunt- 
ing years,  was  there.  (He  should  be  tell- 
ing this  tale  because  no  one  spins  a yarn 
like  he  does.)  He  hadn’t  been  feeling 
well,  so  his  hunting  was  limited,  but  that 
didn’t  bother  him  too  much;  he  is  one  of 
that  wonderful  breed  who  loves  nature 
for  nature’s  sake.  He  would  rather  be  in 
the  woods  than  anywhere  else  I can 
think  of  He  hunts  with  an  old  30-06 
Model  95  Winchester  lever  action  that 
he  can  still  work  like  greased  lightning! 
He  also  totes  a 357  Magnum  revolver 
with  a scope. 

My  husband  Gene,  who  would  rather 
hunt  than  eat,  drove  for  us  that  year.  He 
already  had  shot  a beautiful  6-point  in 
archery  season.  I’d  been  hunting  about 
ten  years  and  had  bagged  seven  or  eight 
doe  but  had  never  had  the  wily  buck 
grace  my  sights.  I had  a new  gun,  and  I 
have  to  admit  I was  a bit  uneasy  about  it. 


Somehow,  the  old  gun  just  sort  of  fit  me. 
It  was  a lever  action  that,  more  than 
once,  cost  me  a shot  because  of  my  ina- 
bility to  work  the  lever  with  an\’  speed. 
So,  1978  found  me  carry  ing  a 243  pump 
with  a 2V2X  scope.  The  barrel  and  stock 
were  cut  down  to  fit  me,  and  it  is  a nice 
little  gun. 

As  many  a hunter  can  testify,  the 
weather  in  this  part  of  Centre  County 
can  be  brutal.  Although  not  bitter  cold, 
that  season  was  damp,  with  rain,  sleet, 
snow  and  a bone-chilling  wind  that  soon 
penetrated  even  the  warmest  gear.  We 
hunted  hard  the  first  four  days,  seeing 
quite  a fcvv  doe  and  many,  many  tracks. 
We  concentrated  our  hunt  on  “3-Point 
Ridge,’  so  called  because  my  husband 
shot  a 3-point  there  last  year,  the  first 
buck  taken  at  the  Blue  Jay.  The  signs — 
beds,  scrapes,  rubs — told  us  the  deer 
were  there,  even  though  we  glimpsed 
few.  The  laurel  is  extremely  thick  on  this 
part  of  the  ridge  and  one  can  imagine  the 
gray  shapes  as  they  slip  by,  unseen  by 
any  hunter. 

Early  Thursday  afternoon,  my  father 
and  I posted  while  Gene  put  on  a drive. 
Mark  was  walking  with  him,  and  as  we 
had  a couple  inches  of  snow  on  the 
ground,  it  was  a good  opportunity  for 
Mark  to  sharpen  his  tracking  skills.  The 
drive  produced  just  two  doe.  My  father 
decided  to  finish  out  the  afternoon 
watching  a crossing  near  camp.  It  had 
produced  seven  deer  to  date — all  doe. 


A recent  letter  from  Mrs.  Giza  tells 
us  that  her  father  Murray  Copen- 
haver, who  is  mentioned  in  this  story 
and  was  looking  forward  to  seeing  it 
in  the  magazine,  died  while  it  was  in 
preparation.  Our  sympathy  is  ex- 
tended to  Mrs.  Giza  and,  as  she  re- 
quested, her  story  is  published  in  her 
father’s  memory. 
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but  that  could  change  at  any  time. 

I decided  to  head  up  to  the  top  of  the 
ridge  and  watch  a clear-cut  area  that  the 
deer  seemed  to  run.  I found  a stand  of 
three  trees  which  would  help  break  up 
my  silhouette  as  well  as  protect  me  from 
the  wind.  About  250  yards  along  the 
edge  of  the  clear-cut,  I spotted  a deer 
feeding.  It  was  in  the  shadows,  and  even 
with  the  aid  of  my  scope  I was  unable  to 
determine  if  it  was  a buck  or  a doe. 

I returned  my  attention  to  the  task  at 
hand,  watching  the  edges  of  the  clear- 
cut.  Gene  and  Mark  had  given  me  a 
twenty-minute  start  to  climb  the 
perimeter  of  the  mouutain  before  be- 
giuuing  their  trek  up  through  the  cen- 
ter. They  picked  up  four  sets  of  fresh 
tracks.  Three  cut  off  to  the  left  and  one 
set  off  for  the  top  of  the  mountain.  They 
decided  to  follow  the  single  set  of  tracks. 
They  had  gone  only  a short  distance 
when  they  heard  five  shots  ring  out. 
"Hurr\'  ! It’s  Mom!”  called  Mark. 

‘Naw,  take  your  time.  Five  shots 
must  mean  a miss,  ” Gene  told  him, 
laughing. 

I can  t recall  whether  I heard  or  saw 
the  deer  off  to  my  left.  It  was  running, 
head  down,  and  as  I saw  the  sun  glint  off 
the  antlers  I realized  this  was  my  long- 
awaited  buck!  The  deer  was  headed  for 
the  clear-cut,  and  I knew  I would  have  a 
good  shot.  While  he  had  his  head  down, 
I brought  the  gun  into  position.  I was 
sure  he  hadn  t seen  me,  but  all  of  a 
sudden  he  stopped  and  looked  right  at 
me.  What  hadbappened?  Had  the  wind 
which  had  blown  so  fickle  all  week  sud- 
denly shifted,  letting  the  deer  scent  me? 

Going  to  Bolt 

I sensed  he  was  going  to  bolt,  and 
knew  it  was  shoot  now  or  forget  about 
this  buck.  All  this  raced  through  my 
mind  in  the  split  seeond  it  took  me  to 
squeeze  off  the  first  shot,  aiming  for  the 
vital  spot  directly  behind  the  shoulder. 
The  deer  took  several  steps  and  was 
partly  hidden  behind  some  trees.  I fired 
again,  and  the  deer  took  off  back  along 
the  top  of  the  ridge,  white  flag  waving!  I 
fired  again.  . .and  again.  . .and  again! 
The  deer  showed  no  signs  of  being  hit.  I 
was  shaking  so  badly,  I could  hardly  re- 
load. What  had  happened?  How  could  I 
have  missed?  Was  it  buck  fever? 


Noting  where  the  deer  had  been 
standing  when  I first  fired,  I decided  to 
check  there  for  signs  of  a hit.  Being  care- 
ful not  to  obliterate  any  tracks,  I found 
the  spot.  Tracks  and  nothing  else.  I 
moved  a few  steps,  and  there  it  was — a 
spray  of  hair.  The  deer  had  been  hit,  but 
there  was  uo  other  sign. 

My  husband  s tracking  ability  is 
keener  than  mine,  so  I gave  a shout.  No 
response.  It  was  4 p.m.  and  would  be 
dark  soon.  Again  being  careful  not  to 
foul  any  sign,  I began  tracking  the  deer. 
But  I soon  lost  the  trail  in  a maze  of 
tracks.  Frustrated,  I gave  Gene  another 
shout  and  sat  down  to  wait. 

Where  had  I gone  wrong?  I have  too 
much  respect  for  the  beautiful  whitetail 
uot  to  feel  saddened  when  one  falls,  but 
to  have  one  wounded,  by  me,  and  wan- 
dering on  the  mountain,  was  inexcusa- 
ble. I had  always  prided  myself  on  clean 
kills,  in  having  my  deer  drop  with  one 
shot. 

I was  stirred  from  these  soul- 
searching  thoughts  by  the  approach  of 
Mark  and  Gene.  We  quickly  reenacted 
the  story  of  my  buck.  Seeing  only  hair. 
Gene  thought  I might  have  onl\  ‘given 
the  deer  a haircut.’  I explained  to  Mark 
that,  although  we  felt  sure  the  deer 
wasn  t wounded,  we  were  obligated  to 
follow  the  tracks  to  make  certain.  Gene 
quickly  picked  up  the  trail,  and  after  a 
hundred  yards  or  so,  there  it  was — the 
first  drop  of  blood  in  the  snow. 

From  the  appearance  of  the  tracks. 
Gene  felt  it  was  a front  leg  hit  too  low  to 
be  fatal,  but  high  enough  to  do  damage. 
Later,  the  tracks  indicated  the  deer  was 
staggering.  Perhaps  it  was  hit  more  se- 
verely than  we  had  suspected.  About 
300  yards  from  where  the  first  shot  was 
fired  we  saw  the  deer  bedded  down.  A 
shot  to  the  neck  quickly  dispatched  the 
animal.  It  was  then  4;30  p.m. 

I had  mixed  feelings  as  I looked  at  the 
buck  lying  in  the  snow.  It  carried  full- 
curve  antlers  with  a fork  on  one  side, 
making  it  a respectable  3-point.  Most  of 
the  bucks  brought  in  from  this  area  had 
small  spikes.  I felt  a little  surge  of  pride. 
After  all,  this  was  my  first  buck — 
another  3-point  taken  on  3-Point  Ridge! 

After  dragging  the  deer  out  and  hav- 
ing it  admired  by  hunters  from  a 
neighboring  camp,  I began  to  feel  bet- 
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I FELT  A LITTLE  surge  of  pride  as  I looked  at 
the  deer — another  3-point  taken  on  3-Point 
Ridge.  It  was  my  first  buck,  and  my  husband 
and  father  were  proud  of  me. 

ter.  Of  course,  my  husband  and  father 
were  proud  of  me.  Both  had  shot  many 
bucks,  and  I m sure  they  were  remem- 
bering their  first.  My  husband  was  no 
doubt  finding  it  hard  to  believe  that  after 
ten  years  of  priming  and  teaching  I had 
finally  connected  with  a buck.  Mark  was 
feeling  plenty  pleased,  too,  as  he  had 


used  his  new  tracking  skills  and,  no 
doubt,  he  and  his  father  had  been  re- 
sponsible for  driving  the  deer  out  to  me. 

What  makes  this  deer  so  special? 
There  is  always  pride  in  the  first  buck 
taken,  but  there  was  more  to  it  than 
that.  It  will  be  a long  time  before  I forget 
the  look  of  pride  on  my  father’s  face. 
Also,  my  son  learned  a great  deal  about 
deer,  tracking  and,  more  importantly, 
death.  Nothing  teaches  the  death- 
producing  ability  of  a gun  as  much  as 
witnessing  it.  I’m  also  sure  that  Mark 
learned  the  importance  of  following  up 
each  and  every  shot. 

I know  that  I learned  some  very  im- 
portant lessons.  I learned  why  I hunt, 
and  I learned  that  to  be  human  is  to  be 
fallible.  No  hunter,  no  matter  how  con- 
scientious, can  be  positive  of  a clean 
one-shot  kill  every  time.  However,  if  he 
assumes  the  responsibility  for  his  ac- 
tions and  follows  the  wounded  animal  to 
the  best  of  his  ability,  he  can  still  have 
respect  for  himself  as  a hunter.  From 
that  first  shot  on,  you  are  committed — 
committed  to  follow  up  each  and  every 
shot  until  you  can  no  longer  follow  the 
track,  committed  until  you  are  certain 
the  animal  is  not  wounded  or  until  you 
dispatch  it  quickly  and  mercifully.  If  vou 
aren  t committed  to  these  principles, 
then  please  don  t pick  up  the  gun  or  bow 
in  the  name  of  hunting. 


Available  Publications 

The  following  publications  are  available  from  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120.  Prices  quoted 
include  taxes,  handling  and  postage. 

GONE  FOR  THE  DAY,  by  Ned  Smith.  All  of  the  outstanding  columns  and 
artwork  which  appeared  under  this  title  in  GAME  NEWS  during  a four- 
year  period.  Delightful  reading  for  everyone.  208  pp.,  $4. 

PENNSYLVANIA  BIRDLIFE  by  Leo  Luttringer.  All  about  Pennsylvania’s 
birds — what  makes  them  tick,  where  to  find  them,  how  to  identify  them, 
what  to  feed  them,  how  to  conserve  them.  Color  charts.  128  pp.,  $4. 

PENNSYLVANIA  TRAPPING  MANUAL,  by  Paul  Failor,  updated  by  Jack 
Weaver.  Gives  detailed  information  on  all  phases  of  these  activities — 
sets,  baits,  etc.  96  pp.,  $3. 
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Factors  Affecting 
Bear  Harvests 

By  Gary  L.  Alt 

PGC  Wildlife  Biologist 


Many  factors  probably  influ- 
ence the  size,  sex  ratio  and  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  bear  harvests. 
Factors  that  relate  to  the  differential 
vulnerability  of  bears  to  hunting,  such  as 
abundance  of  natural  foods  during  the 
fall,  denning  of  bears  prior  to  the  hunt- 
ing season  and  behavioral  differences  re- 
lated to  the  sex  and  age  of  bears  were 
discussed  in  "Hunting  Vulnerability  of 
Bears  ” in  last  month’s  GAME  NEVVS. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  discuss 
all  known  factors  that  appear  to  influ- 
ence bear  harvests  and  to  mention  pos- 
sible changes  in  our  present  bear  man- 
agement program  that  might  better  con- 
trol bear  harvest  size  and  location. 

Hunter  Density 

Hunter  density  is  one  variable  that 
appears  to  affect  how  many  bears  will  be 
harvested  in  an  area.  In  Pennsylvania, 
the  changes  in  hunting  pressure  and  the 
size  of  bear  harvests  between  1972  and 
1976  (see  graph)  were  found  to  be  sig- 
nificantly correlated  (Shope  1977). 
These  results  suggest  bear  harvests  dur- 
ing one-day  seasons  have  been  strongly 
influenced  by  hunting  pressure  and  that 
a management  program  that  controls 
hunting  pressure  should  also  help  con- 
trol harvest  size. 

Habitat  Distribution 

The  quality  and  geographic  distribu- 
tion of  suitable  bear  range  is  another 
factor  that  certainly  influences  the 
number  and  location  of  bears  available 
for  harvest  and  thus  harvest  size  and 
location.  In  general,  good  quality  bear 


habitat  is  characterized  by  being 
forested,  mountainous  and  remote. 

Because  of  the  relatively  large  areas 
needed  to  support  viable  populations  of 
bears,  habitat  management  for  bears  has 
been  limited  and  has  not  been  a high 
priority  item  in  management  programs. 
Nevertheless,  with  a knowledge  of  exist- 
ing population  levels  and  desired  popu- 
lation levels  throughout  the  state’s  bear 
range,  a management  program  that  con- 
trols hunting  pressure  and  season  length 
could  treat  different  regions  differently, 
to  produce  desired  results. 

Land  Dwnership 

Eand  ownership  also  appears  to  be  an 
important  factor  controlling  harvest  size 
and  location.  A positive  correlation 
exists  between  bear  harvest  density  in 
forest  habitat  and  percent  of  land  pub- 
licly owned.  In  addition,  a geographical 
plot  of  bear  hunting  season  kills  indi- 
cates that  bears  appear  to  be  harvested 
in  disproportionately  larger  numbers  on 
public  than  on  private  land.  This  is 
probably  caused  by  greater  hunter  den- 
sities associated  with  public  lands  that 
are  open  to  public  hunting  and  the  fact 
that  much  private  land  is  closed  to  pub- 
lic hunting.  The  greater  vulnerability  of 
bears  on  public  land  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  the  establishment 
of  bear  management  units  and  in  at- 
tempts to  control  hunting  pressure.  For 
example,  in  two  management  units  of 
equal  size,  the  unit  with  less  public  land 
should  be  issued  fewer  permits  to  pre- 
vent concentration  of  hunters  on  small 
areas  of  public  land,  possibly  causing  an 
overharvest. 
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Number  of  Bear  Hunters 


Year 

RELATIONSHIP  OF  BEAR  HARVEST  size  to  hunter  pressure  in  Pennsylvania,  1972-1976. 


Weather  Conditions 

Weather  conditions  prior  to  and  dur- 
ing one-day  bear  seasons  undoubtedly 
also  affect  size  of  harvests  in  several 
ways.  Information  on  bear  movement  in 
Pennsylvania,  provided  by  radio  tele- 
metry, indicates  that  most  bears  will 
den  when  snow  depths  exceed  one  foot. 
Accordingly,  deep  snow  prior  to  the 
hunting  season  would  probably  reduce 
hunting  mortality,  based  on  the  lower 
mortality  rates  of  denned  bears. 

Adverse  weather  conditions  during 
bear  seasons  appear  to  increase  the  per- 
centage of  females  taken  in  the  harvest 
(Alt  et  al.  1976).  In  general,  however,  it 
is  believed  that  adverse  weather  de- 
creases hunter  pressure  and  harvest  size 
considerably,  particularly  during  one- 
day  bear  seasons. 

Weather  conditions  cannot  be  di- 
rectly controlled  in  a management  pro- 
gram, but  its  impact  on  harvest  size  may 
be  controlled  by  lengthening  the  bear 
season.  However,  it  would  be  unwise  to 
lengthen  the  bear  season  in  Pennsyl- 
vania until  a program  controlling  hunt- 
ing pressure  was  in  effect. 


Summary 

In  summary,  there  appear  to  be  many 
factors  that  influence  the  location,  size 
and  sex  ratio  of  bear  harvests.  These 
include  geographical  distribution  and 
ownership  of  suitable  bear  habitat, 
eographical  distribution  and  abun- 
ance  of  bears,  abundance  of  natural 
foods  during  the  fall,  weather  conditions 
prior  to  and  during  hunting  seasons, 
hunting  pressure,  timing  of  denning  and 
behavioral  differences  that  cause  dif- 
ferential hunting  vulnerability  by  sex 
and  age  of  bears. 

Harvest  Controt 

Some  of  these  factors,  such  as  hunting 
pressure,  could  be  directly  controlled  in 
a management  program.  The  impact  of 
others,  such  as  weather  conditions, 
might  be  indirectly  controlled  through 
lengthening  the  bear  hunting  season. 

A knowledge  of  existing  and  desired 
bear  population  levels  and  geographical 
distribution  and  ownership  of  bear 
range  can  be  extremely  useful  in  estab- 
lishing biologically  meaningful  man- 
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agement  units.  Some  variables  are 
beyond  the  control  of  a management 
program,  such  as  the  abundance  of 
natural  foods  and  differences  in  hunting 
vulnerability.  Nevertheless,  a knowl- 
edge of  their  impact  can  be  useful  in 
adjusting  a management  program  which 
would  be  conservative  enough  to  pre- 
vent overharvest,  even  under  the  worst 
conditions,  and  would  allow  for  an  op- 
tional late  hunt  in  the  event  of  a severe 
underharvest. 
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DENNIS  McCAH AN  of  Stevens  took  this  Blair 
County  blackie  which  field-dressed  at  338 
pounds  during  1976  hunt. 


287-POUNDER  (field  dressed)  fell  to  Wayne 
L.  Renninger  (above)  of  Titusville  in  1976. 
Below,  Land  Manager  Will  Peoples  checks 
another  bruin  at  Shohola  Falls  check  station, 
1979. 


MARIE  GREENAWALT’S  1976  trophy  from 
Jefferson  Co.  weighed  in  at  160  pounds.  Mrs. 
Greenawalt  is  from  Sharpsville. 
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The  Shanty  Boss 

By  George  Dolnack 


SOME  CALLED  him  such  tiffection- 
ate  names  as  camp  flunky,  chore 
boy,  pot  rassler  or  stable  chambermaid. 
But  to  most  men  in  the  lumber  camps 
of  a bygone  era,  he  was  better  known  as 
the  shanty  boss. 

You  name  it,  he  did  it.  He  was  the 
cook’s  helper,  dishwasher,  bunkhouse 
caretaker,  waterboy,  fire  builder  and 
wood  cutter.  He  took  care  of  the  stable 
animals  as  well  and  faded  away  with  the 
stemwinder  engines. 

Yet,  in  hundreds  of  camps  across  the 
state,  the  modern  day  shanty  boss  sees 
to  the  needs  of  his  charges — the  hunt- 
ers. 

Who  is  the  shanty  boss  and  what 
motivates  him  to  serve  the  gang  rather 
than  participate  in  man’s  oldest  preoc- 
cupation? There  are  various  reasons. 
He  may  be  an  aged  hunter  who  has 
hung  np  his  gun  and  retired  his  red- 
and-black  checkered  Woolrich,  but  still 
loves  the  call  of  the  outdoors  and  the 
comradeship  of  his  fellow  hunters.  Or 
he  may  be  in  semi-retirement  from  the 
Held,  journeying  to  big  game  country 
each  year  just  for  the  fun  of  it  and  to 
perhaps  hunt  a few  hours  by  himself  not 
far  from  camp. 

Cut  the  Mustard 

But  no  matter  who  he  is  or  what 
inspires  him,  you  can  be  sure  that  he 
does  his  job  well  because  a shanty  boss 
isn  t around  too  long  if  he  doesn’t  cut 
the  mustard. 

He’s  usually  the  first  one  up  in  the 
morning,  preparing  breakfast  and  pack- 
ing lunches.  And  he’s  the  last  one  to  hit 
the  sack  at  night. 

When  the  gang  departs  for  the  hunt 
in  the  morning,  the  shanty  boss  has  his 
work  cut  out  for  him.  After  he’s  finished 
the  dishes  and  has  tidied  up  the  camp, 
he  11  attack  the  other  chores. 

Water  buckets  get  filled,  firewood  is 
split  and  packed  in  its  place  near  the 
fireplace  or  stove.  Or  he  makes  sure 
that  enough  fuel  is  otherwise  on  hand 


for  camp  needs.  Preparations  are  made 
for  the  evening  meal  and  a fresh  pot  of 
coffee  is  put  on  the  stove  to  brew  for  the 
returning  hunters. 

Later  on  he  may  snooze  a bit  on  an 
old  and  frayed  stuffed  couch  by  the  fire. 
More  often  he  will  reminisce  in  the 
solitude  of  the  cabin. 

The  shanty  boss  anxiously  awaits  the 
return  of  the  hunters,  anticipating  a 
couple  of  big  bucks  to  adorn  the  game 
pole.  And  as  the  hunters  do  arrive  back 
in  camp,  he  greets  them  with  a big 
cheerful  smile.  Then  he  cleans  up  iifter 
them  as  they  track  in  mud  and  snow, 
knowing  full  well  the  tiredness  of  a hard 
day’s  hunt. 

After  finishing  dinner  dishes  and 
picking  up  after  the  nimrods  who  are 
now  sprawled  out  in  their  favorite 
chairs,  he  11  take  his  place  quietly 
among  them  and  listen  to  a recap  of  the 
day’s  events. 

The  shanty  boss  listens  and  he  un- 
derstands. He  won  t volunteer  advice 
but  readily  gives  it  when  asked.  And 
when  he  speaks,  all  listen  intently,  for 
there  is  afways  some  gem  of  wisdom 
presented  so  subtly. 

He  11  also  spin  a tall  tale  better  than 
the  rest.  And  he  bears  the  brunt  of 
many  good-natured  jokes.  But  he  can 
take  it  since  he  has  dished  the  same  out 
many  times  over. 

Then  when  it’s  songfest  time  and 
everyone  is  tuned  up  with  pinetop,  his 
voice  is  usually  the  loudest  and  the 
steadiest.  He’ll  also  delight  the  camp 
with  songs  dredged  up  from  the 
memories  of  a hundred  hunts  from  sea- 
sons long  gone  by. 

Linally,  when  all  retire,  he’s  left 
alone  to  make  things  ready  for  the 
morning  once  again. 

With  his  day  completed,  he’ll  give 
the  cabin  a last  check,  lock  the  door  and 
turn  in.  And  as  dancing  flames  from  the 
fire  reflect  a shadowy  montage  of  past 
hunts  off  the  ceiling  and  walls,  he’ll 
drift  off  to  sleep. 
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Turkeys  Are  the  Best  Teachers 

By  Donald  J.  Shaw 


Ever  wonder  how  a guy  goes 
about  learning  to  hunt  turkeys?  It’s 
one  of  the  better  protected  mysteries  of 
modern  time.  If  you  want  to  learn  to  fly 
fish,  it’s  easy.  Just  ask  your  resident  ex- 
pert. He’ll  bend  over  backward  dem- 
onstrating the  roll  cast  and  the  double 
haul.  Ely  fishermen  like  to  help  would- 
be  fly  fishermen.  They  enjoy  sharing 
knowledge  with  them.  Not  necessarily 
so  with  turkey  hunters. 

One  of  toughest,  most  frustrating 
parts  of  being  a novice  turkey  hunter  is 
that  the  people  who  know  the  most 
about  the  subject — the  local  experts — - 
are  also  the  most  closed-mouthed  about 
it. 

Oh,  sure,  the  nationally-known  pros 
like  Ben  Rogers  Lee,  Rob  Keck,  and 
others,  write  books  and  articles,  make 
movies,  lecture  and  demonstrate  calling 
techniques.  But  try  to  get  old  Gobbler 
Gus,  the  expert  who  lives  just  down  the 
road,  to  open  up  on  the  secrets  that  have 
made  him  successful  locally,  and  you’ll 
think  you  stumbled  into  a deaf-mute 
class.  Not  that  I blame  him.  I’m  getting  a 
little  hard  of  hearing  myself,  and  I don’t 
have  much  of  value  to  tell  anyone.  But  it 
sure  is  frustrating  for  the  beginner. 

My  indoctrination  in  turkey  hunting 
began  a year  or  so  ago,  when  Tom  Riley, 
a teacher  at  Garden  Spot  High  School  in 
New  Holland,  asked  whether  I d be  will- 
ing to  help  him  chaperone  a group  of 
high-school  students  on  a school- 
sponsored  spring  turkey  hunt.  With 
most  of  the  kids,  it  was  a first-time  thing, 
as  it  was  with  me.  Talk  about  the  blind 
leading  the  blind. 

So,  to  keep  ahead  of  students,  Tom 
and  I began  reading  the  available  litera- 
ture on  turkey  hunting,  watching 
movies,  attending  calling  sessions,  and 
listening  to  records  and  tapes — usually 
produced  by  people  who  had  specific 
brands  of  calls  to  sell.  We  practiced 
calling  in  Tom’s  house — with  box  calls, 
slate  and  peg  calls,  and  diaphragms — 


until  his  wife  ran  us  out.  Then  we  moved 
to  my  house  until  my  wife  and  kids  asked 
us  to  leave.  We  tried  the  backyard  for 
awhile  until  the  howls  from  the 
neighborhood  dogs  became  unbearable. 
I don’t  know  about  turkeys,  but  dogs 
sure  do  respond  to  turkey  calls. 

True  to  his  teaching  background, 
Tom  organized  the  pre-hunt  sessions 
like  a lesson  plan.  They  were  broken 
down  by  hunting  regulations,  types  of 
guns  and  shells,  hunter  safety,  map  and 
compass  reading,  camouflage  clothing, 
reading  turkey  sign,  blind  selection,  and 
types  of  calls  and  how  to  use  them.  At 
this  point,  I guess  any  old-time  turkey 
hunter  reading  this  is  snickering  to  him- 
self and  muttering  “Sounds  like  older 
dummies  teaching  younger  dummies. 


YOU  CAN  T UNDERSTAND  what  patience 
means  until  you’ve  called  to  an  empty  woods 
for  an  hour,  then  hear  a heavy-winged  flush 
as  you  get  up  to  leave. 
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Ain’t  no  way  you  learn  to  be  a turkey 
hunter  by  readin’  books  and  listenin’  to 
records.”  Well,  if  you’re  looking  for  an 
argument  from  me  on  that  score,  you’re 
not  going  to  get  it.  I may  be  an  older 
dummy,  but  I know  it. 

Basically,  I honored  Tom’s  request  for 
help  because  I’m  addicted  to  hunting 
and  fishing  trips.  According  to  my  wife, 
I don’t  know  how  to,  nor  would  I want 
to,  say  no.  Anyway,  my  prime  responsi- 
bility was  to  help  keep  track  of  kids — not 
to  impart  years  of  turkey  lore.  Actually, 
as  it  turned  out,  I didn’t  even  do  much 
good  with  the  “keeping  track  ” assign- 
ment. We  lost  one  of  the  boys  for  four 
hours.  He  was  sure  we  told  him  to  head 
west  when  coming  out  of  the  woods,  so 
that’s  the  way  he  went — 180  degrees 
away  from  the  rendezvous  point.  He 
maybe  couldn’t  listen  so  good,  but  he 
sure  could  read  a compass.  Fortunatelv, 
if  you  go  in  a straight  line  far  enough, 
you’ll  come  to  something  or  somebody, 
and  he  did.  Some  amused  farmers 
brought  him  back  to  our  cabin. 

So,  you  can  see,  if  we  couldn’t  teach  a 
boy  how  to  come  out  of  the  woods — 
which  we  knew  something  about — it 
was  darn  hard  to  teach  him  how  to  get  a 
gobbler — which  we  knew  less  about. 

However,  our  lack  of  experience 
didn’t  dampen  the  kids’  enthusiasm  one 
iota.  Given  a choice,  they’d  still  rather 
learn  turkey  hunting  from  dummies 
than  English  from  experts.  In  fact,  some 
of  the  students  were  having  trouble 
knowing  when  turkey  hunting  class 
ended  and  English  class  began.  This 
point  was  brought  home  rather  force- 
fully to  Tom  when  he  had  to  explain 
some  of  the  finer  points  of  turkey  calling 
to  the  principal.  Seems  the  English 
teacher,  every  time  she  lowered  her 
eyes  in  class,  was  treated  to  chorus  of 
clucks,  yelps  and  an  occasional  cackle. 
Fortunately,  the  principal  was  a hunter, 
and  the  problem  was  solved  with  a few 
well-chosen  “perts  ” to  the  kids. 

It  would  be  nice  to  say  the  spring 
hunt,  despite  our  incompetence,  turned 
out  to  be  a rip-roaring  success.  Such  was 
not  the  case.  Nobody  shot  a gobbler. 
However,  the  boys  were  able  to  spend  a 
few  days  in  the  woods.  They  located 
turkey  sign;  some  of  them  heard 
gobblers;  and  Tom  called  one  in  that 


hung  up  about  70  yards  out.  The  bovs 
enjoyed  themselves.  Hard  as  it  is  to  be- 
lieve, being  in  the  woods  and  not  getting 
a gobbler  is  still  lots  better  than  being  in 
school  and  not  getting  a gobbler. 

Looking  back  over  that  initial  experi- 
ence, it’s  easy  to  see  why  we  didn  t 
score.  Not  that  I know  much  more  about 
turkey  hunting  now  than  I did  then,  but 
I know  more  about  what  I don’t  know. 
Like  the  old-timer  said,  “Ain  t no  way 
you  learn  to  be  a turkey  hunter  bv 
readin’  books  and  listenin’  to  records.  ’ 

Books  Help 

Reading  books  and  listening  to  rec- 
ords helps  you  learn  about  turkey  hunt- 
ing, but  it  can  t make  you  a turkey 
hunter.  The  only  thing  that  11  ac- 
complish that  is  turkey  hunting  itself 
Maybe  that’s  the  reason  old  Gobbler 
Gus  ain’t  talkin  . He  knows  it  won  t do 
much  good.  He  knows  the  best  way  to 
identifi-  a roost  tree  is  by  hearing  and 
seeing  a gobbler  in  it.  The  only  way  to 
tune  your  calling  and  gain  confidence  is 
by  listening  to  the  real  thing,  imitating 
what  you  heard,  then  seeing  if  the  gob- 
bler believes  it. 

You  can  learn  the  importance  of 
camouflage,  blind  location  and  staying 
perfectly  still  by  the  number  of  times 
you  spook  a bird  that  s coming  in.  It’s 
hard  to  believe  how  well  an  old  gobbler 
can  see  until  you’ve  suffered  through  a 
few  heartbreaking  demonstrations.  Un- 
like us,  their  eyes  seem  to  improve  with 
age.  There  s staying  still  and  STAYING 
STILL.  In  turkev  hunting,  it’s  STAY- 
ING STILL. 

You  can  read  about  the  importance  of 
patience  until  you’ve  lost  yours,  but  you 
can’t  really  understand  what  it  means 
until  you’ve  spent  the  better  part  of  an 
hour  casting  your  best  calls  to  an  empty 
woods,  rise  to  leave  the  stand  and  hear 
the  heavy-winged  flush  of  a shut- 
mouthed gobbler  that  was  coming  to 
your  calls  in  silence.  Talk  about  tough 
lessons. 

This  year,  a turkey  conducted  class  for 
Tom  and  me  on  Good  Friday,  a few 
weeks  before  the  season  officially 
opened  in  Pennsylvania.  The  pre- 
season trip,  without  guns,  was  to  prac- 
tice calling  to  see  if  we  sounded  as 
henish  to  a gobbler  as  we  did  to  each 
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TOM  EASED  OUT  a couple  of  barely  audible 
clucks.  We  peered  intently  in  the  direction  of 
the  one  and  only  gobble  we’d  heard.  “He'll 
come  in  on  the  left,  ” I whispered. 

other.  We  selected  Sullivan  County  as 
our  proving  ground. 

Tom  and  I were  taking  turns  calling, 
moving  from  spot  to  spot,  with  no  re- 
sults. We’d  called  in  four  different  loca- 
tions and  decided  to  give  it  one  more  try 
before  heading  home.  The  sun  was  di- 
rectly overhead,  and  we  were  about 
convinced  the  locals  who  had  told  us 
“They  ain’t  gobbling  yet,  ” were  right. 

We  moved  quietly  into  the  woods  and 
set  up  shop  in  a small  open  area,  about 
150  yards  from  a mountain  field.  Tom 
started  with  a few  seductive  clucks,  then 
followed  up  with  some  pleading  yelps. 
He’d  been  calling  continuously  for 
about  15  minutes  with  no  answer.  “Let’s 
head  out.  They’re  either  not  here  or  not 
answering,  ” Tom  said. 

“Let  me  rip  off  a loud  one  in  the  other 
direction  before  we  quit,”  I came  back. 

Yee,  yelp,  yelp,  yelp. 

Nothing. 

Then  Tom  cupped  his  hands  over  his 
mouth  and  let  loose  with  an  excited 
cackle.  Before  he  completed  the  call,  a 
resounding  “gob,  gohb,  gobbl,  gobble, 
gobble,  gobble,  ’ rang  through  the 


woods.  Our  hair  stood  on  end  and  we 
both  got  weak-kneed.  We  looked  wide- 
eyed  at  each  other. 

The  bird  couldn’t  have  been  50  yards 
away,  and  we  were  standing  in  a small 
clearing  with  no  place  to  go  for  cover. 
We  sank  to  the  ground,  trying  to  look 
like  boulders  or  something.  Heading  for 
thicker  cover  was  out  of  the  question. 
The  bird  was  too  close.  We’d  violated 
one  of  the  cardinal  rules  of  turkey  hunt- 
ing by  calling  first  and  looking  for  cover 
later.  Now,  all  we  could  do  was  SIT 
STILL. 

Barely  Audible  Clucks 

Tom  eased  out  a couple  of  barely  au- 
dible “clucks.  ” We  peered  intently  in 
the  direction  of  the  one  and  only  gobble 
we’d  heard. 

“He’ll  come  in  on  the  left,  ” I whis- 
pered. I’d  already  decided  if  I were  a 
smart  old  gobbler.  I’d  stay  out  of  the 
thick  stuff  directly  in  front  of  us.  I’d 
circle  around  the  tangle  of  laurel  to  get  a 
good  look  at  that  excited  hen.  Five  min- 
utes inched  by,  with  no  sound  or 
movement.  If  the  bird  was  coming  in,  he 
sure  wasn’t  advertising  it. 

Then,  I saw  a slight  movement  to  the 
left  of  the  laurel.  “He’s  here,  ” I whis- 
pered. “On  the  left.  He’ll  come  out  be- 
hind the  big  stump.  ” A camera  hung 
around  my  neck,  but  I made  no  move  to 
use  it.  Any  movement  would  have 
jeopardized  Tom’s  chances  of  seeing  the 
bird  he  called  in.  Then,  out  he  stepped, 
resplendent  in  his  mating  finery, 
bright-blue  head,  held  erect,  with  a 
neck  of  fire-engine  red.  He  took  three 
questioning  steps  beyond  the  stump, 
glanced  directly  at  us — where  he  ex- 
pected the  hen  to  be.  Just  as  quickly  as 
he  d appeared,  he  vanished.  There  was 
no  pert,  no  flush,  no  run.  He  just  melted 
away. 

Tom  looked  at  me.  “Did  we  just  see  a 
turkey? ” 

“Yep,  we  sure  did.  And  he  saw  us, 
too.  ” 

We’d  just  learned  something  that 
books  and  records  can  never  really  teach 
you.  Books  and  records  can  tell  you,  but 
it  takes  a turkey  to  teach  you. 

If  you’re  going  to  call,  look  for  cover 
first  and  call  second.  Just  because  you’re 
not  getting  an  answer,  don’t  assume  a 
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turkey  is  not  coming.  I m firmly  con- 
vinced that  turkey  would  never  have 
gobbled  if  Tom  hadn’t  cackled.  He’d 
have  walked  right  in,  seen  us  standing 
there  in  the  open,  and  left  without  our 
ever  realizing  we’d  called  him  in. 

The  scenario  might  also  say  some- 
thing about  the  value  of  a cackle  in  get- 
ting old  big-beard  to  sound  off.  Then, 
there’s  the  on-the-spot  demonstration  of 
a turkey’s  eyesight.  We  were  camou- 
flaged from  head  to  toe,  and  we  were 
sitting  statue  STILL,  but  that  gobbler 
saw  us  instantly.  For  those  hunters  who 
think  they’ve  struck  out  if  they  haven’t 
called  a bird  in  by  9 in  the  morning, 
remember,  this  bird  came  to  us  around 
11  o’clock  and  that’s  as  late  as  you  can 
hunt  in  Pennsylvania’s  spring  season. 

I still  haven’t  shot  my  first  turkey 
(Tom  killed  a hen  last  year  during  the  fall 
season)  but  I’m  growing  more  confident. 
Maybe,  if  I spend  enough  time  in  the 
woods,  sitting  STILL,  I’ll  become  a tur- 
key hunter. 

By  the  way,  Tom  and  I finally  did  get  a 
local  Gobbler  Gus  to  give  forth  with 
some  words  of  wisdom.  He  said,  “Gon- 


fidence  is  a big  part  of  turkey  hunting. 
Knowing  that  a bird  is  coming  gives  you 
the  patience  to  sit  still.  Remember, 
when  you  go  into  the  woods,  turkeys  are 
all  around  you.  When  you  call,  a turkey 
hears  you.  You  better  believe  that.  He 
may  not  answer,  and  he  may  not  come 
in,  but  he  hears  you,  and  he  may  be 
coming.  So,  behave  accordingly.  ” 

After  our  experience  with  the  Good 
Friday  bird,  you  can  bet  that  Tom  and  I 
believe. 
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Countless  creatures  depend  on  \ 

marshes  during  at  least  part  of 
their  lifetimes.  Man  is  beginning 
to  learn  that  he  depends  on  marshes,  tOi\< 
could  improve  on  these  ‘^wastelands”  .d 
expensive  plants  to  do  what  marshes  / li 
floodwaters,  filtering  toxic  wastes,  retail 
providing  living  space  for  many  formsi 
marsh  creatures? 


Photos  by 
Leonard  Lee  Rue  III 
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I'  a long  time,  we  humans  thought  we 
'lining  them,  but  then  we  had  to  build 
tjiietly  been  doing  for  eons-storing 
^ topsoil  washed  off  the  land  . . . and 
\ldlife.  Do  you  recognize  these 


Clockwise  from  top:  bullfrog, 
foot  of  a grebe,  ruddy  duck 
(female),  nether  parts  of  a musk- 
rat, spotted  turtle,  long-billed 
marsh  wren,  raccoon  with  two 
youngsters. 
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Spreading  Joy 

LAWRENCE  COUNTY— The  wild- 
life will  be  happy  to  know  that  in  this 
county  the  Game  Commission  distri- 
buted over  80,000  seedlings  to  private 
landowners,  schools  and  sportsmen’s 
clubs.  These  seedlings,  provided  free  of 
charge,  will  hopefully  go  a long  way  in 
improving  habitat  for  wildlife. — DGP 
Gene  W.  Beaumont,  New  Castle. 


Take  the  Easy  Way 

GREENE  COUNTY— Why  is  it  that 
the  simplest  solutions  to  problems  are 
usually  the  last  ones  considered?  Dep- 
uty Jim  Cooke  received  a call  from  a 
woman  who  was  in  a panic  about  a bat  in 
the  house.  She  wanted  help  im- 
mediately and  hung  up  before  Jim  could 
say  anything  else.  By  the  time  Jim  ar- 
rived, the  woman’s  husband  had  taken 
things  into  his  own  hands.  He  climbed 
to  the  top  of  a six-foot  ladder,  swatted  at 
the  bat  with  a broom,  missed  it  and 
crashed  to  the  floor,  injuring  himself. 
When  Jim  arrived  and  heard  what  had 
happened,  he  asked  where  the  bat  was. 
The  woman  replied  that  after  her  hus- 
band fell,  she  opened  the  door  and 
shooed  the  bat  outside. — DGP  Stephen 
A.  Kleiner,  Waynesburg. 


Here  for  Census? 

Word  must  be  getting  around  the  bird 
world  that  we  re  conducting  an  osprey 
survey.  Charlie  Strouphar  called  me  on 
April  .30  to  report  that  there  were  at  least 
63  ospreys  at  the  Middle  Creek  Wildlife 
Management  Area  (another  count  gave 
96).  A birdwatcher  who  often  visits  the 
area  jokingly  suggested  to  Charlie  that 
since  Middle  Creek’s  resident  pair  of 
ospreys  won’t  nest,  maybe  these  would! 
Apparently  the  three-day  storm  that 
stalled  in  the  area  caused  the  birds  to 
bunch  up.  Migrating  ospreys  are  not 
uncommon  in  Pennsylvania,  but  that 
many  in  one  place  is  unheard  of. — 
Wildlife  Biologist  Mike  Puglisi,  State 
College. 


Migrant  Labor 

On  a large  farm  in  Greene  County 
where  coi  n has  been  grown  for  several 
years  using  "no-tiH”  techniques,  several 
hundred  mallard  and  black  ducks  found 
the  food  they  needed  and  spent  the 
winter  in  the  area.  This  has  actually 
helped  the  farmer.  All  that  corn  the 
ducks  ate  would  have  been  “volunteer” 
corn  in  the  spring  and  actually  would 
have  cut  down  on  the  yield  this  year. — 
LMO  R.  B.  Belding,  Waynesburg. 


Energy  Saver 

A few  years  ago  wild  trapped  turkeys 
were  released  in  Adams  County  and 
have  multiplied  over  the  past  couple  of 
years.  We  have  had  several  reports  of 
sightings  in  the  mountainous  areas.  The 
first  hunter  I checked  on  opening  day  of 
spring  gobbler  season  had  a beautiful 
bird,  and  other  kills  were  reported  from 
the  county.  The  trap-and-transfer  pro- 
gram has  gotten  turkeys  established  in 
this  area,  saving  sportsmen  from  travel- 
ing long  distances  to  locate  these  majes- 
tic birds. — LMO  Gary  Becker,  Aspers. 
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Ideas,  Anyone? 

PERRY  COUNTY — In  spring,  my 
wife  spends  half  of  her  time  peering  out 
the  windows  at  the  bird  feeders  and  sur- 
rounding trees  to  see  if  she  can  glimpse 
something  unusual  to  add  to  her  bird 
list.  This  year  was  pretty  quiet  until  late 
April,  when  she  spotted  a flash  of  red. 
she  stopped  to  see  if  she  could  catch  the 
cardinals  in  their  "spring  rites,”  when 
the  male  carries  sunflower  seeds  to  the 
female.  But  this  time  there  was  only  the 
male  and  there  was  obviously  something 
wrong.  Instead  of  the  usual  flashy  crest, 
there  was  a bluish  color  in  the  back  of  his 
head  and  around  his  eyes,  making  his 
whole  head  look  distorted.  Since  then, 
my  wife  at  one  time  or  another  has  called 
the  whole  family  to  look  at  the  bird  with 
binoculars.  No  one  has  been  able  to  fi- 
gure out  what  is  wrong  except  that  there 
appears  to  be  no  feathers  on  his  head. 
He  seems  lively  enough  and  by  May  had 
acquired  a lady  friend.  Anyone  have  any 
idea  what  could  have  happened  to 
him? — DGP  LeRoy  Everett,  Newport. 


Slow  Call 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY— Most  people 
are  aware  that  we  are  the  ones  who  pick 
up  deer  struck  and  killed  on  the  roads. 
Since  we  can’t  patrol  every  mile  of  our 
districts  constantly,  we  rely  heavily  on 
police  and  concerned  citizens  to  call  us 
when  they  see  a dead  deer  along  the 
highway.  One  man  called  last  week 
wanting  to  know  why  a certain  deer 
wasn’t  picked  up.  He  said  he  had  passed 
the  animal  everv  day  for  the  past  week 
and  couldn’t  understand  why  no  one  had 
called  to  let  me  know  it  was  there! — 
DGP  Skip  Littwin,  Hummelstown. 


Got  it  Together 

Gontact  with  a father/son  spring  gob- 
bler hunting  team  on  the  first  day  of  the 
season  revealed  they  were  successful  on 
the  first  morning.  They  also  said  they 
had  located  23  gobblers  prior  to  the  sea- 
son, which  indicates  they  spent  a lot  of 
time  putting  their  act  together. — LEA 
Jim  Moyle,  Alexandria. 


You  Never  Know! 

LANCASTER  COUNTY— Recently  I 
received  a complaint  of  a porcupine  in  a 
tree  in  Lancaster.  Since  everyone 
knows  there  are  no  porcupines  in  this 
county,  I told  the  complainant  that  what 
he  saw  was  probably  a raccoon  or  an 
opossum.  Several  days  later  he  called 
back  and  said  the  animal  was  eating  his 
spruce  tree,  and  that  there  were  wood 
chips  on  the  ground  under  his  tree. 
Since  I knew  that  beavers  don  t climb 
trees,  I sent  two  deputies  to  the  scene  to 
try  to  discover  what  was  making  the 
wood  chips.  About  an  hour  later  the 
deputies  radioed  me  that  I was  half 
right;  the  man  did  not  have  a porcupine 
in  his  tree — he  had  two  porcupines  in 
his  tree!  Well,  at  least  I was  right  about 
beavers  not  climbing  trees — I 
think. — DGP  John  A.  Shutter,  Jr.,  Lan- 
caster. 


Delinquent 

CLINTON  COUNTY— hast  spring  I 
was  contacted  to  check  out  a bear  on  a 
sidehill  near  Kettle  Greek  State  Park. 
The  bear  had  been  at  the  same  spot  for 
several  hours  and  would  not  leave  when 
humans  approached.  I walked  within  25 
yards  of  the  sow  and  saw  two  very  small 
cubs  under  her  breast.  She  kept  looking 
up  a large  white  pine  tree  and  back  to- 
ward me.  There  was  a third  cub  in  the 
tree  and  it  didn’t  want  to  come  down 
until  it  was  ready! — DGP  John  W'as- 
serman,  Renovo. 
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“Oh!  To  Be  Young  Again” 

BUTLER  COUNTY— Recently,  I 
presented  a program  to  a local  Cub 
Scout  Troop.  I took  a few  specimens 
along  to  talk  about,  as  well  as  a movie  on 
the  beaver.  I asked  the  group  what  the 
specimens  were,  and  got  the  following 
answers.  A woodcock  was  a sandpiper, 
woodpecker  or  grouse;  a weasel  was  a 
groundhog,  rat,  etc.;  a woodchuck  skull 
was  from  a walrus;  and  the  deer  jaw  was 
from  an  alligator  or  crocodile.  After  I 
showed  the  film,  a young  boy  came  up 
and  told  me  he  had  visited  a beaver 
pond  with  his  grandfather.  As  they  stood 
there  watching  the  beaver  swim  around, 
it  suddenly  jumped  four  feet  out  of  the 
water,  knocked  his  grandfather  to  the 
ground,  returned  to  the  water  and  swam 
away.  (I  suspect  this  to  be  a bionic 
beaver.)  One  thing  I have  learned  to 
expect  when  talking  to  young  people  is 
the  unexpected. — DGP  Larry  Heade, 
Butler. 

Good  Hint 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY— 
Looking  for  a good  plant  to  provide 
winter  feed  for  wildlife?  Try  Japanese 
barberry.  During  numerous  trips  afield 
in  January  and  February,  I found  all 
types  of  birdlife  using  plantings  of  bar- 
berrv.  On  two  occasions  I found  turkey 
tracks  around  the  shrubs.  And  on 
another  occasion,  I flushed  fifteen 
grouse  from  the  same  spot.  Robins  and 
other  birds  could  be  found  feeding  there 
anv  time  of  the  day. — DGP  Barrv  K. 
M oore,  Saltsburg. 


Simple  Trick 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY— 
Deer  injured  on  our  highways  demand 
response  at  the  most  inopportune  times, 
it  seems.  Deputy  Mike  Tetteris  re- 
sponded to  one  of  these  calls  at  4 a.m. 
The  deer  was  apparently  struck  by  a 
vehicle  and  reported  to  the  Rostraver 
Township  police  who  relayed  the  infor- 
mation to  Deputy  Tetteris.  Mike  found 
the  deer  lying  on  the  traveled  portion  of 
the  highway.  To  avoid  traffic  problems, 
the  main  priority  was  to  get  the  deer  off 
the  road.  Mike  raised  his  hand  to  point 
to  the  field  along  the  road  where  he 
wished  to  move  the  deer.  At  that  mo- 
ment the  deer,  apparently  recovering 
from  shock,  jumped  to  its  feet.  As  Mike 
shouted  to  startled  onlookers  and 
started  toward  the  deer,  it  headed  for 
the  field,  apparently  bruised  but  with  no 
legs  broken.  Gomment  from  the  crowd; 
“Those  game  wardens  must  carry  magic 
wands!” — DGP  Robert  G.  Snouffer, 
Greensburg. 


Chickey? 

ERIE  COUNTY — There  were  num- 
erous reports  of  turkeys  in  this  area  in 
spring.  These  birds  are  from  last  fall’s 
release  from  our  Game  Farm.  The  first 
day  of  the  spring  gobbler  season  I ob- 
served two  hens  and  a tom  strutting 
their  stuff  in  the  Pennside  area.  One 
farmer  reports  that  a tom  that  appa- 
rently got  through  the  winter  but  had  no 
mate  has  been  trying  his  best  to  win  the 
affections  of  the  farmer’s  chickens. — 
DGP  Russ  Meyer,  Fairview. 
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Hostages 

BERKS  COUNTY — This  seems  to  he 
a year  in  which  the  taking  of  hostages  is 
popular,  even  as  tar  as  some  local 
wildlife  is  concerned.  For  several  days  a 
pair  of  nesting  mockingbirds  kept  some 
Fleetwood  residents  hostage  in  their 
own  homes  because  of  their  protective 
instincts.  The  birds  had  built  a nest  at 
chest  level  in  some  shrubbery  ne.xt  to  a 
chimney  and  would  not  let  anyone  near 
the  yard  without  dive-bombing  them. 
Yours  truly  moved  the  nest  a short  dis- 
tance and  solved  the  problem,  but  not 
without  getting  into  a peck  of  trouble 
with  the  parents — DGP  Clay  VanBus- 
kirk,  Kutztown. 


No  Force  Necessary 
BLAIR  COUNTY— While  eating 
breakfast  recently,  two  women  in  the 
Tyrone  area  had  a special  guest  looking 
on.  As  they  sat  at  the  table,  they  heard  a 
noise.  When  they  looked  out  the  win- 
dow they  found  a black  bear  looking  at 
them.  Not  too  thrilled  with  this,  they 
called  Deputy  Joe  Grimm  to  the  rescue. 
Deputy  Grimm  arrived  and  leaped  from 
his  vehicle  armed  with  a camera.  The 
women  were  somewhat  upset.  They  had 
expected  him  to  be  fully  armed  to  take 
care  of  the  situation,  but  with  something 
other  than  a camera.  Nevertheless,  the 
deputy  did  scare  the  intruder  off  while 
trying  to  get  a picture. — DGP  Larry 
Harshaw,  Hollidaysburg. 


Embarrassing 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY—Sm-e  wish 
skunk  would  become  a popular  fur  and 
prices  would  rise  as  they  have  for  every- 
thing else.  Maybe  then  I wouldn’t  have 
so  many  complaints  about  this  particular 
animal.  With  the  winter  being  mild  and 
open  for  the  most  part,  skunks  remained 
active  throughout  the  winter.  Of  course, 
about  the  time  Td  set  a trap  out,  the 
weather  would  turn  nasty  and  the  skunk 
would  remain  inactive  for  a week  or 
so — after  I had  just  explained  to  the 
complainant  that  we  usually  catch  this 
animal  the  first  or  second  night. — DGP 
D.  E.  Marks,  Sidman. 


Old  C-290  Back  Again 

G-290  is  a Ganada  goose  and  a real 
creature  of  habit.  Summer  home  for 
G-290  since  1976  has  been  a small  pond 
in  Blizzard  Swamp  near  Mariemille. 
(G-290  refers  to  the  leg  band 
number.) — LMO  Donald  G.  Parr, 
Tidioute. 


Love  at  First  Sight 

JUNIATA  COUNTY— ]im  Yoder  of 
RD  2,  Port  Royal,  informed  Deputy  Bill 
Flubler  that  he  had  a cock  pheasant  at 
his  place,  but  there  were  no  hens 
around.  We  received  a shipment  of  hens 
and  cock  pheasants  to  release  in  the 
county,  so  Deputy  Hubler  took  several 
hens  up  to  release  at  Mr.  Yoder  s place. 
Mr.  Yoder  went  along  to  show  Bill 
where  he  usually  saw  the  cock  pheasant. 
The  bird  was  nowhere  in  sight.  How- 
ever, when  Bill  released  the  hens,  the 
cockbird  flew  about  six  feet  into  the  air 
from  a patch  of  weeds,  then  landed  run- 
ning toward  the  hens. — DGP  Barry 
Warner,  Mifflintown. 

Hit  the  Road  a Little  Hard 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY— Irvin 
Holes  of  Lajose  called  to  report  a road- 
killed  beaver.  It  was  hit  on  Route  729  on 
top  of  a ridge  north  of  Glen  Hope.  The 
nearest  stream  supporting  beavers  is 
over  a mile  away.  Apparently  the  animal 
decided  to  take  off  by  itself  "on  the  road” 
and  just  picked  the  wrong  time  to  cross 
it. — DGP  Jack  Furlong,  Ramey. 
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Future  Food 

TIOGA  COUNTY— In  making  con- 
tacts with  different  hunting  camps  and 
rod  and  gun  clubs  in  regards  to  planting 
seedlings.  I’ve  found  they  are  becoming 
more  aware  of  the  needs  of  wildlife  and 
are  expressing  strong  desires  to  assist  in 
many  ways  in  renewing  good  wildlife 
habitat.  Il  this  trend  continues,  it  sure 
will  give  wildlife  a boost  for  the 
luture. — DGPJohn  Snyder,  Wellsboro. 

Real  Mouthful 

Farm  Game  Manager  Wayne  Wall 
reports  that  while  driving  on  the  Game 
Lands  he  spotted  a fox  carrying  some- 
thing. Wayne  speeded  up  for  a closer 
look  and  the  fox  ran  down  the  road. 
Suddenly  the  fox  dropped  its  precious 
cargo  and  ran  into  the  brush.  Wayne 
stopped  to  see  what  the  fox  had  been 
carrying  and  found  eight  full-grown 
moles. — LMO  Ken  Zinn,  Jersey  Shore. 


Trespasser 

McKEAN  COUNTY— On  April  19  at 
5:45  a.m.,  I received  a call  to  come  to 
the  Bradford  Gity  Jail  to  go  bail  for  one 
35-pound  beaver.  Seems  he  was  tres- 
passing on  the  post  office  lawn.  When 
the  police  arrested  him,  he  became  vio- 
lent and  tried  to  escape.  He  ended  up  in 
a jail  cell  until  I came  and  got  him.  He 
was  still  protesting  when  I put  him  into  a 
bag. — DGP  Guy  Waldman,  Lewis  Run. 


No  Good  for  Wildlife 

MONTOUR  COUNTY— We  have  all 
noticed  how  the  fencerows  have  been 
disappearing  at  a rapid  rate  due  to  the 
changes  in  farming  practices  in  recent 
years.  Now  with  the  energy  situation 
has  come  the  installation  of  woodburn- 
ing stoves,  particularly  in  rural  areas  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  traveling  the  coun- 
tryside this  winter,  I have  noticed 
fencerows  being  taken  out  primarily  as  a 
source  lor  firewood.  These  fencerows 
were  located  where  they  were  not  inter- 
fering with  farming.  The  energy  crisis 
certainly  has  had  profound  impacts, 
bringing  many  changes  that  we  weren’t 
expecting. — DGP  Richard  Donahoe, 
Danville. 

Spooked 

BRADFORD  COUNTY— Unusual 
things  happen  in  the  “wild  kingdom.  ” 
Shirley  Grenoble  told  me  she  had  found 
a freshly  killed  bear  on  Kellogg  Moun- 
tain. DGP  Ed  Gallew  and  I went  to  the 
area  and  found  that  a female  bear  had 
denned  and  had  a cub,  which  apparently 
died  in  the  den.  She  disposed  of  this  cub 
by  eating  it.  Another  bear  came  along 
and  they  got  into  a fight  and  the  sow  was 
killed.  Gary  Alt  asked  me  to  try  to  trap 
the  victor  by  putting  snares  around  the 
dead  bear.  The  next  day.  Deputy 
Harold  Haverly  and  I found  that  the 
carcass  was  gone.  We  searched  the  area 
(which  was  fhick  with  mountain  laurel) 
for  2V2  hours  but  could  not  find  the  car- 
cass. During  the  search,  Harold  asked 
what  wonld  happen  if  we  found  the  car- 
cass and  the  bear.  I assured  him  he 
needn’t  worry.  About  five  minutes  later, 
Harold  unexpectedly  flushed  a hen  tur- 
key off  her  nest.  As  she  exploded  from 
the  mountain  laurel,  he  let  out  a blood- 
curdling scream.  I can’t  be  sure,  but  I 
think  Harold  had  more  gray  hair  that 
afternoon  than  he  did  that  morning. — 
DGP  William  A.  Bower,  Troy. 

A Sure  Sign  of  Spring 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY— Beer 
cans  and  kleenex  scattered  all  over 
Game  Lands  parking  lots. — DGP  Gene 
Utech,  Garlisle. 
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60,000  Antlerless  Harvest  Sought 

By  Ted  Godshall 


The  game  commission’s  is- 
suance of  410, 600  antlerless  deer 
licenses  this  year  is  designed  to  produce 
a harvest  of  about  60,000  vvhitetails. 

Last  year  the  Game  Commission  au- 
thorized the  issuance  of  423,950  antler- 
less deer  licenses,  in  the  hope  that 
hunters  would  report  a harvest  of 62,000 
whitetails.  The  actual  reported  harvest 
of  antlerless  deer  last  year  was  55,930. 

This  year  the  Game  Commission  is 
increasing  antlerless  license  allocations 
in  32  counties  and  decreasing  them  in 
another  32  counties.  The  allocation  in 
one  county  remains  at  the  1979  level. 

While  there  usually  is  a strong  corre- 
lation between  the  number  of  antlerless 
licenses  allocated  and  the  number  of 
deer  taken,  as  well  as  resultant  adjust- 
ments to  the  size  of  the  total  deer  herd, 
such  is  not  always  the  case. 

An  increase  in  the  allocation  of  antler- 
less licenses  normally  results  in  an  in- 
creased harvest  of  deer  and  a lowering  of 
the  total  population  number.  However, 
this  year  s allocations  are  designed  to 
keep  the  deer  herd  at  the  same  level  as 
last  year  in  20  counties,  to  permit  it  to 
increase  in  29  counties,  and  to  reduce 
the  population  in  16  counties. 

Paradoxically,  in  some  counties  the 
number  of  licenses  this  year  will  be  de- 
creased, but  the  number  of  deer  in  these 
counties  will  be  further  reduced.  Also, 
in  some  counties  the  allocations  will  be 
increased  but  the  herd  will  be  permitted 
to  grow.  These  seemingly  contradictory 
situations  result  from  combinations  of 
factors  affecting  deer  numbers.  Such 
factors  as  reported  vs.  actual  harvest. 


Conservation 


sex  ratios,  age  structures,  percentages  of 
yearling  females,  survival  and  produc- 
tivity rates,  hunter  success  rates,  out- 
of-season  losses,  etc.,  all  enter  into  the 
picture. 

By  knowing  the  reported  and  actual 
removal  rates,  the  age-sex  structure  of 
the  herd,  productivity  figures,  and 
other  basic  information,  the  Game 
Gommission  is  able  to  calculate  the 
number  of  deer,  by  sex  and  age,  present 
at  any  given  time  of  the  year  in  every 
county  of  the  state. 

The  keys  to  permissible  population 
numbers  are  the  condition  of  the  deer 
herd  and  the  over-winter  carrying 
capacity  of  the  range.  About  40  deer  can 
over-winter  in  a scjuare  mile  of  forest 
that  is  in  the  seedling-sapling  or  brush 
stage  (under  five  inches  in  diameter)  of 
growth.  In  the  pole  timber  stage  of 
forest  development  (five  through  eleven 
inches  in  diameter),  a scjuare  mile  of 
forest  can  support  only  about  10  deer  in 
typical  winter  weather.  In  the  saw 
timber  stage  (over  eleven  inches  in 
diameter),  about  20  deer  can  be  sup- 
ported per  square  mile. 

By  knowing  how  many  deer  there  will 
be  before  the  hunting  season,  and  by 
subtracting  the  number  of  deer  that  can 
be  supported  through  the  winter,  the 
number  of  deer  that  must  be  removed 
by  hunters  can  readily  be  calculated. 

The  number  of  antlerless  deer  that 
need  to  be  harvested  will  be  the  differ- 
ence between  the  number  of  bucks  that 
will  be  taken  and  the  total  number  of 
deer  that  need  to  be  removed. 

The  Gommission  knows  how  many 
antlerless  deer  licenses  need  to  be  is- 
sued to  remove  one  deer  in  every 
county.  The  figure  varies  from  county  to 
countv,  and  from  one  vear  to  the  next. 
In  some  counties,  an  average  of  3.73 
licenses  issued  will  result  in  the  harvest- 
ing of  one  deer.  In  other  counties,  an 
average  of  23.88  licenses  is  required. 
The  statewide  average  is  6.8  licenses  for 
each  deer  taken.  In  twelve  counties, 
over  10  antlerless  licenses  have  to  be 
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issued  to  harvest  one  deer. 

Thus,  the  number  of  lieenses  issued 
in  any  county  (or  the  state  as  a whole) 
might  not  be  meaningful,  even  from  one 
year  to  the  ne.xt,  unless  all  of  the  factors 
involved  are  taken  into  account. 

Following  is  a list  of  Pennsylvania 


counties,  the  Game  Commission’s 
antlerless  deer  license  allocations,  and 
whether  the  deer  herd  size  in  each 
county  will  be  permitted  to  increase 
(symbol  +),  decrease  (symbol  — ),  or 
remain  relatively  unchanged  (symbol 


Planned  Deer  Herd  Size  Trends,  1980-81  Season 


County 

Licenses 

Size 

County 

Licenses 

Size 

Adams 

4,300 

= 

Lackawanna 

2,500 

+ 

Allegheny 

6,000 

Lancaster 

4,850 

— 

Armstrong 

7,050 

■ 

Lawrence 

1,500 

-b 

Beaver 

5,250 

-1- 

Lebanon 

2,500 

-b 

Bedford 

8,400 

-b 

Lehigh 

1,900 

Berks 

6,500 

= 

Luzerne 

5,750 

■ 

Blair 

5,000 

= 

Lycoming 

17,150 

Bradford 

1 1 ,300 

- 

McKean 

9,500 

Bucks 

6,400 

— 

Mercer 

3,000 

■ 

Butler 

9,000 

-P 

Mifflin 

4,050 

— 

Cambria 

5,000 

+ 

Monroe 

3,750 

+ 

Cameron 

4,900 

= 

Montgomery 

3,600 

- 

Carbon 

4,850 

+ 

Montour 

1,100 

— 

Center 

1 1 ,600 

- 

Northampton 

3,400 

= 

Chester 

6,000 

Northumberland 

3,200 

= 

Clarion 

6,100 

■ 

Perry 

6,500 

= 

Clearfield 

8,850 

= 

Pike 

4,300 

+ 

Clinton 

12,700 

= 

Potter 

13,150 

— 

Columbia 

5,200 

- 

Schuylkill 

6,800 

+ 

Crawford 

6,500 

-1- 

Snyder 

1,150 

-b 

Cumberland 

3,050 

+ 

Somerset 

9,750 

-b 

Dauphin 

3,900 

-b 

Sullivan 

3,650 

= 

Elk 

7,800 

-b 

Susquehanna 

4,650 

+ 

Erie 

4,100 

-b 

Tioga 

13,050 

- 

Fayette 

4,250 

-b 

Union 

2,250 

= 

Forest 

9,600 

Venango 

10,400 

Franklin 

5,000 

■ 

Warren 

14,500 

Fulton 

4,350 

Washington 

6,800 

■ 

Greene 

6,800 

■ 

Wayne 

6,150 

- 

Huntingdon 

8,200 

- 

Westmoreland 

1 1 ,350 

Indiana 

10,250 

= 

Wyoming 

2,350 

• 

Jefferson 

6,900 

= 

York 

7,250 

= 

Juniata 

3,200 

-b 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  by  resolution  at  its  meeting  on  June  4 in  Harrisburg,  declared  a 
two-day  statewide  open  season  on  antlerless  deer. 

Hunters  participating  in  the  antlerless  deer  season  must  possess  an  antlerless  deer  license  for  the 
county  in  which  they  are  hunting  in  addition  to  the  regular  hunting  license.  One  antlerless  deer  license 
application  will  be  issued  with  each  license.  Antlerless  licenses  are  available  from  Countv  Treasurers  BY 
MAIL  ONLY.  DO  NOT  MAIL  APPLICATION  TO  PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION  OR 
DEPARTMENT  OF  REVENUE,  HARRISBURG.  See  rules  on  reverse  side  of  application  form. 

Onl\  hunters  who  have  not  alreacK  harvested  a white-tailed  deer  and  who  possess  an  antlerless  license 
may  legally  harvest  an  antlerless  deer.  Antlerless  deer  are  those  animals  w'ithout  visible  antlers,  or  with 
antlers  each  of  which  is  less  than  three  inches  in  length,  regardless  of  se.x. 

In  Allegheny  County  and  in  a specially  designated  area  of  southeastern  Pennsylvania,  the  antlerless 
season  extends  from  December  1 to  December  13, 

In  Allegheny  County  and  in  the  Special  Regulations  Area  of  southeastern  Pennsylvania,  antlerless 
deer  may  be  taken  during  the  regular  statewide  buck  season  if  the  hunter  possesses  an  antlerless  deer 
license. 

County  antlerless  license  allocations  are  listed  above.  County  seats  are  shown  on  license  applications. 
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Seasons  and  Bag  Limits  1980-1981 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  in  Hai  risburg  on  June  4,  1980,  estahlislied  the 
following  seasons  and  hag  limits  for  resident  game  and  furhearers  for  the  1980-1981 
hunting  license  year  which  begins  September  1, 

Open  season  includes  first  and  last  dates  listed,  Sundays  excepted,  for  game.  The 
opening  hour  for  small  game,  migratory  game  birds  and  other  wild  birds  or  animals 
(except  waterfowl  in  the  Lake  Erie  Zone)  on  November  1 will  be  9:00  a.m.  Shooting 
hours  for  other  days  and  seasons  will  be  from  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  until  sunset 
except  turkey  gobblers  (spring  season)  from  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  until  11:00 
a.m.,  and  raccoons  which  may  be  hunted  any  hour  except  during  the  firearms  deer  and 
bear  seasons  when  the  hours  are  from  sunset  to  one-half  hour  before  sunrise.  Seasons 
and  shooting  hours  for  migratory  birds  will  be  announced  later. 


Field 

DATES  OF 

Daily 

Possession 

SMALL  GAME 

OPEN  SEASONS 

Limit 

Limit 

First  Day 

Last  Day 

6 

12 

Squirrels,  Gray,  Black  and  Fox  (combined)# 

Oct.  18. 

.Nov.  29  AND 

Dec.  26. 

. Jan.  10,  1981 

2 

4 

Rufied  Grouse#  

Oct.  18. 

.Nov.  29  AND 

Dec.  26. 

. Jan.  10,  1981 

4 

8 

Rabbits,  Cottontail#  

Nov.  1 . . 

.Nov.  29  AND 

Dec.  26. 

. .Jan.  10,  1981 

2 

4 

Ring-necked  Pheasants,  males  only  (except  in  designated  area)#* 

Nov.  1 . . 

.Nov.  29 

— both  sexes  in  designated  area* 

Dec.  26 . 

. .Jan.  10,  1981 

4 

8 

Bobwhite  Quail 

Nov.  1 . . 

.Nov.  8 

5 

10 

Raccoons  (Hunting)# 

Nov.  5 . . 

.Jan.  31,  1981 

Daily 

Season 

Limit 

Limit 

1 

1 

Wild  Turkey — Northcentral  Area** 

Nov.  1 . . 

.Nov.  22 

— Soutbcentral  Range  and  Peripheral  Range  .... 

Nov.  1 . . 

.Nov.  15 

1 

1 

— Spring  Gobbler  Season  (bearded  birds  only)  . . 

May  2 . . 

May  23,  1981 

2 

4 

Hares  (Snowshoe  Rabbits)  or  Varying  Hares  

Dec.  26 . 

. Jan.  1,  1981 

Unlimited 

Woodchucks  (groundhogs)#  

No  Close  Season 

Sunday  hunting  prohibited. 

FURBEARERS 

Unlimited 

Foxes — Red  and  Gray  (Hunting)# 

Nov.  5.  . 

Feb.  28,  1981 

NON-GAME 

Unlimited 

Crows  (Hunting  on  Fridays,  Saturdays,  Sundays  only) 

Sep.  5 . . 

Nov.  .30 

Jan.  2,  1981  Apr.  12,  1981 

Jun.  5,  1981  Aug.  30,  1981 

BIG  GAME 

1 

1 

Bear,  by  individual  or  by  hunting 

party  of  two  or  more***  

Nov.  24 

Deer,  Archery  Season,  any  deer — Statewide 

Oct.  4 . . 

Oct.  31  AND 

Dec.  26 . 

. .Jan.  3,  1981 

Deer,  Antlered,  with  2 or  more  points  to  an  antler 

or  a spike  3 or  more  inches  long 

Dec.  1 . . 

Dec.  13 

1 

1 

Deer,  Antlered,  and  Antlerless  with  required  antlerless 

license.  Special  Regulations  Areas  listed  below**** 

Dec.  1 . . 

■ Dec.  13 

Deer,  Antlerless — Statewide 

Dec.  15. 

. Dec.  16 

Counties,  and  parts  of, 

listed  below***** 

Dec.  15. 

. .Dec.  20 

Deer,  Flintlock  Season,  any  deer — Statewide 

Dec.  26. 

. Jan.  3,  1981 

TRAPPING 

Unlimited  Skunks,  Opossum.s,  Raccoons,  Foxes,  Weasels,  Coyotes  # (traps)  Nov.  5 . . .Jan,  31,  1981 


Unlimited  Minks#  Nov.  27.  . .Dec.  14 

Unlimited  Muskrats  (traps  only) Nov.  27... Dec.  14 

5 5 Beavers  (traps  only) — Counties  of  Bradford,  Crawford, 

Erie,  Monroe,  Pike, 

Sullivan, Susquehanna,  Wayne Feb.  14  . . . Mar.  1.5,  1981 

3 3 Beavers  (traps  only) — Remainder  of  State  Feb.  14  . . . Mar.  15,  1981 


NO  OPEN  SEASON — Elk,  Otters,  Hungarian  Partridges,  Sharp-tailed  Grouse,  Bobcat  or  Wildcat. 

NO  CLOSE  SEASON — Chukar  Partridges,  Red  Squirrels  (except  during  general  firearms  seasons  for  big  game). 

FALCONRY  SEASON — Details  of  tbis  season  will  be  disseminated  to  licensed  falconers. 
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SPECIAL  REGULAllONS 


#No  hunting  for  any  wild  bird  or  wild  animal  except  deer  and  bear  (in  areas  whei  e deer 
and  bear  hunting  is  permitted)  and  migratory  game  birds  during  the  firearms  seasons 
for  deei'  and  beai'  (flintlock  season  excepted).  Raccoons  may  be  hunted  between  sunset 
and  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  during  the  firearms  seasons  for  big  game.  The  daily 
limit  of  5 raccoons  in  any  24-hour  period  starting  at  noon  of  one  day  and  ending  at  noon 
the  following  day  and  possession  limit  of  10  shall  apply  to  individuals  or  parties. 
Sunday  hunting  of  raccoons  prohibited. 


Designated  Area  for  Male  and  Female  Pheasants — East  of  Interstate  Route  79  from  the 
city  of  Erie  to  Interstate  Route  80,  north  of  Interstate  Route  80  from  Interstate  Route  79 
to  Route  220,  north  of  Route  220  from  Intei  state  Route  80  to  Route  118,  north  of  Routes 
1 18  and  415  from  Route  220  to  Route  309,  north  and  east  of  Route  309  from  Route  4L5  to 
Interstate  Route  80,  and  north  of  Interstate  Route  80  from  Route  309  to  the  New  Jersey 
line. 

■ iW  Turkey  Season  Nov.  1 to  Nov.  22  in  the  counties  of  Cameron;  Elk;  Forest; 
McKean;  Potter,  Sullivan,  Tioga;  and  in  that  part  of  Warren  County  east  of  Route  69 
north  of  Route  27  and  east  of  Route  27  south  of  Route  69;  that  part  of  Crawford  Countx' 
south  of  Route  27  and  east  of  Route  8;  that  part  of  Venango  County  east  and  south  of 
Route  27  from  the  \\  arren  County  line  to  the  Crawford  County  line,  east  of  Route  8 
from  the  Crawford  County  line  to  Franklin,  and  north  of  Route  322  between  Franklin 
and  the  Clarion  County  line;  those  parts  of  Clarion  and  Jefferson  Counties  north  of 
Route  322;  that  part  ofCleaiTield  County  north  of  Route  322  from  the  Jefferson  County 
line  to  Route  219  at  Luthersburg,  north  of  Route  219  from  Luthersburg  to  Grampian, 
north  of  Route  879  from  Grampian  to  Cleaifield,  and  north  of  Route  322  from  Clearfield 
to  the  Centre  County  line;  that  part  of  Centre  County  north  of  Route  322  west  of  Port 
Matilda  and  north  of  Route  220  east  of  Port  Matilda;  that  part  of  Clinton  County  north  of 
Route  220;  that  part  of  Eycoming  County  north  of  Route  220  west  of  Hughesville  and 
north  of  Route  118  east  of  Hughesville;  that  part  of  Columbia  County  north  of  Route 
1 18;  that  part  of  Euzerne  County  north  of  Route  118,  north  of  Route  4L5  between  Route 
1 18  and  Route  309,  and  west  of  Route  309  north  of  Dallas;  that  part  of  Wyoming  County 
west  of  Route  309  south  of  Tunkhannoek  and  west  of  the  Suscjuehanna  River  north  of 
Tunkhannoek;  and  that  part  of  Bradford  County  west  of  the  Susquehanna  River. 

*^->Bear  Season  Nov.  24  open  only  in  the  Counties  of  Bradford,  Cameron,  Carbon, 
Centre,  Claiion,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Columbia,  Elk,  Forest,  Huntingdon,  Jefferson, 
Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Mifflin,  Monroe,  Pike,  Potter,  Snyder, 
Sullivan,  Suscpiehanna,  Tioga,  Union,  Venango,  Warren,  Wayne  and  Wyoming. 

" Spedfl/  Regulations  Area-Southwestern  Pennsylvania-Allegheny  County — Only  bow 
and  arrow,  shotguns  not  smaller  than  20  gauge  with  rifled  slugs  or  punkin  balls  and 
muzzleloaded  firearms  of  the  type  permitted  during  the  special  muzzleloader  season 
may  be  used  for  taking  deer  in  Allegheny  County.  Special  Regulations  Area— 
Southeasten\  Pennsylvania — Only  bow  and  arrow,  shotguns  not  smaller  than  20  gauge 
with  buckshot,  rifled  slugs  or  punkin  balls  and  muzzleloaded  firearms  of  the  type 
permitted  during  the  special  muzzleloader  season  may  be  used  for  taking  deer  in  that 
part  of  southeastern  Pennsylvania  bounded  by  the  following:  Beginning  at  the  Dela- 
ware River,  southwest  on  Route  202  to  Route  313,  northwest  on  Route  313  to  Route 
563,  southw'est  on  Route  563  to  Route  309,  south  on  Route  309  to  Route  113,  southwest 
on  Route  113  to  the  Schuylkill  River,  northwest  along  the  Schuylkill  River  to  Route 
100,  and  south  on  Route  100  to  the  Pennsylvania  line.  Hunting  deer  with  firearms  is 
prohibited  in  Philadelphia  County.  In  both  Special  Regulations  Areas  it  is  unlawful  at 
any  time  while  hunting  to  use  any  rifle  or  handgun,  or  to  use  or  possess  single  projectile 
rifle  or  handgun  ammunition,  or  to  take  or  attempt  to  take  deer  through  the  use  of  any 
rifle  or  handgun  discharging  a single  projectile. 

*****  Antlerless  Deer  Seasun-December  L5  to  December  20 — In  the  counties  of  Allegheny, 
Chester,  Delaware  and  Montgomery,  and  in  that  part  of  Berks  County  south  of  Route 
22  (Interstate  Route  78),  and  in  that  part  of  Bucks  County  within  the  Special  Regula- 
tions Area  - Southeastern  Pennsylvania. 
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Seasons  and  Bag  Limits  Estabiished 


ENNSYLVANIA’S  hunters  will  he 
returning  to  the  traditional  four- 
week  small  game  season  this  year  and 
generally  follow  established  patterns  in 
other  seasons  and  hag  limits  under  dates 
established  by  the  Game  Commission 
on  June  4. 

This  year’s  regular  fall  archery  deer 
season  will  open  on  Saturday,  October 
4;  the  early  small  game  season  will  start 
on  Saturday,  October  18;  and  the  four- 
week  general  small  game  season  will 
begin  on  Saturday,  November  1. 

The  regular  two-week  antlered  deer 
season  will  open  on  Monday,  December 
1;  the  two-day  statewide  antlerless  deer 
season  will  be  held  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  December  15  and  16;  and  the 
winter  small  game  and  archery  and 
flintlock  deer  seasons  will  begin  on  De- 
cember 26. 

One  day  for  hunting  bears  has  been 
scheduled  for  Monday,  November  24. 

Only  one  change  of  significance  was 
made  from  earlier  proposals  for  the  up- 
coming hunting  license  year.  The  sea- 
son for  raecoons  and  furbearers  as  origi- 
nally envisioned  would  have  been  split, 
starting  in  October  and  concluding  six 
days  later,  then  resuming  in  November. 
Because  of  concern  for  "blue  ” or  un- 
prime pelts  in  juvenile  raccoons  in  Oc- 
tober, the  Game  Commission  elimi- 


nated the  early  opening  and  established 
a single  season  for  taking  of  raccoons, 
skunks,  opossums,  coyotes  and  weasels, 
opening  November  5 and  concluding 
January  31. 

The  fox  trapping  season  will  also  open 
November  5 and  close  on  January  31, 
but  the  fox  hunting  season  will  begin  on 
November  5 and  conclude  on  Februarv 
28. 

The  410,600  antlerless  deer  licenses 
proposed  earlier  and  discussed  in  a 
nearby  article  have  been  authorized  for 
issuance.  It  is  hoped  that  this  allocation 
will  l esult  in  a reported  antlerless  deer 
harvest  of  about  60,000  whitetails. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  hunters 
will  be  permitted  to  harvest  bears  of  all 
ages,  including  bears  under  one  year  of 
age,  a class  of  bruins  that  was  previously 
protected. 

Originally,  the  Game  Commission 
had  proposed  a five-beaver  limit  in 
seven  counties  (Bradford,  Crawford, 
Monroe,  Pike,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna 
and  Wayne).  High  population  levels  and 
serious  nuisance  and  damage  problems 
led  to  the  inclusion  of  Erie  County  in  the 
list  of  those  where  five  beavers  may  be 
taken. 

The  Game  Commission  has  reserved 
the  right  to  extend  the  fall  turkey,  the 
antlerless  deer,  and  the  beaver  seasons. 


Booki  in  Bfitf. . . 


(Order  from  publisher,  not  Game  Commission) 

The  Wings  of  Dawn,  by  George  Reiger,  Stein  and  Day,  Scarborough  House,  Briarcliff 
Manor,  NY  10510,  320  pp.,  $29.95.  Reiger  is  perhaps  best  known  for  his  excellent 
conservation  articles  in  Field  & Stream;  this  volume  proves  his  expertise  in  a related  area. 
Subtitled  “the  complete  book  of  North  American  waterfowling, ' it  reaches  back  to  the  days 
of  America's  first  duck  and  goose  gunners,  describes  the  years  of  the  market  hunters,  then 
the  arrival  of  the  conservationists  who  began  the  battles  which  today's  sportsmen  are  still 
carrying  on.  The  life  histories  of  geese,  puddle  ducks  and  diving  ducks  are  also  examined, 
and  there's  fine  material  on  decoys,  and  waterfowl  prints  and  stamps.  Many  illustrations  in 
color  and  black  and  white.  A fine  addition  for  any  sportsman's  library. 

Track  of  the  Grizzly,  by  Frank  C.  Craighead,  Jr.,  Sierra  Club  Books,  530  Bush  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  94108,  261  pp.,  $10.95.  For  thirteen  years,  the  author,  his  brother  John, 
and  their  colleagues  intensively  studied  grizzly  bears  in  Yellowstone  National  Park  and  the 
regions  surrounding  it.  Their  work  was  one  of  the  most  ambitious  wildlife  studies  ever 
undertaken.  This  book  is  one  result  of  their  efforts,  a definitive  and  intimate  look  at  the 
greatest  carnivore  on  this  continent.  It  discusses  the  hierarchy  of  the  grizzly,  mating, 
denning,  hibernation,  range  and  movement,  territoriality  and  mortality,  and — sadly — the 
bureaucracy-bear  conflict.  Packed  with  information,  andatthe  same  time  highly  readable. 
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Help  Us  Encourage  the  Continued 
Professional  Management  of 
Fish  and  Wildlife. 


We  need  your  financial  and 
moral  commitment  to 
A.W.A.R.E. — America's 
Wildlife  Association  for 
Resource  Education — so  that 
we  can  promote  the  rational 
use  of  our  natural  resources. 
Your  donation  will  help  us 
foster  a better  public 
understanding  of  the  need  for  conservation 
and  fish  and  wildlife  management  programs. 

America's  fish  and  wildlife  resources  are 
caught  in  a tightening  squeeze — between 
zooming  human  populations  and  diminishing 
land  and  water  resource  base.  Our  fish  and 
wildlife  agencies  play  a major  role  in  the 
unending  battle  to  restore  fish  and  wildlife, 
protect  its  needed  habitat,  insure  a better 
environment  for  all  livingthings,  and  enjoy  the 
wise  use  of  our  renewable  resources.  The 
International  Association  of  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Agencies  coordinates  and  promotes  the 
programs  of  those  agencies. 

Through  its  committees,  representation  in 
Washington,  and  participation  in  study 
commissions,  the  Association  brings  its 
expertise  and  prestige  to  bear  in  behalf  of 
needed  advances  and  reforms  in  fish  and 
wildlife  management  at  both  the  state  and 
national  levels.  Its  concerns  include  related 
problems  and  programs  in  Canada  and 
Mexico.  It  represents  the  interests  of  its 
membership  in  sound  wildlife  conservation 


before  congressional  committees  and 
executive  ciepartments,  and  in  judicial 
proceedings. 

Organized  on  July  20,  1902,  at  a meeting  of 
state  wardens  and  officials  at  Yellowstone 
National  Park,  the  Association  has  played  a 
major  role  in  the  evolution  of  national 
conservation  affairs.  Its  officers  and  members 
include  most  of  the  Nation's  conservation 
leaders. 

We  have  long  known  of  the  need  fora  broad 
based  communications  program.  To  educate 
the  American  Public  on  the  realities  of 
scientific  management  of  the  fish  and  wildlife 
resources  of  North  America,  to  provide  to  the 
public  professional  insight  concerning  issues 
of  current  interest  affecting  fish  and  wildlife. 
To  develop  broader  public  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  importance  of  conserving 
forests,  waters  and  soils  and  of  wise 
management  of  fish  and  wildlife  resources  as 
part  of  natural  and  managed  ecosystems  and 
as  a source  of  recreation  and  food  supply. 

Your  donation  will  be  used  to  accom- 
plish these  goals.  Please  send  check 
or  money  order  to:  A.W.A.R.E. 

Box  2954 
Washington,  D.C. 

20013 

Your  donations  are  tax  deductible. 


AWARE  Coupon:  Mail  to  A.W.A.R.E.,  Box  2954,  Washington,  D.C.  20013 
Enclosed  is  my  check  or  money  order  in  the  amount  of; 

$10  $25  $50  $100  $500 

I understand  this  money  will  be  used  by  the  Non-Profit 
A.W.A.R.E.  Foundation  established  in  1977  by  our  State  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Directors  to  promote  the  continued  wise  manage- 
ment of  our  fish  and  wildlife  resources. 


NAME  ^ 

STREET  

CITY STATE ZIP  CODE 
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Goose  Blind  Applications  To  Be  Accepted 


Applications  for  hunting  from 

goose  blinds  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission’s  two  controlled 
hunting  areas  at  Pymatuning  and  Mid- 
dle Creek  will  be  accepted  from  Sep- 
tember 1 through  September  20. 

Hunters  are  permitted  to  apply  to 
only  one  of  the  two  areas.  If  a person 
applies  to  both  areas,  that  person  will 
not  be  eligible  to  hunt  on  either  area. 

A hunter  will  be  permitted  only  one 
hunting  trip  to  a controlled  goose  shoot- 
ing area.  If  a person  hunts  geese  on  one 
area,  that  person  will  not  be  eligible  to 
return  to  that  facility  as  a hunter  this 
year,  and  that  person  will  not  be  eligible 
to  hunt  on  the  other  controlled  goose 
shooting  area  in  1980. 

There  are  40  goose  blinds  at  Pymatun- 
ing, and  25  will  be  in  operation  this  year 
at  Middle  Creek.  Drawings  will  be  held 
by  the  Game  Commission  at  Pymatun- 
ing and  Middle  Creek  in  late  September 
to  select  blind  holders  for  both  con- 
trolled shooting  areas.  A reservation  will 
entitle  the  applicant  to  bring  not  more 
than  three  guests.  The  guests  must  be 
present  to  register. 


At  Middle  Creek,  there  will  be  four 
shooting  days  each  week  of  the  season, 
on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and 
Saturdays.  Shooting  at  Pymatuning  will 
also  take  place  on  four  days,  but  on 
Mondays,  Wednesdays,  Fridays  and 
Saturdays. 

Reservation  requests  must  be  made 
on  official  application  forms.  Application 
forms  for  hunting  geese  at  Pymatuning 
are  on  orange-colored  stock,  while  the 
application  forms  for  goose  hunting  at 
Middle  Creek  are  on  yellow  stock. 
Hunters  should  be  sure  to  fill  out  the 
correct  form,  since  a Middle  Creek  ap- 
plication cannot  be  used  for  Pymatuning 
or  vice  versa. 

Applications  must  be  submitted  to 
either  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion, Pymatuning  Waterfowl  Area, 
R.D.  1,  Hartstown,  Pa.  16131,  or  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Mid- 
dle Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area, 
R.D.  I,  Newmanstown,  Pa.  17073. 

The  applicant’s  1980-81  hunting 
license  number,  including  the  letter, 
must  be  listed  on  the  application.  Appli- 
cations must  be  postmarked  no  earlier 
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than  September  1 nor  later  than  Sep- 
tember 20;  if  the  postmark  is  earlier  than 
September  1 or  later  than  September 
20,  the  applieation  will  be  rejected. 

Only  successful  applicants,  as  deter- 
mined in  the  drawings,  will  be  notified. 
Reservations  are  not  transferable. 

The  successful  applicant  whose  name 
appears  on  the  reservation  must  present 
the  reservation  in  person  at  either  the 
Pymatuning  Wateifowl  Area  headquar- 
ters (registration  building)  located  on 
Legislative  Route  20006  between 
Hartstown  and  Linesville  about  four 
miles  north  of  Hartstown,  or  at  the  Mid- 
dle Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area 
visitors  center  located  on  Hopeland 
Road  about  two  miles  south  of  Kleinfel- 
tersville. 

Hunters  should  arrive  at  least  one 
hour  before  shooting  time  to  allow  for 
the  issuance  of  permits.  All  reservations 
for  any  day  will  be  valid  only  up  to  one- 
half  hour  before  shooting  time  on  the 
specified  day. 

A federal  migratory  bird  hunting 
stamp  (duck  stamp)  is  recjuired  to  hunt 
geese  and  ducks.  1980-81  hunting 
licenses  and  duck  stamps  must  be  pre- 
sented at  the  check  station. 

Only  one  official  application  per  per- 
son may  be  submitted.  Anyone  submit- 
ting more  than  one  application  for  a 
reservation  will  have  all  applications  re- 
jected. Further,  individuals  filing  more 
than  one  application  or  hunting  more 
than  one  time  per  person  on  a controlled 
goose  hunting  area  in  the  state  will  be 
denied  the  privilege  of  hunting  on  these 
areas  for  three  years. 

Provisions  have  been  made  at  both 
Middle  Creek  and  Pymatuning  to  ac- 
commodate handicapped  persons  if  they 
are  successful  applicants. 

Shooting  hours  for  the  controlled 
goose  hunting  areas  at  Pymatuning  are 
from  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  until 
noon.  Shooting  hours  at  Middle  Creek 
are  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  until 
1:30  p.m.  Hunting  starts  at  9 a.m.  at 
Pymatuning  on  November  1.  There  is 
no  hunting  from  goose  blinds  at  Middle 
Creek  on  November  1. 

In  addition  to  the  goose  shooting  area, 


there  are  also  three  controlled  duck 
shooting  areas  at  Pymatuning.  Fifty 
hunters  can  be  accommodated  at  a time 
in  each  of  these  three  areas,  making  it 
possible  for  150  hunters  to  utilize  the 
duck  areas  on  shooting  days. 

Shooting  days  for  the  Pymatuning 
duck  areas  are  also  Mondays,  Wednes- 
days, Fridays  and  Saturdays,  and  duck 
area  shooting  hours  are  the  same  as  for 
the  goose  area.  While  these  duck  areas 
are  controlled  shooting  sections,  there 
are  no  advance  reservations.  A drawing 
is  held  each  morning  to  determine  the 
150  hunters  who  will  qualify  for  that 
day.  If  there  are  fewer  than  150  hunters, 
the  first-come-first-served  rule  prevails. 
Those  using  the  duck  areas  must  check 
in  at  the  registration  building. 

This  year  there  will  again  be  four  duck 
shooting  blinds  at  Middle  Creek,  with  a 
drawing  each  shooting  day  to  determine 
the  winners  of  these  blinds.  A hunter 
may  take  a goose  from  a Middle  Creek 
duck  blind;  however,  a hunter  is  limited 
to  one  goose  per  year  from  the  con- 
trolled shooting  section  at  Middle 
Creek. 

Ducks  may  be  taken  by  hunters  using 
the  goose  blinds  at  both  Middle  Creek 
and  the  Pymatuning,  within  other  exist- 
ing federal  and  state  regulations. 

Applications  Available 

Applications  for  hunting  from  the 
goose  blinds  at  Pymatuning  and  Middle 
Creek  are  available  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission,  P.O.  Box 
1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120;  any  of  the 
six  field  division  offices  of  the  Game 
Commission;  any  game  protector;  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission, 
Pymatuning  Waterfowl  Area,  R.D.  1, 
Hartstown,  Pa.  16131;  or  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Mid- 
dle Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area, 
R.D.  1,  Newmanstown,  Pa.  17073. 

Only  one  goose  may  be  taken  per  day 
in  Crawford  County,  where  the  Pyma- 
tuning Waterfowl  Area  is  located,  and 
on  the  controlled  goose  shooting  area  at 
the  Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Area. 
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Each  year  during  the  height  of 

the  trapping  season,  a few  horror 
stories  filter  into  the  Harrisburg  office. 
A dog  that  has  been  missing  for  a day  or 
two  suddenly  shows  up  with  its  foot  in  a 
trap.  A cat  limps  home  with  a lacerated 
paw.  Traps  are  found  set  close  to  a 
home,  and  so  on.  These  things  do  hap- 
pen with  trapping,  and  they  happen 
with  hunting.  We  have  all  heard  stories 
of  the  cow  or  goose  that  was  shot  by  a 
careless  hunter  and,  of  course,  there  are 
the  hunting  accidents.  All  of  these  inci- 
dents and  accidents  are  regrettable,  but 
they  occur  far  less  frequently  than  the 
opponents  of  steel  traps  and  sport  hunt- 
ing would  like  us  to  believe. 

In  1959,  when  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  first  started  its 
hunter  safety  program,  there  were 
988,803  licensed  hunters  in  the  state. 
That  year,  we  had  513  hunting  acci- 
dents, 17  of  which  were  fatal.  In  1979, 
twenty  years  later,  under  a mandatory' 
hunter  education  program,  and  with 
1,300,000  licensed  hunters  tramping 
through  the  outdoors,  we  had  less  than 
200  accidents,  of  which  only  11  were 
fatal.  That  is  an  excellent  track  record  for 
a program  that  stresses  not  only  safety 
but  ethics  and  sportsmanship  as  well. 
Not  only  has  hunter  education  helped  to 
reduce  hunting  accidents,  but  it  has  also 
increased  hunters’  respect  for  private 
property. 

This  year  the  Game  Commission  has 
begun  a new  education  program — 
trapper  training.  This  program  can  do  as 
mucn  for  the  trappers  and  citizens  of  the 
commonwealth  as  hunter  education  has 
done  to  improve  the  image  of  hunters 
and  hunting.  The  steel  trap  itself  is  the 
most  humane  device  ever  invented  by 
man  for  trapping  furbearers.  With  in- 
struction on  the  proper  use  of  steel 
traps,  most  of  the  problems  associated 
with  them  should  be  overcome. 

Trapper  training  courses  will  be  of- 
fered by  each  district  game  protector  in 
each  county'  beginning  this  summer  and 
fall.  We  strongly  urge  all  trappers  to 
take  advantage  of  this  training  regard- 
less of  their  experience.  Trapping 
technology  and  methods  have  been 
greatly  improved  in  recent  years,  and 
everyone  can  benefit  from  this  training. 
We  especially  urge  parents  to  require 
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that  their  youngsters  take  this  training 
before  they  are  permitted  to  trap.  Con- 
tact your  local  game  protector  for  details 
on  when  and  where  trapper  training 
courses  will  be  offered  in  your  area. 

The  following  list  of  topics  included  in 
the  course  should  provide  some  insight 
into  what  Pennsylvania’s  Trapper  Train- 
ing Program  is  all  about: 

1.  Pennsylvania’s  Trapping  Heritage 

(A  brief  history  of  trapping  in  the 

Keystone  State.) 

2.  Role  of  Trapping  in  Wildlife 
Management 

(The  principle  of  managing  wildlife 
populations  by  trapping.) 

3.  Animal  Diseases  that  Affect 
Furbearers 

4.  Wildlife  Damage 

(A  look  at  damage  to  crops,  livestock 
or  property'  by  furbearers.) 

5.  Trapping  for  Recreation  and  Fur 
as  a Renewable  Resource 

6.  Primary'  Rules  of  Trapper 
Behavior 

7.  Reporting  Trapping  Violations  to 
the  Game  Protector 

8.  Suggested  Trapper-Landowner 
Relations 

9.  Humane  Trapping  Practices 

(Including  proper  methods  to  dis- 
patch captured  animals.) 

10.  Courtesy  and  Sportsmanship 

11.  Trapping  Code  of  Ethics 

12.  Trap  Nomenclature  and  Trap 
Sizes 

13.  Matching  the  Trap  to  the  Target 
Animal 

14.  Care  and  Storage  of  Equipment 

15.  Trap  Adjustments 

(How  to  tune  traps  to  peak  efficiency 
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and  how  to  eliminate  non-target 
catches.) 

16.  Preparation  for  Land  and  Water 
Trapping 

17.  Land  Trapping  Methods 
(Including  the  proper  use  of  drags  and 

stakes  to  eliminate  wring-offs  and  other 
problems.) 

18.  Proper  use  of  Lures,  Urine  and 
Bait 

(With  the  emphasis  placed  on 
eliminating  non-target  catches.) 

19.  Proper  Trap  or  Set  Locations 
(To  maximize  catching  target  species 

rather  than  non-target  species.) 

20.  Water  Trapping  Methods 
(Drowning  sets,  conibear  trapping 

and  safety  tips.) 

21.  How  to  Release  Non-Target 
Animals 


22.  Preventing  Trap  Theft 

23.  A Look  at  the  Fur  Industry  in 
General 

24.  Prime  and  Un-prime  Pelts 

25.  Proper  Skinning,  Fleshing  and 
Stretching  of  Pelts 

26.  Safe  Fur  Handling  Practices 

27.  Proper  Disposal  of  Unused 
Carcasses 

28.  Tips  on  Selling  Furs 

29.  Trapping  Literature 

30.  Trapline  Prospecting  for 
Furbearers 

31.  Pro-  and  Anti-Trapping 
Organizations 

32.  Summary  of  Trapping  Laws  and 
Regulations 

33.  Pennsylvania  Furbearers  and 
Some  Common  Trap  Sets 

for  Them 
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E.E.  at  Kings  Gap 

A promising  new  environmental  educa- 
tion center  is  under  development  in  the 
southcentral  portion  of  the  state.  Located 
just  southwest  of  Carlisle  in  Cumberland 
County,  Kings  Gap  sits  astride  the  South 
Mountains  overlooking  the  Cumberland 
Valley  and  the  famed  Yellow  Breeches 
Creek. 

The  Bureau  of  State  Parks  has  been  de- 
veloping Kings  Gap  as  an  environmental 
education  center  for  the  last  several  years. 
Under  the  guidance  of  Hilary  Vida,  the 
center’s  director.  Kings  Gap  has  already 
developed  into  a significant  learning  area 
for  visiting  school  and  community  groups 
from  the  southcentral  counties. 

The  focal  point  of  the  area  is  the  large 
stone  mansion  built  around  1 907  by  James 
Cameron,  grandson  of  Simon  Cameron 
who  was  Secretary  of  War  for  a time  under 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  also  U.S.  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Cameron  began  buying  the  land  of  his 
2,600-acre  estate  around  the  turn  of  the 
century.  According  to  Vida,  the  land  at  that 
time  had  been  worked  hard  for  both  iron  ore 
and  charcoal  and,  as  a result,  was  probably 
in  poor  condition  and  cheap.  Cameron  al- 
lowed the  oak-chestnut  forest  to  regener- 
ate around  his  ‘modest”  13-bedroom 
summer  home  only  to  see  the  permanent 
loss  of  mature  chestnuts  a few  decades 
later  when  the  chestnut  blight  swept 
through  the  state. 

In  1 951 , ownership  of  the  estate  passed 
to  the  Masland  Carpet  Company  after  a 
close  brush  with  a developer  who  proposed 
to  subdivide  the  area  into  one-acre  lots. 
Masland  did  sell  off  1 ,200  acres  before 
selling  the  mansion  and  remaining  land  to 
the  state  through  The  Nature  Conservancy 
in  1973.  Since  then  the  estate  has  been 


used  as  a training  center  for  state 
employees  from  various  agencies.  Only  in 
the  last  several  years  has  the  effort  toward 
building  the  E.E.  center  gained  momentum. 

Hilary  Vida  divides  the  forest  area  of  the 
Kings  Gap  Center  into  four  distinct  habitats. 
The  dry  upper  third  of  the  area  contains 
mostly  chestnut  oak,  black  gum  and  pitch 
pines  on  poor  soils.  Lower,  in  more  moist 
areas,  white  pine,  black  gum  and  tulip- 
poplar  dominate  along  with  the  familiar 
spicebush  and  dogwood.  On  the  ridge  is  a 
stand  of  black  birch,  black  oak  and  red 
maple,  while  in  low  swampy  pockets  the 
plant  community  turns  to  gum  trees, 
spicebush,  skunk  cabbage  and  ferns. 

The  area  also  boasts  trailing  arbutus,  1 0 
species  of  heaths,  pipsissewas,  rattle- 
snake weed,  rattlesnake  plantain  and  other 
acid-loving  plants.  Vida  feels  this  variety  of 
habitats  is  one  of  the  center's  greatest  as- 
sets in  that  it  provides  opportunity  to 
explore,  compare  and  understand  different 
plant  communities  and  the  physical  condi- 
tions that  mold  them. 

Looping  through  these  habitats  is  a 10- 
mile  trail  system.  Most  trails  have  been  de- 
signed around  a particular  resource.  For 
instance,  the  ant  mound  trail  features 
numerous  colonies  of  the  Allegheny 
mound-building  ants.  Students  can  study 
the  mound  and  social  structure  of  the  highly 
organized  miniature  society  consisting  of  a 
single  queen,  a few  males  and  up  to  55,000 
worker  ants. 

Another  interesting  trail  covers  the  com- 
plete watershed  of  Kings  Gap  Run.  Hikers 
starting  at  the  lower  end  can  trace  the 
stream  to  feeder  springs.  Interpretive  signs 
along  the  way  describe  the  nature  and  im- 
portance of  a watershed.  Other  trails  high- 
light a “stand  ” of  dead  chestnuts  and 
explore  the  rich  local  history  of  the  charcoal 
industry  on  the  mountain.  This  latter  trail 
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includes  seven  hearths  and  interpretive 
signs  so  that  an  individual  or  group  can 
work  through  the  program  alone  or  with  a 
staff  naturalist. 

Vida  has  a number  of  long  range  plans 
for  the  center.  He  hopes  to  move  and  re- 
store an  ancient  log  structure  that  now  sits 
near  the  center’s  entrance.  Relocated  to  a 
nearby  pine  plantation  and  refurbished  in 
period  style,  the  home  could  become  the 
focal  point  of  a living  history  project  where 
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crafts  and  chores  of  a century  or  more  past 
could  be  demonstrated. 

But  that's  a long  way  off.  At  present, 
Kings  Gap  offers  a variety  of  natural  areas 
for  exploration  and  study,  a well  equipped 
library  and  a cooperative  staff.  Consider  a 
visit  to  Kings  Gap  with  your  group.  Contact 
the  Kings  Gap  Environmental  Education 
Center,  RD  5,  Box  340,  Carlisle,  Pa.  1 7013. 
Hilary  will  help  you  in  any  way  he  can. 

PAEE  Conference  ’80 

The  Pennsylvania  Alliance  for  Environ- 
mental Education  has  scheduled  its  1980 
annual  conference  for  October  1 7-1 9 in  the 
Harrisburg  area.  This  year's  conference  will 
focus  on  field  studies  in  a variety  of  outdoor 
areas. 

Aquatic  skills  will  center  on  the  Yellow 
Breeches  Creek  while  terrestrial  work- 
shops will  deal  with  studies  in  woodlots,  old 
fields  and  lawns.  Many  teachers  feel  a need 
for  more  such  activities  that  can  be  done 
with  groups  of  students  outdoors — and 
that's  exactly  the  thrust  of  the  PAEE  con- 
ference. 

Dr.  William  Andrews,  professor  of  sci- 
ence education  at  the  University  of  Toronto, 
will  be  the  featured  speaker  for  the 
weekend  program.  Andrews  is  the  editor  of 
the  popular  “Contours:  Studies  of  the  Envi- 
ronment" series  published  by  Prentice- 
Hall. 

This  series  is  perhaps  the  best  environ- 
mental textbook  series  for  the  middle  and 
upper  secondary  levels.  Titles  include 
Fresh  Water  Ecology,  Terrestrial  Ecology, 
Soil  Ecology  and  Environmental  Pollution. 
Each  text  also  offers  a significant  section 
describing  appropriate  laboratory  and  field 
techniques  for  secondary  students. 

Andrews’  latest  publication  is  a new  gen- 
eral biology  text.  Biological  Science:  An 
Introductory  Study  published  by  Prent- 
ice-Hall. This  text  represents  a refreshing 
departure  from  the  traditional  phylogenetic 
approach  to  biology  teaching  but  is  not  so 
inquiry-oriented  as  to  require  extensive 
laboratory  equipment.  The  activities  are 
practical  and  relevant  and  most  teachers 
will  find  the  book  very  comfortable. 

An  exciting  addition  to  the  conference 
this  year  will  be  a photography  contest  de- 
signed to  select  the  members’  best  work 
dealing  with  a nature  or  environmental 
theme.  The  contest  promises  to  be  a show 
of  nature  photography  at  its  finest. 

If  you're  interested  in  more  information 
about  the  conference,  contact  PAEE,  1912 
Karyl  Lane,  York,  Pa.  17404.  Reservations 
at  the  conference  site  are  on  a first-come 
first-served  basis,  so  hurry! 
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I WAS  WALKING  in  the  woods  after  a 
sudden  shower.  Everything  looked 
scrubbed  and  bright  and  newborn.  I saw 
a fern  dripping  beads  of  light  and 
thought  it  might  be  what  I was  after. 
When  I turned  to  see,  my  feet  slipped 
on  the  leaves.  There  was  no  time  to  put 
out  my  hands,  and  I went  down  in  the 
damp,  tearing  my  pantleg  and  scraping 
my  knee.  From  where  I sat  the  fern 
looked  handsome,  but  not  all  Ld  hoped 
to  find:  this  fern  was  just  a fern. 

I fall  maybe  ten  times  a year.  I’m  not 
especially  clumsy  and  don’t  rush  about, 
but  I make  quick  movements  and  shifts 
of  direction  that  sometimes  deposit  me 
on  the  ground.  And  I never  avoid  slip- 
pery or  uneven  terrain,  because  often  I 
suspect  that  is  where  I’ll  see  those  ex- 
traordinary facets  of  nature  that  sum- 
marize, embody,  and  reveal. 

After  falling  I sometimes  look  about, 
embarrassed,  though  I know  I am  alone. 
Falls  are  humbling.  Falls  emphasize  our 
vulnerability  and  the  fact  that  we  cannot 
exercise  complete  control  over  our  en- 
vironment. Wild  animals  fall;  I have 
seen  it  happen,  and  there  is  something 
pathetic  about  it,  as  if  the  creature  feels 
betrayed  by  its  body,  the  only  thing  in 
nature  it  ever  trusted. 

It’s  amazing  we  humans  don’t  fall 
more  often.  Consider.  When  walking, 
we  balance  our  weight  on  a single,  thin 
support.  We  lurch  forward  onto  this 
pedestal  while  swinging  into  action  a 
second,  equally  reedy  support,  which 
we  hope  will  establish  a solid  base  be- 
fore gravity  pulls  us  down.  Not  only  do 
we  repeat  this  balancing  act  again  and 
again,  we  do  it  over  rocks,  in  mud,  high 
grass,  rhododendron  tangles,  and  snow, 
while  looking  at  birds,  thinking,  paying 
attention  to  anything  and  everything 
but  our  feet. 

Kinesthetic  Sense 

Our  kinesthetic  sense  must  be  well 
developed.  If  we  actually  tried  to 
walk — reduced  the  process  to  its  com- 
ponents and  tried  to  perform  them  in 
; sequence — we  would  probably  exhibit 
the  grace  and  mobility  of  grounded 
coots  and  supine  turtles. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  and  despite  the 
periodic  falls.  I’m  a walker.  I walk  the 
farm  fields  and  woodlots  near  home,  and 
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I hike  the  steep,  wooded  ridge  south  of 
my  cottage.  I do  not  count  time  spent 
walking  as  wasted:  for  me,  walking  is  a 
necessity.  One  cannot  develop  much  of 
a feeling  for  nature  without  spending 
time  afield.  The  best  way — no,  the  only 
way — is  to  walk.  If  a person  spends 
hours  walking,  taking  time  to  stop,  sit, 
stoop,  watch,  listen,  smell,  taste,  and 
feel,  he  will  amass  experiences. 

He  will  learn  firsthand  that  mice  eat 
grasshoppers,  female  mantises  eat  their 
mates,  and  deer  in  winter  eat  twigs 
clipped  from  trees  by  feeding  por- 
cupines. He  will  find  where  owls  rest 
between  hunts  and  where  lizards  sleep 
away  the  winter.  He  will  see  all  manner 
of  creatures  from  bears  to  spring  peep- 
ers. He  will  discover  morel  patches  and 
woodcock  nests.  Mosquitoes  will  bite 
him,  jays  scold  him,  and  multitudes  of 
messages  assail  his  senses.  And  he  will 
fall. 

But  walking  will  give  him  unique 
gifts.  It  will  teach  him  things  no  book 
can  ever  tell. 

Although  the  land  in  winter  looks  bar- 
ren from  the  highway,  the  walker  will 
find  it  full  of  sign:  tracks,  life’s  story  in 
the  snow;  chatter  of  boreal  birds  heard 
in  no  other  season;  mute  browsed  brush 
and  gnawed  berry  canes.  Winter’s  fewer 
distractions  make  it  easier  to  zero  in.  A 
tree  without  leaves  assumes  singularity 
and  may  be  viewed  by  itself,  rather  than 
as  part  of  a forest.  A tuft  of  mouse  fur  on 
the  snow  makes  a simple,  complete 
statement  about  death,  and  life. 

Spring  is  the  traditional  time  to  walk. 
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As  days  lengthen,  it  liecoines  easier  to 
find  time  to  walk.  Once  out,  the  walker 
checks  to  make  sure  the  ducks  are  back, 
the  skunk  cabbage  is  nosing  from  the 
muck,  and  the  woodchucks  are  out  of 
their  dens.  He  knows  these  events  come 
to  pass  each  spring,  but  he  finds  it  im- 
portant to  see  them  himself. 

As  spring  lengthens  into  summer,  his 
walks  become  more  leisurely.  No  longer 
must  he  make  his  rounds  checking  the 
pulse  of  life.  Now  the  pulse  beats  in 
everything.  His  routes  tend  to  be  ran- 
dom, his  stops  dictated  by  fancy.  Often  a 
walk  will  be  no  more  than  climbing  a 
bald  hill  to  sit  at  the  crest  and  watch 
clouds.  Night,  slow  in  coming  and  gen- 
tle, bids  travel;  the  walker  senses  a 
world  apart  and  trains  his  senses  to  de- 
cipher codes  unsent  by  day. 

In  autumn  the  walker  may  carry  a gun 
and  call  his  trips  hunting.  He  combines 
purpose  and  whim:  he  has  more  incen- 
tive to  be  in  the  woods  at  dawn,  when 
many  animals  are  active,  yet  he  may  not 
assign  destinations  to  his  walks.  In  a day 
he  may  cover  many  miles  and  receive 
infinite  impressions,  focused  by 
action — a grouse’s  flush,  a deer’s 
flight — and  frozen  by  the  occasional 
shot. 

Today  we  walk  for  recreation,  just  as 
we  hunt  for  spiritual  reasons  and  only 
secondarily  for  food.  Not  long  ago, 
people  had  to  walk.  If  you  owned  a 
horse,  you  rode;  if  you  had  no  horse  (and 
most  people  didn’t),  you  traveled  by 
shanks’  mare. 


Children  walked  to  school.  Knife 
sharpeners,  merchants,  sign  painters, 
and  photographers  went  about  their 
business  on  foot.  Naturalists  undertook 
marathon  treks,  collecting  and  catalog- 
ing plants  and  animals,  camping  out  or 
lodging  in  farm  homes  or  settlers’  cabins 
in  what  was  still  a largely  agricultural 
and  often  wilderness  society. 

Life  must  have  been  slower  then. 
Better?  In  some  ways,  surely.  Although 
people  had  less  free  time  as  we  know 
it — fewer  periods  when  they  could  es- 
cape the  responsibility  of  being 
productive — they  must  have  woven  lei- 
sure into  their  lives  through  activities 
like  corn  husking,  gathering  wild  foods, 
or  working  traplines.  Or  by  walking: 
traveling  a little  slower,  looking  a mo- 
ment longer  in  the  woods  and  fields  be- 
tween hamlets  or  along  the  roads  near 
home. 

Main  Mode 

In  man\'  countries  today,  walking  is 
still  the  main  mode  of  travel.  From  the 
roadless  Himalayas  to  the  steaming 
forests  of  South  America,  Humo  sapiens 
places  one  foot  before  the  other  as  he  did 
for  millions  of  years  before  the  dawn  of 
recorded  history. 

We  in  the  industrialized  world  may 
be  turning  back  toward  more  walking 
after  a brief  but  intense  fling  with  the 
automobile,  a device  that  has  increased 
personal  mobility  like  nothing  else  be- 
fore. Although  many  Americans  seem 
frightened  by  the  prospect,  such  a 
change  might  do  us  good.  Sturdier  legs, 
sounder  bodies,  and  a keener  apprecia- 
tion for  our  immediate  surroundings 
might  make  the  changes  in  individual 
freedom — as  well  as  the  wholesale  re- 
structuring of  our  society — easier  to 
bear. 

In  Europe,  walking  has  never  gone 
out  of  style.  I lived  in  Switzerland  twice. 
Every  Sunday,  it  seemed,  hordes  of 
Swiss  would  head  for  the  hills.  To  dis- 
tant destinations  they  bicycled  or 
bought  passage  on  blocky,  yellow  mail 
buses,  and  once  there,  they  walked.  If 
headed  for  a local  firetower  or  woods, 
they  simply  went  out  the  door  and 
started  off.  Switzerland  is  stitched  with 
trails,  few  actually  maintained  but  most 
seeing  steady  use. 
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The  Swiss  call  recreational  walking 
Spazieren — strolling.  Some  take  it  to 
the  limit  with  Ing-soled  boots,  knee 
socks,  hiking  staffs,  and  Lederhosen. 
Others  wear  their  everyday  attire.  One 
time,  halfway  up  a local  mountain,  I 
passed  a plump,  elderly  nun  striding 
step  for  step  with  a woman  in  high  heels 
pushing  a baby  carriage.  Later — l)ut  not 
too  much  later — this  unlikely  duo  joined 
me  on  top. 

I like  to  walk  socially,  with  a friend  or 
two  who  enjoy  nature  as  I do.  Traveling 
with  another  is  like  looking  at  a scene 
from  two  angles.  I may  know  a track  or  a 
feather,  my  companion  the  life  history  of 
the  animal  that  left  it. 

Still,  I do  most  of  my  walking  alone, 
maybe  because  my  hikes  tend  to  be 
spur-of-the  moment  affairs,  or  because  I 
often  go  looking  for  things  I suspect  will 
reveal  themselves  most  readily  to  a sol- 
itary walker. 

This  spring  I was  cutting  firewood  on 
an  April  afternoon.  The  sun  beat 
through  nearly  bare  trees  to  glint  on  the 
I mountain  laurel.  Buds  swelled  on  dog- 
I woods.  Somewhere  on  the  mountain  a 
! pileated  woodpecker  drummed  a hollow 
tree.  After  loading  the  truck,  I went  for  a 
walk. 

To  the  south,  the  land  fell  off  into  a 
narrow  hollow  cluttered  with  stumps 
and  fallen  treetops.  I picked  my  way 
through  the  debris.  Underfoot  lay 
acorns,  husks  split,  white  embryonic 


roots  reaching  for  the  soil.  Insects 
clouded  the  air  over  maple  stumps 
soaked  with  rising  sap. 

I found  a broad  oak  stump  and 
stopped  to  count  the  growth  rings.  At 
the  center  was  a tight  cluster  of  55;  from 
that  concentrated  core  marched  another 
50  rings,  spaced  much  farther  apart.  I 
read  the  message.  The  tree  had  spent  its 
first  55  years  shaded  by  taller  woods. 
Then,  half  a century  ago,  the  forest  had 
been  timbered.  Spared,  the  tree  pros- 
pered until  loggers  went  through  again 
last  winter.  Nearby  stood  an  oak  pole, 
perhaps  the  offspring  of  the  big  tree.  In 
the  coming  summer,  free  of  the  big 
tree’s  shadow,  it  would  begin  to  swell  its 
girth  and  grow  tall.  The  forest  would 
heal  itself 

Down  the  Hollow 

I continued  down  the  hollow.  Mourn- 
ing cloak  butterflies  lifted  at  my  ap- 
proach, landed,  and  slowly  fanned  their 
gilt-edged  wings.  Chipmunks  squeaked 
and  sprang  for  brushpiles.  The  cuttings 
acceded  to  the  original  dense  woods, 
which  in  turn  gave  way  to  fields. 

Beyond  the  fields,  a patch  of  brush 
caught  my  eye.  It  grew  around  the 
stream  dividing  the  hollow.  Crabapples, 
alders,  hawthorns,  white  pines.  Grouse 
cover. 

I had  barely  entered  the  patch  when  I 
heard  a ruffed  grouse  drumming  to  toll 
in  a mate.  The  drumming  noise,  caused 
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by  the  bird’s  beating  wings,  resembled 
an  antiquated  lawnmower  sputtei  ing  a 
(juarter-mile  away.  The  first  few  beats 
sounded  as  if  the  motor  would  not  quite 
catch;  a gradual  quickening  followed; 
and  finally  an  accelerating  whir  trailed  | 
off  as  if  the  machine  had  somehow  i 
whisked  out  of  hearing  range. 

The  sound  came  from  near  the 
stream.  Every  few  minutes  the  bird 
would  drum,  and  I would  walk  toward 
him. 

I kept  to  the  pines,  easing  through 
blackberry  canes,  pausing  to  try  to  pick 
him  out.  I covered  50  yards  in  half  as 
many  minutes.  The  sound  grew  more 
distinct.  On  the  verge  of  a step,  I 
stopped  at  a flicker  of  motion.  The 
grouse  stood  on  a trunk  that  had  split 
away  from,  but  was  still  attached  to,  a 
many-boled  maple.  He  faced  away. 


I let  myself  down  to  a sitting  position 
and  settled  in  for  the  show.  The  grouse 
ran  through  his  drumroll,  beating  his 
wings  to  a blur,  feet  clenching  the  log  as 
if  cifraid  his  frantic  efforts  might  other- 
wise lift  him  into  the  air.  Finished,  he 
fanned  his  tail  and  raised  his  black 
shoulder  ruffs.  Had  his  percussion  lured 
in  a hen,  I did  not  see  how  she  could 
have  resisted  this  brown-and-black 
peacock. 

The  bird  drummed  five  or  six  times 
before  a car  growled  up  the  hollow.  The 
grouse  cocked  an  ear  when  doors 
slammed  and  voices  penetrated  the  al- 
ders and  thornapples.  He  hopped  from 
his  log.  Head  bobbing  a half-step  behind 
his  body  in  that  curiously  syncopative 
grouse  gait,  the  drummer  took  his  leave. 

I,  too,  got  up  and  left,  taking  with  me 
the  fruits  of  yet  another  walk. 
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Basic  Gunsmithing,  John  E.  Traister,  TAB  Books,  Blue  Ridge  Summit,  Pa.  17214, 288 
pp.,  paperbound,  $7.95.  General  instruction  in  the  way  rifles,  shotguns  and  handguns 
work,  the  tools  needed  for  simple  repairs  and  advice  on  how  to  do  such  repairs. 

How  To  Make  Your  Own  Knives  . . . etc.,  by  Percy  W.  Blandford,  TAB  Books,  Blue 
Ridge  Summit,  Pa.  17214,  252  pp.,  paperbound,  $6.95.  Basic  data  on  making  various 
kinds  of  simple  knives  and  other  cutting  tools  and  related  equipment  such  as  cleavers  and 
sheaths.  Includes  information  on  heat  treating,  annealing  and  tempering  steel.  Many  line 
illustrations. 

Bullet  & Powder  Update,  ed.  by  Ken  Warner,  DBI  Books,  One  Northfield  Plaza, 
Northfield,  III.  60093,  128  pp.,  paperbound,  $4.95.  The  latest  information  on  big  game, 
varmint  and  target  bullets,  cases,  powder  and  primers,  in  a half-dozen  articles  by  C.  E. 
Harris,  Dean  Grennell  and  Bob  Bell,  plus  candid  comments  by  the  editor  on  the  most 
popular  American  cartridges,  basic  loading  data  for  each,  and  a catalog  section  on 
components.  Useful  stuff. 

Cartridges  of  the  World,  4th  rev.  ed.,  by  Frank  C.  Barnes,  edited  by  Ken  Warner,  DBI 
Books,  One  Northfield  Plaza,  Northfield,  III.  60093,  384  pp.,  paperbound,  $9.95.  First 
offered  in  1965,  COTW  immediately  became  the  basic  reference  work  in  its  field.  It  gives 
historical  background,  general  comments,  reloading  data  and  case  dimensions  on  hun- 
dreds of  American  and  foreign  rifle  and  handgun  cartridges.  In  this  extensively  updated 
edition,  there  are  also  chapters  on  shotshells,  primers,  gunpowder,  paper  cartridges  for 
muzzleloaders,  forensic  ballistics  and  handgun  lethality. 
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FACTS 

AND 

ARTIFACTS 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 
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IT  MIGHT  BE  a farm  boy  trudging 
barefooted  in  the  cool,  newly  turned 
furrows  who  suddenly  spots  a bit  of 
stone  shaped  like  an  arrowhead.  Or  it 
might  be  a sophisticated  and  well- 
educated  surveyor  who  spots  a similar 
item  as  he  adjusts  a leg  of  his  compass 
transit  tripod.  Both  have  something  in 
common  as  they  hold  in  their  hands  a 
perhaps  prehistoric  bit  of  art  and  ponder 
how  it  might  have  come  to  lie  at  this 
specific  spot. 

Their  daydreams  probably  include  an 
Indian  warrior  whose  arrow  missed  a 
deer  or  a human  enemy  at  this  ver\’ 
location.  Or  perhaps  they  think  it 
merely  fell  from  the  animal  hide  pouch 
in  which  he  carried  it  as  a spare. 

However  romantic  these  ideas  might 
seem,  each  may  be  wide  of  the  mark. 
For  the  item  might  not  even  be  an  ar- 
rowhead. Or  it  may  have  been  lost  a 
second  time  by  one  of  the  growing 
number  of  Indian  artifact  collectors  who 
had  already  found  it  in  some  remote 
area.  Then  again,  it  might  be  an  artifact 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  but  it  may 
have  been  tooled  by  one  of  these  collec- 
tors only  days  before  he  lost  it.  It  usually 
takes  a practiced  eye,  sharpened  by  con- 
siderable research,  to  determine  what  is 
a true  Indian  arrowhead,  or  if  it  is  in- 
deed an  arrowhead  at  all. 

That  was  one  of  the  first  subjects  I 
brought  up  when  talking  with  the  found- 
ing committee  of  the  recently  formed 
Indian  Artifact  Collectors  Association  of 
Pennsylvania,  when  gathering  informa- 
tion for  this  column.  We  were  at  the 
home  of  Gary  L.  Fogelman,  who  lives 


on  a farm  near  the  village  of  Exchange  in 
Montour  County.  Also  present  were 
Lee  Hallman  of  Telford,  a small  com- 
munity north  of  Lansdale,  and  Greg 
Yiengst  of  New  Oxford,  ten  miles  east  of 
Gettysburg. 

I compounded  the  question.  "How  do 
you  know  that  a stone  you  find  is  not  just 
one  shaped  by  accident  into  the  form  of 
an  arrowhead?  ” 

They  explained  it  is  sometimes  dif- 
ficult to  authenticate  any  stone  which 
appears  to  be  an  arrowhead  or  a 
spearhead.  However,  in  the  method 
employed  to  form  such  a missile,  the 
flanking  process  leaves  definite  indenta- 
tions on  the  stone  itself  since  bits  are 
chipped  in  various  directions.  Some  of 
these  heads  have  lain  for  literally 
thousands  of  years,  subject  to  natural 
wear  from  rain,  wind,  and  blowing  sand 
and  dust,  etc.,  so  some  of  the  original 
marks  are  all  but  obliterated.  Close 
examination,  nevertheless,  will  usually 
reveal  to  the  trained  eye  some  of  the 
original  chipping  marks  made  during 
creation  of  the  arrowhead.  Some  larger 
artifacts,  such  as  stone  tomahawk  heads 
and  axes,  reveal  definite  evidence  of 
grinding  to  sharpen  and  form  such  ob- 
jects. Consequently,  artifacts  w'hich 
show  fresh  signs  of  flaking  may  not  be  of 
Indian  origin. 

To  prove  their  point,  the  trio  then 
proceeded  to  make  an  arrowhead  from 
raw  material  utilizing  primitive  tools 
such  as  were  available  to  the  Amerinds, 
a term  used  loosely  to  denote  any 
American  Indians  or  Eskimos. 

F or  the  purpose,  a block  of  obsidian,  a 
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black  natural  volcanic  glass  from  the 
western  part  of  the  country,  was  chosen. 
Although  not  native  to  Pennsylvania, 
this  easy-to-work  material  was  widely 
used  by  Indians  in  the  western  United 
States,  where  it  is  readily  available. 
Some  stone  types  used  by  Pennsylvania 
Indians  included  chert,  an  impure  flint- 
like  rock,  as  well  as  flint  itself,  which  is 
an  impure  variety  of  (piartz;  rhyolite,  a 
volcanic  rock  common  to  the  southern 
central  part  of  Pennsylvania;  jasper,  a 
form  of  quartz  which  comes  in  different 
colors;  argillite,  a compact,  slate-like 
rock  containing  clay  minerals;  quartz, 
the  second  most  common  mineral;  and 
(juartzite,  a granular  quartz  combined 
with  sandstone.  The  nearest  eastern 
equivalent  to  obsidian  is  chalcedony,  a 
translucent  variety  of  cpiartz  which  is 
usually  a pale  blue  or  gray  color  with  a 
wax-like  luster. 

As  a ready  example  of  obsidian’s  effec- 
tiveness for  arrowhead  making,  one  of 
the  men  cut  a finger  deeply  just  moving 
the  block  of  stone  into  position.  A heavy 
bone  was  used  to  break  away  a chip  suf- 
ficiently large  to  be  made  into  an  ar- 
rowhead. The  final  head  itself  was 
formed  by  flaking  chips  from  it  with  the 
point  of  a deer  antler.  Although  a tedi- 
ous procedure,  and  an  operation  which 
requires  care  and  protection  to  avoid 
injuring  hands  and  fingers,  the  finished 
product  is  a lethal  instrument. 

Because  modern  man  has  learned  the 
primitive  method  of  making  such  ob- 
jects, it  is  natural  that  there  are  a lot  of 
fakes  on  the  market.  They  are  artifacts 
only  in  that  they  have  been  fashioned  by 
human  hand,  but  they  are  many 
thousands  of  years  removed  from  some 
Indian  artifaets  picked  up  from  the 
ground  in  many  parts  of  the  nation. 

Artifact  collectors  today  are  chiefly 
limited  to  the  open  spaces  to  find  their 
ancient  treasures.  Large  known  caches 
of  Indian  artifacts  are  protected  by  the 


government  or  are  in  private  owner- 
ship. And  it  is  legally  forbidden  to  dis- 
turb Indian  burial  sites.  Although  this 
reduces  the  opportunities  to  find  other 
than  instruments  of  war  and  hunting, 
occasional  bits  and  pieces  of  pottery  are 
uncovered  in  the  searches. 

No  bows  and  arrows  of  ancient  vin- 
tage are  ever  found  simply  because  they 
were  made  of  perishable  materials. 
However,  enough  is  known  about  how 
such  arms  were  made  that  they  can  be 
duplicated.  These  collectors  have  made 
a number  of  arrows  utilizing  natural 
materials.  They  also  plan  to  make  bows 
by  the  ancient  method  as  time  permits. 

Attached  by  Sinew 

The  arrows  have  both  fletching  and 
heads  attached  by  sinew.  Some  of  the 
best  available  sinew  was  obtained  from 
Canada  and  is  believed  to  have  come 
from  either  a buffalo  or  an  elk.  This 
amazing  material,  when  properly  pre- 
pared, holds  fast  anything  to  which  it  is 
applied.  A small  strip  is  lifted  from  the 
main  section,  and  this  is  chewed  or  held 
in  the  mouth  for  a short  time.  Saliva 
(luickly  reduces  it  from  a yellowish  brit- 
tle fiber  to  a white  pliable  cord.  When 
used  to  bind  a feather  to  an  arrow  shaft, 
it  clings  like  adhesive  and  requires  no 
knot  to  hold  it  in  place.  Within  a matter 
of  minutes  it  starts  to  dry  and  weld  itself 
to  the  shiift.  When  completely  dry  the 
many  fine  fibers  tend  to  start  fraying. 
This  is  easily  overcome  by  the  applica- 
tion of  pine  or  spruce  gum. 

Some  projectiles  which  have  been 
found  are  believed  to  date  back  8,000  to 
10,000  years.  These  are  the  fluted  or 
Paleo-Indian  points,  from  the  first 
human  hunters  on  this  continent.  These 
were  used  to  bring  down  mammoths  or 
mastodons,  plus  other  big  game  of  the 
time.  However,  these  larger  heads  were 
not  projected  from  a bow  but  were  hand 
propelled  with  the  atlatl,  which  is  a 
spear-thrower,  or  by  completely  hand- 
cfriven  spears.  Occasionally  in  their 
searchings  these  collectors  find  celts 
(axeheads  or  chisels),  pestles  (instru- 
ments used  to  grind  or  crush  grain), 
pipes,  ornaments,  and  other  Indian  re- 
lated it^s.  The  biggest  problem  is  in 
trying  to  recognize  an  Indian  artifact 
among  the  countless  other  forms  of 
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ANIMAL  tendon  provides  sinew  to 
attach  fletching,  above.  Right,  Gary 
Fogelman  rough-shapes  arrow- 
head, Greg  Yiengst  flakes  head 
with  antier,  and  Lee  Hailman  pre- 
pares shaft  for  fietching.  Below 
right,  cioser  view  of  Yiengst’s  ef- 
forts; note  that  animal  hide  protects  his  hand.  Below, 
arrowheads  attached  to  shafts  illustrate  various 
shapes  used  by  Indians,  inciuding  one  of  metal  (right) 
such  as  became  available  after  contact  with  Euro- 


peans. 


LEE  HALLMAN  checks  arrows  he  made 
from  naturai  materials.  Backdrop  is  part 
of  Fogeiman’s  coilection,  shown  below 
roughing  out  stone  head. 


stone  and  pottery  which  lie  across  the 
land. 

Onr  schednled  meeting  sent  Fogel- 
man,  Hallman  and  Yiengst  on  a collect- 
ing tour  around  the  Fogelman  farm  be- 
fore my  arrival.  There  is  an  unwritten 
rule  that  any  artifacts  found  on  such 
forays  become  the  property  of  the  host 
collector.  All  items  are  labeled  as  to  the 
county  in  which  they  are  found.  Many 
collectors  have  secret  areas  where  they 
have  been  successful  and  they  are  under 
no  obligation  to  reveal  these  sites  to 
other  members.  However,  all  material 
entered  into  competition  for  prizes  must 
have  been  found  in  Pennsylvania  by  the 
person  displaying  it. 

In  a Dream 

Lee  Hallman,  who  lives  at  166  West 
Broad  Street  in  Telford,  originated  the 
idea  for  an  organization.  He  said  it  actu- 
ally came  to  him  in  a dream  three  years 
ago  when  a voice  told  him  to  organize 
such  a group,  that  he  would  get  backing 
from  both  the  Indian  spirit  world  and 
personal  friends.  He  admits  it  sounds 
weird,  but  this  was  the  basis  for  the  idea 
which  he  shared  with  his  two  friends, 
Gary  and  Greg.  The  organization  was 
formed  in  the  fall  of  1979,  and  already 
there  are  25  members  from  eastern 
Pennsylvania  alone. 

Get-togethers  uncover  some  interest- 
ing angles.  One  collector  found  an  ar- 
rowhead on  a dirt  road  after  it  punctured 
the  tire  of  his  car.  Another  member,  a 
former  pilot,  had  to  crash-land  his  plane 
in  New  York  State.  When  he  jumped 
out  of  the  cockpit  he  found  a stone  spear 
lying  between  his  feet. 

Membership  in  the  organization 
merely  recphres  that  the  applicant  show 
evidence  of  having  found  a true  Indian 
artifact  and  pay  a two-dollar  registration 
fee.  There  are  no  annual  dues  or  other 
direct  costs  at  this  time;  expenses  to  date 
have  been  met  by  voluntary  contribu- 


tions. However,  there  are  plans  to  struc- 
ture the  association  along  more  conven- 
tional lines  in  the  future.  Indians  or  per- 
sons with  Indian  blood  are  entitled  to  a 
free  membership. 

Although  the  group  admits  to  only 
modest  size,  members  collectively  have 
over  100,000  artifacts.  Gary  Fogelman 
has  been  a collector  for  14  years  and  has 
around  5,000  heads.  He  added  approx- 
imately 100  in  the  first  four  months  of 
this  year.  Lee  Hallman  has  been  collect- 
ing for  15  years  and  has  around  8,000 
heads  that  he  personally  found,  45  of 
them  this  year.  Greg  Yiengst  is  a relative 
newcomer  to  the  activity,  having  started 
less  than  five  years  ago.  He  had  about 
1,000  heads  at  the  beginning  of  1980  and 
added  122  in  the  first  few  months  of  this 
year. 

The  first  public  show  of  the  organiza- 
tion is  schedided  for  October  26  of  this 
year,  at  the  Holiday  Inn,  in  Wil- 
liamsport. There  will  be  a modest  ad- 
mission fee  with  proceeds  going  to  sup- 
port the  Indian  Artifact  Gollector’s 
Association  of  Pennsylvania. 

All  three  of  my  informants  are  archers 
and  our  conversation  naturally  turned  to 
the  more  practical  use  of  arrowheads.  To 
date,  they  have  not  attempted  to  use  any 
of  their  finds  on  Pennsylvania  game. 

This  column  has  always  promoted 
only  the  best  in  archery  tackle  for  the 
taking  of  big  game.  While  there  is  a 
fascination  in  attempting  to  duplicate 
the  hunting  feats  of  our  primitive  pred- 
ecessors with  like  equipment,  there  is 
no  encouragement  here  to  do  so.  Al- 
though the  total  wild  game  taken  with 
modern  archery  tackle  would  be  a drop 
in  the  bucket  compared  to  prehistoric- 
necessity,  I believe  such  use  should  be 
left  to  the  experts. 

Meanwhile,  if  you  are  interested  in 
becoming  associated  with  this  search  for 
the  past,  write  to  Gary  L.  Fogelman, 
Box  195,  BD  1,  Turbotville,  Pa.  17772. 


Big  or  Blue 


The  largest  animal  that  has  ever  lived  on  land  or  sea  still  exists.  It  is  the  blue  whale 
which  reaches  weights  of  greater  than  100  tons. 
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Back  in  1912,  Savage  Arms  intro- 
duced their  22  Hi-Povver.  They 
never  imagined  that  the  new  creation 
would  be  the  first  of  a long  line  of  high- 
velocity  centerfire  22  cartridges  to  ap- 
pear in  this  country.  However,  I doubt  if 
Savage  was  thinking  strictly  of  the  var- 
mint hunter  at  that  time. 

It  seems  to  me  as  I study  the  old  man- 
uals that  cartridge  designers  of  the  gas- 
light era  were  intrigued  with  speed.  It 
held  some  magnetic  force  over  them. 
Consequently,  there  was  the  same  push 
then  to  reach  the  magic  3,000  feet-per- 
second  mark,  and  higher,  as  there  was 
for  aircraft  to  break  the  sound  barrier 
only  a few  years  ago. 

Savage  brought  out  the  22  Hi-Power, 
actually  a 228  caliber,  with  a 70-grain 
bullet.  It  boasted  a muzzle  velocity  of 
2,700  fps.  At  that  time,  its  closest  rival 
was  the  6mm  Lee  Navy,  which  pushed  a 
112-grain  bullet  up  to  2,600  fps.  The  22 
Hi-Power  was  designed  by  Charles 
Newton  for  Savage,  and  it  comes  close  to 
being  a 25-35  Winchester  necked  down 
to  228.  Savage  offered  it  as  an  additional 
cartridge  for  their  popular  Model  99 
lever  action  rifle. 

The  Imp 

When  the  22  Hi-Power  came  along, 
varmint  shooting  had  a very  small  fol- 
lowing. Savage  had  full  intentions  of 
using  the  228  caliber  with  the  70-grain 
bullet  as  a big  game  cartridge.  Appa- 
rently, the  new  entry  impressed  a lot  of 
knowledgeable  gun  people.  Advertising 
claims  were  definitely  on  the  plus  side. 
The  “Imp,  ” as  it  was  called,  was  sup- 
posed to  outstrip  the  30-06  in  both  the 
velocity  and  trajectory  columns.  Wilder 
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claims  suggested  the  Hi-Power  ex- 
ceeded the  30-06  in  shocking  and  killing 
power. 

I find  those  statements  hard  to  be- 
lieve, especially  if  they  originated  with 
so-calleu  ballistics  experts.  I’m  sure 
many  hunters  believed  what  they  read. 
They  depended  entirely  on  the  written 
w'ord  since  they  didn’t  own  reloading 
presses,  chronographs,  or  pressure  test- 
ing devices.  Then,  too,  the  hunter  of 
that  period  did  very  little  range  testing; 


M77  ROGER  was  chambered  for  awhile  in  284 
Winchester  and  257  Roberts,  both  excellent 
but  largely  forgotten  cartridges. 


LEWIS  DISCUSSES  228  Ackley  Magnum,  a wildcat  made  by  shortening  and  necking  down  the 
30-06  case  (see  inset),  with  retired  gunsmith  Harold  Boyer  of  Kittanning.  Boyer’s  fine  outfit  is 
built  on  Mauser  action. 


his  results  came  from  the  hunt.  If  a car- 
tridge did  not  live  up  to  its  advertising 
claims,  the  hunter  wouldn  t discover 
that  until  he  had  several  failures  in  the 
woods. 

Despite  all  the  hoopla  about  the  22 
Hi-Power,  it  didn’t  take  the  hunters  of 
the  gaslight  era  long  to  discover  the  new 
creation  fell  considerably  short  in  the 
big  game  category.  In  fact,  even  the 
die-hards  had  to  admit  the  70-grain  bul- 
let was  not  a good  choice  for  even 
medium-sized  game  such  as  deer  and 
antelope.  There’s  no  argument  that  a 
good  many  “large”  animals  hit  the  dust 
from  the  70-grain  slug,  hut  bullet 
placement  had  to  be  very  precise.  In  my 
book,  no  22-caliber  bullet  should  be 
used  in  the  big  game  woods. 

Savage’s  228  creation  did  enjoy  some 
popularity  in  the  European  community. 
Germany  stocked  it  as  the  5.6  x 52R  and 
used  it  mostly  for  hunting  of  European 
gazelle  and  goats.  Deutsche  Wiilfen  und 
Munitions  Fahriken  (DWM)  gave  the 
cartridge  their  pattern  number  545. 


The  227  bullet  isn’t  stirring  too  much 
interest  today  in  the  varmint  realm  due 
to  the  abundance  of  excellent  224  out- 
fits. I doubt  il  many  modern  varmint 
shooters  know  about  the  227  bullet  or 
even  the  Savage  22  Hi-Power.  I’m  not 
one  to  bring  back  cartridges  that  have 
passed  into  oblivion,  but  the  227  bullet 
in  the  P.  O.  Ackley’s  228  Magnum  is  one 
whale  of  a varmint-getter. 

The  228  Ackley  Mag  can  be  made 
from  30-06  cases  with  the  proper  form- 
ing dies.  Velocity  can  be  boosted  to 
close  to  3,600  fps  in  this  wildcat.  Accord- 
ing to  some  faded  data  sheets,  when  the 
70-grain  bullet  is  accelerated  to  this  vel- 
ocity and  zeroed  one  inch  high  at  100 
yards,  it  will  be  dead  on  at  200,  6 inches 
low  at  300,  and  about  20  inches  low  at 
400. 

My  retired  gunsmith  friend,  Harold 
Boyer  of  Kittanning,  built  a 228  Ackley 
Magnum  years  back.  Tm  getting  it  on 
loan  for  a chuck  hunt  or  two,  and  I know 
in  advance,  after  hearing  his  results.  I’ll 
rebarrel  a 98  Mauser  action  with  a 
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mediuni-weij^ht  target  barrel  and  start 
making  228  cases  from  either  270 
Winchester  or  30-06  brass.  In  an  early 
1981  column,  I hope  to  have  a full  report 
on  this  rare  wildcat  that  is  now  resting 
peacefully  in  the  cartridge  graveyard. 

A lot  of  older  shooters  bemoan  the 
loss  of  the  25-20  Winchester  Center 
Fire  (WCF).  In  its  heyday,  it  was  a 
popular  varmint  cartridge.  Based  on  the 
32-20  case  necked  to  25  caliber,  it  is  a 
rimmed  bottlenecked  cartridge.  With  a 
60-grain  bullet,  velocity  runs  around 
2,250  Ips,  and  with  the  86-grain  bullet  (a 
favorite  with  some  old-time  deer  hunt- 
ers), muzzle  speed  drops  to  1,500  fps.  If 
the  25-20  has  a place  in  today’s  hunting 
realm,  it  would  be  with  the  turkey 
hunter.  As  much  as  I dislike  saying  it, 
the  25-20  is  definitely  over  the  hill. 

The  once-famous  Winchester  25-35  is 
a rimmed  bottlenecked  cartridge  that 
saw  the  light  of  day  before  the  turn  of  the 
century.  Here  again,  it  can  be  called  a 
"marginal”  cartridge  for  deer  although 
that  may  be  offensive  to  many  older 
hunters.  I think  only  one  bullet  weight 
is  offered  by  the  factories  today — the 
117-grain  job.  It  has  a velocity  of  some 
2,300  fs  and  energy  of  over  900  foot 
pounds  at  100  yards,  so  is  generally  suit- 
able for  whitetails  at  woods  ranges. 
Other  25-caliber  bullets  can  be  hand- 
loaded,  of  course.  Hornady  claims  their 
117-grain  round  nose  will  not  only  buck 
brush,  but  will  expand  easily  even  at  low 
remaining  velocities.  The  25-35  really 
offers  nothing  that  would  make  it  worth 
reviving.  Like  the  25-20,  it  served  its 
time  and  deserves  to  be  left  in  peace. 

A 25  caliber  that  took  the  shooting 
fraternity  by  storm  about  the  time  of 
World  War  I is  the  Savage  250-3000.  It 
was  a controversial  creation.  I am  not 
going  to  downgrade  it,  but  it  was  proba- 
bly appreciated  more  in  the  West  than 
in  Pennsylvania’s  heavy  timber  sec- 
tions. I have  to  admit  that  Savage  made 


the  most  of  it  when  it  appeared  in  1915 
with  the  incredible  muzzle  velocity  of 
3,000  fps  with  the  87-grain  slug.  As  a 
deer  outfit,  the  100-grain  slug  was  more 
suitable  for  the  Keystone  State  hunter, 
but  the  advertising  value  of  that  "3000” 
in  the  name  was  obvious. 

Savage  gave  the  old  cartridge  a breath 
of  new  life  a few  years  back,  but  I doubt 
if  it  will  ever  come  close  to  creating  the 
uproar  it  produced  in  the  decade  after 
World  War  I. 

Ned  Roberts’  257 

Ned  H.  Roberts’  257  Roberts  began 
its  long  career  as  a wildcat.  He  based  it 
on  the  7mm  Mauser  case  necked  down 
from  284  to  257.  History  tells  us  that 
Roberts  was  an  avid  varmint  shooter  and 
varmint  rifle  enthusiast.  With  his 
wildcat,  he  came  very  close  to  the  ulti- 
mate in  the  combination  cartridge.  With 
the  60-grain  bullet,  a max  load  of  H380 
pushes  the  velocity  to  almost  3,800  fps 
from  a 24-inch  barrel.  With  the  87-grain 
bullet,  velocities  over  3300  can  be 
reached,  and  with  4831  powder  the 
120-grain  slug  will  e.xceed  2,800  fps. 

The  257  Roberts  had  all  the  earmarks 
of  being  both  a fine  varmint  stopper  and 
a big  game  cartridge.  However,  P.  O. 
Ackley  gave  an  added  option  with  his 
wildcat  257  Improved,  which  would 
boost  the  velocity  of  all  bullet  weights 
significantly — to  about  3,000  fps  with 
the  120-grain  bullet,  for  example. 

Versatility  is  the  one  word  that  best 
describes  Ned  Roberts’  creation.  In 
1934  when  Remington  gave  the  public 
the  257  in  a commercial  cartridge,  the 
dual-purpose  cartridge  was  not  in  great 
demand.  This  general  goal  did  not  really 
catch  on  until  Remington  and  Winches- 
ter came  out  with  their  6mm  cartridges 
in  the  early  1950s.  Then,  suddenly, 
thousands  of  hunters  began  to  yearn  for 
a dual-purpose  cartridge. 

In  a true  ballistic  sense,  the  two-fold 
cartridge  just  doesn’t  exist.  I m well 
aware  of  the  impact  this  statement  car- 
ries. But  I look  at  the  situation  from  a 
realistic  point  of  view.  For  instance,  any 
bullet  small  enough  to  be  a sensible 
choice  for  ground  squirrels,  crows,  and 
chucks  is  probably  too  light  for  deer, 
black  bear,  and  elk.  Going  the  other 
way,  if  it’s  specifically  constructed  for 
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big  game  and  carries  a fair  amount  of 
wei^t,  it  has  to  be  too  large  for  var- 
mints. 

I sincerely  believe  the  reason  the  22 
Savage  Hi-Power,  228  Ackley  Magnum, 
25-35  WCF,  and  even  the  250-3000  are 
buried  today  is  that  they  didn’t  prove 
highly  effective  in  the  deer  and  bear 
woods.  I definitely  feel  that  if  the  6mm’s 
hadn’t  come  along  when  they  did,  Ned 
Roberts’  257  would  still  be  high  on  the 
selling  list. 

In  1958,  when  Winchester  showed  oft 
their  new  264  Magnum,  it  seemed  fair  to 
assume  the  long-range  big  game  hunt- 
er’s wish  had  come  true.  Winchester 
was  quick  to  label  the  264  Mag  as  the 
“ultimate  in  high  velocity  and  flat  trajec- 
tory.” I believe  they  had  sound  reasons, 
too.  The  264  can  push  a 100-grain  bidlet 
to  the  3,600  fps  mark  and  will  move  the 
140-grain  slug  out  at  a bit  over  3,200  fps. 

Sizzling  Cartridge 

The  264  Winchester  Magnum  is  truly 
a sizzling  cartridge.  It  is  one  of  a series  of 
belted  magnums  Winchester  created. 
In  reality,  it  is  a 338  Magnum  necked 
down  to  264  and  held  to  about  the  same 
case  length  as  the  338  and  458.  One 
blessing  with  the  264  Mag  is  that  it  can 


LEWIS  FEELS  M71  Winchester  348,  left,  is 
outstanding  example  of  American  factory 
workmanship.  Above,  284, 7x61  mm  Sharpe  & 
Hart  Magnum  and  348  Winchester — out- 
standing loads  which  have  faded  from 
popularity. 

be  used  in  actions  of  standard  length — 
what  some  gun  buffs  call  a “30-06  ” type. 

With  all  the  264  Magnum  had  to  offer, 
it  did  have  one  bad  side  effect  for  the 
shooter  who  did  a lot  of  range  work. 
Barrel  life  was  comparatively  short,  and 
this  was  doubly  true  when  using  loads 
close  to  the  ma.ximum  powder  charge. 
My  good  friend  and  dentist.  Dr.  A.  M. 
Crissman  of  Kittanning,  really  put  the 
264  Magnum  to  test  during  the  1960s.  I 
showed  several  groups  he  fired  from  his 
Hart-barreled  outfit  in  the  December 
1967  GAME  NEWS.  In  fact,  I watched 
him  fire  both  groups.  They  measured 
3V2  inches  at  475  yards  and  9 inches  at 
700  yards.  Dr.  Crissman  was  convinced 
the  264  Mag  offered  both  super  vel- 
ocities and  excellent  accuracy. 

It’s  too  bad  the  264  Magnum  fell  by 
the  wayside.  It  came  along  in  an  era  of 
uncertainty,  and  many  shooters  were  in- 
fluenced by  some  bad  publicity.  The 
barrel  scare  was  one,  yet  no  hunter  will 
ever  shoot  out  a barrel  in  a lifetime  of 
hunting.  The  fact  that  the  264  is  a 
6.5mm  caliber  made  another  group  of 
shooters  suspicious — why,  I don’t 
know.  There  was  also  considerable  pub- 
licity about  the  Remington  7mm  Mag- 
num, a similar  creation,  offering  unlim- 
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ited  barrel  life.  Though  not  true,  that 
remark  might  have  administered  the 
coup  de  grace  to  the  dying  264  Mag- 
num. 

The  284  Winchester  was  introduced 
in  the  Winchester  Model  88  lever  action 
in  1963,  and  it,  too,  was  pretty  much  laid 
to  rest  a few  years  later.  It  still  remains  a 
mystery  to  this  gun  writer  how  such  a 
versatile  cartridge  could  meet  with  such 
an  ignominious  fate.  Maybe  it’s  a per- 
sonal thing  with  me,  but  I firmly  believe 
the  284  Winchester  has  all  the  attributes 
needed  for  qualification  as  a true  combi- 
nation cartridge — even  more  than  the 
257  Roberts  or  the  Remington  25-06. 

This  cartridge  has  an  unusual  design. 
The  rim  is  rebated — smaller  in  diameter 
than  the  case  body.  If  the  284  has  a 
drawback,  it’s  the  shortness  of  the  case 
which  forces  the  handloader  to  seat  the 
heavier  bullets  deep  in  the  case  if  they 
are  to  be  used  in  short-action  rifles. 

I think  it’s  commonly  accepted  now 
that  the  284  Winchester  was  born  in  the 
wrong  type  of  action.  In  a bolt  action  it 
would  have  been  a different  story.  In  the 
Model  70,  the  heavier  bullets  would  not 
have  to  be  seated  deep  in  the  case  body, 
which  cuts  down  on  powder  capacity, 
and  that  great  bolt  action  would  have 
allowed  the  284  to  show  its  real  accuracy 
potential.  In  my  humble  opinion,  it 
would  have  outsold  either  of  the  6mm’s 
as  a big  game  and  long-range  varmint 
load. 

Not  too  many  hunters  are  familiar 
with  the  7x61mm  Sharpe  & Hart  Mag- 
num. One  of  the  founders  of  modern 
home  reloading,  Phil  Sharpe,  in  collab- 
oration with  Richard  F.  Hart,  de- 
veloped the  7x61.  It  received  factory 
recognition  from  the  Danish  firm  of 
Schultz  and  Larsen,  and  the  commercial 
product  features  a belted  case  and  a very 
sharp  44-degree  shoulder  angle.  Rallis- 
tically,  the  7x61  runs  very  close  to  the 
Remington  7mm  Magnum.  A 145-grain 
bullet  can  be  loaded  to  over  3,200  fps  at 
the  muzzle,  the  160-grain  to  3,100,  and 
going  up  to  the  175-grain  only  drops  the 
muzzle  speed  to  2,900.  These  essen- 
tially duplicate  the  velocities  offered  by 
the  Remington  7mm  Magnum. 

I am  mentioning  the  once  popular  33 
Winchester  only  to  get  to  the  cartridge 
that  replaced  it — Winchester  348.  The 


Thoughts  While  Walking 

He  travels  the  fastest  who  travels 
alone. 

— Rudyard  Kipling 


33  Winchester  made  its  appearance  in 
1902  in  Winchester’s  Model  1886  lever 
action.  It  was  never  an  explosive  type 
cartridge,  but  it  did  enjoy  a long  popu- 
larity with  both  deer  and  bear  hunters. 
The  33  could  toss  a 200-grain  slug  past 
the  2,000  fjis  mark,  but  in  1936,  the  348 
came  out  in  the  beautiful  Model  71 
Winchester.  The  33  died  somewhat 
from  the  lack  of  brass,  but  cases  can  be 
made  from  45-70  brass. 

The  348  superseded  the  33  even 
though  it  had  to  change  calibers  slightly. 
I have  no  reservations  in  saying  the 
Model  71  Winchester  stands  as  the  ul- 
timate in  factory  workmanship.  From  a 
gunsmith’s  view,  it’s  a beauty  to  behold. 
However,  its  top  ejection  made  it  im- 
possible to  mount  a scope  low  and  cen- 
trally, and  the  348  cartridge  did  not  have 
the  high  velocity  and  long  range  accu- 
racy which  gained  importance  wi  th 
hunters  following  World  War  II.  So  the 
M71  was  discontinued  in  1958.  It  was 
replaced  by  the  M88  Winchester  lever 
action  in  358  caliber,  a load  of  essentially 
the  same  ballistics  which  also  has  fallen 
by  the  wayside. 

I have  touched  on  only  a few  of  the 
many  cartridges  now  hidden  in  tattered 
reloading  manuals.  I made  no  effort  to 
select  certain  ones  for  criticism  or 
praise.  I have  no  stock  answers  either  as 
to  v\  hy  some  of  these  fine  creations  died 
early  in  life.  It  wasn’t  the  lack  of  good 
ballistics.  For  instance,  as  mentioned 
earlier,  the  7x61  Sharpe  and  Hart  back 
in  1953  offered  identical  ballistics  to  the 
Remington  7mm  Magnum  that  is  sup- 
posed to  be  filling  a void  that  existed  for 
years. 

It’s  really  a paradox.  How  many  mod- 
ern cartridges  are  already  moribund  is 
hard  to  say.  Only  time  will  tell,  and 
cartridges  that  are  high  on  the  popular- 
ity list  with  modern  shooters  may  well 
be  in  cartridge  boot  hill  only  a few  years 
from  now. 
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Harris  hawks  are  returning  to  the  lower 
Colorado  River — with  a little  help  from  their 
friends.  Dam  and  irrigation  projects  in  the 
mid-'50s  destroyed  the  birds'  habitat  and 
led  to  their  abandoning  the  area.  Since 
then,  however,  some  of  the  habitat  has  re- 
covered to  the  point  that  reintroductions  are 
being  attempted.  The  California  Depart- 
ment of  Fish  and  Game  has  been  working 
with  a University  of  California  group  to  re- 
lease, monitor  and  protect  fledglings  and 
adults. 


One  of  the  big  environmental  prob- 
lems of  the  80s,  according  to  the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality  (CEO),  may 
be  water.  On  one  hand,  quality  is  the 
problem;  some  surface  waters  are  being 
cleaned  up,  but  the  contamination  of 
ground  water  goes  on  apace.  Out  of 
sight,  out  of  mind,  apparently.  Quantity 
may  also  be  a problem,  since  so  much 
above-ground  and  underground  water 
is  wasted  and  misused.  CEO  says  we 
may  not  have  enough  water  to  satisfy 
the  needs  of  industrial,  agricultural  and 
residential  users. 


Sika  and  axis  deer — exotic  species  from 
Asia — have  been  introduced  on  Texas 
ranches  for  the  past  20  years.  Until  recent- 
ly, little  was  known  about  their  interactions 
with  native  species,  a common  source  of 
problems  with  introduced  species  (such  as 
starlings).  A recent  study  in  Texas  shows 
they  compete  with  whitetails.  In  1961,  two 
bucks  and  four  does  of  each  species  were 
enclosed  within  96-acre  pastures  with  the 
same  number  of  whitetails.  In  January 
1 980,  the  populations  were;  62  sika  deer,  3 
whitetails:  22  axis  deer,  5 whitetails. 


The  manager  at  Camden  State  Park, 
Minnesota,  will  be  living  underground. 
More  or  less,  anyway.  That  state’s  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources  and  Housing 
Finance  Agency  built  an  earth-covered, 
energy-efficient  house,  which  was  on  pub- 
lic display  for  awhile  before  becoming  the 
park  manager's  residence.  Several  others 
are  under  construction  at  other  Minnesota 
state  parks. 


The  longest  prison  sentence  ever  im- 
posed for  a federal  wildlife  law  violation 
was  slapped  on  a Minnesota  man.  He 
was  sentenced  to  three  years  in  federal 
prison  for  killing  and  selling  protected 
migratory  birds.  Specifically,  he  killed 
bald  eagles,  and  sold  one  to  undercover 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  agents. 
The  conviction  ended  a year-long  inves- 
tigation of  this  man,  who  has  a record  of 
violations  going  back  to  1950. 


The  Wildlife  Management  Institute  re- 
ports that,  in  the  seven  years  of  its  exis- 
tence, the  Water  Bank  Program  has  pro- 
tected about  600,000  acres  of  wetlands.  It 
offers  landowners  in  selected  areas  annual 
payments  in  return  for  1 0-year  agreements 
to  protect  wetlands  and  adjacent  nesting 
cover.  This  type  of  habitat  is  critical  to 
waterfowl  and  other  wildlife,  and  helps  to 
filter  out  pollutants,  control  flooding,  and 
recharge  ground  water  supplies.  The  U.S. 
has  lost  a tremendous  amount  of  wetland 
habitat  through  drainage  for  agricultural  or 
industrial/ residential  development. 


Whale-watching  scientists  have  been 
able  to  identify  many  individual  whales 
without  having  to  capture  and  mark  them, 
by  individual  patterns  of  scars,  barnacle 
rowth,  etc.  One  such  is  a female 
umpback  (an  endangered  species)  with  a 
notched  dorsal  fin.  She  was  seen  in  1977 
with  a newborn  calf,  and  also  had  one  this 
year.  This  lends  support  to  the  suggestion 
that  there  is  a three-year  period  between 
calvings.  That’s  important  to  know,  be- 
cause it’s  a factor  in  constructing  the  “life 
tables  ” on  which  many  management  deci- 
sions are  based.  The  same  group  which 
has  been  monitoring  the  notch-finned 
females  has  conducted  weekly  counts,  and 
this  year’s  have  indicated  a humpback 
population  of  at  least  2,000 — a good  sign. 
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NOT  ALL  GAME  LAW  VIOLATIONS  ARE  INTENTIONAL. 

AS  A SERVICE  TO  COMMONWEALTH  SPORTSMEN,  GAME 
NEWS,  IN  COOPERATION  WITH  THE  DIVISION  OF  LAW  ENFORCEMENT, 
TAKES  THIS  MEANS  TO  BRIEFLY  CLARIFY  SOME  OF  THE  MOST 
FREQUENTLY  MISUNDERSTOOD  OR  LEAST  KNOWN  GAME  LAWS. 


QUESTION- 

I JUST  MOVED  TO 
PENNSYLVANIA  FROM 
ANOTHER  STATE.  HOW 
LONG  MUST  I LIVE  HERE 
BEFORE  I MAY  PURCHASE 
A RESIDENT  HUNTING 
LICENSE  ? 

ANSWER- 

YOU  MUST  BE  A BONA-FIDE 
RESIDENT  OF  THE 
COMMONWEALTH  FOR  60 
DAYS  BEFORE  YOU  MAY 
APPLY  FOR  A RESIDENT 
HUNTING  LICENSE. 


QUESTION- 

MUST  I CARRY  IDENTIFICATION 
OTHER  THAN  MY  HUNTING 
LICENSE  WHILE  HUNTING? 

ANSWER - 

YES.  HUNTERS  AND  TRAPPERS 
MUST  PRODUCE  FURTHER 
IDENTIFICATION  IMMEDIATELY 
UPON  DEMAND  OF  A LANDOWNER 
HIS  REPRESENTATIVE,  OR  AN 
OFFICER  OF  THE  GAME 
COMMISSION. 


Pennsylvania  Game  Cookbook  is  a 
96-page  collection  of  delicious  recipes 
submitted  by  GAME  NEWS  readers. 
It  includes  methods  of  preparing  all 
kinds  of  game  available  in 
Pennsylvania,  plus  some  recipes  for 
moose,  elk,  and  other  species.  $2.50 
delivered. 


Make  check  or  money  order 
payable  to 

PENNSYLVANIA 
GAME  COMMISSION 
P.O.  Box  1567 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120 
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It’s  a precarious  life  for  the  white- footed  mouse.  One  of  our  most 
common  mammals,  it’s  also  one  of  the  most  common  prey  species 
of  such  predators  as  foxes,  bobcats,  hawks  and  owls.  But  Peromys- 
ctis  leucopus  makes  up  for  the  losses  with  up  to  four  annual  litters 
of  six  young  each.  Unlike  the  less- welcome  house  mouse,  this  small 
native  rodent  is  graceful  (usuallyl),  clean  and  relatively  easy  to  be- 
friend. It  seldom  creates  the  mess  and  odor  associated  with  house 
mice,  and  prefers  countryside  to  city.  The  little  whitefoot’s  dainti- 
ne.ss  and  amusing  antics  make  it  fun  to  watch — maybe  even  to 
share  a garage  or  hunting  camp  with. 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


Helping  Insure  the  Future 

The  title  above  is  the  theme  for  this  year’s  National  Hunting  and 
Fishing  Day,  to  be  celebrated  on  September  27.  It  was  derived  from  a 
statement  read  into  the  Congressional  Record.  We  have  quoted  it  before,  but  it 
is  worth  repeating:  “National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day  has  done  more  to  pro- 
mote the  sportsman’s  role  in  conservation  and  to  insure  a healthy  future  for  the 
hunting  and  fishing  sports  than  any  other  program  in  existence.” 

That’s  important.  Only  in  recent  years  have  sportsmen  begun  to  organize  in 
significant  numbers  to  protect  their  activities.  It’s  true  that  we  have  long  had 
national  groups  working  toward  specific  goals,  and  on  local  levels  sportsmen 
have  formed  clubs  for  generations.  But  by  their  very  nature  hunting  and  fish- 
ing tend  to  be  individualistic  or  small-group  endeavors,  activities  favored  by 
loners  or  those  comfortable  with  only  a few  close  friends;  furthermore,  such 
persons  tend  to  be  apolitical,  preferring  to  do  their  own  thing,  not  bothering 
anyone  else  and  happiest  when  nobody  bothers  them. 

Yet  just  as  there  have  always  been  hunters,  there  probably  have  always  been 
anti-hunters,  and  since  the  murder  of  President  Kennedy  almost  two  decades 
ago  (with  an  obsolete  military  weapon,  you  will  recall),  those  opposing  guns 
and  hunting  have  mounted  a never-ending  attack  on  anyone  who  appreciates 
such  sport  and  its  equipment.  For  their  own  survival,  outdoor  people  have  had 
to  take  public  stands,  defend  their  activities,  let  their 
beliefs  be  known  to  their  lawmakers,  organize  with 
like-minded  individuals — in  other  words,  become 
politically  involved.  All  of  which  brings  us  to  NHF 
Day,  which  provides  a focal  point  for  such  actions. 

Maybe  a little  background  will  be  helpful  for  younger 
readers. 

NHF  Day  is  the  brainchild  of  Ira  Joffe,  a Pennsyl- 
vanian who  felt  that  sportsmen  should  have  a day 
which  honored  their  contributions  to  conservation — 
contributions  most  Americans  were  unaware  of.  The 
idea  was  enthusiastically  approved  of  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  promoted  vig- 
orously by  the  late  Pennsylvania  State  Representative 
John  Laudadio,  and  on  September  27,  1970,  was  proclaimed  by  Governor 
Raymond  Shaffer  as  Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Sportsmen’s  Day.  The  National 
Shooting  Sports  Foundation  of  Riverside,  Connecticut,  provided  the  next  big 
boost,  and  in  1972  President  Richard  Nixon  signed  the  proclamation  establish- 
ing National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day.  In  the  eight  years  since,  many  millions 
of  people  have  become  involved  in  NHF  Day  programs,  and  thus  have  learned 
a great  deal  about  the  contributions  of  hunters  and  fishermen  to  conservation 
and  the  work  they  do  to  preserve  these  sports.  It’s  an  outstanding  program. 
Take  part. — Bob  Bell 
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By  A1  Shimmel 


HE  SPORTSMAN  addicted  to 
gunning  for  woodcock  must  have 
a generous  portion  of  optimism  and 
fortitude.  One  day  the  cover  may  be 
swarming  with  birds  and  the  next  be 
as  bare  as  Mother  Hubbard’s  cup- 
board; one  season  will  find  a favored 
lowland  producing  birds  in  abun- 
dance, and  in  the  next  the  most  dili- 
gent hunting  may  fail  to  produce  a 
single  bird.  Perhaps  that  is  what  fas- 
cinates us  the  most  of  all  about  this 
sport. 

The  dog  was  making  game.  Before 
me  lay  a grass-covered  knoll.  A huge 
thorntree  marked  its  center.  Beyond  it 
a bend  in  the  creek  and  a fringe  of 
alders  were  visible.  This  was  familiar 
ground.  I glanced  just  ahead  of  old 
Mak.  The  grass  was  still  green  with  a 
sprinkling  of  frost-colored  leaves.  I 
remembered  the  admonition  of  my 
father  as  clearly  as  I heard  it  so  many 
times  over  half  a century  before: 
“Look  up  an’  ahead  or  you’ll  never 
score.” 

Slow  step  by  slow  step,  I moved  in. 
When  I came  abreast  of  the  dog  there 
was  a tittering  of  wings  and  a bird 
climbed  toward  the  top  of  the  alders. 
It  reached  the  zenith  of  its  rise  and 
hung  motionless  for  an  instant.  There 
was  a puff  of  feathers  and  the  bird 
fell. 

“Fetch.  Dead.” 

Mak  held  steady. 

I made  another  tentative  step  and  a 
second  bird  flushed.  Instead  of  climb- 
ing, it  swung  left  toward  the  creek.  I 
consciously  fought  the  impulse  to  snap 
a shot  and  deliberately  swung  until 
the  bird  was  just  above  the  barrels.  I 
was  not  aware  of  the  recoil  but  saw 
the  second  bird  drop  below  the  drift- 


ing down  and  falling  alder  leaves. 

I carried  my  birds  to  a fallen  elm. 
My  mind  drifted  back  to  other 
autumn  mornings,  enticed  by  the 
smell  of  frost- burned  vegetation,  the 
earthy  musk  of  fallen  leaves.  Lost  in 
memories  of  companions  no  longer 
here,  I almost  heard  their  laughter, 
conjured  up  from  the  past  by  a brace 
of  long-billed  birds. 

One  of  those  companions  was  a 
Frenchman  christened  Alphonse  but 
always  known  as  Al.  He  had  three 
intense  interests:  baseball,  trout  and 
woodcock.  His  first  interests  some- 
times interfered  with  eaeh  other,  but 
nothing  kept  him  from  hunting  the 
ghost  bird  of  the  alder  flats.  He  used 
their  flight  feathers  to  tie  Iron  Blue 
Duns,  each  a masterpiece.  He  wrought 
this  magic  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his 
hands  were  huge — one  of  his  thumbs 
bigger  than  both  of  mine  together,  a 
fact  that  made  him  roar  with  laugh- 
ter. . . . 

The  woodcock  has  more  aliases 
than  a confirmed  criminal.  He  has 
been  called  the  phantom,  brown 
ghost,  wood  snipe,  hokumpake, 
whistler,  Labrador  twister,  timber- 
doodle,  bog  snipe,  big  eyes,  and  some 
unprintable  expletives  when  only  dry 
leaves  drift  down  after  a seemingly 
east  shot.  The  scientific  name  is 
Philohela  minor. 

The  long- whiskered  professor  classes 
the  woodcock  with  the  shore  birds. 
Some  refer  to  him  scornfully  because 
his  ancestors  long  ago  forsook  the 
ocean  beaches  and  the  salt  marshes, 
choosing  instead  the  quiet  alder 
swales,  the  birch-grown  hillsides,  and 
the  serene  uncrowded  life  beside 
sweet  trout  streams.  To  this  bird. 
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abundant  food  and  seclusion  are  not 
only  desirable,  they  are  necessary. 

Secretive  by  choice,  nocturnal  by 
habit,  the  bird  hides  its  private  life 
under  the  cloak  of  darkness.  He  sees 
well  in  the  dim  light  of  dawn  and 
dusk,  with  big  eyes  that  set  well 
toward  the  back  of  his  skull.  Each  eye 
has  independent  vision  but  together 
they  compass  a full  quadrant  of  sight. 
Without  moving  its  head  it  can  see 
above,  to  either  side,  ahead  and  well 
to  the  rear.  Only  what  is  directly 
below  is  not  visible.  He  conducts  most 
of  his  business  in  darkness,  but  like 
any  countryman  he  enjoys  the  sun  and 
spends  much  of  his  leisure  time  dozing 
on  some  protected  sunny  slope. 

Ideal  cover  must  have  an  abundant 
food  supply,  which  means  worms, 
singing  grounds,  and  a south-facing 
hillside  where  the  sun  shines  through 
thin  cover.  Worms  and -more  worms, 
with  some  other  insects  thrown  in  for 
occasional  variety,  are  the  woodcock’s 
idea  of  gourmet  feeding.  Should  the 
average  man  consume  a proportionate 
amount  of  food,  his  daily  intake 
would  be  from  80  to  100  pounds  of 
steak.  The  comparison  may  not  be  as 
humorous  as  it  seems.  Analysis  of 
earthworms  and  the  best  grade  of  lean 
beef  shows  each  has  about  60  percent 
protein.  The  bird  eats  about  100 
earthworms  in  24  hours,  or  about  a 
small  boy’s  quota  for  a day  of  fishing. 

Woodcock!  There’s  magic  in  the 
name.  The  bird  has  such  a passion  for 
privacy,  is  so  nocturnal  in  its  habits, 
that  it  may  live  within  a stone’s  throw 
of  human  neighbors  and  never  be  seen 
except  by  accident. 

Last  year  a neighbor  lady  called. 
Urgency  and  excitement  were  in  her 
voice.  She  and  her  husband  had  been 
working  in  their  garden.  At  dusk  they 
sat  on  a bench  to  rest.  A bird  glided  in 
on  ghostly  wings.  It  had  a chunky 
body,  short  legs,  a long  bill  and  big 
eyes.  She  was  sure  it  was  a rare  spe- 
cies. Would  I come?  As  I suspected,  it 
was  a woodcock  from  a nearby  alder 
swale.  We  watched  it  probe  for 


worms  along  the  garden’s  edge  and  on 
the  lawn.  It  did  not  seem  afraid  and 
at  times  fed  a few  feet  from  where  we 
sat. 

Last  evening  I turned  on  the  patio 
lights  which  also  illuminate  the  back 
lawn.  A woodcock  was  feeding.  It 
went  about  its  business  undisturbed. 
It  probed  here  and  there,  listened  and 
watched  and  then  probed  again.  For  a 
time  it  disappeared  among  the  prim- 
roses and  blood  root,  only  to  come 
marching  out  to  the  center  of  the 
brightest  area  and  feed  some  more. 
We  had  a splendid  opportunity  to 
study  the  feeding  techniques. 

Despite  an  appearance  of  having 
been  assembled  from  a number  of 
heterogeneous  parts,  the  woodcock’s 
shape,  size,  sight,  hearing  and  long 
sensitive  bill  are  highly  specialized 
adaptations  of  its  lifestyle  and  en- 
vironment. Through  the  years  he 
traded  long  legs,  streamlined  figure 
and  nervous  disposition  for  shorter 
legs,  a more  portly  shape,  and  a 
serenity  of  disposition  that  is  more  in 
keeping  with  his  surroundings.  His 
eyes  are  large  to  improve  their  light- 
gathering qualities.  The  long  bill  is 
ideal  for  probing  deep  for  worms.  The 
upper  mandible  has  a prehensile  grasp- 
ing tip  that  is  well  supplied  with  nerve 
endings.  The  ear  canal  is  located  near 
the  base  of  the  bill.  Some  scientists 
believe  that  the  slight  sounds  made  by 
burrowing  worms  are  transmitted  by 
the  bill  and  amplified  so  that  the  prey 
is  easily  located  and  brought  to  the 
surface.  The  senses  of  hearing  and 
touch  are  both  implemented  in  the 
woodcock’s  search  for  food. 

Small  flats  with  grassy  openings 
surrounded  by  sparse  growths  of 
alders,  maple,  cherry,  basswood  and 
other  scrubby  growth  that  will  thrive 
on  neutral  or  slightly  acid  soil  make 
ideal  woodcock  habitat.  An  old-time 
timberdoodle  hunter  had  a saying: 
“Find  the  worms  and  you’ll  find  the 
birds.’’  If  there  is  a bit  of  high  ground 
with  a southern  exposure,  the  chances 
that  birds  will  be  present  are  good. 

One  year,  two  companions  and  I 
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were  hunting  up  one  of  those  coves  in 
strange  territory.  We  were  having 
exceptional  sport  with  grouse  that 
thundered  away  along  the  sides  of  the 
ravine.  Near  the  top  of  the  mountain 
we  came  to  a clearing  with  three 
apple  trees  clustered  around  a spring 
that  fed  the  ravine.  From  an  area  not 
more  than  50  yards  on  a side,  we 
jumped  an  even  dozen  woodcock.  I 
have  never  since  encountered  so  many 
birds  in  so  small  an  area. 

Northern  migration  of  woodcock 
begins  in  Louisiana  in  February  and 
progresses  in  easy  stages  until  by  mid- 
March  they  have  reached  the  river 
flats  and  lakes  in  the  northern  tier  of 
states.  These  migrating  birds  some- 
times find  rugged  individuals  which 
have  braved  the  snow  and  cold  and 
wintered  in  the  unfrozen  bogs  beside 
spring  seeps.  I once  flushed  one  of 
these  hardy  birds  on  a zero  morning. 
It  had  been  feeding  along  the  un- 
frozen flow  of  a sand  spring  brook. 
Three  times  I visited  the  spot  during 
the  winter  and  each  time  found  the 
bird.  It  apparently  found  ample  food 
and  wintered  well. 


AT  DUSK  THE  first  bird  drifts  in  over  the 
aiders.  There  is  no  mistaking  its  broad- 
winged silhouette  against  the  sky.  It  drops 
on  the  edge  of  a grassy  opening,  then  be- 
gins to  probe  for  its  dinner. 


When  the  full  moon  of  March  has 
come,  I spend  an  evening  beside  cover 
I have  hunted  for  years.  I unfold  a 
camp  stool  and  wait.  Generally  I am 
not  disappointed.  At  dusk  the  first 
bird  drifts  in  over  the  alders.  There  is 
no  mistaking  its  broad- winged  silhou- 
ette against  the  sky.  It  drops  on  the 
edge  of  a grassy  opening.  It  stands  still 
for  a few  moments  then  begins  to 
probe  for  its  dinner.  By  the  time  the 
moon  has  cleared  the  hills,  a half- 
dozen  birds  have  homed  in  to  the 
alder  flats.  Next  morning  the  marks  of 
their  probings  are  everywhere  and 
their  white  splashings  dot  the  thickets. 

A week  later  I return  to  observe 
their  mating  ritual.  Not  long  after 
sundown  I hear  the  first  nasal,  bleat- 
ing note  and  move  slowly  toward  the 
spot  from  which  it  came. 

Above  the  alder  flat  is  a grassy  slope 
on  which  three  houses  once  stood. 
Only  the  clearing  and  the  cellar  holes 


remain.  Here  and  there  are  clumps  of 
thorn  and  sumac  where  once  were 
gardens.  In  a short  grass  area,  plainly 
visible,  is  a male  woodcock.  He  struts 
with  comic  dignity.  He  nods  his  head, 
elevates  his  tail  and  drags  his  wings. 
His  posture  is  that  of  a miniature  tur- 
key cock  with  comic  overtones.  He 
calls  a dozen  times.  After  each  nasal 
note  there  is  a softer  coaxing  sound 
like  the  cooing  of  a dove,  so  soft  it  can 
be  heard  only  a few  yards.  After  each 
performance  he  stands  very  still,  wait- 
ing and  listening. 

Suddenly  he  flushes  from  the 
ground  with  the  same  tittering  of 
wings  we  hear  when  he  flushes  in 
autumn  before  the  gun.  He  circles,  sil- 
houetted against  the  sky.  The  first 
circle  is  perhaps  a hundred  yards 
across,  but  as  it  mounts  its  spiral  stair- 
way the  circles  diminish  in  size.  Up, 
up  it  climbs  until  it  is  almost  lost  to 
sight.  It  seems  to  hang  suspended 
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above  its  singing  grounds.  Faintly  I 
hear  a song — ethereal,  bubbling  notes 
that  somehow  combine  the  murmur 
of  a mountain  brook  and  the  music  of 
a song  sparrow,  but  more  refined.  It  is 
a song  distinctly  his  own.  The  volume 
grows  as  the  bird  descends.  Plunging 
and  sideslipping  it  comes,  singing  all 
the  while  until,  a dozen  feet  above  the 
earth,  it  checks  its  fall  and  drops  to 
earth.  The  “beeping”  note  is  heard 
again  until  it  once  more  spirals  into 
the  air  and  repeats  the  performance. 

I listen  for  an  hour  or  more  and 
hear  it  still  as  I leave.  The  bird  seems 
tireless.  Often  I have  risen  before  dawn 
and  found  the  bird  still  singing  as 
before.  Day  after  day  the  male  per- 
forms until  the  hens  complete  both 
clutch  and  incubation.  The  male,  his 
work  complete,  leaves  the  brood  in 
the  care  of  the  hen. 

Late  spring  snow  sometimes  covers 
the  brooding  hen.  She  sits  patiently 
and  generally  hatches  her  clutch  of 
four  eggs.  The  nest  is  simply  a depres- 
sion in  dry  leaves  located  on  a rise  of 
ground  not  far  from  the  singing 
grounds.  Finding  the  nest  is  not  an 


FINDING  a woodcock’s  nest  is  not  easy, 
even  if  its  generai  iocation  is  known.  Three 
years  I searched  before  i found  a brooding 
bird.  Her  camoufiage  was  unbelievable.  I 
blinked  and  she  was  gone,  i looked  again 
and  there  she  was. 


easy  task  even  if  its  general  location  is 
known.  Three  years  I searched  before 
I found  a brooding  bird.  I watched 
several  birds  fly  from  the  mating 
grounds  and  marked  possible  nest 
locations. 

I finally  marked  the  flight  of  a bird 
on  three  separate  occasions.  She 
homed  down  near  a small  pine  that 
stood  alone  on  a briery  hillside.  After 
hours  of  combing  the  area,  almost 
inch  by  inch,  I was  about  to  admit 
failure  when  there  between  my  feet  a 
bird  sat.  I blinked  and  stepped  back. 
The  bird  was  gone!  I looked  again  and 
there  she  was.  Her  camouflage  was 
unbelievable.  Several  afternoons 
when  the  light  was  right  for  pictures, 
I visited  the  spot.  One  day  she  was 
away  from  the  nest.  The  four  eggs 
were  so  large  I could  hardly  believe 
they  belonged  to  the  bird  Td  seen. 
They  were  pinkish-white,  marked  ir- 
regularly with  brown,  and  matched 
the  surroundings  almost  as  well  as  the 
bird. 

One  afternoon  the  hen  sat  with  her 
wings  slightly  spread.  She  refused  to 
move  even  when  I lightly  stroked  her 
back.  I surmised  that  the  chicks  were 
hatching.  Two  hours  later  I came 
back  to  find  only  empty  shells.  Fifty 
yards  from  the  nest  I flushed  the  hen. 
She  had  been  brooding  her  chicks  at 
the  edge  of  a sphagnum  bog.  She  flut- 
tered away,  trailing  a wing  and  keep- 
ing barely  beyond  reach  when  I fol- 
lowed. Soon  she  made  a miraculous 
recovery  and  flew  away. 

I hurried  back  to  the  chicks.  They 
huddled  together,  depending  on  their 
coloration  to  escape  detection.  The 
background  color  was  gray-orange 
with  chocolate  markings.  A dark  line 
ran  from  the  short  bill  through  the  eye 
to  the  shoulders.  Chocolate  markings, 
roughly  diamond  shaped,  marked  the 
head  and  shoulders  and  connected  to 
a dark  streak  that  ran  down  to  the 
tail.  The  legs  were  short  and  flesh  col- 
ored. The  down  was  raised  in  irregu- 
lar points  that  matched  the  sphagnum 
moss  on  which  they  rested. 

I moved  a short  distance  and  sat 
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down.  It  was  not  long  before  the 
mother  came  creeping  back.  The 
chicks  followed  her  into  the  thicket. 
When  a chick  became  separated  from 
the  others  it  uttered  a thin,  high- 
pitched  piping  which  brought  the 
mother  hurrying  to  the  spot. 

The  brood  grows  rapidly.  By  mid- 
summer they  are  barely  distinguish- 
able from  adults.  They  remain  in  the 
general  vicinity,  moving  short  dis- 
tances to  fresh  feeding  grounds.  Occa- 
sionally they  visit  suburban  lawns  and 
gardens,  but  these  visits  are  generally 
nocturnal  so  observations  are  limited. 
On  a visit  to  the  Bio-pond  on  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  campus  in  the 
heart  of  Philadelphia,  I noticed  bor- 
ings along  the  little  pond’s  muddy 
margin.  After  careful  observation  I 
saw  a woodcock  crouched  under  some 
greenery.  Woodcock  have  strange 
ways. 

The  chicks  have  a high  survival 
rate.  Studies  place  the  percentage  at 
3.9  for  a brood  of  4.  Some  investiga- 
tors speculate  that  the  bird  is  dis- 
tasteful to  animal  predators,  support- 
ing their  claims  with  the  observation 
that  many  bird  dogs  refuse  to  touch  a 
fallen  bird,  although  they  point  them 
with  enthusiasm. 

How  many  birds  can  a gunner  ex- 
pect to  find  on  the  breeding  grounds? 
Experts  have  a formula.  Estimate  four 
birds  for  every  male  heard  singing  in 
the  spring.  The  variables  place  the 
figures  of  the  experts  and  the  gunners 


at  odds.  An  early  freeze,  a late 
drought,  and  the  spraying  of  pesti- 
cides are  some  of  the  factors  that  af- 
fect populations. 

Streams  and  valleys  that  extend 
north  and  south  seem  to  funnel  flight 
birds  to  good  feeding  grounds  nearby. 
When  a storm  sweeps  across  the  lake 
country,  especially  during  the  full 
moon  of  October,  you  may  expect  an 
abundance  of  birds.  This  is  not  certain 
— nothing  is  in  hunting — but  the  deck 
is  stacked  in  your  favor. 

May  there  always  be  the  silhouette 
of  a woodcock  flitting  across  the  full 
moon  of  March,  as  it  homes  to  the 
alder  flats,  and  soars  above  the  sing- 
ing grounds.  May  our  ear  be  tuned  to 
catch  that  elfin  music  when  it  courts 
its  mate.  And  when  frosty  October  ar- 
rives, may  we  always  return  to  the 
birch-grown  hillsides  and  hunt  by  the 
sweet-water  streams,  under  the  spell 
of  the  upland  mystic. 


New  Trail  Group  Organized 

The  MASON-DIXON  trail  system  has  been  organized  to  set  up  and 
maintain  the  Mason-Dixon  Trail,  most  of  which  is  in  southcentral-south- 
eastern  Pennsylvania.  It’s  a non-profit,  volunteer  group  made  up  of  clubs  or 
trail  organizations  as  well  as  individual  members.  Its  purposes  are:  to  clear  and 
blaze  sections  of  the  Mason-Dixon  trail  not  yet  open,  to  locate  areas  through 
which  it  would  be  feasible  to  open  new  trails,  to  maintain  trails  once  open,  to 
develop  rest  areas,  campsites,  shelters,  etc.,  and  to  “maintain  property  owner 
confidence  through  educating  the  public  in  proper  and  courteous  hiking, 
camping,  outdoor  safety  and  conservation  techniques.”  The  MDTS  plans  to 
publish  maps  and  hiking  guides.  For  more  information,  contact  Mason-Dixon 
Trail  System,  Inc.,  118  Rustic  Drive,  Newark,  Delaware  19713. 
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Pennsylvania  Bear 
Harvest  Trends 


By  Gary  L.  Alt 

PGC  Wildlife  Biologist 


Documenting  changes  in 

the  size  and  location  of  bear 
harvests  is  extremely  helpful.  These 
changes  indicate  possible  population 
trends  and  may  suggest  needed  man- 
agement changes.  Records  of  the  num- 
ber of  bears  harvested  in  Pennsylvania 
since  1915  and  the  number  of  bears 
harvested  in  each  county  since  1949 
are  available,  and  were  used  for  this 
article. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  pre- 
sent information  on  bear  harvest 
trends  in  Pennsylvania  and  to  discuss 
possible  explanations  and  manage- 
ment implications  of  these  trends. 


Photo  by  CIA  Ed  Sherlinski 


Statewide  Harvest  Trends 

Between  1915  and  1979,  25,856 
bears  were  legally  harvested  and  re- 
ported in  Pennsylvania.  The  average 
annual  bear  harvest  in  the  61  years 
with  open  seasons  was  424  bears.  In- 
dividual harvests  fluctuated  from  149 
to  929  bears. 

Bear  cubs  were  legal  prior  to  1925 
and  were  included  in  annual  harvests 
from  1915  through  1924.  Therefore,  a 
trend  analysis  of  bear  harvests  will  in- 
clude only  the  period  from  1925 
through  1979. 

Bear  harvests  were  considerably 
larger,  on  the  average,  during  the  late 
1920s  and  1930s  than  in  recent  years 
(Fig.  1).  The  reduction  in  harvest  size 
may  indicate  a reduced  bear  popula- 
tion due  to  increased  human  pressure 
on  bear  habitat.  However,  there  is 
evidence  that  high  bear  harvests  in 
consecutive  years  may  reduce  subse- 
quent harvest  size  for  long  periods. 
Consecutive  high  bear  harvests  have 
occurred  twice  since  1925:  first  in 
1939,  1940  and  1941,  when  535,  524 
and  593  bears  were  harvested,  re- 
spectively; and  again  in  1966  and 
1967,  when  605  and  568  bears  were 
taken. 

Harvests  averaged  479  bears  from 
1925  through  1941,  but  dropped  to 
377  from  1942  through  1967  and  to 
361  from  1968  through  1976*  (Fig.  1). 
The  decrease  in  average  harvest  size  of 
102  bears  after  the  consecutive  heavy 
harvests  of  1939-41  may  be  a cause 


HENRY  A.  NOLL  of  Fleetwood,  with  a nice 
trophy  he  took  in  Pike  County  during  the 
1979  season.  The  bear,  a male,  field-dressed 
186  pounds. 
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Figure  1.  Pennsylvania  black  bear  harvest  trends,  1925-1976. 

Data  from  1979  season  not  included  because  harvest  was  abnormally 
high  after  season  closure  in  1977  and  1978. 


for  concern.  The  decrease  in  average 
harvest  size  of  16  bears  after  the  heavy 
harvests  of  1966-67  may  not  be  signif- 
icant on  a statewide  basis.  However, 
harvest  trends  of  individual  counties 
indicate  a sharp  decrease  in  some  por- 
tions of  the  bear  range  after  1966-67; 
the  impact  of  this  decrease  on  the 
statewide  harvest  was  disguised  by  in- 
creased harvests  in  other  counties. 

County  Harvest  Trends 

Bear  harvest  data,  by  county,  was 
available  for  the  period  from  1949 
through  1979  (Table  1).  Bears  were 
harvested  in  40  of  Pennsylvania’s  67 
counties  during  that  period;  however, 
90  percent  of  the  cumulative  harvest 
was  taken  in  only  18  counties.  As  one 
might  expect,  these  were  the  more 
forested,  mountainous  and  remote 
counties  of  the  commonwealth. 

In  Table  2,  counties  are  rated  on 
the  basis  of  their  cumulative  bear  har- 
vest between  1949  and  1979. 

For  each  of  the  bear-producing 
counties,  an  average  annual  harvest 


was  computed.  The  actual  yearly  har- 
vests were  plotted  for  comparison 
with  this  average,  to  determine 
whether  harvests  had  been  increasing, 
decreasing,  or  remaining  about  the 
same.  Of  the  40  bear-producing  coun- 
ties, 28  showed  no  noticeable  change 
in  harvest  trend.  Four  counties,  how- 
ever (Clarion,  Forest,  Jefferson  and 
Potter),  showed  decreasing  harvest 
trends,  while  eight  other  counties 
(Blair,  Cambria,  Centre,  Hunting- 
don, Mifflin,  Somerset,  Union  and 
Westmoreland)  showed  increasing 
harvest  trends.  (See  Fig.  2.) 

Harvests  for  the  four  counties  with 
decreasing  trends  were  combined  for 
each  year  from  1949  to  1976  and  are 
graphed  in  Fig,  3.  The  dramatic  de- 
crease in  the  combined  harvest  after 
the  consecutive  high  harvests  in  1966 
and  1967  might  indicate  an  overhar- 
vest for  that  two-year  period.  While 
high  harvests  may  be  tolerated  well 
under  somie  conditions — and  thus  not 
constitute  an  overharvest — consecu- 
tive high  harvests  may  have  more 
serious  and  lasting  effects,  as  will  be 
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Figure  2.  County  bear  harvest  trends,  1949-1979.  Number 
indicates  average  annuai  bear  harvest. 


described  later  in  this  article. 

Harvests  for  the  eight  counties  with 
increasing  trends  were  also  combined 
and  are  plotted  in  Fig.  4.  Harvests 
have  been  increasing  throughout  the 
past  three  decades.  These  eight  coun- 
ties are  contiguous  and  are  in  the 
southern  half  of  the  state.  In  an 
earlier  article  (Alt  1979),  I indicated 
that  most  bears  harvested  in  Pennsyl- 
vania are  taken  in  the  northern  coun- 
ties, and  by  hunters  who  live  in  coun- 
ties south  of  the  prime  harvest  areas. 
Perhaps  as  hunting  pressure  increased 
in  the  prime  (northern)  bear  range 
over  the  years,  residents  of  the  south- 
ern counties  began  hunting  closer  to 
home.  It  is  also  possible  that  bear 
population  levels  have  been  increas- 
ing in  those  counties.  We  have  no  firm 
conclusions  yet  on  the  cause  of  the  in- 
creasing harvest  trends. 

The  simultaneous  decreasing  and 
increasing  of  bear  harvests  in  different 
areas  balanced  out,  making  it  difficult 
to  detect  any  change  in  trend  on  a 
statewide  basis. 


Possible  Impact  of 
Consecutive  Heavy  Harvests 

The  long-term  depression  in  bear 
harvest  size  after  consecutive  heavy 
harvests  is  a cause  for  concern.  It 
might  be  related  to  the  vulnerability 
of  female  bears. 

A study  of  activity  patterns  (Alt 
1976)  indicated  that  adult  solitary 
female  bears  (which  are  usually  preg- 
nant) generally  den  before  males  and 
other  females  in  Pennsylvania.  Also, 
Pennsylvania  hunting  mortality  rates 
of  tagged  females  with  cubs  and  of 
younger  females  appear  to  be  much 
higher  than  for  the  early  denning 
adult  solitary  females  (Alt  1980b). 
Adult  female  bears  breed  only  every 
other  year.  Accordingly,  in  any  given 
year  some  are  solitary  and  the  re- 
mainder are  traveling  with  cubs. 
Therefore,  in  any  harvest,  young 
females  and  females  with  cubs  will 
usually  be  affected  more  adversely 
than  early  denning  pregnant  females. 
The  problem  created  by  consecutive 
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Table  2 

Rating  of  Pennsylvania  bear-producing  counties  based  on 
cumulative  harvest  between  1949  and  1979. 


Cumulative 

Average 

Rating 

County 

Harvest 

Annual 

(1949-79) 

Harvest 

1 

Lycoming 

1,080 

38.6 

2 

Pike 

962 

34.4 

3 

Cameron 

946 

33.8 

4 

Clinton 

937 

33.5 

5 

Elk 

847 

30.3 

6 

Potter 

655 

23.4 

7 

Tioga 

599 

21.4 

8 

McKean 

590 

21.1 

9 

Clearfield 

479 

17.1 

10 

Monroe 

438 

15.6 

11 

Centre 

420 

15.0 

12 

Forest 

393 

14.0 

13 

Warren 

372 

13.3 

14 

Jefferson 

294 

10.5 

15 

Sullivan 

274 

9.8 

16 

Lackawanna 

215 

7.7 

17 

Bradford 

207 

7.4 

18 

Luzerne 

179 

6.4 

19 

Union 

160 

5.7 

20 

Wyoming 

155 

5.5 

21 

Clarion 

135 

4.8 

22 

Mifflin 

120 

4.3 

23 

Wayne 

114 

4.1 

24 

Carbon 

103 

3.7 

25 

Huntingdon 

77 

2.8 

26 

Snyder 

57 

2.0 

27 

Blair 

47 

1.7 

28 

Cambria 

30 

1.1 

29 

Columbia 

27 

1.0 

30 

Venango 

25 

0.9 

31 

Westmoreland 

15 

0.5 

32 

Indiana 

11 

0.4 

33 

Somerset 

9 

0.3 

34 

Armstrong 

7 

0.3 

35 

Bedford 

5 

0.2 

36 

Susquehanna 

3 

0.1 

37 

Northampton 

2 

0.1 

38 

Schuylkill 

2 

0.1 

39 

Crawford 

1 

0.0 

40 

Erie 

1 

0.0 
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Figure  3.  Combined  annual  legal  bear  harvests  of  Clarion, 
Forest,  Jefferson  and  Potter  counties  (all  exhibiting  decreasing 
harvest  trends)  in  Pennsylvania,  1949-1976. 


Figure  4.  Combined  annual  legal  bear  harvests  in  Blair,  Cambria, 
Centre,  Huntingdon,  Mifflin,  Somerset,  Union,  and 
Westmoreland  counties  (all  exhibiting  increasing  harvest  trends)  in 
Pennsylvania  1949-1976. 
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heavy  harvests  in  the  same  area  is 
probably  this:  in  the  first  year,  an 
overharvest  of  all  but  pregnant  fe- 
males may  occur;  in  the  following 
year,  even  those  females  will  be  trav- 
eling with  cubs  and  will  be  more  vul- 
nerable. Consequently,  consecutive 
heavy  harvests  can  virtually  eliminate 
the  female  bears  from  local  areas. 

Even  the  total  removal  of  female 
bears  from  local  areas  might  not  ap- 
pear to  be  a serious  problem,  since  one 
would  expect  females  from  adjacent, 
less  heavily  harvested  regions  to 
spread  into  overharvested  areas,  as  do 
males.  However,  female  bears  in 
Pennsylvania  are  much  less  likely  than 
males  to  leave  the  areas  where  they 
were  raised,  and  do  not  travel  as  far  as 
males  if  they  do  disperse  (Alt  1978). 
Therefore,  overharvesting  females, 
even  in  relatively  small  areas,  may 
end  reproduction  in  those  areas  for 
long  periods  of  time.  This  may  be  par- 
ticularly applicable  to  local  areas  of 
public  property  which  are  hunted 
intensively  each  year. 

Management  Implications 

Bear  harvest  trends  and  associated 
data,  as  presented  in  this  article,  point 
up  some  current  management  prob- 
lems. The  tremendous  fluctuation  in 
harvest  size  from  year  to  year  clearly 
indicates  the  need  for  a better  harvest 
program — one  that  will  yield  predict- 
able results — in  order  to  prevent  over- 
exploitation.  The  consequences  of  sev- 
eral consecutive  heavy  harvests  are 
further  cause  for  concern,  showing  a 
need  to  regulate  more  precisely  the 
harvests  in  certain  areas,  or  of  certain 
segments  of  the  bear  populations.  We 
are  currently  studying  methods  of  re- 
establishing reproduction  in  some 
overharvested  areas,  as  well  as 
methods  of  relieving  damage  in  some 
underharvested  areas. 


•Throughout  this  article,  average  har- 
vests have  been  calculated  by  dividing  total 
harvest  by  number  of  years  with  open  sea- 
sons. 


Photo  by  CIA  Wes  Bowei 


BOB  MYERS,  RD  8,  York,  with  bear  he  took 
in  the  Greenwood  Furnace  region  of  Mifflin 
County. 
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As  OUR  BLUE  marbled  orb  whirls 
. through  space  on  its  rendezvous 
with  the  autumnal  equinox,  a time  of 
transition  is  at  hand. 

Across  the  countryside  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  change  from  summer  to  fall 
is  subtly  displayed  throughout  the 
month  of  September. 

It  begins  with  the  landscape  dressed 
in  the  rich  green,  the  warmth  and 
humidity  of  August.  But  when  her 
thirty  days  have  passed,  September 
will  transport  us  to  the  mellow  moods 
of  autumn. 

In  the  golden  light  of  sunrise  a 
farmer  toils  to  lay  in  his  final  cut  of 
cured  hay.  Bale  upon  bale  he  stacks 
away  in  the  loft,  a source  of  nourish- 
ment for  his  stock  throughout  the  cold 
lean  months  ahead. 

A woodchuck  lumbers  out  into  the 
farmer’s  meadow.  He  also  has  stored 
away  a summer’s  harvest  of  clover. 
His  cache,  a layer  of  fat  from  which  to 
draw  subsistence  during  his  long  sleep 
of  winter. 

In  the  dense  stand  of  hardwoods  on 
the  far  side  of  the  meadow,  a gray 
squirrel  scampers  about.  He  is  accu- 
mulating large  stores  of  beechnuts  and 
acorns,  burying  them  at  random 
beneath  the  leafy  mulch  of  the  forest 
floor.  Like  the  farmer,  the  squirrel, 
too,  must  provide  for  the  bitter  days 
of  winter.  Yet  only  a small  portion  of 
these  nuts  will  it  retrieve;  most  will 
remain  buried  and  some  will  sprout  in 
the  warm  light  of  spring.  The  gray 
squirrel  inadvertently  is  sowing  to- 
morrow’s forest. 

Beyond  the  stand  of  hardwoods 
rises  the  gentle  slope  of  the  Kittatinny 
Ridge.  There  winged  raptors  ride  the 
morning  thermals,  soaring  southward 
along  the  Appalachians.  Broadwinged 
hawks,  a bald  eagle,  osprey  and  fal- 
cons pass  majestically  above.  Their 
long  migration  has  begun.  Some  spe- 
cies such  as  the  bald  eagle  and  osprey 
winter  over  along  the  Gulf  Coast,  but 


for  the  broadwings,  peregrines  and 
merlins  a 3,000-mile  journey  to  South 
America  lies  ahead. 

In  the  valley  below,  floating  on 
delicate  wings  of  black  and  orange,  a 
Monarch  butterfly  glides  above  a sea 
of  blossoming  goldenrod.  This  fragile 
creature  has  also  embarked  on  what 
to  us  seems  like  an  impossible  mission 
— to  fly  to  the  mountains  of  central 
Me.xico  where  she  will  sit  out  the 
winter.  Come  spring  she’ll  return  to 
the  fallow  field  and  there  lay  her  eggs 
upon  the  milkweed  plants  along  the 
fencerow. 

Life  Cycle 

Hidden  amongst  the  swaying  plumes 
of  goldenrod,  another  insect  acts  out 
its  life  cycle.  A pair  of  praying  man- 
tises  cling  together  in  a mating  em- 
brace. At  the  conclusion,  the  male 
must  discreetly  depart;  one  false  move 
and  he  could  become  his  mate’s  post- 
nuptial feast.  In  time  the  female  man- 
tis will  select  a secluded  briar  patch 
and  there  deposit  on  a thorny  eane  a 
cluster  containing  hundreds  of  fertile 
eggs.  When  the  hard  frosts  lay  their 
deadly  touch  upon  the  land,  the 
mature  mantis  will  die.  She’ll  drop  to 
the  ground,  lost  among  the  debris  of  a 
faded  summer.  But  there  in  the 
brambles  will  hang  the  hardened  egg 
case,  a promise  made  this  day  to  the 
future  of  her  species,  a promise  made, 
and  fulfilled,  for  eons. 

The  days  shorten;  long  evening  sha- 
dows creep  across  the  landscape  a lit- 
tle earlier  than  the  day  before,  and  we 
are  drawn  into  a most  spectacular 
metamorphosis,  the  flaming  finale  of 
fall.  In  the  dwindling  daylight  of  Sep- 
tember, a subtle  tint  of  red  in  the 
dogwood,  a hint  of  crimson  amidst 
the  sumac  are  but  preludes  to  Octo- 
ber’s ostentatious  crescendo. 

Mellow  September.  The  pivotol 
point  of  one  season  to  another.  A time 
of  transition. 


By  Roy  H.  Brown 
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STONE  QUARRY  SEEMS  AN  UNLIKELY  spot  for  hunting,  but  dove  shooting  is  often  ex- 
cellent in  these  “rock  fields.”  Permission  of  course  must  be  obtained  to  hunt  here. 


Rock  Field  Doves 

by  David  R.  Thompson 


I^M  SITTING  on  a slab  of  limestone, 
my  back  against  a boulder.  A field 
of  rocks  surrounds  me.  In  fact,  rocks 
and  rubble  are  practically  all  I see. 
Yet  despite  this  seemingly  hostile 
game-bird  habitat,  Tm  about  to  ex- 
perience some  of  the  best  wingshoot- 
ing I’ve  encountered  in  over  twenty 
years  of  bird  hunting. 

It’s  the  opening  of  dove  season  and 
in  my  eagerness  to  hunt  I’ve  arrived  at 
the  “rock  field”  early.  I enjoy  leisurely 
selecting  what  looks  like  a good  shoot- 
ing location  and  relaxing  in  the  warm 
mid-afternoon  sun.  My  young  sons 
accompany  me  and  anxiously  await 
the  chance  to  retrieve  some  doves. 

For  me  and  many  Pennsylvania 
hunters,  the  beginning  of  dove  season 
in  September  signals  the  start  of 
another  hunting  year.  This  is  when 


my  shotgun  is  uncased  after  a long 
lull.  I begin  with  the  foolish  notion 
that  this  season  I’ll  shoot  better.  Alas, 
this  seldom  happens.  September  doves 
have  a way  of  humbling  me. 

From  my  stone  seat  my  gaze  re- 
peatedly moves  from  left  to  right  and 
to  the  rear,  eyes  squinting  as  I search 
for  the  first  doves.  For  awhile, 
nothing.  Then,  out  of  nowhere,  one 
sneaks  in  and  lands  on  a rock  nearby. 

The  dove  is  nervous;  it  remains 
crouched,  its  wings  tight  against  its 
body,  ready  to  spring  into  the  air  in- 
stantly. I whisper  to  the  boys  not  to 
move.  “Why  don’t  you  shoot?”  one 
responds.  For  them,  hunting  is 
shooting  and  without  it  they  grow  im- 
patient. For  me,  hunting  is  more 
rewarding  when  I earn  my  shots.  This 
dove,  the  first  of  the  season,  is  some- 
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how  special  and  close  enough  to 
observe.  Besides,  I’m  in  no  hurry  to 
flush  it  and  be  reminded  how  well  I 
miss  them. 

As  we  quietly  watch,  the  dove  gains 
confidence  and  begins  to  pick  up  grit. 
This  stone  quarry  or  rock  field  in 
southcentral  Pennsylvania  is  an  ideal 
place  for  doves  to  find  grit.  Before  the 
afternoon  ends  hundreds  will  come 
here.  Some,  besides  taking  grit,  will 
fly  to  a shallow  pool  at  the  bottom  of 
the  quarry  to  drink.  Then  they  will  fly 
to  roost  in  a woodlot  or  pine  grove. 

I know  the  nearby  dove  won’t  stay 
long.  Suddenly  it  is  up,  as  if  startled, 
and  swiftly  flying  over  the  wide,  deep 
quarry.  I hear  a shot  and  then  an- 
other. At  the  second,  the  dove  drops 
and  a previously  unseen  hunter  walks 
out  from  behind  a boulder  and  re- 
trieves it.  For  him,  dove  season  is 
underway. 

Shooting  increases  as  more  birds  ar- 
rive. I look  closely  at  the  place,  noting 
that  the  surroundings  are  indeed 
strange  for  a hunt,  and  in  some  ways 
unappealing.  A quarry  isn’t  blessed 
with  the  natural  beauty  hunters  nor- 
mally enjoy  during  their  outings.  But 
beauty  is  in  the  eyes  of  the  beholder 
and  the  limestone  landscape  with  its 
steep  walls  offers  an  unusual  setting 
for  a change  of  pace  hunt.  A pace  that 
is  often  fast  enough  to  heat  a shotgun 
barrel. 

Parked  on  a dusty  quarry  road  is 
the  huge  heavy  equipment  used  to 
dig.  It  appears  indestructible  and  im- 
mune to  damage  should  stray  shot 
strike  it.  Yet  caution  is  necessary 
because  the  machine  is  private  prop- 
erty, as  is  the  quarry,  and  only  by  the 
owner’s  grace  is  hunting  permitted. 

The  quarry  alone  isn’t  responsible 
for  good  hunting.  It  is  located  in  a 
farming  area  that  doves  inhabit. 
Grain  and  weedfields  provide  feed. 
There  are  woods  for  roosting  and 
many  creeks  and  ponds  as  watering 
places.  The  rock  quarry  only  makes  a 
good  dove  area  better. 

Quarries  I’m  familiar  with  attract 
doves  each  year.  In  some  areas  they 


are  overlooked  by  hunters  who  are 
lured  to  flyways  and  roosts.  At  other 
quarries,  hunting  pressure  is  intense. 
The  dove  isn’t  as  crafty  as  a cock 
pheasant  or  as  smart  as  a wild  turkey, 
but  still  when  overgunned  learns 
quickly  to  stop  using  a hard-hunted 
place  unless  there  is  good  cover. 

But  there  is  no  cover  here.  A dove 
that  crosses  the  quarry  cannot  help 
but  be  seen  eventually,  and  it  isn’t 
uncommon  for  two  or  more  hunters 
posted  in  different  places  to  get  shoot- 
ing at  the  same  evasive  bird. 

Dead  doves  are  usually  found  easily 
in  quarries,  especially  if  retrieved 
immediately.  There  are  no  weeds  or 
standing  corn  to  contend  with,  but 
since  a dove’s  brownish- gray  plumage 
matches  the  quarry’s  muted  colors, 
finding  one  on  a coverless  quarry  floor 
can  occasionally  be  difficult.  It  pays 
to  mark  falling  birds  well. 

Game  protectors  say  one  of  the  big- 
gest problems  in  such  a place  is  that 
hunters  shoot  at  doves  flying  close  to 
the  quarry’s  rim.  Such  birds  often  fall 
into  the  deep  excavation  and  because 
they  are  time-consuming  to  retrieve, 
some  are  neglected.  There  is  no  excuse 
for  such  waste. 

Encircled  By  Hunters 

It  is  4:30  now  and  the  quarry  is  en- 
circled by  hunters.  Dove  hunting  is 
sometimes  called  a social  sport  since 
many  shooters  congregate  in  the  same 
area.  I find  this  true.  There  are  hus- 
bands and  wives  with  youngsters, 
trios  of  teenagers,  fathers  and  sons, 
groups  of  hunting  pals.  Many  have 
folding  chairs  or  stools,  cold  drinks, 
snacks — and  plenty  of  ammunition. 

Unfortunately,  social  gatherings  of 
this  sort  can  be  unsafe  because  some 
hunters  dress  entirely  in  dark-colored 
or  camouflage  clothing,  and  seeing 
them  is  difficult.  At  a quarry,  doves 
regularly  fly  in  low,  intending  to 
land.  Unthinking  hunters  sometimes 
shoot  without  considering  that  an- 
other hunter  may  be  in  the  line  of  fire. 
Gonsequently,  for  safety’s  sake,  it  is 
important  to  wear  fluorescent  orange; 
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doing  so  doesn’t  deter  doves  from 
passing  nearby. 

By  now,  shotguns  are  barking  in 
unison.  Doves  are  coming  from  all 
directions  and  I can  keep  seated  no 
longer.  My  12-gauge  double  is  loaded 
with  number  8 shotshells  and  the  itch 
to  shoot  is  strong. 

“The  birds  are  coming  in  now,  so 
let’s  watch  carefully’’  I tell  the  boys, 
assigning  them  sectors. 

“I’ve  seen  a lot  of  doves  already; 
you  must  be  asleep.  Dad,”  the  older 
brother  says. 

I know  there  will  be  many  shooting 
opportunities  and  am  determined  to 
pick  my  shots.  This  frustrates  the  boys 
who  insist  that  I’m  “letting  some  good 
ones  go.” 

Across  the  quarry  the  hunter  who 
killed  the  first  dove  continues  shooting 
well.  “I  bet  he’s  been  hunting  doves  a 
long  time,”  I tell  the  boys.  He’s  stand- 
ing in  the  open  now  and  we  watch  as 
he  leads  a bird  and  drops  it. 

He  isn’t  the  typical  dove  hunter 
who  does  considerably  more  shooting 
then  hitting.  For  many,  a box  or  two 
of  shotshells  is  short-lasting,  and  it’s 
not  unusual  for  some  hunters  to  empty 
three  or  four  boxes  without  getting  a 
limit  of  twelve  birds  to  be  taken  home 
and  broiled,  or  prepared  on  the  char- 
coal grille. 

My  Turn 

Finally  it’s  my  turn.  I watch  a dove 
slip  through  a hunter’s  shot  pattern 
and  continue  toward  me.  It  comes 
fast,  at  treetop  height.  My  gun  comes 
up,  swings  ahead  of  the  bird  just  25 
yards  out.  As  usual,  I hardly  hear  the 
noise  or  feel  the  recoil.  The  dove  folds 
up  and  drops  and  the  boys  race  to- 
ward it. 

I like  the  feeling  of  making  a clean 
kill.  Not  all  my  shots  are  so  accurate, 
and  some  birds,  though  hit,  fly  on. 
While  occasional  losses  are  inevitable, 
they  can  be  reduced  by  firing  only  at 
doves  offering  reasonable  shots.  By 


shooting  less  often  and  more  care- 
fully, hunters  not  only  conserve  game- 
birds but  the  hunting  site  isn’t  “burned 
out”  quickly  by  over-shooting. 

I have  four  birds  in  my  game  bag 
when  a familiar  face  appears.  It’s 
brother  Tom,  his  1 2- gauge  pump 
cradled  over  one  arm. 

“Get  any?”  he  asks,  looking  anx- 
iously at  all  the  flying  doves.  I show 
him  my  birds  before  he  leaves  to  find 
a stand.  I know  the  next  time  I’ll  see 
him  his  game  bag  will  be  bulging;  he’s 
got  the  knack  it  takes  for  dove  shoot- 
ing. 

I examine  a dove  before  returning 
it  to  the  game  bag.  Its  streamlined 
appearance  impresses  me.  From  head 
to  tail,  no  feather  is  out  of  place.  This 
mature  dove  isn’t  fancily  feathered, 
but  is  conservatively  dapper.  Its  quiet 
colors  are  warm,  serene.  This  beauty 
too  often  goes  unappreciated. 

The  dove  earns  my  respect  each 
September;  earns  it  when  it  comes 
toward  me,  presenting  an  easy  shot 
until  I raise  my  gun.  When  the  trigger 
is  pulled,  the  bird  seems  to  deliberately 
swerve  or  zig-zag  or  swoop  or  lift.  My 
shot  usually  goes  where  the  dove  isn’t, 
and  my  opinion  of  myself  as  a wing- 
shot  drops  as  my  respect  for  the' bird 
rises. 

I manage  to  take  a limit  occasion- 
ally. But  not  often  enough  to  become 
cocky.  Even  when  I drop  twelve.  I’m 
reluctant  to  brag,  for  surely  the  doves 
will  embarrass  me  on  my  next  hunt. 

At  sundown,  Tom  strolls  back, 
smiling.  He’s  got  a limit  and  I,  ten. 
The  shooting  has  been  fun  for  every- 
one and  a teenager  on  his  way  home 
stops  to  tell  about  shooting  five  boxes 
of  ammunition  for  five  doves. 

This  brand  of  fast  and  furious 
shooting  is  available  only  during  dove 
season.  Quarry  hunting  may  not  al- 
ways be  on  a par  with  hunting  other 
places  that  doves  frequent,  but  for  me 
shooting  doves  at  the  rocks  is  a great 
way  to  start  the  season. 


^ ^ 
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Fall  Turkey  Hunting  Primer 


By  Shirley  Grenoble 


6<TTEY,  SHIRLEY,  I broke  up  a 

XJ.  flock  of  turkeys  yesterday  at 
dusk.  Are  you  interested?”  Dick  Allyn 
asked  me  over  the  phone. 

Was  I interested?  I’d  have  turned 
down  a dinner  date  with  Paul  New- 
man for  a crack  at  those  turkeys. 

Before  dawn  next  morning  I was 
parked  on  Dick’s  doorstep.  Dick,  one 
of  Pennsylvania’s  champion  turkey 
callers  as  well  as  a Vermont  state  call- 
ing champion,  told  me  how  he’d  run 
onto  the  birds  the  afternoon  before 
(Sunday)  while  on  a wood  cutting  ex- 
pedition and  had  scattered  them. 
Then  he  kept  them  scattered  so  they 
could  not  get  back  together  before 
they  roosted  for  the  night. 

It  was  any  turkey  hunter’s  dream 
situation.  A flock  of  young  turkeys, 
scattered  last  thing  one  day,  will  be 
frantic  to  regroup  at  dawn.  At  first 
hint  of  light  they’ll  fill  the  woods  with 
kee-kee  calls  (high-pitched  whistles  of 
lost  young  birds)  and  some  assembly 
yelps,  and  will  get  together  quickly 
and  move  on. 

The  hunter  who  gets  himself  in  the 
middle  of  a flock  of  scattered  birds 
and  can  imitate  the  young  bird’s  whis- 
tle and  yelp  is  in  a story  book  situa- 
tion. For  Dick  and  me,  that  morning 
had  a storybook  ending,  too.  Within 
45  minutes  after  legal  shooting  time, 
each  of  us  had  bagged  a young  gob- 
bler. 

Over  half  the  turkeys  taken  in 
Pennsylvania  during  the  fall  season 
are  birds  of  the  year  weighing  from  6 
to  12  pounds.  Most  of  these  are  taken 
because  someone  located  a flock,  scat- 
tered the  birds,  and  then  knew  how  to 
conceal  himself  in  a proper  calling 


spot  and  what  calls  to  make  to  bring 
the  birds  back  together. 

Sound  easy?  It  isn’t. 

Everything — the  scattering,  the 
positioning,  the  calling,  the  shooting 
— has  to  be  done  correctly.  Goof  in 
just  one  area  and  it’s  all  over  for  that 
day.  So  let’s  consider  these  points  one 
by  one. 

Locating  A Flock 

A flock  of  turkeys  can  be  located  in 
several  ways.  Pre-season  scouting  can 
reveal  a flock  or  at  least  their  sign. 
Turkeys  love  acorns,  beechnuts,  wild 
cherries,  grapes,  hawthorne,  moun- 
tain ash  berries,  grubs,  grasshoppers 
and  on  and  on.  Look  for  areas  where 
these  foods  are  found.  Turkeys  leave 
unmistakable  calling  cards:  triangu- 
lar-shaped scratchings  made  as  they 
dig  through  leaves  to  the  bare  earth  in 
search  of  food. 

If  you  can’t  get  out  before  the 
season  to  scout,  then  during  the  season 
stillhunt  slowly  along  in  likely  areas, 
stopping  every  15  or  20  yards  to  look 
and  listen.  The  ideal  situation  is  to 
hear  a flock  scratching  ahead  of  you. 
Just  two  or  three  turkeys  scratching  in 
dry  leaves  make  a considerable  racket, 
an  entire  flock  makes  an  unbelievable 
din. 

Once  a flock  is  located,  the  trick  is 
to  get  within  50  yards  of  them  without 
letting  them  spot  you.  If  they  see  you 
first,  the  flock  will  likely  run  like 
gazelles,  all  in  one  direction.  Then 
you  are  back  to  square  one. 

Several  times  I’ve  located  a flock 
and  then  crawled,  infantry  style,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  available  cover  to 
get  as  close  as  possible. 
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Now  is  the  crucial  moment.  In 
order  to  effect  a good  scatter,  you’ll 
have  to  utterly  startle  and  unnerve  the 
birds. 

How? 

Most  hunters  scatter  a flock  by  run- 
ning toward  them,  shouting  as  they 
run,  sometimes  firing  a shot  into  the 
air.  For  safety’s  sake,  if  you  shoot  it  is 
important  to  fire  into  the  air,  not  into 
the  flock  where  you  might  cripple  a 
bird,  nor  into  the  brush,  where  an  un- 
seen hunter  could  be  sitting.  If  you  are 
using  a rifle,  forget  the  scare-shot,  it’s 
too  dangerous. 

When  you  have  actually  scattered 
the  flock,  you  are  one-quarter  of  the 
way  to  success.  Next  step  is: 

Positioning 

How  do  you  select  a spot  from 
which  to  call? 

If  you  are  in  flat  country,  you’ll 
want  to  position  yourself  smack  in  the 
middle  of  the  scatter  site.  That  way, 
when  you  begin  to  call,  birds  will  (you 
hope)  approach  from  all  directions. 
If,  however,  you  scattered  the  flock 
from  a mountainside,  the  problem  be- 
comes a bit  nattier. 

Birds  scattered  from  a sidehill  will 
fly  or  run  downhill  or  scoot  out  along 
the  bench.  It  has  been  my  experience 
that  turkeys  scattered  from  a sidehill 
or  hollow  will  reassemble  one  bench 
lower  than  the  one  from  which  they 
were  scattered. 

Once  while  turkey  hunting  during 
the  fall  season,  I had  to  scatter  the 
same  flock  three  times  before  I could 
get  a bird  close  enough  for  a shot. 

When  I scattered  them  the  first 
time  they  were  scratching  for  mast  on 
the  steep  slope  just  under  the  top. 
After  my  shouting  had  panicked  them 
into  running  pell-mell  in  several 
directions,  I found  a hiding  place  on 
top,  sure  I could  call  them  all  up  to 
me.  But  several  birds  got  together  on 
the  first  bench  below  the  top  and  the 
rest  of  the  flock  responded  to  them, 
not  to  me.  Soon  they  were  bunched  up 
again  and  moving  off  around  the 
bench.  So  I went  yelling  and  half  run- 


THE  AUTHOR  AND  Dick  Allyn  with  the  fall 
gobblers  they  took  after  he  scattered  a 
flock  of  young  birds  and  then  called  in 
these  two. 


ning,  half  falling  down  the  slope  and 
got  them  scattered  again. 

Quickly  I found  a place  on  that 
bench  to  hide,  sure  I’d  outsmarted 
them  this  time. 

I hadn’t. 

They  reassembled  on  that  bench, 
sure  enough,  but  100  yards  to  my 
right — out  of  range.  I had  positioned 
myself  too  far  away  from  the  scatter 
site.  Try  as  I might,  they  ignored  my 
calling.  It  is  expected  that  lone  tur- 
keys will  come  to  the  flock,  not  vice 
versa. 

I saw  this  flock  of  super-smart  birds 
working  up  the  hill,  so  I charged  them 
again.  Third  time  had  to  be  a charm, 
I told  myself,  and  it  was. 

I noticed  that  most  of  the  birds 
either  ran  or  flew  downhill,  so  I 
dropped  straight  down  the  hill  from 
the  scatter  site  and  found  a place  from 
which  to  call.  I had  only  given  a 
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couple  yelps  when  a young  gobbler 
stepped  out  from  behind  some  brush. 
He  weighed  9 pounds — just  right  for 
my  family’s  Thanksgiving  dinner. 

There  is  a second  prong  to  the  ques- 
tion of  positioning.  If  you  are  going  to 
get  a turkey  within  shotgun  range, 
you  must  counteract  his  sharpest 
sense;  eyesight. 

The  selection  of  a specific  calling 
spot  within  the  general  scatter  area  is 
a critical  point  of  the  hunt.  It  must  be 
a place  where,  with  the  aid  of  camou- 
flage clothes,  you  will  blend  into  the 
background,  yet  not  be  so  thick  you 
can’t  shoot  from  it. 

A turkey’s  vision  is  much  superior 
to  man’s.  His  long  neck  constantly  ro- 
tates and  if  he  even  thinks  he  sees 
something  amiss  in  the  territory  he 
will  simply  evaporate. 

Yet  if  you  hide  in  thick  brush  one 
of  two  things  will  usually  happen. 
Either  you  won’t  be  able  to  raise  or 
swing  the  gun  for  a fast  shot  or  the 
turkey  won’t  approach  close  enough 
to  offer  a shot.  Turkeys  are  wary  of 
thickets;  they  know  predators  can  at- 
tack from  such  places. 

Actually,  you  want  to  select  a spot 
in  the  open  but  one  which  breaks  up 
your  outline.  Back  up  against  a big 
tree  or  a blowdown,  with  gun  propped 
across  your  knees. 

Movement  is  what  spooks  a turkey! 
If  one  is  coming  to  your  calls  and  you 
decide  to  shift  position  or  swat  a fly, 
that  will  bring  the  hunt  to  an  abrupt 
end.  You  must  be  absolutely  motion- 
less when  turkeys  are  approaching.  If 
possible,  wait  until  the  bird  goes 
behind  a tree  or  brush,  then  raise  the 
gun  and  be  ready  to  shoot  when  it 
steps  out  on  the  other  side. 

If  several  birds  are  nearing  you  at 
one  time,  as  often  happens  when  call- 
ing to  a scattered  flock,  you  must  wait 
until  one  is  definitely  within  range 
and  quickly  shoulder  the  gun  and 
shoot.  This  is  exciting,  split-second 
action  and  many  turkeys  are  missed 
because  the  turkey’s  quick  reactions 
and  the  hunter’s  excitement  make 
everything  go  haywire. 


Camouflage 

It  is  to  further  help  counteract  the 
turkey’s  phenomenal  vision  that  seri- 
ous turkey  hunter  dress  in  camou- 
flage. Unlike  deer,  turkeys  see  in 
color,  so  the  hunter  dresses  in  tones 
natural  to  the  woods;  combinations  of 
green,  brown  and  black.  Camouflage 
clothes  are  a mottled  natural  color 
pattern  which  helps  break  up  the  hu- 
man outline. 

Plaids  are  good  camouflage  too.  In 
fact,  the  most  effective  camouflage 
jacket  I have  is  a Woolrich  plaid  of 
dull  brown  and  green.  The  light- 
weight wool  is  also  noiseless,  never 
grating  against  a tree  trunk  at  just  the 
wrong  moment. 

The  face  can  be  camouflaged  by  a 
head  net  or  camo  paint,  and  hands 
can  be  hidden  under  lightweight  cam- 
ouflage gloves.  Shotguns  should  be 
either  camouflaged  with  tape  or  dulled 
with  bow  paint  so  they  don’t  reflect 
sunlight. 

In  fact,  camouflage  can  disguise  the 
hunter  so  effectively  that  he  becomes 
invisible  to  other  hunters.  For  safety’s 
sake,  put  a strip  of  fluorescent  orange 
on  the  back  of  your  jacket  and  cap  or 
tie  an  orange  streamer  or  two  close  to 
your  position.  That  much  doesn’t 
usually  spook  a turkey  until  he’s  quite 
close,  and  by  then  it  should  be  too  late 
for  him.  At  the  same  time,  it  does 
identify  you  to  another  hunter. 

Calling 

Okay,  you’ve  scattered  a flock, 
chosen  a calling  area  and  a specific 
calling  spot  within  the  area,  you’ve 
gotten  as  comfortable  as  possible 
against  a big  tree,  pulled  on  your  head 
net  and  gloves  and  you  are  set  to  call. 
What  calls  do  you  use  to  bring  in  a 
scattered  flock  of  young  birds? 

One  call  primarily,  the  whistle  of  a 
lost  young  turkey  (called  in  turkey 
hunting  jargon  the  kee-kee),  plus 
some  yelps.  Yelps  can  be  made  on  any 
turkey  calling  device  in  existence  but 
not  so  the  whistle.  Some  experts  can 
produce  a kee-kee  on  a box  call,  but 
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WATERWAYS  PATROLMAN  Willard  Persun 
shows  the  collection  of  handcrafted  box 
calls  and  long  beards  taken  from  gobblers 
he  bagged  during  a number  of  fall  seasons. 


for  most  of  us  the  only  really  effective 
way  to  make  a kee-kee  is  on  the 
diaphragm  mouth  call. 

If  you  don’t  have  an  experienced 
caller  to  instruct  you,  get  a record  or 
tape  made  by  an  expert  and  practice 
with  it.  Admittedly,  the  mouth  call  is 
the  hardest  of  all  calls  to  learn  to  use 
but  it  is  the  most  effective.  Using  a 
mouth  call  also  means  you  can  keep 
both  hands  on  the  shotgun,  eliminat- 
ing some  bird-alarming  movement  at 
the  crucial  moment. 

Imitate  the  turkey’s  calling  style.  If 
this  is  the  first  time  the  flock  has  been 
separated,  the  young  birds  will  be 
panicked.  They  will  usually  begin 
whistling  and  yelping  almost  imme- 
diately and  continue  doing  so  until 
they  are  together  again.  If  the  turkeys 
are  calling  to  each  other  frantically, 
you  do  the  same. 

However,  a flock  that  has  been  split 


up  before  will  probably  be  a bit  more 
cautious.  They  may  wait  15  or  30 
minutes  before  starting  to  call  and 
then  call  only  occasionally.  If  that  is 
the  case,  you  call  only  occasionally 
too. 

When  I have  scattered  a flock,  I 
wait  15  minutes.  If  the  turkeys 
haven’t  begun  calling  to  each  other  by 
then,  I waft  out  a few  yelps  or 
whistles  and  then  listen  If  I get  an 
answer.  I’ll  continue  calling.  If  I get 
no  response.  I’ll  wait  another  5 or  10 
minutes  then  try  again.  I follow  that 
pattern  until  they  do  begin  calling. 

Shooting 

Bagging  a turkey  is  not  easy.  Since 
the  body  feathers  can  be  difficult  for 
small  shot  pellets  to  penetrate,  a shot- 
gunner's  deadliest  target  is  the  head  or 
neck.  This  area  can  look  mighty  small 
at  30  yards.  For  this  reason,  many  tur- 
key hunters  use  magnum  shells  shot 
from  a full  choke  barrel. 

I have  a 20-gauge  double  barrel  in 
which  I use  3-inch  magnum  6s.  Shot 
sizes  from  7V2S  to  magnum  2s  are  used 
by  turkey  hunters,  according  to  per- 
sonal preference. 

Your  best  load  can  be  determined 
by  patterning  your  shotgun.  You’ll 
find  out  at  what  range  your  shotgun  is 
most  effective  and  then  you  absolutely 
should  not  shoot  at  ranges  beyond 
that. 

In  short,  the  successful  fall  turkey 
hunter  learns  to  read  turkey  sign, 
locates  and  scatters  a flock,  develops 
an  instinct  for  selecting  just  the  right 
calling  position,  knows  how  to  use 
camouflage  to  his  advantage,  can 
make  a variety  of  calls,  knows  how  to 
sit  still,  and  can  control  his  adrenalin 
enough  to  make  a steady  shot. 

Tough?  Sure. 

But  bagging  one  of  Pennsylvania’s 
smartest  trophies  is  worth  whatever  it 
takes.  Just  ask  any  turkey  hunter! 
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Pennsylvania’s  Eagles  . . . 

Flying  Higher  Than 

Ever 


By  Michael  Puglisi 

PGC  Wildlife  Biologist 
Photos  by  Joe  Osman 


6 6T-^0  YOU  HAVE  the  bird?”  I 
yelled,  straining  to  hold  the 
safety  line  taut. 

“I’m  not  sure  who  has  who!”  was 
Will’s  response. 

I didn’t  know  what  that  was  sup- 
posed to  mean,  but  I was  hoping  it 
didn’t  mean  he  needed  help.  Craw- 
ford County  Game  Protector  Will 
Wingo  was  60  feet  up  a huge  tulip 
poplar  perched  at  the  edge  of  one  of 
Pennsylvania’s  three  bald  eagle  nests, 
partly  supported  by  a safety  line.  He 


was  trying  to  grab  hold  of  a five-  or 
six-week  old  eaglet,  the  oldest  and 
largest  of  four  hatched  in  Pennsyl- 
vania this  year.  I was  hoping  his  re- 
mark didn’t  mean  that  the  young 
eagle  had  sunk  its  talons  into  his  arm. 

Will’s  first  comment  when  he 
reached  the  nest  had  been  that  the 
eaglet  was  indeed  quite  large  and  we 
should  be  prepared  to  catch  it  since  it 
had  spread  its  wings  and  was  standing 
at  the  edge  of  the  nest.  Will  held  his 
ground  for  a few  minutes  to  allow  the 
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bird  to  calm  down,  while  I yelled  up 
several  questions.  His  description  of 
the  bird  indicated  it  wasn’t  preparing 
to  fly  at  all,  but  had  raised  its  wings  in 
an  aggressive  display  intended  to 
alarm  an  unexpected  intruder.  Will 
extended  a stout  branch  toward  the 
bird  and,  when  the  eagle  grabbed  it 
securely,  simply  pulled  it  in  and  placed 
the  young  eagle  in  a sack.  He  then 
lowered  the  sack  to  the  ground  where 
we  banded  and  photographed  the 
eaglet  and  then  returned  it  to  the  nest. 

By  banding  them,  we  hope  to  learn 
more  about  the  eagles  produced  at 
Pymatuning.  We  want  to  be  able  to 
tell  if  these  same  birds  remain  in  the 
area  and  establish  nests  of  their  own, 
or  move  away  and  pair  up  with  birds 
from  Ohio,  New  York,  or  perhaps 
even  Canada.  We  also  want  to  know 
if  they  survive  until  sexual  maturity — 
five  years  for  a bald  eagle.  Banding 
can  give  this  information. 

There  are  many  unanswered  ques- 
tions about  Pennsylvania’s  eagles,  but 
the  questions  were  much  different 
only  a year  ago.  The  1979  nesting  sea- 
son was  a complete  failure  for  Penn- 
sylvania’s eagles.  Not  a single  eagle 
was  hatched  from  three  nests.  The 
pressing  question  then  was,  why? 
Would  the  eagles  eventually  die  out 
because  not  enough  young  were  being 
hatched  to  replace  the  older  eagles? 
Could  anything  be  done? 

Something  certainly  could  be  done. 


NUMBER  of  Pennsylvania  eagle  nests  pro- 
ducing young  in  the  years  indicated. 


and  we  began  immediately.  We  made 
plans  to  introduce  an  eaglet  to  one  of 
the  unsuccessful  pairs  after  removing 
the  eagles’  eggs.  We  chose  the  nest 
near  the  Game  Commission’s  Water- 
fowl  Museum  on  Ford  Island  since 
that  particular  pair  had  not  produced 
young  since  1973.  If  the  eagles  would 
accept  and  raise  a young  bird,  we 
could  use  other  introductions  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  young  eagles  in 
the  area  and  be  assured  that  Pennsyl- 
vania’s small  eagle  population  could 
be  maintained. 

Background  Information 

Background  information  is  impor- 
tant in  this  type  of  operation,  and  we 
were  at  a disadvantage  as  we  had  only 
a sketchy  history  of  the  “Ford  Island” 
eagles’  nesting  activities  in  the  past. 
We  didn’t  even  know  if  their  eggs  had 
been  breaking  prematurely  or  simply 
not  hatching.  Timing  is  extremely  im- 
portant in  an  eagle  introduction.  The 
idea  is  to  wait  as  long  as  possible 
before  staging  the  introduction,  as  in- 
terfering too  early  could  cause  the 
eagles  to  abandon  the  nest.  But  we 
didn’t  want  to  wait  too  long  for  fear 
the  eggs  would  break. 

Bald  eagles,  like  several  other  rap- 
tors, began  to  experience  reproduc- 
tion failures  following  the  widespread 
use  of  DDT  after  World  War  II.  DDT 
was  found  to  interfere  with  egg-shell 
formation  in  these  birds.  As  a result, 


TOTAL  NUMBER  of  eagles  produced  in 
Pennsylvania  during  the  past  two  decades. 
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the  birds  laid  eggs  with  very  thin 
shells,  shells  which  broke  under  the 
weight  of  the  incubating  adult. 
Although  DDT  has  been  banned  for 
some  time  now,  many  older  eagles 
have  not  been  able  to  rid  their  bodies 
of  this  chemical  and  its  by-products. 
These  birds  still  fail  to  hatch  eggs. 
Other  chemical  pollutants  still  in  use 
can  also  cause  reproductive  problems 
for  eagles. 

The  Ford  Island  eagles  began  incu- 
bation in  mid-March.  Their  eggs 
broke  two  weeks  later,  much  earlier 
than  we  had  anticipated.  It  seemed 
we  had  missed  our  chance  and  would 
have  to  wait  until  the  following  year, 
but  there  was  still  a chance  the  birds 
would  renest.  If  they  did  we  would 
have  a second  opportunity,  so  we  put 
our  plans  on  hold.  After  three  weeks 
the  eagles  renested,  but  two  weeks 
later  the  second  set  of  eggs  broke. 
Luck  was  not  going  our  way. 

We  felt  the  birds  would  not  renest 
again  so  we  took  a chance  on  a rather 
unorthodox  maneuver.  We  placed 
two  goose  eggs  in  the  nest  in  hope  that 
the  eagles  would  find  them  and  in- 
stinctively renew  incubating.  If  we 
could  hold  the  birds  at  the  nest  long 
enough,  we  could  still  accomplish  the 
introduction.  The  ploy  worked  per- 
fectly. The  eagles  renewed  incubating 
and  five  days  later  the  first  eaglet  in- 
troduction ever  attempted  in  Pennsyl- 
vania was  successfully  conducted. 
The  adult  eagle  accepted  and  raised 
the  eaglet. 

Different  Problem 

But  that  was  last  year,  and  al- 
though the  1979  nesting  season  was  a 
failure  for  the  eagles,  we  made  the 
best  of  it.  We  not  only  successfully 
introduced  an  eagle,  but  also  col- 
lected some  useful  information,  infor- 
mation which  indicated  the  other  two 
nests  had  a different  problem. 

For  example,  during  1979  the 
eagles  at  the  second  Pymatuning  nest 
incubated  their  eggs  for  about  35 
days,  the  full  incubation  period  for 
bald  eagle  eggs,  and  then  abandoned 


DGP  WILL  WINGO  of  Crawford  County 
climbs  toward  one  of  Pennsylvania’s  three 
bald  eagle  nests. 


the  nest.  We  inspected  the  nest  and 
found  several  small  eggshell  frag- 
ments. We  were  at  a loss  to  explain 
the  failure,  but  it  did  arouse  our  suspi- 
cions. 

The  third  pair  of  eagles  nest  in 
nearby  Conneaut  Marsh.  They  had 
begun  incubating  on  March  22  during 
1979  and  were  still  incubating  on  June 
14.  . . .an  incredible  twelve  weeks 
laterl  We  had  not  monitored  the  Con- 
neaut Marsh  nest  closely  and  could 
only  speculate  that  the  eagles  had  lost 
their  first  set  of  eggs,  renested,  and 
were  still  incubating  the  second  set. 
When  the  adults  finally  abandoned 
the  nest,  we  climbed  it  and  again  col- 
lected shell  fragments. 

The  important  point  was  that 
neither  pair  seemed  to  be  having 
trouble  with  eggs  breaking  prema- 
turely. Measurements  indicated  that: 
(1)  although  the  shell  fragments  from 
the  second  Pymatuning  nest  were  sig- 
nificantly thinner  than  pre-1946 
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FOUR  EAGLETS  were  hatched  in  Pennsylvania 
this  year.  After  banding  and  photographing  this 
one,  it  was  returned  to  the  nest. 


norms,  they  were  not  thin  enough  to 
necessarily  result  in  premature  egg 
breakage,  and  (2)  the  eggshells  from 
the  Conneaut  Marsh  eagles  were 
about  average  pre-1946  thickness. 
Eggshell  thinning  did  not  appear  to  be 
a serious  problem  with  these  birds. 

A review  of  the  rTesting  history  of 
the  bald  eagles  on  Conneaut  Marsh 
made  us  increasingly  suspicious.  We 
found  that  from  1960  through  1975 
they  had  hatched  only  one  eaglet,  and 
that  was  in  1962.  These  birds  obviously 
had  a serious  reproductive  problem, 
one  that  pointed  to  severe  chemical 
contamination  as  a cause.  However,  a 
surprising  event  occurred  during  1976. 
They  hatched  two  eaglets!  Since  eagle 
experts  everywhere  agree  that  a se- 
verely contaminated  female  cannot 
rid  her  body  of  the  problem  chemical, 
only  one  explanation  seemed  accept- 
able— there  was  a new  female  eagle  at 
Conneaut  Marsh. 

The  following  year  a windstorm 
blew  down  their  nest  tree,  and  with  it 
two  eggs.  But  then,  quite  mysteri- 
ously, the  new  female  failed  to  hatch 
young  in  either  1978  or  1979.  This 
abrupt  change  in  hatching  success  was 
not  characteristic  of  chemically  in- 
duced reproductive  problems. 

Perhaps  most  revealing  of  all  was 
the  fact  that  the  second  pair  of  Pyma- 
tuning  eagles  had  moved  their  nest 


following  the  1979  nesting  season.  Al- 
though eagles  will  occasionally  move 
their  nests  for  no  apparent  reason, 
moving  a nest  is  frequently  an  indica- 
tion of  disturbance  at  the  old  site. 

Something  seemed  to  be  affecting 
the  eagles;  perhaps  disturbance  was 
the  problem.  We  decided  to  test  the 
theory  by  taking  steps  to  limit  disturb- 
ance of  the  nests.  We  would  closely 
moniter  the  eagles’  progress  to  assess 
the  results.  We  drew  up  a schedule 
and  biologists  Bill  Drake  and  John 
Kriz,  game  protectors  Dave  Meyers 
and  Bob  Lumadue,  George  Palahun- 
ick  and  Jim  Harakel  of  the  Game 
Commission’s  Pymatuning  staff,  and  1 
began  watching  the  nests. 

The  results  were  dramatic.  Four 
eaglets  were  hatched — more  than  ever 
before.  And  all  three  nests  produced 
young,  a feat  that  never  occurred  in 
the  twenty  previous  years  for  which 
we  have  records.  Perhaps  1980  will  be 
the  turning  point  for  the  bald  eagle  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Many  people  will  be  watching 
Pennsylvania’s  eagles  closely  for  the 
next  few  years  to  see  if  1980’s  success 
was  merely  a coincidence.  But  the 
dramatic  increase  in  production  after 
only  one  year  seems  to  be  a strong 
indication  that  by  reducing  nest  dis- 
turbance we  have  solved  the  eagle’s 
biggest  problem. 
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The  buck  was  following  right 

on  the  tail  of  the  doe,  off  to  my 
left.  When  I glimpsed  the  movement  I 
froze,  hoping  I would  blend  into  my 
surroundings.  Having  no  camouflage 
makeup  on,  I was  sure  my  face  was 
shining  like  a nightlight  against  the 
dark  pines.  But  luckily  the  deer  hadn’t 
spotted  me  and  they  turned  in  my 
direction.  I waited  nervously. 

When  they  were  about  30  yards 
away,  I slowly  raised  my  bow.  At  the 
first  sign  of  movement  they  stopped 
dead  in  their  tracks  and  stared  in  my 


direction.  The  buck,  a spike,  was 
directly  behind  the  doe  with  just  his 
head  showing  above  her  back.  The 
doe’s  rear  quarters  were  hidden  by  a 
large  tree,  but  I had  a clear  shot  at  her 
chest.  Realizing  this  would  probably 
be  my  only  opportunity,  I slowly 
drew  back  my  arrow,  expecting  them 
to  turn  at  any  instant  and  run.  When 
my  fingertips  touched  my  lip,  I re- 
leased the  arrow.  There  was  the  solid 
thunk  of  an  arrow  hitting  a tree.  The 
deer  bounded  back  the  way  they  had 
come. 
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I CAREFULLY  raised  my  bow  and  drew.  Re- 
membering that  deer  sometimes  see  the 
flight  of  an  arrow  and  jump  before  it  reaches 
them,  I held  my  draw. 


Well,  I thought,  the  season  just 
started  and  already  I’m  digging  ar- 
rows out  of  trees.  I hope  Dave  is  hav- 
ing better  luck. 

Dave  and  I had  hunted  together 
many  times  in  rifle  season,  but  this 
was  our  first  time  for  deer  with  the 
bow.  We  had  practiced  for  months.  I 
was  using  a Ben  Pearson  Shadow  100 
60-pound  compound  bow,  with  alu- 
minum arrows  and  4-bladed  razor 
heads.  Dave  was  using  a 42-pound 
Bear  Grizzly  with  similar  arrows.  All 
summer  we  spent  long  hours  shooting 
up  and  down  hills  at  stumps  and  rot- 
ten logs  with  blunt-tipped  arrows, 
learning  to  judge  distance.  All  week 
before  the  season  opened  we  shot  our 
hunting  tips  into  hay  bales  and  after- 
wards carefully  resharpened  them. 
Both  of  us  could  consistently  put  our 
arrows  into  a one-foot  circle  at  35 
yards.  We  were  confident  we  could 


hit  a deer  at  normal  hunting  range. 

Dave  and  I both  had  one-piece 
camouflage  suits  that  we  used  for 
ducks  and  doves,  so  clothing  would  be 
no  problem.  We  also  had  one  of  the 
commercially  available  deer  scents. 
All  this,  plus  knowledge  of  the  area 
learned  during  earlier  rifle  seasons, 
gave  us  confidence. 

Our  favorite  hunting  spot  was  a 
farm  in  Potter  County.  We  had  often 
seen  deer  there  and  were  confident  of 
getting  one,  especially  since  we  could 
shoot  at  the  less  suspicious  females  in 
archery  season.  But  we  were  in  for  a 
lot  of  surprises. 

Minutes  before  I missed  the  first 
doe  of  the  day.  I’d  had  another  excel- 
lent opportunity.  A nice  spike  buck 
came  slowly  along  the  trail  near  my 
stand.  When  well  in  range,  I boldly 
raised  my  bow.  The  buck  flicked  his 
tail  at  my  first  movement,  snorted, 
and  bounded  back  the  way  he  had 
come.  I hadn’t  even  had  time  to  reach 
full  draw. 

I found  out  later  that  Dave  was 
having  similar  experiences.  He  had 
positioned  himself  near  a small  open- 
ing in  the  trees  that  led  out  to  a corn- 
field. It  was  a natural  ambush  site.  He 
hid  behind  a fallen  tree,  took  his  ar- 
rows out  of  his  bow  quiver  so  he  could 
shoot  while  sitting  down,  and  waited. 
The  wind  was  blowing  gently  in  his 
face  and  he  felt  confident  he  would 
see  some  deer. 

Cone  In  An  Instant 

After  half  an  hour  he  heard  a deer 
snort.  Then  another.  They  were  very 
close  and  he  remained  motionless. 
Soon  a fat  doe  stepped  into  the  clear- 
ing not  30  yards  away.  Dave  waited 
until  she  looked  away,  then  raised  his 
bow.  The  doe  suddenly  whirled,  of- 
fering only  a rump  shot.  Dave  waited. 
Soon  the  deer  took  a few  steps  and 
turned  broadside,  giving  him  a clear 
shot  at  the  chest.  The  arrow  sailed 
over  the  deer’s  back.  She  didn’t  move. 
Dave  hurriedly  nocked  another  ar- 
row, but  when  he  raised  his  bow  he 
found  he  had  placed  it  on  the  bottom 
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of  his  nocking  point  instead  of  on  the 
top.  Feverishly,  he  changed  it,  expect- 
ing the  deer  to  run  off  any  second,  but 
she  didn’t.  He  shot  again.  This  time 
the  arrow  went  wide  and  clattered 
away  through  the  brush.  The  doe  was 
gone  in  an  instant  and  so  were  Dave’s 
chances. 

That  was  pretty  much  the  way  our 
first  year  of  bow  hunting  went.  We 
gained  new  respect  for  the  successful 
archery  hunter  and  the  whitetail  deer, 
and  we  were  hooked  on  the  sport.  We 
knew  we  would  be  back  next  year. 

We  were.  With  another  year  of 
practice  and  one  year’s  experience 
under  our  belts,  we  again  headed  for 
Potter  County  on  opening  day.  We 
were  on  our  stands  long  before  first 
light.  Dave  was  at  the  small  elearing 
where  he  had  missed  the  doe  the  year 
before,  and  I was  at  the  intersection  of 
two  old  logging  roads,  seated  on  a 
stump  behind  a fallen  tree.  It  was  a 
perfect  spot.  I had  picked  it  out  dur- 
ing the  rifle  season  and  filed  it  away, 
waiting  for  archery  season.  The  wind 
was  in  my  faee  and  I felt  sure  some 
whitetails  would  pass  me  when  they 
returned  from  their  nightly  foraging 
in  the  lowlands.  The  fallen  tree  would 
obscure  any  small  movemeats  I made, 
and  with  the  wind  in  my  favor  I felt 
sure  I would  see  deer. 

In  about  half  an  hour  the  sun 
started  to  show.  The  sounds  of  squir- 
rels and  mice  rattling  the  leaves  kept 
me  constantly  alert.  Every  noise 
sounded  like  a buck.  Soon  I heard  a 
steady  scratching  noise  directly  in 
front  of  me.  It  was  coming  my  way. 
The  closer  it  came,  the  more  nervous  I 
beeame.  It  was  light  enough  now  to 
distinguish  colors  and  I expected  at 
any  moment  to  see  the  grayish- brown 
hide  of  a deer.  Finally  I saw  two 
round  black  shapes  moving  in  the 
brush.  Turkeys.  Relaxing,  I settled 
baek  and  watched  the  turkeys  peck 
and  scratch  their  way  past  me.  Again 
everything  grew  quiet. 

I had  waited  another  forty-five 
minutes  when  I decided  it  was  time  to 
stretch.  I slowly  stood  up.  No  sooner 


had  I got  to  my  feet  than  I glimpsed 
movement  off  to  my  left.  Afraid  to 
move  a muscle,  I stood  like  a statue, 
staring  out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye.  I 
made  out  the  shape  of  a deer’s  head, 
antlers  and  ears.  It  was  a 4-point  buck 
and  he  was  looking  in  my  direction.  It 
seemed  like  an  eternity  before  he  looked 
away  and  took  a few  steps  onto  the 
logging  road. 

I carefully  raised  my  bow  and 
drew.  The  buck  looked  in  my  direc- 
tion. Remembering  what  I’d  been  told 
about  deer  seeing  the  flight  of  an  ar- 
row and  jumping  before  it  reached 
them,  I held  my  draw.  I wasn’t  sure  if 
the  observation  was  true  or  not,  but  I 
wasn’t  taking  any  ehances. 

I Let  Fly 

Finally  the  deer  looked  away.  The 
instant  he  did,  I let  the  arrow  fly.  It 
took  him  right  behind  the  shoulder. 
He  jumped  straight  up  and  came 
down  running.  He  quickly  disap- 
peared in  the  brush. 

I knew  the  buck  was  hit  solidly  so 
forced  myself  to  sit  down  and  wait, 
hoping  he  would  lie  down  and  stiffen 
up.  I made  myself  wait  twenty  min- 
utes. It  was  the  longest  twenty  min- 
utes I ever  spent.  The  impulse  to  get 
up  and  run  after  the  deer  was  great, 
but  common  sense  prevailed. 

When  the  time  was  up  I started  to 
seareh  for  blood.  I could  see  the  gen- 
eral direetion  the  deer  had  taken  by 
looking  at  the  kicked  up  leaves.  I went 
about  fifty  feet  before  I saw  the  dark 
red  droplets  the  size  of  dimes  scattered 
over  the  leaves.  A heart  shot,  I 
thought.  After  about  40  more  yards,  I 
saw  him  lying  dead  against  a tree,  a 
niee  sleek  4-point. 

I let  out  a war  whoop  and  started 
yelling  for  Dave.  Soon  he  came  trot- 
ting through  the  woods,  all  smiles.  I 
told  him  the  whole  story,  and  then  we 
got  to  work  cleaning  the  deer  and 
dragging  him  out  of  the  woods.  When 
we  finally  got  the  buck  into  the  car, 
we  were  two  tired  but  happy  hunters, 
with  a memory  that  will  be  pretty 
hard  to  top. 
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Trappers  (i 

If  any  organization  knows  how  to  throi 
Association  is  the  one.  The  PTA’s  annm 
past  forty-three  years  and  are  the  most  n 
in  the  country.  This  year's  festivities  totk 
County  Fairgrounds  near  Honesdale. 
and  the  camaraderie — seeing  old  friend^i 
convention  features  trapping  demonstrki 
important  to  new  trappers,  and  the  all-r. 
you’re  a trapper — or  want  to  be — make  k 
convention. 


Terry  “Swamper”  Swartz 
congratulates  Jerard 
Ochs  for  purchasing  one 
year’s  possession 
of  the  PTA’s  official 
fleshing  beam,  as 
auctioneer  Ray  Beck 
looks  on.  The  beam, 
which  is  auctioned  off 
annually,  is  covered  with 
1262  trap  tags,  in- 
cluding those  of  the 
most  famous  trappers 
of  our  time.  Ochs 
purchased  this  year’s 
honors  for  $325. 


onvention 


convention,  the  Pennsylvania  Trappers 
't-togethers  have  been  going  on  for  the 
oily  attended  conventions  of  their  kind 
lace  in  May  at  the  Wayne 
zs  the  commercial  displays 
d making  new  ones — each 
T.S,  which  are  particularly 
ortant  business  meeting.  If 
s to  attend  next  years  PTA 
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Summertime 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY— 
This  is  being  written  in  May,  the 
“slack”  time  of  the  year  when  we  only 
have  to  answer  damage  complaints, 
go  to  meetings,  put  on  programs,  etc. 
The  good  ol’  summertime  when  the 
living  is  easy.  I only  had  142  hours  on 
my  time  and  activity  report  for  the 
last  two  weeks  . . . — DGP  R.  D.  Hix- 
son, Ligonier. 


That’ll  Teach  ’Em  All 

BUTLER  COUNTY— A certain 
game  protector  (no  name  mentioned 
but  he  has  the  northern  half  of  the 
county)  related  a strange  story  to  me. 
It  seems  he  knows  of  a woodchuck  kill- 
ing a honeybee.  Perhaps  the  strangest 
part  of  the  story  is  that  the  game  pro- 
tector was  holding  the  woodchuck  in 
his  hand  at  the  time.  As  he  tells  it,  the 
bee  suddenly  went  to  work  on  the 
back  of  his  neck.  Reacting  out  of  in- 
stinct, the  game  protector  swung  the 
hand  with  the  woodchuck  in  it,  club- 
bing the  bee.  End  result:  one  dead 
bee,  one  astonished  woodchuck,  and 
one  swollen  neck. — DGP  Larry  Heade 
Butler. 


So  Long,  Charley 
WESTMORELAND  COUNTY— 
The  Sportsmen’s  and  Landowner’s 
Alliance  of  Murrysville  recently  held 
an  appreciation  night  for  Deputy 
Charles  McGurk.  Over  ninety  sports- 
men gathered  at  the  Lamplighter 
Restaurant  in  Delmont  to  pay  tribute 
to  a man  who  has  come  to  be  known 
in  this  area  as  “Mr.  Game  Commis- 
sion.” Charley  retired  in  June  after 
serving  as  a deputy  game  protector  in 
the  Murrysville  area  since  the  early 
1940s.  During  that  time  he  has  broken 
in  more  game  protectors  than  he  can 
count,  and  has  gained  the  nickname 
“Mr.  RKD”  (road-killed  deer)  for  the 
thousands  he  has  picked  up  and  dis- 
posed of  during  forty  years  of  Game 
Commission  service.  Hats  off  to  a liv- 
ing legend. — DPG  Barry  K.  Moore, 
Saltsburg. 

Quiet  Country 

Are  you  looking  for  a place  to  hunt? 
Somewhere  that  isn’t  crowded  with 
hunters?  Try  the  Farm  Game  Proj- 
ects. On  days  when  Game  Lands 
parking  lots  are  full  of  cars,  patrols 
through  Farm  Game  Projects  often 
fail  to  turn  up  many  hunters  at  all.  In 
the  four-county  area  in  which  I work 
(Allegheny,  Reaver,  Greene  and 
Washington)  we  have  fourteen  Farm 
Game  Projects — 1146  farms  with 
155,799  acres  under  agreement  with 
private  landowners.  Desirable  seed- 
lings are  given  to  the  landowners,  bor- 
der edges  are  cut,  and  the  areas  are 
stocked.  Yet,  many  hunters  do  not 
know  what  a Farm  Game  Project  is. 
Try  knocking  on  doors  and  asking 
permission.  You’ll  enjoy  some  un- 
crowded hunting.  — LMO  R.  B.  field- 
ing, Waynesburg. 
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Brothers 

MIFFLIN  COUNTY— Vm  sure 
many  readers  are  savoring  the  GAME 
NEWS  TREASURY  which  was  re- 
cently made  available.  Most  people  I 
have  talked  to  about  it  seem  to  have 
page  47  embedded  in  their  memory. 
It’s  a letter  which  was  written  in 
1855.  For  those  of  you  who  have  not 
purchased  the  TREASURY — don’t 
miss  out,  you  still  have  a chance.  If 
you  hurry,  you  may  be  lucky  enough 
to  get  the  limited  edition  hardback 
version;  but  if  not,  the  softbound  ver- 
sion reads  just  as  well.  The  letter  re- 
ferred to  appeared  in  GAME  NEWS 
as  a guest  editorial  entitled  “Where  Is 
the  Eagle?”  If  it  touches  you  the  way 
it  touched  me,  then  you  know  we  are 
brothers. — DGP  Tim  Marks,  Milroy. 

Making  Plans 

YORK  COUNTY— I was  distracted 
from  my  garden  one  evening  by  a bird 
twittering  in  a nearby  tree.  Thinking 
a cat  might  be  climbing  the  tree,  I 
went  over  for  a look.  A redheaded 
woodpecker  was  chattering  on  a 
branch  while  a Baltimore  oriole 
jumped  from  limb  to  limb  around  it. 
The  trees  were  healthy,  without 
holes,  and  the  familiar  hanging  nest 
was  not  in  sight.  Since  no  other  erea- 
tures  were  in  sight,  I assumed  the  eon- 
versation  to  be — “If  the  humans  keep 
cutting  down  all  my  dead  nesting 
trees  for  firewood,  maybe  I can  bor- 
row one  of  your  nests!” — DGP  G.  J. 
Martin,  Spring  Grove. 

Just  Checking  Roots 

JUNIATA  COUNTY— 1 have  been 
presenting  a mountain  man  program 
at  a number  of  schools  in  this  region. 
Most  of  these  programs  have  been 
with  grades  three  through  six.  Each 
class,  with  one  exception,  has  asked 
“Are  you  a real  mountain  man?”  The 
one  exception  was  when  a young  boy 
evidently  knew  I was  a mountain 
man,  because  he  wanted  to  know  if 
my  parents  were. — DGP  Barry  War- 
ner, Mifflintown. 


Tiptoe  Through  the  Tulips 

PERRY  COUNTY— Bears  and  bear 
tracks  are  not  common  in  this  county. 
However,  when  a New  Germantown 
area  resident  showed  me  tracks 
through  a flower  garden,  I confirmed 
that  they  had  been  made  by  a large 
bear.  The  person  stated,  “I  know 
that,  and  you  can  bet  it  was  a female 
bear,  too.”  I must  say  I was  a little 
surprised,  but  I’m  always  willing  to 
learn  something  new,  so  I asked  how 
he  determined  that.  “Well,”  he  said, 
“You  see  those  flowers?  A male  bear 
would  have  stepped  on  all  of  them, 
but  not  one  of  these  was  crushed,  so  it 
had  to  be  a female.”  Now  I know!  — 
DGP  Butch  Gamp,  Elliottsburg. 

DGP=MD 

FOREST  COUNTY— While  check- 
ing streams  along  the  Duhring  Road,  I 
heard  a strange  muffled  cry.  Investi- 
gating, I found  a very  small  wood- 
chuck which  apparently  had  gotten 
too  curious  in  his  younger  days.  He 
was  sitting  on  his  hind  legs  and 
whimpering  something  like  “What 
did  I do  to  deserve  this?”  I picked  up 
the  little  critter  and  removed  approxi- 
mately twenty  porcupine  quills  from 
his  nose  and  mouth  area.  He  didn’t 
take  my  attentions  too  lightly,  but 
after  the  operation  he  ambled  away, 
muttering  something  which  I believe 
translates  into  “What  a doctor!” — 
DPG  Alfred  N.  Redder,  Marienville. 
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This  Land  Is  My  Land 

BUTLER  COUNTY— Near  the 
edge  of  my  backyard  is  an  invisible 
boundary;  although  I cannot  see  it,  I 
know  it  is  there.  It  divides  the  territor- 
ies of  my  leghorn  rooster  and  a ring- 
necked pheasant.  Often  they  will 
stand  near  the  boundary  in  a Mexican 
standoff,  giving  each  other  the  evil 
eye,  not  over  ten  feet  apart.  Neither 
will  violate  the  other’s  territory. 
Oftentimes  one  of  them  will  stand 
near  the  edge  of  his  territory  and 
crow,  seemingly  challenging  the  other 
to  come  on  over  for  a round  or  two, 
but  so  far  I have  seen  no  actual  fight- 
ing.— DGP  Ned  Weston,  West  Sun- 
bury. 

“Ours”  and  “His” 
CLINTON  COUNTY— In  the 
spring,  DGP  John  Hancock  and  I in- 
vestigated a bear  damage  complaint. 
Over  a short  period  of  time  a woman 
was  missing  over  20  domestic  geese 
and  was  blaming  the  bears.  We  came 
up  with  proof  that  a large  dog  was 
killing  the  geese  and  presented  it  to 
the  woman.  She  said  that  it  could  be 
only  one  particular  neighbor’s  dog, 
but  she  didn’t  want  her  name  men- 
tioned and  would  not  get  involved. 
Seems  funny  that  she  could  complain 
to  us  about  “our  bears”  but  nothing 
will  be  said  about  “his  dog.” — DGP 
John  Wasserman,  Renovo. 


Double  Dip 

NORTHUMBERLAND  COUNTY 
— Speaking  to  a group,  I was  asked 
what  the  most  frequent  Game  Law 
violation  was  and  if,  when  I catch 
someone  violating  this  law,  I derive 
satisfaction  in  penalizing  those 
caught.  My  audience  was  rather  sur- 
prised when  I answered,  “Littering,” 
and  “Yes,  I feel  I have  accomplished 
my  goal  as  a Gonservation  Officer 
when  I can  do  this.”  I went  on  to  ex- 
plain the  damage  littering  can  do  to 
farm  machinery,  automobiles  (travel- 
ing motorists),  wildlife,  and  the  envi- 
ronment. I also  commented  on  the 
various  penalties  involved  and  was 
then  asked  if  I ever  caught  the  same 
“guy”  twice.  I said  that  once  “guys” 
and  “girls”  are  caught  they  learn  their 
lesson  by  paying  a fine  and  don’t  do  it 
again.  The  very  next  day  I appre- 
hended a litterbug  discarding  several 
large  bags  of  garbage  and  other  debris 
in  almost  the  exact  same  spot  where  I 
caught  him  last  August. — DGP  James 
M.  Kazakavage. 

Turkey,  Shmurkey  . . . Whatever 

BLAIR  COUNTY — This  past  spring 
I received  a call  that  some  PennDOT 
workers  had  frightened  a hen  turkey 
off  her  nest  and  she  had  not  returned. 
I sent  a deputy  to  pick  up  the  eggs  and 
take  them  to  an  individual  who  had 
agreed  to  try  to  hatch  them.  The  man 
who  received  the  eggs  later  told  me 
they  had  not  looked  the  right  color. 
Well,  some  have  hatched  and  the 
“turkeys”  turned  out  to  be  mallards.  I 
hope  the  men  from  PennDOT  brush 
up  on  their  bird  identification  prior  to 
hunting  season. — DGP  Larry  Har- 
shaw,  Hollidaysburg. 

Two  Big  Ones 

ERIE  COUNTY— I do  not  often  see 
black  bears  in  this  county,  but  we  had 
two  sightings  this  spring.  A real 
change  of  pace  from  the  beaver  dam- 
age complaints  that  take  up  most  of 
our  time.  — DGP  Wayne  A.  Lugaila, 
Waterford. 
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Now,  Fix  the  Pipe! 

TIOGA  CO C/NTY— People  who 
live  in  the  hills  generally  take  care  of 
wildlife  problems  themselves.  How- 
ever, we  occasionally  are  asked  for 
assistance.  Mrs.  Paul  Raeger  from 
Watrous  reported  a skunk  in  her 
clothes  dryer.  The  dryer  had  to  be 
taken  apart  to  get  it  out,  so  two 
Galeton  Gas  Go.  employees  helped. 
Did  you  ever  see  a man  take  the  back 
off  a clothes  dryer  with  his  nose  tucked 
under  his  sweatshirt,  hoping  he  would 
not  lose  his  breakfast  before  he  was 
finished?  When  the  skunk  hit  the 
floor,  the  gas  men  headed  for  the 
cellar  steps — fast!  Deputy  Bowman 
and  I managed  to  get  the  skunk  into  a 
paper  bag  without  any  unpleasantness 
and  it  was  released  out  in  the  brush. 
As  the  gas  man  went  up  the  steps  he 
hollered  that  he  would  fix  the  vent 
pipe  so  no  more  skunks  could  get  into 
that  dryer.  I hope  he  does. — DGP 
Frank  Bernstein,  Knoxville. 

Three  Big  Ones 

NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY— It's 
a known  fact  that  most  landowners 
are  easy  people  to  get  along  with,  and 
it’s  also  interesting  to  note  that,  while 
recently  attending  a meeting  of  the 
Northampton  Gounty  Farmers  Asso- 
ciation with  Deputy  Achenbach,  the 
most-heard  complaint  was  “disrespect 
for  the  land.”  Rubbish  deposits,  mini- 
bikes and  snowmobiles  were  the  three 
main  complaints. — DGP  R.  W.  An- 
derson, Nazareth. 


Wrong  Number 

POTTER  COUNTY— Game  Pro- 
tectors get  many  requests  for  services, 
but  the  other  morning  when  a lady 
called  and  asked,  “Do  you  clean  septic 
tanks?”,  I did  a double  take.  — DGP 
Ron  Clouser,  Galeton. 

Rarely  Too  Small 
TIOGA  COUNTY— A gripe  I com- 
monly receive  from  dog  owners  who 
have  been  fined  is,  “My  dog  just  en- 
joys chasing  deer,  but  he’s  too  small  to 
harm  one.”  To  this  complaint  I have 
one  response — it  doesn’t  take  much  of 
a dog  to  kill  a fawn.  Just  the  other  day 
I observed  a 15-pound  dog  disem- 
bowel and  kill  a newborn  fawn.  It 
wasn’t  a pretty  sight. — DGP  Steve 
Gehringer,  Govington. 


Good  Friend’s  Fancy 
LANCASTER  COUNTY— 1 re- 
cently received  a phone  call  from  a 
man  who  wanted  to  know  if  rabbits 
and  squirrels  could  interbreed  and 
produce  offspring.  I told  him  no.  The 
caller  said  that  a good  friend  of  his 
had  seen  some  of  these  strange  ani- 
mals, and  that  they  were  called  sqrab- 
bits.  He  insisted  I must  be  mistaken, 
because  his  friend  wouldn’t  lie  to  him. 
Maybe  I should  have  told  him  there 
are  such  animals,  and  that  they  are 
related  to  the  jackalope  family.  He 
probably  would  have  believed  that. — 
DGP  J.  A.  Shutter,  Lancaster 
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Escape  Artist 

BRADFORD  COUNTY— Trapping 
beaver  on  damage  complaints  gets  to 
be  discouraging.  Clarence  “Curly” 
Hunt,  a local  sportsman,  helped  me 
get  one  beaver  into  a burlap  bag  and 
earry  it  to  the  car.  When  I let  my  end 
down  and  turned  to  open  the  door,  I 
heard  a loud  ripping  sound  and  Curly 
yelled,  “There  he  goes!”  Looking 
around  I saw  Curly  using  the  bag  like 
a matador’s  eape,  trying  to  stop  the 
beaver’s  rush  back  to  water.  I gave  a 
dive  and  it  slipped  through  my 
fingers,  and  a flying  tackle  by  Curly 
came  up  empty  also.  Both  of  us  were 
still  on  the  ground,  staring  at  each 
other,  as  the  beaver  disappeared  into 
the  water. — DGP  A.  Dean  Rockwell, 
Sayre. 


Diligent  Digger/Diner 
MONTGOMERY  COUNTY— A 
lady  called  to  complain  that  her  lawn 
was  being  dug  up  by  some  animal 
which  actually  rolled  up  large  sections 
of  sod.  I explained  that  raccoons  will 
sometimes  do  this  while  searching  for 
certain  grubs  which  they  enjoy  eating. 
If  any  readers  are  having  this  prob- 
lem, have  your  lawn  treated  chem- 
ically to  destroy  the  grub  infestation. 
The  grubs,  when  alive,  give  off  an 
odor  which  attracts  the  raccoon. — 
DGP  W.  Wasserman,  Lansdale. 


The  Answer 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY— Charlie 
Ross  of  Orangeville  says  he  has  a cure 
for  his  wife  Sally’s  inability  to  remain 
on  post  while  deer  hunting.  He  is  go- 
ing to  build  a tree  stand  on  his  prop- 
erty, put  Sally  in  it,  and  take  away  the 
ladder.  That  way  she  won’t  be  able  to 
leave  the  tree  until  he  returns  with  the 
ladder.  If  we  have  one  of  those  cold, 
wet,  windy  deer  seasons,  Sally  may  be 
in  a tree  all  day,  but  Charlie  will  be  in 
the  doghouse  all  week! — DGP  Charles 
Arcovitch,  Orangeville. 


Grouse  Gaining 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY— It  is 
heartening  to  see  the  grouse  cycle  in 
this  district  on  the  upswing.  I observed 
several  broods  of  newly  hatched 
grouse  chicks  during  the  last  week  of 
May.  — DGP  Eugene  Uteeh,  Boiling 
Springs. 


Icky  Sticky 

ARMSTRONG  COUNTY— Hand- 
ling dead  animals  becomes  almost 
routine  to  game  protectors  due  to  the 
nature  of  our  jobs.  Even  family  rhem- 
bers  get  involved  in  this,  sometimes 
unknowingly.  My  parents  came  to 
visit  us  in  the  spring  and  enjoyed  a fire 
in  our  wood  stove.  One  night.  Mom 
was  handing  chunks  of  firewood  in 
through  the  door  to  Dad,  who  was 
stacking  them  alongside  the  stove.  As 
she  handed  one  piece  to  Dad  she  re- 
marked how  damp  it  was  and  won- 
dered how  well  it  would  burn.  Dad 
was  inside  where  it  was  light  and  no- 
ticed right  away  that  this  was  not  a 
piece  of  firewood  but  rather  a bear 
skull  (slightly  decomposed)  that  their 
son  the  Game  Protector  was  saving  for 
a display.  Poor  Mom  had  inadvertently 
picked  it  up  in  the  dark.  Sorry  about 
that.  Mom!  It’s  a good  thing  that  your 
country  upbringing  taught  you  not  to 
be  squeamish. — DGP  A1  Scott,  Rural 
Valley. 
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Pennsylvania  Hunters  Compile 
Fine  Safety  Record 


PENNSYLVANIA  hunters  compiled 
the  state’s  best  safety  record  in  43 
years  during  1979,  the  final  annual 
tabulation  made  by  the  Game  Com- 
mission shows. 

Last  year  there  were  185  hunting 
accidents  in  the  Keystone  State,  the 
lowest  number  recorded  since  1936, 
when  there  were  182.  But  in  1936, 
during  the  height  of  the  Depression, 
there  were  only  about  half  a million 
hunters  in  the  state.  Today,  there  are 
about  1.25  million  hunters. 

There  were  209  hunting  accidents 
in  Pennsylvania  in  1978. 

Hunting  mishaps  in  the  state  have 
been  declining  steadily  since  1968, 
when  there  were  530  accidents.  Game 
Commission  safety  officials  believe 
the  reduction  has  been  largely  due  to 
hunter  education  courses  and  the  in- 
creased use  of  fluorescent  orange 
material  by  hunters  afield. 

Since  1969,  it  has  been  mandatory 
for  all  first-time  hunters  under  the  age 
of  16  to  satisfactorily  complete  a 
hunter  education  course  before  being 
eligible  to  purchase  a hunting  license. 

The  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs  has  gone  on  record 
as  favoring  legislation  requiring  that 
all  first-time  hunters,  regardless  of 
age,  complete  the  hunter  education 
course  before  being  permitted  to  pur- 


chase hunting  licenses.  The  Game 
Commission  favors  such  legislation. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  hunters 
will  be  required  to  wear  fluorescent 
orange  material  while  hunting  bear 
and  deer  during  the  regular  big  game 
firearms  seasons,  and  while  hunting 
woodchucks.  Woodchuck  hunters 
must  wear  at  least  100  square  inches 
of  fluorescent  orange  on  the  head  (a 
cap  contains  100  square  inches),  and 
big  game  hunters  must  wear  at  least 
100  square  inches  of  fluorescent 
orange  on  the  head,  or  on  the  chest 
and  back  combined. 

Mistake  For  Game 

Last  year  17  persons  were  shot  in 
mistake  for  game.  Thirteen  of  these 
were  not  wearing  clothing  of  a con- 
spicuous color;  one  was  wearing 
yellow;  two  were  wearing  red;  and, 
for  the  first  time  ever,  one  was  wear- 
ing fluorescent  orange. 

The  number  of  hunting  accident  fa- 
talities last  year  was  11,  just  one 
above  the  all-time  low  record  of  10  set 
in  1977.  Four  of  the  fatal  mishaps  last 
year  involved  self-inflicted  injuries. 

In  56  hunting  accidents  last  year, 
the  victim  was  in  the  line  of  fire, 
while  another  40  mishaps  occurred 
with  the  firearm  accidentally  dis- 
charged. In  another  16  accidents,  the 
hunter  slipped  and/or  fell.  Sixteen 
mishaps  involved  ricochet  shot  or  ar- 
row. 

Forty-seven  accidents  occurred  in 
fields,  45  in  open  woodland,  41  in 
brush,  and  30  in  dense  woodland. 

A tabular  presentation  of  1979’s 
hunting  accidents,  compiled  by  Pam 
Jury  from  reports  submitted  to  Hunter 
Education  Coordinator  John  Behel’s 
office,  appears  on  the  following  page. 
It  provides  detailed  information  on 
the  circumstances  of  last  year’s  acci- 
dents. 
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A Digest  of  Information  Compiled 
From  Reports  of  Hunting  Accidents 


1979 


Casualty 

Fatal 

Self-Inflicted  4 

Inflicted  by  others 7 

Non-Fatal 


Self-Inflicted  

.43 

Inflicted  by  others  ...... 

Sporting  Arm  Used 

131 

Shotgun 

F 

N-F 

T 

Self-Inflicted 

.2 

12 

14 

Inflicted  bv  others  . . 

.0 

99 

99 

Rifle 

Self-Inflicted 

.1 

21 

22 

Inflicted  by  others  . . . 

.7 

30 

37 

Revolver 

Self-Inflicted 

. 1 

10 

11 

Inflicted  by  others  . . . 

.0 

1 

1 

Bow  and  Arrow 

Self-Inflicted 

.0 

0 

0 

Inflicted  by  others  . . . 

.0 

1 

1 

Bird  or  Animal  Hunted 

Upland  Small  Game  . . . 

.5 

122 

127 

Deer  

.6 

41 

47 

Bear  

.0 

0 

0 

Woodchuck 

.0 

6 

6 

Others  

.0 

5 

5 

Safety  Color  Worn  by  Victims 
Mistaken  for  Game 


Fluorescent  Orange 1 

Red  2 

Yellow  1 

None 13 


Ages  of  Victims 

Under  12  years  of  age 4 

12  to  15  years  of  age 32 

16  to  20  years  of  age 51 

21  years  of  age  and  over 97 

Age  not  reported 1 

Ages  of  Persons  Inflicting  Injury 

12  to  15  years  of  age 11 

16  to  20  years  of  age 32 

21  years  of  age  and  over 62 

Age  not  reported 33 

Casualty  Causes 

Sporting  arm  dangerous  position  ...  5 

Accidental  discharge 40 

Richochet  shot  or  arrow 16 

Stray  shot  or  arrow 21 

Victim  in  line  of  fire 56 

Hunter  slipped  and/or  fell 16 

Hunter  dropped  sporting  arm 9 

Shot  in  mistake  for  game 17 

Sporting  arm  defective 4 

Using  sporting  arm  as  a club 0 

Unknown  1 

Place  of  Accident 

Fields  47 

Brush  41 

Open  Woodland 45 

Dense  Woodland 30 

Water 0 

Conveyance 2 

Camp  3 

Wood  Road  or  Public  Highway  ...  17 


Summary  of  All  Classes  of  1979  Hunting  Accidents 
FATAL  11  NON-FATAL  174  TOTAL  185 

NOTE:  Average  years  hunting  experience  per  offender — 10  years. 
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Record  Spring  Gobbler  Harvest 


PENNSYLVANIA  game  protectors 
indicate  that  the  harvest  of  turkey 
gobblers  during  the  spring  season  this 
year  broke  all  previous  records.  Spring 
gobbler  seasons  have  been  held  in 
Pennsylvania  annually  since  1968. 

The  1980  harvest  of  bearded  birds 
was  almost  a third  higher  than  the  fig- 
ure for  1979,  and  that  harvest  was 
almost  a third  more  gobblers  than 
were  taken  in  1978. 

Game  protectors  put  the  figure  for 
the  spring  harvest  this  year  at  3,716. 
This  compares  with  2,836  in  1979  and 
2,128  in  1978. 

The  game  protectors’  harvest  fig- 
ures are  not  the  number  of  birds  actu- 
ally taken,  but  only  indicators  or 
trends  in  harvests  of  bearded  birds. 

Game  Gommission  studies  show 
that  the  number  of  birds  which  game 
protectors  report  is  only  about  one- 
third  of  the  actual  harvest.  Many 
hunters  take  their  birds  at  the  crack  of 
dawn  or  shortly  thereafter  as  the  gob- 
blers are  coming  off  the  roost,  and  the 
hunters  generally  reach  home  with 
their  turkeys  without  being  seen  by  a 
game  protector. 

The  largest  number  of  birds  har- 


RONALD  DICKENS  of  Kennett  Square  dis- 
plays the  21 -pound  gobbler  he  shot  in  Potter 
County  during  the  spring  season  for  these 
great  birds. 


vested  this  spring,  1,426,  came  from 
the  northcentral  part  of  the  state.  This 
figure,  which  is  an  all-time  record  for 
the  northcentral  area,  is  more  birds 
than  were  taken  in  the  entire  state 
during  the  1971  spring  season. 


Beaver  Harvest  Up  50  Percent 

Pennsylvania’s  trappers  harvested  50  percent  more  beavers  during  the  1980 
season  than  they  took  during  the  preceding  year,  according  to  final  Game 
Gommission  figures. 

During  the  past  season,  trappers  took  5,321  of  the  big  flat-tailed  aquatic 
furbearers  in  the  Keystone  State.  The  1979  figure  was  3,547,  and  the  1978 
figure  was  only  1,404. 

The  leading  county  for  beaver  pelts  in  1980  was  Grawford,  with  894.  Fol- 
lowing were  Wayne  with  467;  Erie,  with  406;  and  Susquehanna,  342.  Alto- 
gether, fourteen  counties  produced  more  than  100  beaver  hides  in  1980,  com- 
pared with  eleven  in  1979  and  just  three  in  1978. 

Normally,  trappers  take  between  3,500  and  5,000  beavers  per  year  in  Penn- 
sylvania, mainly  depending  on  weather  conditions  during  the  open  season  in 
February  and  March. 

Although  Pennsylvania’s  prime  beaver  range  is  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
state,  flat-tails  were  taken  in  54  counties  this  year. 
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Mail  Order  License  Applications 


Each  year  at  the  last  minute,  many 
persons  submit  mail  order  applica- 
tions for  hunting  licenses  and  are  dis- 
mayed and  upset  when  they  don’t  re- 
ceive their  licenses  in  time  for  hunting 
season.  Don’t  let  something  like  this 
spoil  your  plans.  Glenn  Shaffer,  super- 
visor of  the  Game  Commission’s  Hunt- 
ing License  Section,  lists  several  ways 
to  avoid  such  disasters: 

• Send  in  your  application  at  least 
two  weeks  before  you  expect  to  use  the 
license  —even  earlier  if  you  live  far 
away.  If  everything  is  correct,  the  appli- 
cation will  be  processed  and  the 
license  mailed  within  24  hours  of  the 
time  it’s  received  at  the  License  Sec- 
tion. But  transit  time  in  the  mail  is  not 
always  predictable  — and  remember  to 
plan  for  weekends  and  holidays. 

• Mail  only  to  the  Game  Commission 
License  Section.  DO  NOT  mail  to  the 
Department  of  Revenue. 


• Only  certified  checks  or  money 
orders  are  acceptable  for  payment  — no 
personal  checks.  You  may  pay  for  more 
than  one  license  with  a single  remit- 
tance, but  do  not  include  payment  for 
anything  besides  hunting  licenses. 

• If  you  apply  for  a resident  license, 
you  must  include  positive  proof  of 
Pennsylvania  residency.  This  may  be  a 
copy  of  such  things  as  a current  ve- 
hicle registration,  state  income  tax  re- 
ceipt, or  local  personal  tax  receipt.  (A 
driver’s  license  is  not  acceptable.) 
Some  other  items  are  acceptable;  if 
you  have  questions,  contact  the  Li- 
cense Section  in  Harrisburg. 

Those  are  some  of  the  most  com- 
mon problems,  according  to  Shaffer. 
Fill  out  your  application  properly,  en- 
close the  correct  remittance  and  any 
necessary  document  copies,  and  mail 
it  to  the  License  Section  at  least  two 
weeks  in  advance. 


BFLINE  firs 


^^JACK  WEAVER 


MAKING  A 
FLESHING  BEAM 


Use  a 2x4  that  is  dry 
free  from  knots.  Round  one 
end  and  sand  smooth.  The 
point  of  the  beam  should  be 
waist  high. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 
SUMMARY 


1980  SEASONS  AND  BAG  LIMITS 
DOVES,  RAILS,  GALLINULES,  SNIPES,  WOODCOCK 


Open  Seasons 

Daiiy 

Bag 

Maximum 

Possession 

Species 

First  Day 

Last  Day 

Limits 

Limits 

Doves 

Sept.  1 

Nov.  8 

12 

24 

t Rails  (Sora  and  Virginia) 

Sept.  1 

Nov.  8 

25* 

25* 

Gallinules 

Sept.  1 

Nov.  8 

15 

30 

Wilson's  or  Jacksnipe 

Oct.  18 

Dec.  20 

8 

16 

Woodcock 

Oct.  18 

Dec.  20 

5 

10 

TNO  OPEN  SEASON— King  and  Clapper  Rails. 

’Singly  or  in  the  aggregate  of  species. 

SHOOTING  HOURS 

Doves — 12  noon,  prevailing  time,  to  Sunset. 

Rails,  Gallinules,  Snipe,  Woodcock — One-half  hour  before  Sunrise  to  Sunset  (except  on  November  1 
when  the  opening  hour  will  be  9 a.m.). 

MISCELLANEOUS  REGULATIONS 

FEDERAL  MIGRATORY  BIRD  HUNTING  STAMP  (“DUCK”  STAMP)  NOT  REQUIRED  TO 
HUNT  DOVES,  RAILS,  GALLINULES,  SNIPE,  WOODCOCK.  BOW  AND  ARROW,  SHOT- 
GUNS PLUGGED  TO  NO  MORE  THAN  3-SHELL  CAPACITY  ARE  LEGAL.  RIFLES  AND 
PISTOLS  ARE  PROHIBITED.  SHOT  LARGER  THAN  NO.  I PROHIBITED.  NO  HUNTING 
ON  SUNDAY. 


New  York  To  Require  Bow  Certificate 


New  York  state  officials  have  in- 
formed the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission that  anyone  desiring  to  pur- 
chase a 1980  New  York  bow  hunting 
stamp  or  junior  archery  license  will  be 
required  to  present  a bow  hunter 
training  certificate. 

The  only  acceptable  certificate  will 
be  one  issued  in  1974  or  later  by  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Envi- 
ronmental Conservation,  or  a certifi- 
cate from  the  National  Field  Archery 
Association  or  the  National  Bow 
Hunter  Education  Foundation. 

Certificates  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission’s  hunter  education 
program  or  other  courses  will  not  be 
acceptable. 

Pennsylvanians  who  plan  to  hunt 
this  year  in  New  York  with  a bow 
should  contact  one  of  the  following 


regional  chairmen  who  can  guide 
them  to  an  acceptable  course  of  in- 
struction: 

Northwest  — George  Gisewhite,  888 
Conneaut  Lake  Rd.,  Meadville,  Pa. 
16335,  phone  814-336-1594;  West-Cen- 
tral-Robert  S.  Goyak,  324  Normal 
Ave.,  Slippery  Rock,  Pa.  16057, 
412-794-3332;  Southwest- Ralph  Harg- 
nett,  100  David  Dr.,  Delmont,  Pa.  15626, 
412-468-5969; 

Centra/  — Abram  Henry  III,  Box  152A, 
RD  2,  McVeytown,  Pa.  17051,  717-899- 
7529;  Southcentra/  — Donald  R.  Meek, 
520  Park  Ave.,  New  Cumberland,  Pa. 
17070,  717-774-1067; 

/Vort/ieast- Robert  Hutchings,  Box 
259,  RD  2,  Wysox,  Pa.  18854,  717-265- 
9294;  East-Centra/ -Thomas  A.  Klotz, 
1003  W.  Berwick  St.,  Easton,  Pa.  18042, 
215-253-3675;  Sout/ieast- Bob  Green, 
Box  83,  33  Wesner  Rd.,  Blandon,  Pa. 
19510 


Thoughts  While  Walking 

Take  long  walks  in  stormy  weather  or  through  deep  snow  in  the  fields  and  woods,  if 
you  would  keep  your  spirits  up.  Deal  with  brute  nature.  Be  cold  and  hungry  and  weary. 

— Henry  David  Thoreau 
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Antlerless  Deer  Application  Changes 

By  Kenneth  L.  Hess,  Chief 

Division  of  Administration 


The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion has  adopted  rules  and  regula- 
tions concerning  the  1980  antlerless 
deer  (doe)  licensing  program.  Most 
regulations  are  the  same  as  in  1979; 
however,  there  are  several  important 
changes  all  applicants  should  be 
aware  of  when  applying  for  this  spe- 
cial license. 

Each  hunter,  upon  buying  a li- 
cense, will  receive  two  official  en- 
velopes from  the  issuing  agent  at  the 
time  he,  or  she,  purchases  a regular 
hunting  license.  The  larger  yellow 
envelope  will  be  used  to  send  the  com- 
pleted antlerless  application  to  the 
county  treasurer.  The  smaller  green 
envelope  is  to  be  completed,  as  in- 
structed, and  inserted  in  the  yellow 
envelope.  (Please  do  not  fold  the  green 
envelope,  as  it  is  designed  to  fit  inside 
the  yellow.) 

The  green  envelope  is  the  one  the 
county  treasurer  will  use  to  either 
return  your  license(s)  or  your  refused 
application(s).  Both  the  yellow  and 
the  green  envelopes  are  official  enve- 
lopes of  the  Game  Commission;  no 
other  type  will  be  accepted. 

If  an  applicant  has  need  for  addi- 
tional envelopes,  they  can  be  obtained 
from  the  issuing  agent  where  the  regu- 
lar hunting  license  was  purchased. 

Another  important  change  this  year 
permits  hunters  to  submit  up  to  three 
applications  in  a single  envelope. 
When  multiple  applications  are  made 
in  a single  envelope,  the  yellow  enve- 
lope shall  contain  the  return  address 
(legal  home  address)  of  any  one  of  the 
applicants.  This  same  address  shall  be 
printed  on  a single  green  envelope  in- 
serted with  the  applications  in  the  yel- 
low envelope.  The  county  treasurer 
will  then  return  all  material  to  the 
person  whose  name  appears  on  the 
green  envelope. 


It  will  also  be  necessary  for  the  ap- 
plicant to  indicate  on  the  front  of  the 
yellow  envelope  the  number  of  appli- 
cations the  envelope  contains. 

Only  one  composite,  negotiable 
check  or  money  order,  covering  all 
applications,  should  be  included.  Be 
certain  the  draft  is  in  the  correct 
amount:  i.e.,  $3.35  times  the  number 
of  applications. 

If  any  one  of  the  several  applica- 
tions is  rejected  because  of  errors  or 
omissions,  all  other  applications  in  the 
envelope  will  also  be  rejected. 

We  are  hopeful  these  changes  are 
understandable,  and  that  each  hunter 
carefully  reviews  and  follows  the  in- 
structions on  the  official  envelopes 
and  as  outlined  on  the  reverse  side  of 
the  1980  Antlerless  Deer  License  Ap- 
plication. Bemember,  too,  that  the 
hunter  is  responsible  for  the  postage 
on  both  the  yellow  and  green  enve- 
lopes. 

Last  year,  county  treasurers  re- 
ceived many  checks  returned  for 
“insufficient  funds.”  These  bad  checks 
caused  many  problems,  and  this  year 
the  Game  Gommission  will  prosecute 
persons  who  submit  bad  checks.  (The 
law  provides  a $25  penalty  plus  costs 
of  prosecution.)  If  you  cannot  guaran- 
tee a negotiable  personal  check,  we 
suggest  you  obtain  a money  order.  Do 
not  send  cash. 

Hunters  with  additional  questions 
concerning  proper  licensing  and  ap- 
plication procedures  should  refer  to 
the  Hunting  and  Trapping  Digest  sup- 
plied with  the  hunting  license. 

Good  hunting! 


This  article  first  appeared  in  our 
July  issue;  it  is  being  re-run  be- 
cause of  its  importance,  espe- 
cially to  new  subscribers. 
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The  second  day  of  dove  season 
was  hot  and  muggy.  Deputy  Tuck 
Messner  and  I were  patrolling  country 
roads  near  Oakdale  when  we  spotted  a 
car  parked  on  a tractor  trail.  We  walked 
in  to  investigate,  and  a hunter  ap- 
proached carrying  a double  barreled 
shotgun.  He  was  followed  by  a mixed 
collie  dog.  We  checked  the  man’s  li- 
cense and  asked  if  he  had  permission 
to  drive  into  the  field.  The  hunter,  who 
was  from  Pittsburgh,  had  already 
checked  with  the  farmer.  He  pointed  to 
a spot  several  hundred  yards  away 
where  he  had  been  shooting  and  said 
he  was  coming  in  for  a sandwich  and 
water  for  the  dog.  Then  he  mentioned 
. . . almost  casually  . . . that  he  had  arti- 
ficial legs,  due  to  a blood  disease. 

We  explained  that  under  the  circum- 
stances he  could  qualify  for  a disabled 
permit  to  hunt  from  a vehicle.  He 
wanted  no  part  of  that,  he  said  with  a 
grin.  He  told  us  he  liked  to  get  out  and 
hunt.  He  was  excited  about  the  muzzle- 
loader  season;  he’d  bagged  a deer  last 
January  with  a flintlock  up  in  Forest 
County.  We  talked  a while,  wished  him 
luck  and  left.  Tuck  and  I talked  about 
the  man’s  courage.  We  were  inspired 
by  his  determination.  We  drove  off 
appreciating  that  which  we  have  and 
wishing  the  road  hunters  could  meet 
such  a man  as  this. 

September  1 — Resident  Agent  Owen 
Seeley  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  asked  me  to  meet  him  today  to 
band  hawks.  People  who  have  falconry 
permits  must  have  numbered  federal 
leg  bands  on  their  hawks.  We  met  at 
the  Marshall  residence  in  Sewickley 
where  the  well-kept  birds  of  prey  were 
banded  by  the  federal  agent. 

As  soon  as  I reported  back  on  the  air. 
Southwest  Division  Office  dispatched 
me  to  Findlay  Township  where  police 
had  reported  a concentration  of  dove 
hunters  in  fields  surrounded  by  houses. 
Upon  arrival  I was  hailed  by  John  Heid- 
ler  who  had  been  stung  in  the  eyelid  by 
a shot  pellet  as  he  warned  hunters  who 
were  less  than  80  yards  from  his 
house.  Within  half  an  hour  we  had  vio- 
lations of  safety  zone  (150  yards  from 
any  occupied  building),  blocking  trac- 
tor roads,  driving  in  cleared  fields, 
shooting  power  lines  as  doves  sat  on 
them,  hunters  damaging  standing 
corn,  and  failure  to  identify  upon  de- 
mand of  the  landowner.  Among  those 
arrested  was  a man  I knew  as  a mem- 
ber of  several  organized  sportsmen’s 
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activities.  I was  disappointed  in  his 
conduct  and  asked  him  what  happened. 

It  was  too  much  of  a good  thing.  For 
years  a few  hunters  had  enjoyed  hunt- 
ing the  middle  of  these  fields,  keeping 
a safe  distance  from  houses.  But  a 
number  of  new  houses  had  been  built 
and  the  word  about  good  dove  shoot- 
ing got  around.  These  factors  resulted 
in  a concentration  of  hunters  on  this 
opening  day  and  some  got  pushed  into 
the  safety  zones.  The  area  is  now  closed 
to  public  hunting. 

September  4 — DGP  Willis  Sneath 
met  me  today  near  Wexford  and  we 
covered  much  of  the  Pittsburgh  area 
serving  arrest  warrants  that  he  brought 
down  from  Crawford  County.  Willis  got 
a good  taste  of  Game  Law  enforce- 
ment in  the  city  — visiting  apartments 
in  depressed  areas,  no  forwarding  ad- 
dress and  no  cooperation  from  neigh- 
bors when  asked  about  a person’s 
whereabouts,  etc.  When  he  left  I asked 
if  he  might  want  to  trade  districts.  Not 
a chance. 

September  70— Deputy  Stretch  Phil- 
lips radioed  for  a backup  on  a problem 
he  was  having  near  Carnegie.  Dove 
hunters  were  walking  the  railroad  bed 
and  shooting  at  doves  almost  beside 
houses.  We  split  up  and  apprehended  a 
hunter  firing  within  two  safety  zones. 
One  resident  stood  on  his  lawn  and 
screamed  at  the  hunter  as  we  wrote 
him  up.  Encroaching  within  safety 
zones  continues  to  close  land  and 
make  anti-hunters  every  year. 

Stretch  and  I traveled  north  to  Trees- 
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dale  Farms  to  investigate  some  crop 
damage.  Treesdale  is  a large  apple  or- 
chard. Their  farm  manager  took  us  on  a 
tour  of  the  grounds.  His  men  had  put  in 
$30,000  worth  of  seedling  apple  trees. 
They  tied  a blood  bag  to  every  other 
tree.  Still  the  deer  moved  in  every  night. 
Already  most  of  the  trees  were  set 
back  a year  or  two  in  growth,  and  some 
obviously  wouldn’t  survive.  Norm  Datt, 
the  farm  manager,  explained  that  while 
Treesdale  is  hunted  annually,  the 
grounds  that  surround  it  are  bedding 
areas  for  deer.  Most  of  these  areas  are 
closed  to  hunting,  so  the  deer  can’t  be 
taken  by  sportsmen. 

The  crop  of  deer  must  be  harvested 
annually,  just  as  Norm  Datt’s  apples 
are.  The  adjoining  lands  might  be  open 
but  for  a few  bad  eggs  who  put  a bad 
taste  in  the  landowners’  mouths. 

September  77 -Several  game  pro- 
tectors in  this  area  traveled  together  to 
Clarion  to  join  other  officers  from  this 
end  of  the  state  for  a three-day  Law 
Enforcement  Conference.  Doubtless 
you  have  heard  of  the  changes  in  the 
judicial  system  which  insure  that  none 
of  the  defendant’s  rights  are  violated. 
These  days  law  enforcement  officers 
must  be  aware  of  technicalities  of  the 
law  lest  a good  case  be  dismissed  due 
to  a minor  flaw.  Game  protectors  must 
represent  the  Commonwealth  as  pros- 
ecutor before  magistrates,  presenting 
evidence  and  witnesses  in  courtroom 
manner.  Collection  of  evidence,  legal 
documents,  citations,  arrest  proce- 
dures and  record  keeping  must  be  ac- 
curate and  current. 

In  these  days  of  increasing  public 
demand  for  our  wildlife  resources,  the 
Game  Law  itself  must  occasionally  be 
amended  to  respond  to  situations  that 
would  otherwise  put  undue  pressure 
on  wildlife.  Division  and  Harrisburg 
staff  briefed  us  on  changes  in  tech- 
niques and  laws,  while  at  the  same 
time  drawing  information  from  the 
opinions  and  comments  of  field  offi- 
cers who  must  apply  and  work  with 
new  methods  on  a daily  basis.  There 
was  a positive  exchange  of  informa- 
tion, and  we  left  the  seminar  looking 
forward  to  the  upcoming  fall  season. 

September  76-This  morning  I 
stopped  at  the  feed  store  and  picked 
up  a supply  of  salt  which  I unloaded  at 
the  Game  Lands  in  Wexford.  Soon  we 
would  begin  skinning  roadkilled  deer. 
The  hides  would  be  salted  and  stacked 


at  several  collection  points.  Later  in 
the  winter,  hides  are  delivered  to  New 
Florence  to  be  sold  to  the  highest  bid- 
der, the  profits  returning  to  the  Game 
Fund.  It  was  a cool  day  and  the  salt  re- 
minded me  of  the  winter  months 
ahead.  Fall  was  in  the  air  and  the  crack 
of  rifle  shots  on  the  Game  Lands 
shooting  range  was  the  sound  of  prep- 
aration for  hunting  season. 

In  the  afternoon  Deputy  Joe  Ow  and  I 
went  to  the  home  of  a falconer  in  Alle- 
gheny County.  The  man  had  obtained  a 
red-tailed  hawk  illegally  and  Division 
Office  had  instructed  me  to  pick  up  the 
bird.  The  muscular  young  man  was  vis- 
ibly upset  by  the  news,  making  profane 
comments.  When  we  returned  with  a 
cage,  he  met  us  in  the  driveway  and 
held  up  a pick  handle,  threatening  us  if 
we  attempted  to  take  the  hawk.  Sud- 
denly I found  myself  involved  in  a bad 
— and  possibly  dangerous  — situation. 

I closed  on  him,  not  wishing  to  be 
pinned  against  the  state  car.  Deputy 
Ow  moved  to  flank  the  man  and  spoke 
to  draw  his  attention.  We  began  to  talk 
to  him  calmly  but  firmly,  telling  him 
that  we  were  going  to  remove  the  hawk 
and  advising  him  of  the  crime  he  was 
about  to  commit.  Finally  the  club  was 
put  down  and  we  finished  our  busi- 
ness. As  soon  as  we  left,  we  pulled 
over  to  make  fresh  notes  on  the  inci- 
dent, in  case  court  action  was  re- 
quired. We  were  both  relieved  that  the 
incident  was  over.  The  hawk -was 
hacked  into  the  wild.  I was  glad  Deputy 
Ow  had  been  with  me  and  glad 
violence  was  avoided.  The  man  lost  his 
falconer’s  license. 

September  17— Hunter  Education  In- 
structor Larry  LaSpada  and  I met  for 
coffee  this  morning  while  we  dis- 
cussed a volunteer  adult  hunter  educa- 
tion course  we  were  working  on.  Dep- 
uty George  Carlberg  soon  joined  us 
and  we  spent  most  of  the  morning 
developing  a course  outline  and  test. 

George  and  I picked  up  a roadkilled 
buck  on  Interstate  79  and  skinned  the 
deer  at  my  home,  salting  away  the  first 
of  what  I was  sure  would  be  many 
hides.  We  moved  to  the  Greentree  area 
to  set  a box  trap  for  raccoons  that  had 
invaded  the  home  of  an  elderly  couple. 
Next,  we  moved  into  the  Pine  and  Rich- 
land townships  area  to  finish  some 
safety  zone  agreements  with  land- 
owners  in  that  area.  These  agreements 
would  result  in  several  hundred  acres 
being  opened  to  hunting  this  fall. 
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Though  seemingly  a small  amount,  in 
a highly  populated  county,  this  is  an 
important  increase  in  acreage. 

Sepfemder  23— Deputy  Stretch  Phil- 
lips and  I attended  a hunter  education 
course  at  the  Coraopolis  Sportsmen’s 
Club.  Jack  Lauritzen,  team  coordinator, 
had  just  finished  covering  firearm  no- 
menclature. We  were  invited  to  cover 
the  Game  Law  for  the  new  hunters.  As 
usual,  a large  crowd  was  in  atten- 
dance. The  club  instructors  have  be- 
come well  known  for  presenting  a thor- 
ough course  to  young  hunters.  There 
followed  the  usual  series  of  “what  if” 
and  “how  to”  questions.  When  you 
think  of  it,  there  are  many  Game  Laws 
for  first-time  hunters  to  be  aware  of. 
We  always  refer  to  the  Hunting  Digest 
given  with  each  hunting  license.  This 
little  booklet  does  a good  job  of  con- 
densing most  of  the  laws  into  everyday 
language. 

We  picked  up  a large  roadkilled  doe 
along  the  parkway  east,  beside  the  TV 
4 studio.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  how  deer 
survive  so  far  into  urban  areas.  By  the 
size  of  this  deer,  she  had  done  just  fine 
in  small  woodlots.  The  highway  is  usu- 


ally last  stop  for  metropolitan  deer. 

September  27— Police  called  to 
report  that  a 5-point  buck  had  been  ille- 
gally shot  in  downtown  Coraopolis.  We 
investigated  and  found  that  the  young 
buck  had  run  into  town  along  railroad 
tracks  and  stunned  itself  by  running 
into  a cyclone  fence.  A young  man  got 
out  of  a car  and  shot  the  deer  several 
times  in  the  head  with  a 22  rifle,  then 
left.  We  were  fortunate  to  have  wit- 
nesses. DGP  George  Szilvasi  came 
over  from  Beaver  County  to  assist  and 
we  finally  located  the  rifle  in  North 
Side  Pittsburgh.  The  man  was  jailed 
pending  a hearing  and  was  charged 
with  killing  a deer  in  closed  season 
with  a 22  rifie,  shooting  in  several 
safety  zones  and  without  a hunting 
iicense.  He  also  faced  municipal 
charges.  It  felt  strange  to  be  a Game 
Protector  picking  up  emtpy  shells  and 
taking  evidence  in  downtown  Coraopo- 
iis.  George  and  i conciuded  that  wild- 
iife  is  very  unpredictable  and  humans 
are  even  less  predictable. 

It  was  good  to  arrive  home  after  dark 
and  feel  the  cool  air.  Fail  is  coming. 
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PAEE  Conference 

Want  to  dissect  an  owl  pellet  or  ex- 
amine a set  of  deer  antlers?  How 
about  doing  a study  skin  of  a ground- 
hog, muskrat  or  starling?  These  and 
similar  activities  will  highlight  the  Oc- 
tober conference  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Alliance  for  Environmental  Education. 

This  year’s  conference  theme  is 
“Hands-on  EE”  — a theme  that  stresses 
the  need  to  get  youngsters  actively 
participating  in  environmental  studies. 
Books  are  fine  — and  necessary — but 
learning  comes  alive  when  students 
get  out  of  their  seats  and  out  of  their 
classrooms.  The  success  of  such  a 
venturesome  form  of  education,  how- 
ever, depends  on  interesting  activities 
that  reinforce  basic  concepts. 

PAEE  is  planning  a conference  that 
will  offer  many  such  activities.  One 
workshop  will  include  a tour  of  a 
nearby  waste  water  treatment  plant. 
Many  students  and  schools  are  near 
local  sewage  plants  that  are  rarely 
visited  and  rarely  understood.  Another 
workshop  will  deal  with  simple  eco- 
logical studies  in  a weedy  field  while 
a similar  session  studies  the  famous 
Yellow  Breeches  Creek  using  tech- 
niques simple  enough  for  all  but  the 
lowest  grade  levels. 

In  addition  to  workshops,  the  confer- 
ence will  offer  a series  of  field  trips,  in- 
cluding a walking  tour  of  the  Three 
Mile  Island  Nuclear  Facility.  This  tour 
takes  about  three  hours  and  includes 
visits  to  the  control  rooms  of  both  re- 
actors. Another  trip  will  visit  the  White- 
tail  Environmental  Center  established 
for  elementary  students  in  the  West 
Shore  School  District.  Each  field  trip 
will  focus  on  ideas  to  use  with  young- 
sters in  school  classes,  scout  troops, 
church  groups  and  others. 


Dr.  William  A.  Andrews,  Professor  of 
Science  Education  at  the  University  of 
Toronto,  will  be  the  featured  guest 
speaker  at  the  Saturday  banquet.  Dr. 
Andrews  is  the  editor  of  the  popular 
series  of  environmental  texts  pub- 
lished by  Prentice-Hall  — “Contours: 
Studies  of  the  Environment.”  The 
series  includes  titles  dealing  with 
freshwater  ecology,  terrestrial  ecology, 
soil  ecology  and  environmental  pollu- 
tion. The  texts  have  been  widely 
adopted  for  use  in  the  middle  grades 
through  senior  high  and  represent  one 
of  the  best  sources  of  activities  and 
techniques  for  field  studies.  While  at 
the  conference,  Dr.  Andrews  will  also 
lead  a workshop  dealing  with  aquatic 
field  studies.  He  has  a reputation  of 
being  a dynamic  speaker  and  teacher. 

Now,  as  if  all  these  workshops,  field 
trips  and  an  internationally  known 
speaker  were  not  enough,  PAEE  is 
planning  an  all-day  Project  Learning 
Tree  (PLT)  workshop  that  will  run  con- 
currently with  other  sessions.  PLT  is  a 
national  program,  sponsored  by  the 
American  Forest  Institute,  designed  to 
provide  lesson  plans  that  stress  con- 
servation, environmental  awareness 
and  forest/wildlife  management.  Par- 
ticipants will  receive  a book  of  PLT 
materials  free-of-charge  from  AFI  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  session. 

The  conference  will  be  held  Cctober 
17-19  in  the  Harrisburg  area.  You  can 
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get  a program  and  registration  infor- 
mation by  writing  to  PAEE,  1912  Karyl 
Lane,  York,  Pa.  17404.  Don’t  miss  this 
weekend  conference  to  get  your  hands 
on  some  good  ideas  and  practical  ac- 
tivities. 

Conservation  Comics 

Comic  books  are  fun.  Remember 
those  comic  books  of  the  classics  that 
were  so  much  more  fun  to  read  than 
the  actual  book  itself?  Many  high 
school  book  reports  have  been  written 
using  those  comics. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Society  of 
America  has  taken  advantage  of  the 
eye-catching  cartoon  style  by  develop- 
ing a series  of  eleven  booklets  on  a 
conservation  theme.  Each  booklet  is 
sixteen  pages  of  full-color  on  news- 
print. The  reading  level  is  suitable  for 
fourth  grade  through  middle  school, 
depending  upon  the  way  it  is  used. 

“Making  a Home  for  Wildlife  on  the 
Land”  follows  Tommy  and  his  sister 
Judy  as  they  vacation  on  a farm  where 
the  owner  has  decided  that  providing 
for  wildlife  is  as  important  as  growing 
his  crops.  They  see  hedges  of  lespe- 
deza  and  bush  honeysuckle  that  pro- 
vide cover  for  many  insect-eating  birds 
and  small  mammals.  They  see  selec- 
tive forest  cuttings  that  allow  new 
browse  growth  but  protect  valuable 
den  trees.  In  short,  they  see  numerous 
practices  that  can  benefit  wildlife  on 
farms  and  woodlots. 

“Plants,  Animals  and  Man  Sharing 
the  Earth”  is  an  ecology  primer.  Food 
chains,  nutrient  cycles  and  the  interde- 
pendence of  plants  and  animals  are 
discussed  in  comic-book  style.  There’s 
even  a quiz  and  a project  page. 

Other  titles  deal  with  the  water 
cycle,  the  earth  in  space,  plants,  land 
use,  famous  conservationists  and  food 
production.  Most  could  be  used  as  sup- 
plementary reading  for  middle  grades 


or  as  a basic  text  for  lower  grade 
levels.  Each  title  also  has  a complete 
teacher’s  guide  that  offers  helpful  ad- 
vice on  presenting  the  lesson  as  well 
as  suitable  follow-up  activities. 

The  booklets  are  inexpensive  when 
bought  in  large  quantities.  Many  civic 
and  sportsmen’s  groups  have  had  their 
group  name  imprinted  on  the  rear  cover 
before  distribution  to  youth  organiza- 
tions. Such  a project  could  be  an  an- 
nual donation  to  a deserving  group  or 
could  also  be  an  effective  part  of  a new 
membership  drive.  There  are  numerous 
ways  to  use  the  booklets  and  all  are 
guaranteed  to  be  successful  because 
the  booklets  are  attractive,  interesting 
and  accurate. 

SCSA  will  send  a sample  set  of  all 
eleven  booklets  for  just  $3.  Contact 
them  by  writing  to  SCSA,  7515  North- 
east Ankeny  Road,  Ankeny,  Iowa  50021. 

Audubon  Iron-ons 

The  beauty  of  Audubon’s  bird  por- 
traits can  be  transformed  into  em- 
broidered work  using  transfer  patterns 
by  Barbara  Christopher.  Twenty-four 
transfers  with  stitch  and  color  charts 
and  helpful  directions  are  included  in 
this  new  book  from  Dover  Publications. 

If  you  embroider,  or  know  someone 
who  does,  look  for  this  novel  book  at 
your  favorite  book  dealer.  Audubon’s 
Birds  Iron-on  Transfer  Patterns,  Bar- 
bara Christopher,  Dover  Publications, 
1979. 


RGS  Sportsmen’s  Dinner 

The  third  annual  sportsmen’s  dinner 
of  the  Ruffed  Grouse  Society’s  south- 
eastern section  will  be  held  on  Wed- 
nesday, September  19,  at  the  Reading 
Motor  Inn  starting  at  6 p.m.  Tickets  are 
$25  and  are  available  from  Tom  Wil- 
liams, P.O.  Box  311,  Reading,  Pa.  19603. 


Pennsylvania  Trek — 1980 

The  Pennsylvania  Lung  Association  is  sponsoring  its  second  “trek”  on 
October  10-12.  This  year,  there  will  be  a series  of  treks,  on  the  North  Country, 
Loyalsock,  Horseshoe  and  Appalachian  Trails,  varying  in  length  from  10  to  25 
miles.  Hikers  will  ask  sponsors  to  pledge  some  amount  per  mile  with  proceeds 
going  to  the  Lung  Association.  More  details  will  be  available  later,  or  you  may 
write  to  the  Pennsylvania  Lung  Association,  Hershey  Community  Center,  Her- 
shey.  Pa.  17033. 
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The  truck  did  not  even  shudder 
when  it  hit  the  bird.  A soft  thud,  a 
puff  of  feathers,  and  a creature  lay 
broken  on  the  berm.  I stopped  and 
walked  back,  full  of  regret  at  having 
gotten  my  machine  in  nature’s  way. 

The  bird  weighed  next  to  nothing. 
It  was  olive- yellow,  with  white  marks 
on  its  dark  wings  and  a stout  seed- 
eater’s  bill.  An  aluminum  band  circled 
one  leg.  Uncla.sped,  the  band  bore  a 
num’oer  and  a message:  “Advise  Bird 
Band.  Write  Washington,  D.C., 
U.S.A.’’  At  home,  I taped  the  band  to 
a letter  telling  when  and  where  the 
bird  had  died. 

One  day,  long  after  I had  forgotten 
the  incident,  a pale  green  envelope 
came  in  the  mail.  Inside  was  a certifi- 
cate of  appreciation  for  reporting  the 
band’s  recovery.  The  certificate  said 
the  bird  was  a male  goldfinch  at  least 
two  years  old  when  banded  by  Dr. 
Antonio  Salvadori  of  the  University  of 
Guelph,  Ontario. 

Dr.  Salvadori  had  banded  the  bird 
on  January  27,  and  I’d  hit  it  nine 
months  later.  That  puzzled  me.  I had 
assumed  goldfinches  migrated,  yet 
this  one  had  stayed  one  winter  in  the 
North  and  seemed  about  to  spend  an- 
other there.  My  field  guide  explained: 
goldfinches  breed  from  Canada  to 
northern  Georgia,  and  winter  from 
southern  Canada  to  the  Gulf  Coast — 
a limited  shift  compared  to  that  of 
most  birds. 

Bird  migration  has  fascinated 
people  for  ages.  Our  long-ago  ances- 
tors thought  birds  spent  the  winter 
hibernating  underground,  or  that 
they  flew  to  the  moon.  In  the  last  few 
decades,  scientists  using  bird  banding 
and  other  techniques  have  discovered 
that  migrating  birds  steer  by  the  sun, 
the  stars,  and  even  the  earth’s  mag- 
netic field. 

We  see  birds  flocking,  moving, 
leaving,  returning.  Although  other 
animals  migrate — antelope,  eels,  sal- 
mon, monarch  butterflies,  bats — 
none  do  it  on  the  grand  scale  of  birds. 

Why  do  birds  migrate?  Basically  to 
find  food  and  to  escape  cold.  But  birds 


fly  much  farther  than  necessary  to 
assure  these  needs.  Their  migration 
patterns  probably  developed  over  eons 
and  many  world  climate  changes.  No 
one  knows  what  triggered  the  move- 
ments in  the  first  place,  or  where  they 
actually  started.  Did  “our”  birds — 
vireos,  pewees,  swallows,  buntings, 
and  the  rest — evolve  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  and  begin  flying  south? 
Or  are  they  southern  species  that 
moved  north  to  exploit  new  feeding 
and  breeding  territories? 

Whatever  the  answers  to  these 
questions  (and  we  may  never  learn 
them),  one  fact  remains:  birds  make 
astonishing  travels  calling  on  stamina 
and  sen.ses  that  make  ours  look  rudi- 
mentary by  comparison. 

The  blackpoll  warbler,  smaller 
than  a sparrow,  nests  in  stunted 
mountain  pines  from  Canada  to  New 
York.  Each  fall,  blackpolls  move  to 
the  Atlantic  Coast.  Some  continue 
south  along  the  coast  and  hop  a string 
of  Caribbean  islands  to  South  Amer- 
ica, but  most  take  off  from  New  Eng- 
land and  wing  nonstop  to  the  Lesser 
Antilles  or  Venezuela,  making  the 
over-water  odyssey  of  2,300  miles  in 
about  86  hours  and  at  a maximum 
altitude  of  21,000  feet. 

Many  larger  birds  go  even  farther. 
The  peregrine  falcon,  named  for  its 
wanderings,  or  peregrinations,  may 
fly  (although  not  in  one  fell  swoop) 
from  Alaska’s  north  slope  to  the  Ar- 
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gentine  pampas  and  into  Patagonia. 
Many  shorebirds — sandpipers,  knots, 
plovers,  godwits — go  almost  as  far. 
The  life  of  the  Arctic  tern  is  one  long 
migration  punctuated  by  short  stops 
for  breeding  and  wintering.  In  sum- 
mer it  nests  near  the  North  Pole  and 
then  hurries  off  for  Anarctica,  there  to 
winter  on  the  South  Polar  ice  pack. 
The  following  spring  it  returns  to  the 
Arctic,  completing  a 25,000-mile 
round  trip. 

At  first  glance,  long  journeys  might 
seem  to  work  against  a species. 
Migrants  expose  themselves  to  snow- 
storms, ocean  squalls,  fog,  tall  build- 
ings, hunters,  predators.  But  after  the 
flocks  are  winnowed,  the  survivors 
are  the  superior  individuals.  Other 
things  being  equal,  a successful  mi- 
grator will  be  tougher  than  a similar, 
sedentary  bird. 

Tragic  Ends 

Occasionally,  flights  end  in  tragedy. 
Birds  wash  up  on  shores  like  so  much 
feathered  kelp,  night  migrants  are 
found  in  heaps  at  the  bases  of  tele- 
vision towers,  and  stranded  flocks  are 
set  upon  and  slaughtered  by  local  in- 
habitants. 

A friend  tells  of  a May  snowstorm 
that  trapped  warblers  moving  into 
northern  Pennsylvania  in  1966.  Six 
inches  of  snow  and  sub-freezing  tem- 
peratures swept  the  land  of  insects. 
With  no  food  to  fuel  their  racing  me- 
tabolisms, many  birds  starved.  Others 
sought  warmth  on  the  only  clear  place 
they  could  find,  U.S.  Route  6,  where 
they  died  by  the  thousands. 

Some  birds  migrate  short  distances, 
others  not  at  all.  Cardinals  and  gold- 
finches, seedeaters  not  needing  abun- 
dant insects,  can  afford  to  dawdle. 
Woodpeckers  find  their  tree- bound 
prey  whether  an  inch  of  snow  covers 
the  ground,  or  five  feet.  Migration  oc- 
curs in  great  variety  and  complexity, 
and  migratory  skills  are  both  heredi- 
tary and  learned.  Not  a static  be- 
havior, migration  seems  to  be  arising 
in  some  species  and  dying  out  in 
others. 


Most  birds  breed  in  the  same  area 
year  after  year.  Many  even  use  the 
same  nest.  As  I write  this  in  late  April, 
our  barn  swallows  have  just  returned. 
They  sit  on  the  wires  flexing  scimitar 
wings  and  Fu  Manchu  tails.  Their 
glistening  blue  plumage  seems  appro- 


priate to  the  insect-teeming  cloud 
forests  of  southern  Middle  America 
and  South  America  where  they  win- 
ter. I look  at  them  with  no  little  jeal- 
ousy, having  hardly  left  the  county  all 
winter. 

How  do  swallows  set  a course  from 
Brazil,  say,  to  a red-roofed  farmhouse 
in  a green  valley  in  central  Pennsyl- 
vania? There  are  no  easy  answers. 
According  to  Joel  C.  Welty  in  The 
Life  of  Birds,  “.  . . the  knottiest  prob- 
lem in  all  ornithology  concerns  how  a 
bird  finds  its  way  home.” 

Swallows  travel  by  day,  feeding  on 
airborne  insects.  Likely  they  use  their 
vision  to  pick  out  familiar  landmarks 
like  shorelines,  islands,  mountain 
chains,  and  river  valleys.  Writes 
Welty,  “Still  finer  distinctions  may  be 
perceived  by  a bird  whose  eyes,  sup- 
plied with  colored  oil  droplets  in 
many  species,  may  discern  otherwise 
invisible  features  of  the  landscape,  as 
aerial  cameras  using  special  filters  can 
detect  features  invisible  to  ordinary 
cameras.” 

Swallows  and  other  birds  also  may 
listen  to  infrasound,  ultralow-fre- 
quency  noise  carrying  great  distances 
through  the  atmosphere.  Keeping  the 
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dull  boom  of  Atlantic  surf  on  its  right 
and  a Great  Plains  wind  on  its  left,  a 
migrant  could  speed  north  unerringly. 

Unlike  swallows,  most  small  birds 
travel  at  night  to  avoid  hawks  and  fal- 
cons and  to  take  advantage  of  stable 
air.  Flocks  keep  together  by  continu- 
ally chirping,  sometimes  heard  by 
human  listeners  on  the  ground.  Even 
on  moonless  nights,  migrants  can  see 
landforms,  and  the  glow  from  city 
lights  may  provide  direction.  Many 
night  fliers  use  the  stars  to  find  their 
way,  although  exactly  how  and  to 
what  extent  scientists  have  not  yet 
determined. 

The  Sun 

The  most  important  aid  to  naviga- 
tion— in  fact,  the  stimulus  keeping  the 
whole  migration  process  in  motion — 
is  the  sun.  As  days  shorten  in  autumn 
or  lengthen  in  spring,  the  amount  of 
light  causes  birds’  glands  to  release 
hormones.  The  hormones,  combined 
with  environment  factors  such  as  tem- 
perature, rainfall,  food  abundance, 
and  social  interaction,  give  rise  to 
restlessness  and  finally  departure. 
Once  underway,  migrants  orient 
themselves  using  the  sun’s  position. 
Birds  have  an  internal  clock  that  com- 
pensates for  the  sun’s  apparent  move- 
ment across  the  sky,  letting  them  set  a 
true  course  at  dawn,  noon,  or  sunset. 


But  even  a sun-reading  bird  can’t 
borne  to  a spot  unless  it  knows  where 
it  is  in  relation  to  that  spot.  Some 
ornithologists  believe  birds  sense  exact 
locations  by  comparing  the  earth’s 
magnetic  field  with  the  pull  of  grav- 
ity. Others  say  ultraviolet  or  polarized 
light  plays  a role.  No  one  knows  for 
sure. 

In  the  last  25  to  30  years,  science 
has  zeroed  in  on  homing  and  migra- 
tion. Ornithologists  track  migrants 
with  radar  and  radio  waves,  subject 
caged  individuals  to  fake  star  patterns 
and  artificial  day-night  cycles,  and 
outfit  birds  with  leg  bands,  head  mag- 
nets, and  frosted  contact  lenses.  And 
while  discoveries  mount,  new  ques- 
tions pile  up  even  faster. 

Metabolic  studies  verify  the  amaz- 
ing efficiency  of  avian  flight.  Before 
migration,  a bird  builds  fat  under  its 
skin  to  burn  en  route.  Many  birds  lose 
a third  of  their  body  weight  crossing 
deserts  and  oceans  where  they  cannot 
feed. 

A ruby-throated  hummingbird 
weighing  4.5  grams — 2 grams  are  fat 
— can  fly  500  miles  across  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  wings  pumping  50  times  a 
second  for  almost  25  hours.  Then 
there’s  the  Hudsonian  godwit,  a wad- 
ing bird  related  to  the  sandpipers.  In 
late  July,  the  adults  filter  down  the 
west  shores  of  Hudson  and  James  bays 
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in  northern  Canada  and  vanish  until 
they  arrive  in  southern  Chile  and 
Argentina.  A month  later,  juveniles 
do  the  same  thing.  (Although  it  is 
the  young  birds’  first  migration,  they 
seem  to  know  where  to  go.)  Both 
groups  apparently  fly  nonstop. 

Hawks  and  eagles  take  it  easier.  In 
autumn  they  follow  the  northeast- 
southwest  ridges  of  the  Appalachians 
hopping  thermals — bubbles  of  heated 
air  that  rise  off  the  mountain  slopes. 
When  a raptor  rides  a thermal  high 
enough,  it  leaves  the  updraft  and 
soars  down  the  ridge.  When  it  gets 
down  near  the  treetops,  it  finds  an- 
other thermal  and  repeats  the  proce- 
dure. 

Pennsylvania  boasts  a world- 
famous  hawk  highway:  Kittatinny 
Ridge,  part  of  a prominence  running 
from  New  York  to  Alabama.  One  spot 
on  the  ridge.  Hawk  Mountain,  was 
once  a favorite  gunning  spot.  Now  it  is 
a sanctuary  where  birdwatchers  by 
the  hundreds  view  raptors  by  the 
thousands. 

I went  to  the  ridge  last  fall.  It  was 
not  a classic  migrating  day;  the  air 
was  warm  and  hazy,  without  a stiff 
north  wind  to  push  the  raptors  along. 
Still,  dozens  of  buteos  coasted  by  on 
broad  airfoils,  and  accipiters  pumped 
past  on  narrower  wings.  Another 


watcher  had  seen  a pair  of  ospreys 
that  morning,  and  a peregrine  falcon 
had  gone  through  the  day  before.  I 
wished  I’d  seen  that  one. 

I sat  on  the  sandstone  outcrop  and 
thought  about  what  the  birds  would 
see.  Ridges  like  rumpled  carpet,  twist- 
ing, glinting  rivers,  gray  cities,  check- 
erboard fields.  Ahead,  the  blue  gulf. 
On  another  continent,  white  beaches 
and  lush  forests  and  rough,  sere 
plains. 

The  flight  slowed  at  midday,  and  I 
got  ready  to  leave.  Before  casing  my 
binoculars,  I took  a look  down  the 
ridge.  A migrant  was  closing  on  wide, 
straight  wings.  I guessed  what  it  was 
but  dared  not  say.  Someone  else  called 
out  ‘‘Eagle!" 

The  bird  went  by  50  yards  out  and 
level  with  the  ridgetop.  Its  white  head 
swiveled  toward  the  murmuring 
crowd.  Its  wings  never  moved.  It 
tracked  over  the  valley  like  a great 
ship  locked  on  course,  grew  smaller  in 
the  distance,  and  was  gone. 

I suppose  I should  have  felt  awed, 
or  fortunate — it  was  the  first  bald 
eagle  I have  seen  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains — but  my  emotions  ran 
closer  to  envy.  The  eagle,  free,  was 
living  a life  I only  dare  imagine. 
Landlocked  and  full  of  expectations,  I 
saw  how  different  we  were. 


Books  in  Brief . . . 


(Order  from  publisher,  not  Game  Commission) 

The  Audubon  Society  Field  Guide  to  North  American  Birds  (Eastern  Region), 

fifth  printing,  by  John  Bull  and  John  Farrand,  Jr.,  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  N.Y.C.,  778  pp., 
plastic  cover,  $9.95.  It’s  unusual  to  review  another  printing  of  a previously  re- 
viewed book  (January,  1978)  but  somewhere  between  the  first  and  fifth  printings  a 
significant  improvement  was  made.  Range  maps  are  now  included,  which  makes 
the  book  easier  to  use.  Also,  some  color  plates  which  had  been  switched  during 
printing  have  been  straightened  out.  Price  has  gone  up,  but  what  hasn’t?  This  is 
probably  the  best  field  guide  for  beginning  birders  and  for  those  who  still  identify 
birds  first  by  size,  shape  and  color  rather  than  by  probable  taxonomic  classifica- 
tion. 

Deerhide  Sewing  Reprints,  by  Barbara  Metzger  Anderson,  733  Holmes  St., 
State  College,  Pa.  16801,  30  pp.,  $5.  Four  articles  giving  detailed  information  on 
sewing  deerhide  and  using  tanned  hides  or  tailored  and  mountainman  garb. 
Reprinted  from  GAME  NEWS  and  Muzzle  Blasts. 
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ROBERT  DUPONT  FAMILY  watches  Smokey  Wagner  demonstrate  arrow-sharpening  tech- 
nique in  his  Oil  City  archery  shop. 


A bowhunting  best . . . 


A FAMILY 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  from  the  Author 


TO  Wade  “Smokey”  Wagner  goes 
eredit  for  uncovering  the  amazing 
bowhunting  story  which  is  the  subject 
of  this  month’s  column.  He  smoked 
out  the  material  from  the  Robert  C. 
Dupont  family  which  shops  at  his 
Wagner’s  Archery  in  Oil  City.  The 
Duponts  are  from  Titusville,  15  miles 
from  Smokey’s  shop,  the  oldest  Bear 
dealership  in  the  state. 

Bob  Dupont  is  a father  and  a hus- 
band who  believes  in  sharing.  A bow 
hunter  himself,  he  brought  his  entire 


family  into  the  sport — his  wife  Sally, 
daughter  Bobbie  Jo,  and  son  Edward. 
And,  in  the  1979  bowhunting  deer 
season,  each  of  them  bagged  a buck 
deer! 

This  wasn’t  one  of  these  pure  coin- 
cidences where  things  just  fell  into 
place  because  the  gods  got  together 
and  decided  it.  The  Duponts  take 
their  hunting  seriously  and  prepare 
for  it.  Even  though  Bobbie  Jo,  age 
15,  was  hunting  for  her  fourth  deer, 
having  taken  three  does  previously 
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with  the  rifle,  her  time  was  confined 
to  Saturdays  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season  because  of  her  membership  on 
the  high  school  basketball  team. 
Eddie,  only  13  at  the  time,  had  taken 
his  first  doe  with  the  bow  at  the  age  of 
12.  Bob  and  Sally  Dupont  had  hunted 
together  for  years.  Although  she  had 
taken  her  first  deer  with  the  bow  in 
1978,  she  has  collected  a half  dozen  or 
so  deer  with  the  rifle.  Sally  stands  but 
five-two,  but  she  handles  a 53-pound 
bow. 

Before  the  1979  season,  all  had 
spent  many  evenings  attending  a 
teaching  program  for  young  bow 
hunters.  Despite  a solid  background 
in  both  hunting  and  bow  shooting, 
the  Duponts  all  felt  they  would  profit 
from  this  program  which  had  been  set 
up  by  Bob  in  cooperation  with  the 
Colonel  Drake  archers  of  Titusville. 

They  also  were  well  prepared  from 
the  standpoint  of  tackle.  Although 
each  shoots  the  Black  Diamond 
broadhead,  only  Bob  uses  the  large 
Delta  head.  His  wife  and  youngsters 
all  shoot  the  smaller  Eskimo.  But,  all 
heads  were  honed  to  razor  sharpness 
for  the  opener  of  the  1979  bowhunt- 
ing season. 

Sally  was  first  to  score.  Although 
she  had  taken  a button  buck  the  pre- 
vious year,  she  was  determined  to 
hold  out  for  an  antlered  buck  this 
time.  But  because  she  was  not  seeing 
deer  from  a stand  Bob  had  put  up  for 
her  prior  to  opening  day,  she  decided 
to  accompany  him  on  a scouting  trip. 

It  was  only  the  third  day  of  archery 
season  and  the  weather  was  very 
warm.  They  had  dressed  light  so  they 
could  cover  a lot  of  ground  in  a hurry. 
Locating  deer  had  become  difficult 
because  of  an  abundance  of  food 
everywhere  in  the  woods.  They  cov- 
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ered  a creek  bottom  where  they  had 
previously  seen  a lot  of  deer,  and  it 
was  evident  that  the  herd  was  still 
there.  After  locating  a trail  that  the 
deer  were  using  while  going  from  an 
old  orchard  to  a meadow,  Sally 
climbed  into  a tree  and  took  a stand 
on  a large  limb  about  12  feet  off  the 
ground.  Bob  continued  on  about  100 
yards  and  climbed  another  tree  over- 
looking a trail  going  to  the  same 
meadow. 

Munching  Apples 

Shortly  before  quitting  time  Sally 
heard  a deer  munching  apples.  The 
sound  came  from  behind  a small 
patch  of  brush  about  40  yards  away. 
After  she  had  listened  for  several  min- 
utes, the  deer  finally  started  to  walk 
out  the  trail  she  was  watching.  A large 
doe  was  first  to  appear,  followed  by  a 
nice  4-point  buck.  As  the  deer  passed 
through  an  opening,  she  drew  her 
bow,  a Bear  Alaskan  of  53  pounds, 
and  waited  for  the  buck  to  stop.  He 
walked  out  and  stopped  quartering 
away  as  he  watched  the  doe  feed  at 
the  edge  of  the  meadow.  Sally  settled 
the  sight  pin  just  behind  the  ribs  on 
the  left  side. 

And,  released! 

Sally  was  certain  she  had  missed, 
but  Bob  was  sure  he  heard  her  arrow 
hit  the  deer.  He  waited  anxiously  in 
his  stand  for  a few  minutes  and  then 
climbed  down  and  walked  over  to 
Sally.  She  was  quite  upset  to  think  she 
had  missed  the  first  antlered  deer  she 
had  ever  shot  at  with  a bow. 

They  could  not  locate  her  arrow. 
Following  the  trail  of  the  deer  for  a 
short  distance,  they  came  upon  her 
arrow,  bent  and  covered  with  blood. 
Continuing  on  the  trail  some  150 
yards,  they  found  the  buck,  dead,  in  a 
small  patch  of  goldenrod. 

Sally  had  made  a nearly  perfect 
30-yard  shot,  hitting  the  deer  only  a 
fraction  low  from  where  she  aimed. 
The  arrow  had  gone  through  the  chest 
cavity  into  the  lungs.  Despite  her 
previous  successes,  Sally  was  both 
thrilled  and  excited. 
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Next  in  line  to  score  were  both  Bob 
and  son  Eddie  on  a most  unusual 
double.  Eddie  had  taken  a small  doe 
in  1978,  but  now  he,  too,  was  holding 
out  for  antlers. 

Again  the  father  and  son  team 
started  out  on  a scouting  trip.  They 
ran  into  a tremendous  amount  of  deer 
sign  under  some  red  oak  trees  where 
acorns  were  bouncing  on  the  dry 
leaves  like  popcorn  popping.  Deer 
were  rooting  among  the  fallen  leaves 
and  picking  up  the  acorns  as  they 
walked.  But,  let  Bob  tell  it. 

Seat  of  Nylon 

“We  climbed  into  a large  maple 
tree,  downwind,  and  some  30  feet  off 
the  ground.  I made  a small  seat  for 
Eddie  out  of  nylon  rope  so  he  could  be 
comfortable.  We  pulled  our  bows  up 
by  another  rope.  I hung  my  bow  on  a 
limb  above  me  and  made  myself  as 
comfortable  as  possible  stretched  on 
two  limbs. 

“We  didn’t  have  long . to  wait. 
About  five  minutes  after  we  had  set- 
tled down,  I glanced  behind  me  and 
saw  a small  buck  walking  straight 
toward  our  tree.  He  was  about  20 
yards  away.  I tapped  Eddie’s  arm  and 
pointed.  He  in  turn  pointed  at  a sec- 
ond buck  that  I hadn’t  seen!  This  one 
was  directly  under  us  and  only  a few 
yards  from  the  base  of  the  tree. 

“The  two  bucks  walked  past  us  and 
over  to  the  oak  trees  and  started  feed- 
ing. By  now  Eddie  had  stood  up  with 
his  bow  in  hand.  The  bucks  fed 
around  through  some  brush  under  the 
trees,  and  he  could  not  shoot  until 
they  were  in  the  clear.  Finally  one  of 
the  bucks,  a 6- point,  fed  into  an  open- 
ing and  stopped. 

“By  now  my  son  was  nearly  wild 
with  excitement.  I had  put  a safety 
rope  around  his  w'aist  when  we  settled 
in  the  tree.  I believe  now  he  would 
have  fallen  out  had  I not  held  on  to  it. 

“Eddie  tried  to  draw  his  bow  but 
couldn’t!  The  Jennings  Master  Hunter 
was  set  at  41  pounds  and  he  had  shot 
it  every  day  for  two  months  prior  to 
season.  But  in  his  awkward  position. 


he  simply  couldn’t  break  it  over. 
Again  he  tried  and  this  time  the  cables 
of  the  compound  rolled  the  wheels 
over  the  maximum  pressure.  Eddie 
put  the  pin  high  on  the  back  and 
behind  the  ribs,  as  the  deer  was  only  a 
dozen  yards  away,  and  released. 

“The  aluminum  shaft  struck  where 
he  had  held;  the  deer  sped  away. 

“I  had  to  help  Eddie  sit  back  down 
as  he  was  now  so  excited  his  knees 
wouldn’t  hold  him.  We  talked  quietly 
about  what  had  happened  to  the  sec- 
ond deer.  Neither  of  us  had  seen  it 
leave  the  area,  but  we  were  sure  it 
had.  Eddie  assured  me  over  and  over 
that  he  had  seen  a large  red  stain  ap- 
pear exactly  where  his  arrow  struck 
and  he  was  certain  the  deer  was  down 
nearby.  We  were  about  ready  to 
climb  out  of  the  tree  when  Eddie 
pointed  in  the  direction  his  deer  had 
gone. 

“The  second  buck  was  coming 
back!” 

The  deer  seemed  unconcerned  and 
started  to  feed  about  20  yards  away 
Both  looked  the  buck  over  carefully  to 
be  sure  it  was  not  the  same  one  Eddie 
had  hit  not  five  minutes  before.  After 
deciding  that  this  was  indeed  the  sec- 
ond buck.  Bob  reached  up  for  his,bow 
and  removed  an  arrow  from  the 
quiver.  As  he  brought  the  bow  be- 
tween the  tree  and  himself  to  get  it  on 
the  other  side  of  the  tree,  he  realized 
that  he  had  not  placed  his  hand 
through  his  wrist  sling.  Bob  shoots 
with  an  open  hand  and  depends  on 
this  sling  to  catch  the  bow  upon 
release.  He  thought  surely  he  could 
hold  onto  the  grip  for  that  one  shot. 
But  he  had  to  lean  out  to  clear  all  the 
limbs  and  could  barely  roll  the  77- 
pound  compound  over  to  full  draw. 
After  settling  the  sight  pin  behind  the 
shoulder.  Bob  released.  The  shaft 
struck  the  deer  just  under  the  back- 
bone, ranging  forward  through  the 
lungs  and  out  through  the  shoulder. 

Bob’s  bow  left  the  same  time  as  the 
arrow!  And  it  hit  the  ground  with  a 
sickening  rattle.  He  had  indeed  for- 
gotten to  close  his  hand  on  the  grip. 
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BOBBIE  JO  DUPONT  with  her  button  buck 
— her  fourth  bow  deer  in  as  many  years  of 
hunting,  taken  at  age  15. 


BOB  DUPONT’S  5-pointer  was  bagged 
only  minutes  after  his  son  got  his 
from  the  same  place  of  concealment. 


THIS  6-point  was  Eddie  Dupont’s  first 
antlered  deer  — his  second  whitetail. 
A fine  trophy  for  a 13-year-old  archer. 


SALLY  DUPONT  was  first  in  the  family  to 
score  in  1979  archery  season.  This  nice 
4-pointer  was  her  contribution  to  the  Du- 
ponts’ exceptional  year. 


But  the  deer  was  dead  nearly  before 
the  bow  struck  the  ground.  It  ran  only 
60  yards  before  going  down. 

Bob  watched  him  for  a few  minutes 
with  the  binocular.  Believing  the 
buck  was  down  for  good,  father  and 
son  lowered  their  equipment  with 
nylon  ropes.  Then  they  climbed  down 
to  examine  the  bow  and  take  up  the 
trail  of  Eddie’s  deer.  Luckily  the  bow 
was  not  badly  damaged,  and  they 
immediately  took  up  the  blood  trail. 

The  Same  Trail 

The  two  deer  had  run  the  same  trail 
away  from  the  area.  They  came  first 
upon  Bob’s  deer,  a 5-point,  and  the 
blood  sign  continued  on. 

Since  Eddie’s  deer  was  not  leaving  a 
heavy  blood  trail,  they  decided  to 
field-dress  Bob’s  and  give  Eddie’s 
more  time.  They  need  not  have  wor- 
ried, however,  for  Eddie  had  made  a 
good  shot.  The  arrow  had  coursed 
downward  through  the  liver  with 
fatal  results. 

It  was  a great  moment  for  father 
and  son  with  a team  double  on  deer. 

Bobbie  Jo  was  now  the  only  family 
member  without  a 1979  deer,  and  this 
was  her  first  year  to  try  with  the  bow. 

But,  let  Bob  tell  her  story.  “Bobbie 
Jo  did  manage  to  miss  a small  buck  at 
some  21  yards  on  one  of  her  earlier 
outings.  We  kid  her  about  being  a 
meat  hunter.  She’ll  take  anything  that 
comes  along  if  it’s  legal. 

“It  wasn’t  until  the  last  week  of  the 
season  that  her  next  opportunity 
came.  We  had  taken  a stand  overlook- 
ing an  apple  tree  that  the  deer  had 
been  feeding  on.  She  was  standing  on 
a small  portable  platform  and  I was 
sitting  on  two  limbs  directly  behind 
her.  We  had  arrived  at  our  stands 
quite  early  and  I told  Bobbie  that  she 
might  as  well  relax  as  I didn’t  think 
we  would  see  any  deer  for  at  least  an 
hour.  The  deer  didn’t  seem  to  know 
this. 

“Almost  at  once  we  saw  a deer  on  a 
slope  directly  across  from  us  some  80 
yards  away.  It  was  feeding  on  acorns 
and  moved  in  and  out  of  sight  at  least 


30  times  in  the  next  hour.  But  it  was 
getting  closer  to  us  all  the  time.  After 
a while  I realized  the  small  branches 
around  us  were  quivering.  Inasmuch 
as  it  was  a very  calm  evening,  I 
couldn’t  quite  figure  this  out  at  first. 
Then  I realized  Bobbie  Jo  was  so  ex- 
cited watching  the  deer  that  she  was 
shaking  the  whole  top  of  our  tree. 

“The  deer  started  walking  up  a trail 
that  passed  her  stand  on  the  right. 
Since  she  is  left-handed,  this  made  an 
ideal  setup.  The  deer  disappeared 
behind  a hemlock  tree  and  reap- 
peared a few  steps  away.  It  stopped 
and  looked  right  up  at  Bobbie  Jo.  She 
had  drawn  her  Jennings  Arrowstar 
while  the  deer  was  behind  the  tree, 
and  when  she  had  aligned  the  sight 
properly,  she  let  fly. 

“The  arrow  hit  low  in  the  botton 
buck’s  neck,  cutting  the  jugular  vein. 
He  turned  and  ran  some  200  yards 
before  dropping.  This  deer  kept  her 
perfect  record  intact — four  deer  in 
four  years  of  hunting.  Quite  a feat  for 
a young  lady  only  15  years  old.” 

The  Dupont  family  spends  a great 
deal  of  time  staying  in  shape  for  bow 
hunting.  They  all  shoot  year  round,  in 
both  target  and  bow  hunting  competi- 
tion. In  addition,  they  average  one- 
half  hour  practice  with  hunting 
equipment  every  day  for  60  days  prior 
to  archery  season. 

Bob  says  they  firmly  believe  in 
razor  sharp  broadheads  and  shooting 
bows  as  heavy  as  they  can  handle. 
Eddie  and  Bobbie  both  were  shooting 
their  bows  at  about  43  pounds.  But 
they  plan  on  heavier  weights  for  a 
month-long  elk  hunting  trip  to  Mon- 
tana this  fall.  They  feel  that  heavy 
draw  weights  are  a must  when  shoot- 
ing from  a tree  stand  to  get  that  arrow 
through  and  out  the  bottom  to  pro- 
vide a blood  trail  to  follow. 

That  is  their  story — a most  remark- 
able one.  The  reader  can  learn  much 
on  and  between  the  lines  about  how  to 
take  a deer  with  the  bow.  It  takes 
much  more  than  just  desire.  But  here 
is  proof  that  this  is  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity sport! 
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VAUGHAN  HEPLER  touches  off  a shot  with  the  lejthand  version  of  Wilderness  Firearms’ 
hunting  model  flintlock.  This  model  is  available  with  either  set  or  single  trigger. 


Some  Thoughts  on  the  Flintlock 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


6 6 TF  FD  had  a real  rifle,  Fd  of  had 
X a deer,”  the  disgusted  hunter 
told  me  as  he  fired  an  emptying  shot 
into  a steep  dirt  bank  some  30  yards 
away.  “I  don’t  know  how  any  hunter 
in  his  right  mind  would  want  to  carry 
a flintlock.  Two  chances  I had,  easy 
shots  not  40  yards  away,  and  I never 
touched  a hair.” 

“Was  the  rifle  to  blame,”  I asked. 
Without  answering,  he  put  the  rifle 
in  his  car  trunk  and  continued,  “The 
first  doe  was  standing  when  I saw  her, 
never  moving  a muscle.  But  when  I 
cocked  the  hammer,  I saw  her  tail 
twitch,  and  she  started  to  move  into 
the  brush  when  she  heard  the  click  of 
the  rear  trigger.  I got  all  mixed  up 
with  that  set-trigger  business  and 
missed  her  by  a full  five  feet.” 

“You  can’t  blame  the  rifle  for  that, 
although  I think  a single  trigger 


would  be  more  advisable  for  most 
guys  on  hunting  rifle,”  I said. 

He  was  oblivious  to  my  comments 
and  threw  his  hat  on  top  of  the  rifle, 
muttering.  “The  second  deer  was 
walking  toward  me,  and  I managed  to 
get  the  hammer  cocked  and  the  trig- 
ger set  before  she  got  close  enough  to 
hear.  She  stopped  directly  behind  a 
big  hemlock,  and  I aimed  at  the  tree 
waiting  for  her  to  step  out  in  the  open. 
Know  what?  I accidentally  touched 
the  front  trigger  and  buried  a maxi- 
ball smack  in  the  hemlock.  You  can 
bet  that’s  my  last  hunt  with  one  of 
these  cantankerous  critters.  All  they’re 
good  for  is  to  smoke  up  the  area.” 

I finally  got  the  fellow  to  listen,  and 
explained  the  flintlock  wasn’t  all  that 
bad.  In  fact,  up  to  100  yards,  it’s  as 
deadly  as  the  average  centerfire  cart- 
ridge. It  just  takes  time  to  learn  how 
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to  use  one.  When  I asked  how  long  he 
had  been  firing  the  flint  outfit,  his 
face  colored  slightly  and  he  admitted 
he  had  bought  the  rifle  just  two  days 
before  and  had  fired  it  only  three 
times  prior  to  his  hunt.  I had  him 
laughing  when  I told  him  he  didn’t 
have  to  be  ashamed  of  his  shooting;  he 
had  hit  both  the  hemlock  and  the 
bank.  He  did  agree  he  didn’t  know 
how  to  properly  use  his  muzzleloader 
but  said  he  would  be  prepared  for  the 
next  season. 

With  the  recent  mad  rush  to  the 
gun  that  ignites  by  flint  striking 
metal,  an  awful  lot  of  unskilled 
shooters  are  roaming  the  woods  with  a 
rifle  they  know  little  about.  The 
desire  to  go  “primitive”  may  have  nos- 
talgic overtones,  but  the  flint  and  friz- 
zen  rifle  is  somewhat  eccentric  and 
must  be  fully  understood  to  use  with 
any  degree  of  competence.  Once 
mastered,  this  old  style  rifle  can  turn 
in  spectacular  results,  especially  in  the 
accuracy  column.  However,  it  requires 
more  than  getting  a flintlock  today 
and  heading  for  the  deer  woods  to- 
morrow. 

Perhaps  the  most  attractive  route  to 


FLINT  SHOULD  strike  high  on  frizzen  to  pro- 
vide long  scraping  time  and  thus  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  sparks  for  positive  ignition 
and  dependable  firing. 


take  with  the  black  powder  burner  is 
the  build-it-yourself-kit.  Here,  the 
individual  in  a sense  builds  his  own 
rifle.  It  puts  a personal  touch  in  this 
romance  with  the  flint  gun.  However, 
putting  a kit  together,  simple  as  it 
might  seem,  is  not  for  the  unqualified. 
Nor  is  it  a three-hour  affair.  The  time 
required  varies,  but  to  turn  out  a rifle 
that  shows  some  degree  of  craftsman- 
ship will  use  up  the  biggest  part  of  60 
hours. 

Over  50  Hours 

My  good  friend  Bill  Nichols  of  De 
Young  worked  over  50  hours  on  a 
Thompson/Center  Hawken  kit,  and 
the  end  result  was  a fine  looking  rifle. 
Even  though  the  stock  comes  with 
most  of  the  inletting  done  for  the  bar- 
rel, lock,  and  trigger  assembly,  there 
is  still  plenty  of  painstaking  work  in 
finally  fitting  everything  into  the 
wood.  A variety  of  wood  chisels  will 
be  needed,  and  some  wood-working 
knowledge  is  needed  to  make  clean 
sweeping  lines.  The  belief  that  every- 
thing fits  as  it  comes  straight  from  the 
box  is  false.  Just  sanding  down  the 
wood  requires  a lot  more  than  merely 
a dozen  or  so  sheets  of  sandpaper. 

An  old  flintlock  looks  so  simple  it 
fools  most  shooters.  There’s  a mis- 
taken belief  this  kind  of  rifle  is  just  a 
hole  bored  into  an  octagon  bar  of  steel 
that  will  withstand  any  amount  of 
powder  dumped  into  its  innards.  I ad- 
mit the  black  powder  rifle  is  not 
nearly  as  complex  as  a modern  outfit, 
but  it’s  not  a hit  or  miss  affair  either, 
(except  when  you  touch  the  trigger,  of 
course).  That’s  the  basic  problem  with 
the  attitude  of  many  new  converts  to 
the  flintlock.  To  them,  it’s  somewhat 
of  a plaything,  a relic  from  the  past. 
Little  do  they  know  the  flintlock  has 
withstood  500  years  of  time,  and  has 
made  an  indelible  impression  on  the 
history  of  the  world.  It’s  a deadly 
accurate  rifle  that  will  perform  with 
amazing  success  in  the  hands  of  a 
skilled  shooter. 

The  old  myth  that  a flintlock  can’t 
be  overloaded  is  as  false  as  a $3  bill. 
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I’ve  been  told  that  old-time  shooters 
would  fire  over  a white  sheet  or  snow, 
increasing  the  powder  charge  until 
unburned  powder  was  blown  out  the 
barrel.  This  was  supposed  to  be  the 
way  to  find  the  maximum  amount  of 
powder  that  would  burn  completely. 
I have  no  idea  how  many  grains  of 
black  powder  would  have  to  be  used 
before  this  happened,  but  from  pres- 
sure testing  done  with  centerfire  cart- 
ridges, I would  want  my  will  com- 
pleted and  a farewell  kiss  from  Helen 
before  I started  with  that  method. 
Modern  pressure  tests  have  proven 
there  is  no  leveling  off  of  pressure  in 
the  muzzleloader.  The  more  powder, 
the  more  pressure.  I think  that  is 
worth  remembering! 

The  danger  of  blowing  up  the  bar- 
rel might  be  remote,  but  a flintlock 
has  a hole  going  from  the  priming  pan 
through  the  touch- hole  bushing  to  the 
powder  chamber.  Since  pressure  is  ex- 
erted in  all  directions,  extremely  high 
pressures  are  going  to  feed  back 
through  the  touch-hole.  A certain 
amount  does  anyway,  but  not  enough 
to  endanger  the  shooter.  A loose- 
fitting  breech  plug  that  has  not  been 
torqued  to  at  least  40  foot  pounds  can 
provide  a perfect  escape  route  for 
excessive  pressure.  I might  be  a bit  on 
the  cowardly  side,  but  I don’t  like  to 
go  beyond  90  grains  of  FFFg  in  the  50 
caliber.  With  the  180-grain  ball,  that 
runs  the  velocity  figure  close  to  1,800 
fps.  Adding  another  30  grains  only 
ups  the  velocity  to  2,000  fps,  but  pres- 
sure jumps  1,000  psi. 

Pressure  in  the  flintlock  is  not  nearly 
as  high  as  in  a centerfire  rifle.  For  in- 
stance, some  22-250  or  30-06  loads 
create  pressures  beyond  55,000  psi, 
but  chamber  pressure  in  the  black 
powder  gun  should  not  exceed  10,000 


psi  and  the  old-style  rifle  seems  just  as 
effective  to  me  when  pressure  is  kept 
around  the  7,000  psi  mark.  For  some 
reason,  I keep  remembering  that  tiny 
hole  right  in  front  of  my  face. 

The  transition  from  the  centerfire 
to  the  muzzle-fed  rifle  is  not  a one-day 
encounter.  There  are  many  things  to 
learn.  It’s  a safe  bet  that  not  many 
new  muzzleloading  fans  know  they 
should  check  the  fit  of  the  priming 
pan  against  the  barret.  There  should 
be  no  gap;  it  must  be  a flush  fit.  Still, 
on  many  inexpensive  rifles,  there  are 
gaps  as  wide  as  .050  inch.  This  per- 
mits some  very  fine  FFFFg  priming 
powder  to  dribble  into  the  lock  assem- 
bly, and  sooner  or  later  the  chances 
are  good  that’s  going  to  be  ignited  and 
something  is  bound  to  happen. 

I’ve  seen  paintings  showing  pioneer 
hunters  loading  directly  from  the 
powder  horn.  The  artist  apparently 
never  researched  his  subject.  All  load- 
ing should  be  done  from  a charge 
measure,  and  the  shooter’s  face  should 
be  well  back  from  the  muzzle.  Pour- 
ing from  a can  or  horn  is  dangerous, 
especially  if  there  is  a bit  of  burning 
powder  or  patch  in  the  barrel  from 
the  previous  shot.  Smoking  around 
black  powder  is  next  to  suicide,  and 
firing  the  muzzleloader  from  a bench- 
rest  with  a can  or  horn  of  powder 
close  by  is  another  way  of  visiting  the 
local  hospital’s  emergency  room. 

Legal  To  Transport 

It  is  legal  to  transport  a flintlock 
with  powder  and  projectile  in  the 
chamber  if  there  is  no  powder  in  the 
priming  pan,  but  I would  like  to  pass 
on  several  sound  suggestions.  It’s  pos- 
sible for  a flintlock  to  go  off  without 
having  priming  powder  in  the  pan. 
When  the  hammer  is  released  and  the 
flint  strikes  the  frizzen,  tiny  bits  of  red 
hot  metal  from  the  frizzen  (not  the 
flint  as  many  new  shooters  believe) 
fall  into  the  empty  priming  pan.  It’s 
possible,  though  admittedly  unlikely, 
for  one  of  the  sparks  to  go  directly  into 
the  touch-hole  and  set  the  charge  off. 
So  I stuff  a common  pipe  cleaner  into 
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LLOYD  NORRIS  of  Brackenridge,  one  of 
Pennsylvania’s  finest  custom  flintlock 
builders,  studies  one  of  his  completed 
pistols. 


the  touch-hole  while  transporting  a 
muzzleloader,  and  many  shooters  are 
now  covering  the  frizzen  with  a 
leather  hood  to  prevent  this  problem. 

The  hunter  who  has  little  experi- 
ence with  the  flintlock  is  in  constant 
fear  his  rifle  won’t  fire,  but  actually 
it’s  pretty  dependable.  Naturally, 
wind,  rain,  and  high  humidity  can 
plague  the  primitive  hunter,  but  as  far 
as  ignition  goes,  the  flintlock  doesn’t 
fail  too  many  times  if  the  shooter  does 
his  part.  An  example  of  this  would  be 
emptying  the  priming  pan  and  put- 
ting in  a dry  priming  charge  every 
hour  or  so  if  the  weather  is  inclement. 
Also,  the  flint  must  be  clamped  tight 
in  the  hammer  jaws,  it  must  have  a 
sharp  angle,  and  it  should  strike  high 
on  the  frizzen  to  allow  more  scraping 
time. 

The  hunter  should  carry  extra  flints 
that  are  sharp.  There  is  no  set  lifespan 
for  a flint,  but  colonial  soldiers  hoped 
to  get  25  shots  per  flint  before  it  had  to 
be  resharpened.  When  the  hammer  is 
down,  the  flint  should  be  pointed 
directly  into  the  priming  pan.  With 
the  hammer  curved  to  permit  this 


angle,  the  flint  will  push  the  bits  of 
burning  metal  directly  onto  the  prim- 
ing charge. 

A lot  of  mistakes  are  made  when 
loading  and  priming  the  flintlock. 
Take  the  priming  pan  for  instance.  I’ll 
wager  a free  shot  from  my  lefthand 
Wilderness  Arms  flintlock  that  most 
shooters  fill  the  pan  to  overflowing 
proportions,  and  this  is  definitely 
wrong.  It  requires  only  a small 
amount  of  FFFFg  powder  to  get 
things  going.  Too  much  powder  keeps 
the  priming  pan  cover  from  making  a 
tight  seal.  Worse  yet,  a full  pan  of 
powder  actually  slows  down  ignition. 
The  pan  should  be  filled  just  to  the 
level  of  the  touch-hole. 

The  modern  flintlock  does  have  an 
edge  in  ignition  over  rifles  carried  by 
the  pioneers.  This  improvement  came 
with  the  advent  of  the  threaded  touch- 
hole  bushing.  The  pioneer  gunsmith 
drilled  a hole  through  the  barrel  or 
“chamber”  plug  into  the  firing  cham- 
ber. If  the  metal  was  V4  inch  thick, 
the  touch-hole  was  14  inch  long,  and 
that’s  how  far  the  ignition  flame  had 
to  travel.  The  touch-hole  today  is 
drilled  through  a threaded  bushing. 
The  rear  portion  of  the  bushing  is 
reamed  out  or  opened  up  as  much  as 
half  the  length  of  the  bushing.  When 
the  powder  fills  the  firing  chamber,  it 
also  fills  the  open  portion  of  the  bush- 
ing. This  puts  the  powder  charge 
much  closer  to  the  priming  pan  fire 
and  cuts  down  travel  distance.  It  also 
reduces  the  lag  time  between  the  two 
ignitions. 

Other  Factors 

Several  other  factors  are  important 
in  loading  the  flintlock.  First,  there  is 
no  need  to  hammer  the  ball  down  on 
the  powder  charge.  It  should  rest 
firmly  on  the  powder,  but  should  not 
crush  it.  Second,  it’s  important  to 
strive  for  consistency  in  loading.  Seat 
each  ball  and  patch  with  the  same 
pressure.  Do  not  leave  an  air  gap  be- 
tween the  patched  ball  and  the  pow- 
der charge.  Mark  the  rod  at  the  muz- 
zle when  a ball  is  properly  seated  and 
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seat  each  ball  to  that  precise  depth. 

The  patch  plays  a definite  role  in 
both  velocity  and  accuracy.  I might 
say  the  patch  is  just  as  important  as 
the  ball.  It  is  somewhat  of  a paradox, 
but  the  flintlock  uses  a ball  that  is 
smaller  than  the  bore;  it  never  touches 
the  rifling.  This  means  the  patch  must 
grip  the  ball  and  the  rifling.  It’s  the 
job  of  the  patch  to  impart  the  rifling 
spin  to  the  ball.  The  patch  must  be 
tough,  too.  The  shooter  should  be 
careful  not  to  tear  or  rip  the  patch 
when  starting  it  into  the  muzzle.  A 
weak  or  torn  patch  can  play  havoc 
with  both  velocity  and  accuracy. 

As  I mentioned  earlier,  many  new 
converts  to  Pennsylvania’s  “special” 
season  rifle  have  little  faith  in  the 
flintlock’s  accuracy.  What  they  don’t 
know  is  that  it  will  be  a long  time  un- 
til most  of  them  can  shoot  on  par  with 
the  flintlock’s  accuracy.  For  an  eye- 
opener,  take  in  a flintlock  shoot,  or 
better  yet,  shoot  one  for  several 
months  from  a benchrest.  It’s  surpris- 
ing how  quickly  the  picture  changes. 

I suppose  it  is  the  double  ignition 
that  causes  the  novice  problems.  The 
swoosh  of  fire  in  front  of  the  face  is 
unnerving  and  gives  the  impression 
the  shot  has  been  fired.  The  lag  time 
between  pan  ignition  and  chamber 
firing  invariably  causes  the  beginning 
muzzleloader  shooter  to  lose  his  sight 
picture.  It’s  imperative  to  keep  the 
face  on  the  stock  and  maintain  the 
sight  picture  until  the  rifle  fires. 

The  best  approach  for  the  beginner 
is  to  join  a black  powder  association  or 
to  shoot  with  veteran  flintlock  users. 
I’ll  reiterate  that  consistency  in  load- 
ing and  firing  is  the  name  of  the 
game.  The  modern  centerfire  rifle  is 
built  for  rapid  firing,  but  the  flintlock 
represents  a different  era.  The  pioneer 
hunter  had  to  know  his  rifle  on  a very 
personal  basis.  He  understood  its  idio- 
syncrasies, so  to  speak.  I assume  no 


two  rifles  were  identical,  so  it  had  to 
be  a personal  thing. 

My  good  friend  Lloyd  Norris  of 
Brackenridge,  who  is  one  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s finest  custom  flintlock  build- 
ers, was  generous  enough  to  show  me 
exactly  how  a custom  rifle  was  made. 
It’s  a story  in  itself.  To  get  the  other 
side  of  the  picture,  I visited  the 
Wilderness  Firearms  factory  in  Sar- 
ver.  I met  Jon  Doutt,  Mark  White, 
and  Vaughan  Hepler,  who  specialize 
in  building  non-traditional  flintlocks. 
Their  hunting  model  carries  no  brass 
fittings,  offers  a single  trigger  on  both 
right-  and  lefthand  versions,  and  is 
equipped  with  a rubber  recoil  pad. 

Deep  Hole  Drilling 

It  was  fascinating  to  watch  the  deep 
hole  drilling  rig  putting  a straight  hole 
through  a long  bar  of  steel.  After  that 
it  took  less  than  three  minutes  to  pull 
the  rifling  “button”  through  the  bore. 
Two  hundred  years  back,  it  required 
several  days  to  rifle  a barrel.  Times 
have  changed. 

The  real  test  for  a rifle’s  accuracy 
potential  is  to  shoot  groups  from  a 
benchrest.  A well-tuned  flintlock  in 
the  hands  of  a good  shot  will  put  five 
shots  in  less  than  one  inch  at  50  yards, 
and  the  groups  won’t  expand  much 
beyond  two  inches  at  100  yards. 
That’s  good  shooting. 

The  flintlock  rifle  is  a part  of  Amer- 
ica’s heritage.  It  gives  each  of  us  a spe- 
cial feeling — almost  like  walking  in 
our  forefather’s  footsteps.  Its  popular- 
ity is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
but  to  enjoy  the  flintlock  to  the  fullest 
requires  a comprehensive  knowledge 
of  the  vintage  rifle.  Practice  is  the 
only  road  to  success.  When  that  spine- 
tingling  moment  comes,  the  hunter 
who  has  paid  his  dues  on  the  shooting 
range  will  reap  the  full  benefits  the 
flint  and  frizzen  outfit  has  to  offer.  It’s 
as  simple  as  that. 
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PGC-L-522  REV.  rftn^ 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
HUNTING  LICENSE  APPLICATION 
NO  PERSONAL  CHECKS  ACCEPTED 

Certified  Check  or  Money  Order 
Required  for  Mail  Orders 


Check  Type(s)  Desired 


Price  Includes 
Agents  Fee 


Agent  Write 
in  Total 

Cost  of  License  Sold 


Resident  Adult  (17-64  yrs.  of  age) 

$ 8.25 

□ 

Resident  Junior  (12-16  yrs  of  age) 

$ 5.25 

□ 

Resident  Senior  (65  years  and  older) 

$ 5.25 

□ 

Non-Resident  (Hunting  Only) 

$60.50 

□ 

Muzzle  Loading 

$ 3.25 

□ 

Archer)' 

$ 2.20 

□ 

#Non-Resident  3-Day  Reg.  Shoot.  Grounds 

Valid  from  to  only  on  Reg.  Shoot.  Grd. 

$ 3.15 

□ 

* Resident  Disabled  War  Veteran  Gaim  No. 

Free 

□ 

ALL  MAIL  ORDERS  - 

Add  $.25  Postage 

'Avadahle  onlv  jrnm  County  Trcasureit 

Total 

it  Avmiahtv  trom  some  rcaiilated  Shoonn);  Grounds.  Field  Division, 
o/lhes  and  hi  mail  onlv  tram  Game  Commission  Liecnse  Seefion. 


Print  Plainly 


Name 

(First) 

Legal  Residence 

City  


(Middle  initial)  (Last) 

(Street  or  R.F.D.) 
State  


(Occupation) 


(Zip  Code) 


(County  or  Residence) 

Color 

Color 

Ape 

Hair 

Eves 

Weight 

Height 

Date  of  Birth 

/ 

-/ 

Sex: 

n Male  rZI  Female 

(Month)  (Day) 

(Year) 

Place  of  Birth. 

/ 

(Post  Office) 

(State) 

(Nation) 

Resident  of  Pennsylvania  since 

1 certify  that  above  information  is  true  and  that  my  hunting  privileges  are  not  revoked  for  this  license  year. 
Under  16  years  of  age  (Resident  or  Non-Resident)  have  presented  Hunter  Safety  Certificate 


or  prior  hunting  license  # 


(SIflnature  of  Appiicant  and  parent  or  guardian  for  persons  under  age  16)  (Date) 

I hereby  certify  that  applicant  has  properly  identified  himself/herself  and  in  my  opinion  is  entitled  to 
license(s)  listed. 

/ / / 

(License  No.)  (Archery  Lie.  No.)  (Muzzie  Loading  Lie.  No.)  (Signature  of  issuing  Agent) 

Agents  Not  Responsible  for  Licenses  lost  by  Mailing. 

Mail  .Application  and  correct  amount  of  fee  (Include  S.25  postage)  to  the  PENNSYLVANIA  GAME 
COMMISSION,  LICENSE  SECTION.  HARRISBURG,  PA.  17120.  (DO  NOT  SEND  STAMPS). 
Hunters  under  16  years  of  age  must  present  proof  of  Hunter  Safety  Training  or  prior  hunting  license. 
(Preferably  a photostatic  copy).  Non-Resident  3-day  Regulated  Shooting  Grounds  Licenses  are  not  valid 
for  any  general  small  or  big  game  hunting  Mail  orders  for  Resident  Hunting  Licenses  must  include 
nositive  proof  of  residency  in  this  Commonwealth 

LICENSE  FEES  ARE  NOT  REFUNDABLE 


Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  Directory 

P.O.  BOX  1567 

8000  Derry  Street,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120 


GLENN  L BOWERS  

HARVEY  A ROBERTS  ... 
ROSS  E STARNER  

KENNETH  L HESS  

DALE  E.  SHEFFER 
JACOB  I SITLINGER 
GERALD  D.  KIRKPATRICK 
STANLEY  E FORBES 


Division  of  Administration 


Division  of  Game  Management 


Division  of  Land  Management 


Division  of  Law  Enforcement 


Division  of  Information  and  Education 


Executive  Director 

Deputy  Executii>e  Director 
Comptroller 

Chief 

Chief 

Chief 

Chief 

Chief 


FIELD  DIVISIONS 

NORTHW'EST  DIVISION— Donald  M Schake,  Supervisor,  1509  Pittsburgh  Rd  , Franklin  16323.  Phone  A C.  814 
432-3187  or  432-3188 

Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango,  W'arren. 

SOUTHWEST  DIVISION— Donald  C.  Madl,  Supervisor,  339  W Main  St  , Ligonier  15658  Phone  A C 412  238-952.3 
or  238-9524 

Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset,  Washington,  Westmoreland. 
NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISION — Charles  M Laird,  Supervisor,  P.  O.  Box  5038,  Jersey  Shore  17740  Phone  A C.  717 
398-4744 


Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Tioga,  Union. 

SOUTHCENTRAL  DIVISION— Paul  H Glenny,  Supervisor.  P O Box  537,  Huntingdon  16652  Phone  A C 814 
643-1831 

Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata,  Mifflin,  Perr>,  Snyder. 

NORTHEAST  DIVISION— Robert  H.  Myers,  Supervisor.  Box  220,  R.  D.  5.  Dallas  18612,  Phone  A. C.  717  675-1 143  or 
675-1144 

Bradford.  Carbon,  Columbia.  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe.  Montour,  Northumberland.  Pike,  Sullivan.  Sus- 
quehanna, Wayne,  Wyoming. 

SOUTHEAST  DIVISION— Stephen  C,  Mace,  Supervisor,  R D 2,  Reading  19605.  Phone  A C.  215  926-3136 

Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin.  Delaware.  Lancaster.  Lebanon.  Lehigh.  Montgomery.  Northampton,  Philadel- 
phia. Schuylkill.  York. 


GAME  FARMS 

EASTERN  GAME  FARM— John  H Bogert,  Superintendent,  R D 2.  Schwenksville  19473  Phone  A C.  215287-8151 
WESTERN  GAME  FARM — George  W.  Hodge.  Superintendent,  R D.  1,  Cambridge  Springs  16403.  Phone  A C.  814 
398-2212 

LOYALSOCK  GAME  FARM — Banks  G.  Smith.  Superintendent,  R D.  2,  Monloursville  17754  Phone  A.C.  717 
435-2500 

STATE  WILD  TURKEY  FARM — Eugene  P Nelson,  Superintendent,  Proctor  Star  Route,  Williamsport  17701  Phone 
A.C.  717  478-2252 

SOUTHWEST  GAME  FARM — Vernon  Veronesi,  Superintendent,  Box  1,  Distant  16223  Phone  A.C.  814  275-2515 
STATE  WILD  WATERFOWL  FARM— Henr>-  R Pratt.  Superintendent,  R D 4,  Meadville  16335  Phone:  A C 814 
382-6845 


HOWARD  NURSERY 

SUPERINTENDENT — Ivan  Dodd,  R.  D.  2.  Howard  16841  Phone  A.C.  814  >355-4434 


TRAINING  SCHOOL 

SUPERINTENDENT— C J Williams,  R D.  1.  Brockway  15824  Phone  A C.  814  265-0456 


Effective  September  1, 

1 980,  whoever  during  the  open 
season  on  deer,  bear  or  woodchucks 
shall  enter  any  woodlands  or  fields  within 
the  Commonwealth  for  the  purpose  of 
hunting  or  assisting  to  hunt  for  ' the  same- 
shall  wear  or  display  in  a conspicuous  man- . \ 
ner  on  his  head,  or  chest  and  back  combined, 
a minimum  of  one  hundred  square  inches  of 
clothing  or  material  of  a daylight  flourescent  ^ 
orange  color:  Provided,  however.  That 
when  hunting  for  woodchuck  the  cloth 
or  material  of  fluorescent  orange  color 
shall  be  worn  on  the  head.  The  provi- 
sions of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to 
hunters  participating  during  a season 
in  which  only  muzzle  loading  fire- 
arms  or  bows  and  arrows  may 
be  used. 
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The  explosive  rise  of  a mallard  drake  will  be  a common  sight  for 
many  Pennsylvania  hunters  this  fall.  The  most  common  ana  prob- 
ably the  best  known  of  all  the  ducks,  the  mallard  is  a valuable 
game  bird  found  in  shallow  water  all  over  the  state.  The  fact  that 
it  is  one  of  the  latest  fall  migrants  that  travels  only  far  enough 
south  to  find  food  and  open  water  means  the  mallard  provicfe 
many  hours  of  hunting  pleasure  for  .sportsmen  all  season  long. 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


The  Thirty- Second  Syndrome 


Hunters  often  wonder  why  the  anti-trapping  fight  should  concern 
them — especially  when  they’re  more  immediately  concerned  with  “per- 
sonal” problems  such  as  anti-hunting  and  anti-gun  legislation.  Some  hunters 
even  entertain  the  idea  that  to  be  rid  of  the  trapper  is  one  less  worry.  Certainly 
for  the  fur  hunter  it  would  be  less  competition.  And  yet,  the  anti-trapping  fight 
is  the  hunter’s  fight.  This  fact  was  made  dramatically  clear  at  the  Worldwide 
Furbearer  Conference  held  in  August  at  Frostburg,  Maryland. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  organizations  leading  the  opposition  to  trap- 
ping, especially  the  leg-hold  trap,  are  the  same  groups  who  are  screaming  for 
gun  control  legislation  and  who  want  to  ban  modern  sport  hunting. 

At  the  Maryland  Conference  a spokeswoman  for  the  Animal  Welfare  Insti- 
tute stated  emphatically  that  a system  of  harvesting  wild  animals  would  be  ac- 
ceptable only  if  it  rendered  the  animal  insensitive  to  pain  within  one  minute 
and,  preferably,  within  thirty  seconds.  Although  she  was  speaking  primarily  of 
trapping  devices,  the  implication  includes  the  hunter  as  well.  How  many 
hunters  can  guarantee  that  they  can  render  an  animal  insensitive  to  pain  within 
thirty  seconds  100  percent  of  the  time?  Or  for  that  matter,  what  about  pursuing 
wild  animals  with  dogs?  I could  go  on,  but  I believe  you  see  the  problem.  A 
veterinarian  attending  the  conference  representing  the  Federal-Provincial 
Committee  for  Humane  Trapping,  testified  that  any  vocal  sound  from  a 
stricken  animal  is  an  indication  of  pain  and,  therefore,  not  tolerable.  Think 
about  that  implication. 

In  short,  the  antis  are  becoming  more  clever.  They’re  attacking  trappers  by 
opposing  use  of  leg-hold  traps.  Clever,  in  that  leg-hold  traps  may  well  be  the 
hardest  to  defend.  And  they  claim  smugly  that  they  are  not  necessarily  opposed 
to  hunting.  Yet,  they  want  to  apply  slaughterhouse  standards  to  both  hunters 
and  trappers.  They  know  full  well  this  is  an  impossible  goal  to  achieve,  but  it  is 
a back-door  approach  to  the  old  issue  and  their  ultimate  goal — abolishment  of 
sport  hunting  and  trapping. 

One  of  the  favorite  ploys  of  the  so-called  “Defenders”  is  to 
capitalize  on  the  differences  between  hunters  and 
trappers,  to  pit  one  against  the  other.  This  has  worked  well 
in  a few  Southern  states.  It  must  not  happen  in  Pennsylvania. 

We  must  support  each  other,  so  that,  in  the  end,  our 
grandchildren  will  have  the  opportunity  to  hunt  or  trap  as 
they  choose. — Jack  Weaver,  Wildlife  Conservation  Specialist 


Editorials  may  he  reprinted  if  credit  line  is  ffiven. 


Houseboat  Memories 

By  W.  E.  Briar 


IT  WAS  IN  the  late  summer,  back 
in  the  early  ’20s.  Trapping  sea- 
son started  on  the  first  of  November, 
as  I recall,  not  just  for  one  or  two 
species,  but  everything.  My  father 
and  I started  to  build  a houseboat  to 
live  in  while  we  trapped.  We  built  it 
out  of  white  pine,  on  an  empty  lot  in 
the  middle  of  town.  It  created  a lot  of 
comment.  Most  people  asked  if  we 
were  expecting  high  water.  Some 
wanted  to  know  what  we  were  going 
to  do  with  it.  We  didn’t  tell  them,  be- 
cause we  didn’t  want  anyone  else  to 
get  the  same  idea.  We  also  built  two 
12-foot  rowboats.  They  were  square 
at  both  ends,  and  each  had  one  seat, 
plus  a brace  at  one  end.  About  the 
middle  of  October  the  houseboat  was 
finished,  so  we  had  two  weeks  to  wait 
before  we  could  begin  trapping.  I 
checked  the  trapping  equipment  at 
least  four  times  each  week,  I think. 

Early  in  the  morning  on  the  last  day 
of  October,  we  loaded  the  houseboat 
on  a flat  bed  truck  and  took  it  about 
forty  miles  upriver.  The  boat  extended 
about  five  feet  beyond  the  house  at 
each  end.  The  house  part  had  a door 
on  the  back  and  one  on  the  front.  You 
had  to  go  through  the  house  to  get 
from  one  “porch”  to  the  other.  We 
had  to  stand  the  rowboats  on  their 
sides  and  push  them  partway  through 
the  doorways  to  get  everything  in  the 
truck.  The  truck  had  solid  rubber  tires. 
We  had  to  stop  several  times  to  re- 
arrange our  equipment,  so  we  would 
not  lose  anything. 

Outside  a small  town  we  found  a 
place  where  the  river  was  close  to  the 
road.  The  driver  backed  the  truck  as 
close  to  the  river  as  he  could.  We  had 
to  unload  everything  else  before  we 
could  take  the  boat  off  the  truck.  We 
slid  it  off  on  a couple  planks.  It  had 
rained  that  morning  and  it  kept  slid- 
ing on  the  wet  grass  until  one  end  was 


in  the  river.  “How  lucky  can  you  getl” 
the  driver  said.  We  were  all  surprised 
when  we  got  the  boat  in  the  river,  as  it 
took  only  about  three  inches  of  water 
to  float  it.  The  boat  was  built  of  white 
pine.  After  we  loaded  all  our  equip- 
ment, it  settled  another  inch. 

After  the  truck  driver  departed,  we 
started  getting  things  organized.  We 
had  a four-griddle  potbelly  stove.  It 
was  fastened  to  the  floor  with  metal 
straps.  I decided  to  go  to  the  other  side 
of  the  river  to  get  some  firewood  that 
would  fit  in  the  stove.  Why  cut  wood 
if  you  don’t  have  to?  I put  my  small 
boat  in  the  river  and  poled  it  across.  I 
had  about  three  gallons  of  water  in 
the  boat  when  I landed.  This  didn’t 
worry  me,  though.  I knew  the  boat 
would  have  to  be  in  the  water  about 
twelve  hours  before  it  would  be  water- 
tight. 

Wood  Wet 

The  wood  was  wet,  so  it  was  hard 
to  get  a good  fire  in  the  stove,  but  we 
finally  got  something  to  eat.  While  we 
were  eating,  I realized  we  had  not 
bought  our  hunting  licenses  yet,  and 
we  needed  them  to  trap.  My  father 
said  we  would  have  to  go  back  home, 
on  the  train,  to  get  them.  It  was  his 
belief  that  we  must  get  our  licenses  in 
the  county  we  lived  in.  We  argued 
about  that  for  awhile,  and  finally  we 
went  to  town  and  found  the  court- 
house. We  got  our  licenses.  After  we 
came  back,  I took  a long  walk  along 
the  river.  There  wasn’t  much  muskrat 
sign,  but  I did  see  a mink  track  and 
some  coon  tracks.  We  spent  the  rest  of 
the  day  cutting  trap  stakes  and  gath- 
ering soft  coal  along  the  railroad. 

The  following  morning  it  was  rain- 
ing. Because  of  a power  dam  on  the 
river,  the  water  level  was  always 
changing.  I rolled  some  half  rotten 
logs  into  the  river  and  made  some 
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float  sets.  I had  always  caught  most  of 
my  muskrats  with  this  set.  Setting 
traps  in  their  dens  would  have  been 
easy,  but  my  father  would  never  set 
traps  in  dens  and  he  wouldn’t  let  me 
do  it.  Opossum  and  skunk  were  plen- 
tiful in  the  area,  but  my  father  wanted 
to  trap  only  coon  and  muskrat.  He 
didn’t  like  the  smell  of  skunk  and  he 
said  opossum  were  too  hard  to  skin. 
I’m  sure  we  could  have  caught  enough 
opossum  on  that  trip  to  pay  all  ex- 
penses. 

The  next  morning  I caught  a large 
opossum  and  several  muskrats.  This 
was  the  only  opossum  we  kept.  My 
father  caught  two  large  coon.  He 
didn’t  catch  anything  else  that  morn- 
ing. They  were  the  only  coon  he 
caught  that  season.  We  rendered  all 
the  fat  from  the  coon  and  put  it  in 
jars.  It  was  used  for  frying  potatoes, 
eggs,  or  anything  else  that  we  fried. 
Every  morning  we  would  lift  our  traps 
and  would  not  set  them  until  about 
two  hours  before  dark.  Sometimes  we 
would  move  downriver  every  day,  but 
if  we  found  a good  place  to  trap  we 
would  stay  for  several  days. 

We  moved  several  miles  downriver 


without  anything  unusual  happening. 
My  father  enjoyed  floating  down  the 
river  more  than  trapping.  We  passed 
up  many  good  places.  At  one  place  I 
saw  what  I thought  were  giant  mink 
tracks.  A tree  had  blown  down  and 
the  tracks  went  in  under  the  tree  be- 
tween a couple  of  roots.  I put  a num- 
ber IV2  Victor  in  the  trail  in  about 
two  inches  of  water,  wired  to  a heavy 
rock.  The  next  morning  when  I was 
halfway  across  the  river  I could  see  I 
had  something  in  the  set.  When  I got 
close  it  gave  a lunge  and  pulled  out  of 
the  trap.  It  dove  in  the  water  and  I 
never  saw  it  again.  It  wasn’t  a mink;  it 
was  an  otter.  I was  glad  it  got  out  of 
the  trap  by  itself  as  otters  were  pro- 
tected at  that  time.  You  can  imagine 
what  it  would  be  like,  taking  a trap 
off  a live  otter’s  foot. 

The  railroad  was  close  to  the  river 
most  of  the  way.  There  were  six  flag 
stations  about  seven  miles  apart. 
Every  Saturday  one  of  us  would  pack 
the  furs  in  a suitcase,  take  them  home 
on  the  train  and  hang  them  in  the  at- 
tic. There  wasn’t  room  on  the  boat  for 
many  furs.  We  would  stay  home  over- 
night and  catch  the  morning  train 


WE  HAD  A FOUR-GRIDDLE  POTBELLY  stove,  fastened  to  the  floor  with  metal  straps.  It 
was  hard  to  get  a good  fire  in  it  because  the  wood  was  wet,  but  we  finally  got  something 
to  eat. 


back.  That  way,  not  much  trapping 
time  was  lost.  The  river  was  shallow. 
Sometimes  we  had  to  wait  for  the 
raise  on  the  river  to  move  down- 
stream. I don’t  have  the  words  to 
describe  how  disgusted  I was  at  times 
like  that. 

One  morning  we  poled  the  boat 
into  a large  eddy.  A mountain  stream 
flowed  into  the  river.  It  was  a good 
place  to  stop  for  the  night.  We  went 
on  shore  and  started  to  skin  a couple 
muskrat  we  had  caught  that  morning. 
A small,  wooly  dog  came  from  some- 
where. It  was  very  timid,  but  it 
wanted  to  be  friendly.  I gave  it  a raw 
muskrat  carcass.  The  dog  ate  most  of 
it.  He  must  have  been  nearly  starved. 
Late  in  the  afternoon  my  father  went 
upstream  to  set  some  traps  and  I 
crossed  and  went  down  the  river. 
When  we  got  back  to  the  boat  it  was 
almost  dark.  The  dog  was  on  the 
porch  curled  up  on  the  bag  we  used 
for  wiping  our  boots.  I knew  then  that 
we  were  adopted. 

Canal 

At  one  time  there  had  been  a canal 
along  the  river.  We  came  to  a place 
where  a dam  had  been  built  to  supply 
the  canal  with  water.  The  dam  was 
partly  destroyed,  but  it  still  had  a 
four- foot  drop.  We  anchored  close  to 
shore  and  I went  down  to  the  dam  in 
one  of  the  small  boats  and  found  where 
there  was  a deep  draw.  We  had  a long 
half-inch  rope  with  us.  My  father  tied 
one  end  to  the  houseboat,  then  went 
ashore  and  snubbed  the  other  end 
around  a large  rock.  I eased  the  boat 
toward  the  draw.  When  I had  the  boat 
at  the  head  of  the  draw  my  father 
tightened  up  on  the  rope.  He  was  sup- 
posed to  let  the  boat  down  easy,  but 
when  it  was  halfway  down  he  tight- 
ened the  rope.  The  boat  stopped  with 
a jerk.  I almost  went  into  the  river, 
and  everything  inside  went  to  one  end. 
My  rowboat  got  loose  and  went  down 
the  river.  Some  of  the  furs  hanging  on 
the  porch  went  into  the  water.  My 
father  had  to  let  go  of  the  rope;  it 
wasn’t  as  long  as  he  thought  it  was. 


K^L 


A SMALL  WOOLY  dop  came  from 
somewhere.  It  was  timid  but  wanted 
to  be  friendly.  I gave  it  a raw  muskrat 
carcass.  He  ate  most  of  it.  He  must 
have  been  nearly  starved. 


Finally,  I got  the  houseboat  to  shore.  I 
had  to  take  my  father’s  small  boat  and 
go  down  the  river  and  pick  up  what 
furs  I could  find.  Some  we  never 
found.  Later  in  the  day,  we  found  my 
small  boat. 

I eould  go  on  and  tell  you  we  caught 
hundreds  of  muskrats,  but  I would 
either  be  boasting  or  lying.  In  this 
ease  I would  be  lying.  Several  years 
later  I caught  more  muskrat  in  two 
nights  than  the  two  of  us  caught  in  six 
weeks  on  the  river.  Most  of  our  time 
was  wasted,  trying  to  get  the  boat 
through  low  water.  Late  in  the  trip 
the  river  got  narrower  and  the  current 
got  swifter.  The  mountains  on  both 
sides  sloped  steeply  toward  the  river. 
We  traveled  five  or  six  miles  in  less 
than  an  hour.  Ahead  of  us  we  noticed 
some  teenage  boys  walking  along  the 
railroad.  As  we  passed  them  they 
started  to  throw  rocks  at  us.  One  rock 
hit  the  roof  and  put  a small  hole  in  it. 
I yelled  for  my  father  to  get  the  shot- 
gun. When  they  heard  that,  they  dis- 
appeared. 

All  the  fast  water  was  behind  us 
now.  The  river  was  getting  wider  and 
the  water  wasn’t  so  shallow.  Muskrats 
were  plentiful,  but  we  had  to  pass  up 
a lot  of  plaees.  There  were  traps  every- 
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where.  We  traveled  four  or  five  miles 
before  we  came  to  a place  where  no 
one  was  trapping.  We  set  about  70 
traps  at  this  place.  While  we  were 
sleeping,  some  thieves  stole  almost  60 
of  our  traps.  The  day  after  we  finished 
the  trip,  I came  back  and  found  over 
40  of  them,  plus  two  muskrat.  I had  a 
heavy  load  to  take  back  on  the  train 
that  evening. 

Susquehanna  Salmon 

We  didn’t  do  much  trapping  from 
then  on.  It  rained  constantly  for  a 
couple  of  days.  The  water  was  rising. 
One  afternoon  we  floated  into  a large 
eddy.  My  father  took  a bag  and  went 
after  coal.  We  had  a wooden  box  with 
about  a pint  of  fresh,  lively  night- 
crawlers  in  it.  I got  one  of  our  fishing 
rods,  put  on  two  large  worms  and 
tossed  the  line  out  as  far  as  I could. 
There  was  no  place  on  the  porch  to 
fasten  the  rod.  I put  out  some  slack 
line  and  brought  the  rod  inside  and 
laid  it  on  the  floor.  Nothing  happened 
for  a long  time.  I was  sprawled  on  the 
bunk,  looking  at  a Hunter,  Trader, 
Trapper  magazine,  when  the  reel 
started  to  spin.  I jumped  up  and 
grabbed  the  rod.  After  I had  all  the 
slack  line  reeled  in,  I pulled  slowly, 
but  didn’t  feel  anything.  All  at  once 
the  rod  jerked  and  the  fish  made  a 
long  run.  I pulled  on  the  rod,  but  it 
seemed  as  if  it  was  caught  on  the  bot- 
tom. I finally  got  the  fish  to  the  boat. 
It  was  a large  walleye.  At  that  time 
we  called  them  Susquehanna  salmon. 
I’m  not  going  to  tell  you  how  big  it 
was,  because  you  wouldn’t  believe 
me.  But  that  was  one  time  the  big  one 
didn’t  get  away! 


There  was  a spring  along  the  bank. 
It  was  a good  place  to  stay  until 
the  water  dropped.  After  the  water 
dropped  it  started  getting  colder. 
There  was  ice  along  shore  in  the  morn- 
ings. Sometimes  we  had  to  break  the 
ice  to  get  the  boat  moving.  One  morn- 
ing we  moved  down  to  the  last  flag 
station.  The  main  road  wasn’t  far 
from  the  river.  My  father  didn’t  want 
to  wait  until  evening  to  get  the  train, 
so  he  went  up  to  the  road  and  caught 
a ride  to  town.  It  was  almost  the  mid- 
dle of  December.  I had  missed  three 
months  of  school.  I knew  it  would  be 
my  last  year. 

In  town  my  father  met  one  of  my 
friends,  who  wanted  to  know  where  I 
was.  My  father  told  him  where  he 
could  find  me  and  he  came  up  on  his 
father’s  motorcycle.  He  decided  to 
stay  on  the  boat  with  me  that  night. 
We  set  a few  traps,  then  we  tried  fish- 
ing. After  supper  we  played  cards  un- 
til bedtime.  I was  almost  asleep  when 
all  of  a sudden  my  friend  moaned, 
jumped  out  of  his  bunk  and  ran  out- 
side. The  wind  was  rocking  the  boat, 
the  four  anchor  pipes  were  screech- 
ing, and  he  was  seasick.  After  awhile 
he  came  back  in,  but  he  couldn’t  sleep 
on  the  boat.  He  took  a lantern  and 
went  to  shore.  After  he  gathered  a big 
pile  of  driftwood  and  built  a fire,  he 
came  in  and  put  on  my  sheep-lfned 
coat.  He  stayed  by  the  fire  all  night. 
The  next  morning  my  father  came 
back  on  the  train.  By  8 o’clock  we 
were  on  our  way  down  the  river.  It 
took  us  three  hours  to  get  the  last  four 
miles.  It  seemed  I’d  been  away  for- 
ever, and  I was  glad  to  get  home.  But 
I wish  I could  take  that  trip  again. 
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RABBITS  HAVE  BEEN  THE  VICTIMS  of  some  dynamic  changes  in  the  way  our  lands  are 
being  managed. 


Of  Rabbits  and  Habitat . . . 

A Long-Term  Look 

By  Ken  Sadler 

Wildlife  Research  Supervisor 
Missouri  Department  of  Conservation 


F YOU’RE  A RABBIT  HUNTER 
you  probably  won’t  have  any 
trouble  remembering  when  hunting 
was  better  than  it  is  now.  If  you’re 
over  40  you  can  probably  remember 
when  it  was  a lot  better  than  now, 
and  I mean  a whole  lot  better.  Unfor- 
tunately, there  have  been  some  major 
shifts  in  how  the  land  in  Missouri  is 
managed  and  these  changes  have  in- 
fluenced substantial  changes  in  our 
upland  game  populations,  with  rabbits 
and  quail  especially  hard  hit. 

Each  year  since  1947,  the  Depart- 


ment has  made  rabbit  population  esti- 
mates in  two  ways:  by  making  road- 
side counts  in  July  to  estimate  produc- 
tion and  by  measuring  the  harvest  by 
hunters  during  the  fall  and  winter. 
Over  the  years  these  summer  and  win- 
ter surveys  have  shown  remarkably 
similar  ups  and  downs,  both  in  the 
direction  of  change  and  in  the  amount 
of  change  from  year  to  year. 

During  the  years  between  1947  and 
1955,  the  production  estimates  aver- 
aged one  rabbit  for  each  two  miles  of 
census  route,  or  .5  rabbits  per  mile. 
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THERE  WERE  ABOUT  FOUR  MILLION  cattle  on  Missouri  farms  in  1960,  an  average  of  57 
per  square  mile.  By  1975,  the  average  was  98  per  square  mile -a  tremendous  increase  in 
15  years. 


(No  puns,  please,  about  the  half  rab- 
bit.) Harvest  during  this  period  aver- 
aged .7  rabbits  per  hour.  You  oldtim- 
ers  will  remember  the  early  1950s  as 
the  drought  years.  With  the  breaking 
of  the  drought  in  1955  and  1956,  and 
probably  as  a result  of  the  return  to 
more  favorable  weather,  the  statewide 
rabbit  population  began  to  climb. 
During  the  next  four  years.  1956-1959, 
the  statewide  rabbit  population 
reached  higher  numbers,  with  better 
harvests  than  during  any  period  for 
which  we  have  records. 

1 should  emphasize  here  that  we’re 
not  comparing  the  1956-59  rabbit 
populations  with  those  of  the  early 
1900s.  Although  there  is  ample  evi- 
dence that  some  localities,  even  re- 
gions, produced  incredible  cottontail 
populations  during  those  early  years, 
the  evidence  was  based  largely  on 
the  number  of  animals  shipped  to  the 
live  or  dead  rabbit  markets  and  this 
method  of  gathering  data  is  no  longer 
possible.  Still,  it  would  be  a mistake  to 
overlook  the  significance  of  the  1956- 
59  rabbit  populations,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  provide  a means  of 
comparison  (and  lessons  to  be  learned) 
during  the  years  that  followed.  The 
statewide  summer  census  during  that 


period  averaged  about  1.2  rabbits  per 
mile.  The  harvest  averaged  a little 
over  one  animal  per  hour  of  hunting. 
Many  people  hunting  today  remember 
that  period  as  the  way  rabbit  hunting 
used  to  be  and  think  of  it  as  normal. 

The  bubble  burst  during  the  late 
winter  and  early  spring  of  1960.  At 
the  time,  we  equated  this  abrupt  de- 
cline with  the  high  mortality  and  loss 
of  production  associated  with  a series 
of  unusually  late  and  severe  winter 
storms.  Knowing  now  how  difficult  it 
is  to  maintain  unusually  high  rabbit 


This  article  first  appeared  in 
the  Missouri  Conservationist, 
official  publication  of  the  Mis- 
souri Department  of  Conserva- 
tion. It  is  based  on  research 
done  in  that  state  and  there- 
fore does  not  deal  specifically 
with  Pennsylvania.  However, 
we  feel  it  will  help  our  readers 
understand  the  management 
problems  relating  to  cottontail 
rabbits,  as  much  of  the  infor- 
mation is  generally  applicable 
here  even  though  details  vary 
in  different  regions.  This  arti- 
cle is  used  with  the  permis- 
sion of  Jim  Keefe,  editor  of  the 
Missouri  Conservationist. 
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Year 

Lespedeza 

Red 

Clover 

Timothy 

Orchard 

Grass 

Tall 

Fescue 

1950 

46% 

22% 

28% 

3% 

0% 

1960 

22% 

26% 

32% 

3% 

17% 

1970 

10% 

5% 

8% 

5% 

71% 

1974 

3% 

2% 

8% 

2% 

86% 

1978 

2% 

3% 

2% 

1% 

92%  * 

*60,000  tons,  or  75%  of  the  total  U.S.  production  of  fescue  seed. 


populations  over  a long  period,  it’s 
likely  that  declines  would  have  oc- 
curred anyway.  In  any  case,  that  era 
passed  and  it  seems  unlikely  that  the 
statewide  summer  production  census 
will  again  reach  1.2  rabbits  per  mile 
or  that  the  average  harvest  will  exceed 
a rabbit  per  hour.  But  more  about 
that  later. 

During  the  nine- year  period  follow- 
ing 1960,  the  summer  production  in- 
dex averaged  about  .8  rabbits  per  mile 
and  the  average  harvest  was  about 
the  same — .8  rabbits  per  gun  hour. 
Population  highs  approaching  a rab- 
bit per  mile  occurred  in  1962  and 
1963  and  again  in  1966  and  1967. 
Hunting  was  better  during  those 
years,  also. 

Between  1970  and  1979,  both  the 
summer  census  and  harvest  of  cotton- 
tails continued  to  slide.  Occasional 
bright  spots  occurred  in  1972  and 
again  in  1976,  but  the  population  esti- 
mates for  the  1970s  have  been,  on  the 
average,  about  30  percent  below  com- 
parable estimates  for  the  1960s.  Of 
course,  the  recent  populations  are  less 
than  half  of  what  they  were  during 
the  1956-59  peak  years. 

Now  we  come  to  part  two — what’s 
happened? 

Simply  stated,  our  rabbits  have 
been  the  victims  of  some  dynamic 
changes  in  the  way  our  lands  are  being 
managed. 

Cattle  Production 

In  1960,  the  Missouri  Crop  and 
Livestock  Reporting  Service  estimated 
there  were  about  four  million  cattle 
on  Missouri  farms,  or  an  average  of  57 
per  square  mile.  By  1970  there  were 


five  million  cattle  here  and  Missouri 
pushed  past  Oklahoma  in  cattle  pro- 
duction, ranking  second  to  Texas  in 
the  U.S.  Between  1970  and  1975  the 
numbers  continued  to  climb — 5.5 
million  in  1973;  6.2  million  in  1974 
and  6.8  million  in  1975.  The  average 
number  of  cattle  per  square  mile  in- 
creased to  98 — a 72  per  cent  increase 
in  15  years.  Four  of  our  eight  regions 
have  over  120  head  per  square  mile. 
Tops  is  the  Western  Ozark  Border 
Region  with  138. 

We  believe  that  the  impact  of  cattle 
on  rabbits  can  vary  considerably  with 
stocking  density,  forage  composition 
and  quality,  time  of  the  year,  rainfall, 
rabbit  “escape”  cover  and  other  fac- 
tors, but  grazing  cattle  compete  di- 
rectly with  rabbits  for  both  food  and 
cover  and,  unhappily,  overgrazed 
pastures  are  often  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception.  Unfortunately,  too, 
overgrazing  usually  begins  during  the 
late  summer  when  rabbit  numbers  are 
reaching  their  peak.  One  need  only 
look  at  the  sparse  cover  in  winter  pas- 
tures across  the  state  to  judge  the 
enormity  of  the  problem. 

Changes  in  Forage  Composition 

As  dramatic  as  the  growth  of  the 
cattle  industry  in  Missouri  has  been, 
the  change  in  the  species  composition 
of  the  forage  for  these  animals  has 
been  even  greater.  Tall  fescue  has 
moved  from  an  unknown  grass  in  1950 
to  a veritable  green  tide  in  the  1970s. 
By  using  the  amount  of  seed  harvested 
as  a measure  of  the  land  devoted  to 
each  forage  species,  the  table  gives 
some  indication  of  the  changes  in  live- 
stock forage  that  have  occurred. 
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The  significance  to  rabbits  of  this 
shift  to  fescue  as  the  principal  forage 
crop  for  cattle,  and  the  virtual  elimi- 
nation of  other  forage  types,  becomes 
apparent  when  you  realize  that  intro- 
duced cool-season  perennial  grasses, 
even  bluegrass,  are  little  used  for  food 
by  rabbits  during  the  summer  (dor- 
mant) season.  During  this  period, 
both  the  young  and  adult  rabbits  rely 
heavily  on  legumes,  such  as  white  and 
red  clover,  alfalfa,  lespedeza  and  an- 
nual grasses.  Unlike  bluegrass  and 
other  cool-season  perennial  grasses, 
fescue  tends  to  crowd  out  other  plants 
and  develop  into  solid  stands.  It  is  this 
control  over  other  plants  (the  relation- 
ship is  called  allelopathic)  that  makes 
fescue  so  undesirable  for  rabbits. 

This  problem  came  to  light,  for  me 
at  least,  in  1966  when  fescue  began  to 
make  serious  inroads  into  a series  of 
our  experimental  rabbit  pens  near  Co- 
lumbia. During  that  year  and  again  in 
1967  there  was  a consistent  difference 
in  rabbit  production  and  survival  in 
one- acre  field  pens  invaded  by  fescue 
and  those  that  maintained  mixed 
stands  of  bluegrass,  clover  and  an- 
nuals. During  those  two  years,  four 
compartments  dominated  by  fescue 
(75  per  cent)  produced  a total  of  42 
rabbits  compared  with  112  in  the  four 
compartments  containing  bluegrass. 
During  the  years  following  1967, 
these  poorer  pens  developed  into  solid 
stands  of  fescue.  Later  it  became  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  keep  rabbits 
alive  in  them . The  evidence  seemed  to 
point  directly  to  a negative  relation- 
ship between  fescue  and  rabbit  abun- 
dance. The  explanation  for  this  seems 
to  lie  in  the  density  of  the  typical 
fescue  stand  and  its  ability  to  exclude 
other  plants. 

Changes  in  Crops  and 
Cropping  Practices 

Unlike  some  of  our  neighboring 
states,  especially  Illinois  and  Iowa, 
Missouri  has  not  had  a significant  in- 
crease in  the  acreage  devoted  to  row 
crops.  The  9.6  million  acres  in  corn. 


SATISFACTORY  RABBIT  hunting  can  still 
be  had,  despite  the  big  changes  in  land-use 
recently.  Good  rabbit  habitat  still  produces 
good  hunting. 

wheat,  soybeans,  sorghum  (grain)  and 
oats  are  about  the  same  total  acres 
that  were  devoted  to  these  crops  dur- 
ing the  1960s.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  has  been  a real  change  in  the 
proportion  of  land  devoted  to  each  of 
these  crops.  In  1960,  corn  made  up 
nearly  half  of  the  total  row  crop  acre- 
age; in  1978,  it  was  less  than  one- 
quarter.  Wheat  dropped  from  16  per 
cent  in  1960  to  10  per  cent  in  1978. 
Oats  represented  24  per  cent  in  1950, 
seven  per  cent  in  1960  and  less  than 
one  per  cent  in  1978.  Sorghum  for 
grain  has  fluctuated  to  some  degree, 
but  the  average  acreage  of  sorghum 
has  remained  about  0.6  million  acres 
or  about  six  per  cent  of  all  row  crops. 

It  will  surprise  almost  no  one  who 
lives  in  or  visits  farming  communities 
that  the  big  change  in  row  crops  has 
occurred  in  soybeans.  Acres  of  soy- 
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beans  in  the  state  in  1950  were  so  small 
that  it  was  not  shown  as  an  agricul- 
tural crop.  By  1960,  however,  soy- 
beans occupied  25  per  cent  of  the  tilled 
land,  43  per  cent  in  1970  and  57  per 
cent  (5.5  million  acres)  in  1978.  Para- 
doxically, while  soybeans  provide  good 
summer  food  and  cover  for  rabbits — 
helping  offset  the  widespread  loss  of 
lespedeza  and  red  clover  in  pastures 
and  hayfields — the  usefulness  of  soy- 
beans for  rabbits  ends  abruptly  with 
the  first  frost.  This  sudden  drop  in 
carrying  capacity  (the  ability  of  a par- 
ticular habitat  to  support  rabbits) 
forces  rabbits  to  find  suitable  habitat 
elsewhere.  And  that  isn’t  always  possi- 
ble. We  believe  that  heavy  losses  to 
natural  causes,  predators  and  stress- 
induced  physical  ailments  can  occur 
under  these  conditions. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  row 
crops,  1 should  mention  some  of  the 
recent  changes  in  row  crop  produc- 
tion that  also  have  had  a damaging 
impact  on  rabbits.  There  has  been  a 
sharp  increase  in  the  use  of  herbicides 
to  control  “weeds”  in  row  crops;  these 
are  often  the  plants  that  rabbits  rely  on 
for  food  and  cover,  and  are  left  behind 
by  cultivators.  In  1965,  about  370,000 
acres  of  row  crops  in  Missouri  were 
treated  with  herbicides.  By  1975  these 
plant  control  chemicals  were  being 
applied  to  3,243,000  acres,  a 780  per 
cent  increase.  We  have  no  evidence 
that  rabbits  are  poisoned  by  recom- 
mended herbicide  applications,  as 
they  can  be  with  improper  use  of  some 
pesticides.  However,  the  control  of 
plants  used  by  rabbits  for  food  and 
cover  (foxtail,  ragweed,  smartweed, 
crabgrass,  etc.)  on  3.2  million  acres  in 
our  better  rabbit  producing  regions  is 
certain  to  have  an  unfavorable  im- 
pact. Also,  the  trends  toward  fall 
plowing,  fence  row  removal  and  in- 
creases in  field  size  show  an  even 
greater  potential  for  harm. 

In  short,  the  managers  of  our  agri- 
cultural lands,  spurred  by  what  they 
see  as  an  economic  necessity,  have 
made  some  substantial  changes  in  the 
landscape  recently  and  our  cottontails 


aren’t  able  to  cope  with  the  changes. 

When  life  moved  at  a slower  pace 
(and  interest  rates  were  two  per  cent) 
farmers  used  small  tractors  or  even 
horses  to  plow  and  harrow  their  fields. 
Use  of  this  kind  of  equipment  encour- 
aged wide  fence  rows,  and  there  were 
lots  of  field  borders  and  odd  areas  to 
provide  wildlife  with  good  nesting, 
feeding  and  wintering  habitat.  Native 
grasses  and  legumes  covered  large 
areas  of  the  state  and  upland  game, 
especially  the  cottontail,  was  abun- 
dant. Farming  is  different  now.  As  a 
matter  of  economic  necessity  farmers 
must  be  more  efficient.  Like  the  rest 
of  us,  they  have  kids  to  feed  and  mort- 
gages to  pay.  Operating  efficiently  is  a 
requirement  for  survival.  Unfortun- 
ately, this  efficiency  often  translates 
into  plowed  prairies,  more  cattle  per 
acre,  use  of  herbicides,  fall  plowing,  a 
veritable  sea  of  fescue,  double-crop- 
ping, removal  of  fence  rows,  on  and 
on.  Over  the  years,  these  changes  have 
caused  a reduction  in  carrying  capac- 
ity for  upland  wildlife.  The  farmer 
hasn’t  been  the  villain  in  this  drama, 
any  more  than  you  or  I.  I think  it’s 
necessary  to  point  out  these  land- use 
changes,  however,  if  we’re  to  under- 
stand one  of  the  important  reasons 
why  rabbit  hunting,  on  the  average, 
isn’t  good  as  it  used  to  be. 

Still  a Good  Place 

Does  this  mean  that  you  can’t  find 
good  rabbit  hunting  in  Missouri?  Not 
at  all.  Missouri  is  still  a good  place  to 
hunt  rabbits.  Our  rabbit  population 
declines  are  modest  compared  with 
the  reports  I’ve  seen  from  adjoining 
states.  But  we’ve  been  spoiled.  We’re 
used  to  having  some  of  the  finest  rab- 
bit hunting  anywhere  available  to  us 
on  almost  every  40  acres.  Some  40s  are 
as  good  as  they  ever  were,  and  some 
aren’t  worth  hunting.  Good  rabbit 
hunting  can  still  be  had;  we’ll  just 
have  to  be  a little  more  selective. 
There  have  been  some  big  changes  oc- 
curring in  land- use  recently,  but  good 
rabbit  habitat  will  still  produce  good 
hunting. 
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“ QTILLHUNTING,”  wrote  Theo- 
dore  S.  Van  Dyke,  “the  most 
scientific  of  all  things  pertaining  to 
hunting,  has  hitherto  been  almost 
confined  to  the  backwoodsman  or 
frontiersman,  and  has  been  little  en- 
joyed by  those  born  and  reared  at  any 
distance  from  facilities  for  learning 
practically  the  ways  of  the  wild  woods 
and  plains.” 


popular  writing.  State  and  federal 
wildlife  agencies,  seeking  to  maintain 
a continuing  balance  of  deer  and 
habitat,  have  provided  volumes  of 
data,  inference  and  observation  con- 
cerning deer.  The  pages  of  sporting 
magazines  are  filled  with  advice  and 
technique  aimed  at  helping  you  fill 
your  freezer  with  venison.  The  hunter 
who  wants  to  read  will  not  lack  for 


Stillhunting  Revisited 

By  Paul  J.  Rundell 


Three-quarters  of  a century  after 
Van  Dyke  penned  those  words  in  the 
introduction  to  The  Still  Hunter,  most 
of  what  he  had  to  say  remains  true. 
His  book  stands  as  a thorough  and  in- 
formative treatment  of  stillhunting 
for  those  who  would  pursue  the  art. 
In  an  ever-changing  world,  little  has 
changed  less  than  the  principles  of 
stillhunting  whitetail  deer. 

Van  Dyke  went  on  to  note  two  basic 
reasons  for  the  limited  application  of 
this  style  of  hunting  in  his  own  time. 
One  was  that  it  was  inherently  diffi- 
cult and  required,  for  proficiency, 
more  life  in  the  forest  than  the  average 
city  dweller  could  spend  there.  Sec- 
ond, upon  surveying  the  landscape  of 
available  sporting  literature,  he  ob- 
served an  almost  total  lack  of  infor- 
mation or  instruction  concerning  the 
subject.  There  was  little  Van  Dyke 
could  do  about  the  first  cause,  but 
with  the  publication  of  The  Still 
Hunter  he  set  out  to  correct  the  second. 

Although  most  of  us  now  live  in  or 
around  cities  and  cannot  spend  long 
days  in  the  forest  as  our  forefathers 
did,  the  intervening  decades  have 
added  much  to  the  store  of  available 
knowledge  of  deer  and  deer  hunting. 
By  virtue  of  its  abundance,  wide  dis- 
tribution and  popularity  as  a game 
animal,  the  whitetail  deer  has  brought 
about  much  scholarly  research  and 


material,  that  you  can  be  sure  of. 

Still,  at  a time  when  book  knowl- 
edge is  exhaustive,  the  human  factor 
remains  the  critical  element  in  deer 
hunting  success.  The  human  factor  is 
a blend  of  specific  knowledge,  atti- 
tudes and  discipline.  These  interact  to 
produce  skill,  a commodity  for  which 
there  is  no  substitute. 

Conceptually,  there  are  three  ways 
to  hunt  deer:  standing,  driving  and 
stillhunting.  In  practice,  these  often 
become  intermingled,  particularly 
standing  and  stillhunting.  However, 
understanding  basic  differences  is  im- 
portant to  mastering  the  different 
methods. 

Stand  hunting  is  ambush — straight- 
forward and  efficient.  Many  of  the 
most  successful  deer  hunters  I know 
will  hunt  no  other  way.  The  require- 
ments are  a knowledge  of  the  area,  an 
understanding  of  deer  movement  pat- 
terns, and  a place  to  stand  (or  sit,  as 
the  case  may  be)  to  intercept  these 
movements.  Its  proven  effectiveness  is 
based  on  the  demonstrable  truths  that 
deer  tend  to  move  in  fairly  consistent 
patterns  throughout  a given  area  if 
undisturbed,  and  a motionless  hunter 
is  less  apt  to  be  detected  by  a moving 
deer. 

Driving  game  dates  at  least  from 
Paleolithic  times,  when  primitive 
hunters  sometimes  drove  game  over 
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cliffs.  Nowadays  watchers  intercept 
moving  game  along  travel  and  escape 
routes.  Obvious  requirements  are 
hunting  companions  to  organize  and 
conduet  the  drive,  although  groups  as 
small  as  two  or  three  may  work  small 
patches  of  cover  to  advantage.  How- 
ever, in  thiek  brush  the  whitetail  buck 
becomes  an  inveterate  skulker,  and 
may  watch  motionless  from  conceal- 
ment as  the  drivers  pass  him  by.  He 
then  proceeds  to  sneak  out  the  back 
door,  bound  for  areas  with  less  human 
congestion.  If  further  hunting  does 
not  disturb  him,  he  may  remain  in  the 
relative  safety  of  the  cover  even  after 
the  drivers  have  passed. 

Stillhunting  is  by  far  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  all  deer  hunting  techniques.  It 
requires  a high  level  of  skill  and  perse- 
verance, the  former  achieved  only 
through  continued  application  of  the 
latter.  Stillhunting  presupposes  some 
knowledge  of  the  area  being  hunted, 
demands  stealth,  constant  alertness, 
and  the  patienee  of  Job.  It  is  hunting 


STiLLHUNTING  requires  a hi^h  level  of  skill 
and  perseverance.  It  is  hunting  in  the  pur- 
est sense  of  the  term.  It  pits  the  skills  of 
the  hunter  against  the  elusiveness  of  the 
animal. 


in  the  purest  sense  of  the  term.  It  pits 
the  skills  of  the  hunter  against  the 
alertness  and  elusiveness  of  the 
animal.  As  in  other  human  endeavors, 
the  most  difficult  way  is  frequently 
the  most  satisfying,  and  a buck  taken 
by  stillhunting  is  a proud  achievement 
for  any  hunter. 

Times  and  Places 

There  are  times  and  places  when 
stillhunting  will  not  be  productive.  It 
is  not  useful  in  all  kinds  of  cover  and 
terrain,  but  sometimes  stillhunting  is 
the  only  praeticable  method.  When 
deer  are  not  moving  due  to  weather 
eonditions,  time  of  day  or  absenee  of 
hunters  to  move  them,  even  a well 
chosen  stand  may  not  be  effective.  In 
heavily  hunted  areas  the  travel  habits 
of  deer,  partieularly  mature  bucks, 
may  change  after  the  first  days  of  the 
season.  Consequently,  trail  watching 
during  prime  time  (early  morning  and 
late  afternoon)  may  not  be  productive 
because  bucks  have  altered  their 
travel  habits.  They  may  become  even 
more  noeturnal,  feeding  aetively  dur- 
ing darkness,  and  utilizing  the  most 
direct  routes  to  feeding  areas,  always 
taking  advantage  of  heavy  cover. 

Traditionally,  the  popular  image  of 
the  stillhunter  has  been  the  back- 
woodsman, moving  ghostlike  through 
the  forest,  invisible  and  soundless, 
seeing  everything  and  being  seen  by 
nothing.  The  popular  image  has  some 
accuracy  here,  since  this  is  the  ideal 
to  be  worked  toward  by  anyone  who 
wants  to  stillhunt  effectively.  Sueh 
absolute  stealth  is  beyond  human  abil- 
ity, but  no  one  who  falls  far  short  will 
have  much  success  stillhunting. 

Stillhunting  requires  great  patience, 
constant  alertness,  and  an  ability  to 
foeus  intensely  on  your  surroundings. 
This  prolonged  concentration  makes 
stillhunting  a very  fatiguing  experi- 
ence. Considerable  time  and  effort 
must  be  expended  in  small  areas.  I 
have  often  left  my  car  or  camp  at 
dawn,  stillhunted  until  noon  or  so, 
and  then  walked  baek  in  a matter  of 
minutes. 
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Stillhunting  is  best  thought  of  as 
undirected  stalking.  The  immediate 
area,  rather  than  a particular  animal, 
is  the  object  of  the  hunter’s  attention. 
The  hunter  does  not  know  the  loca- 
tion of  the  animal,  but  assumes  that 
one  (or  several)  is  nearby  and  acts  ac- 
cordingly. The  skilled  stillhunter 
moves  little  and  looks  much,  for  the 
deer  must  be  seen  first  in  order  to  have 
a good  chance  for  a kill.  Snap  shots  at 
waving  white  flags  in  heavy  timber 
(usually  the  result  of  walking  through 
the  woods  vaguely  looking  for  deer, 
instead  of  really  stillhunting)  tilt  the 
odds  rather  dramatically  in  favor  of 
the  deer. 

The  two  biggest  obstacles  to  effec- 
tive stillhunting  concern  movement 
and  observation.  The  stillhunter  must 
learn  not  only  to  observe  minute  de- 
tails of  the  surrounding  cover,  but 
also  must  remain  motionless  for  long 
periods  of  time  while  he  does  so.  This 
lack  of  motion  is  very  difficult  for  the 
average  person  to  tolerate  and  fight- 
ing the  urge  to  move  over  the  ridge  or 
around  the  next  bend  requires  a full 
measure  of  self  discipline.  The  mental 
conditioning  required  to  hunt  all  day 
with  minimal  movement  while  con- 
centrating intensely  on  endless  detail 
is  developed  only  through  practice 
and  determination. 

Dulls  Alertness 

The  noise  and  motion  of  our  urban 
world  dulls  the  alertness  essential  to 
stillhunting.  Our  senses  automatically 
screen  out  many  sights,  sounds  and 
smells  of  a crowded  existence.  These 
discriminators  which  sort  out  extrane- 
ous elements  in  our  workaday  world 
must  be  thrown  out,  and  our  senses 
opened  to  let  in  all  stimuli  when  in  the 
deer  woods.  To  a deer,  nothing  in  his 
environment  is  insignificant.  Every 
sight,  sound  or  smell  has  meaning. 

The  ability  to  see  deer  in  cover  is  an 
acquired  skill.  Common  sense  would 
indicate  that  one  never  look  for  the 
whole  deer  when  in  the  woods,  but 
many  people  apparently  do.  The  fact 
is,  white-tailed  deer,  especially 


mature  bucks,  are  seldom  seen  when 
not  at  least  partly  obscured  by  under- 
brush or  timber.  The  real-life  buck 
will  perhaps  be  seen  first  as  an  off  color 
sapling  that  slowly  resolves  into  a leg, 
a smoothly  curving  horizontal  line 
that  becomes  a deer’s  back,  or  the  tip 
of  an  ear.  Pieces  like  this  are  what  one 
looks  for,  and  from  these  parts  the 
whole  deer  can  be  assembled.  Always 
look  for  lines  that  are  softly  rounding, 
in  contrast  to  the  harshly  angular  lines 
of  limbs  and  trees. 

Deer  are  color  blind,  their  eyes 
being  unable  to  distinguish  among  the 
varied  wave  lengths  of  light  that  com- 
pose the  color  spectrum.  The  deer,  liv- 
ing in  a world  of  gray  shades,  is  better 
equipped  than  humans  to  see  under 
very  low  light  conditions.  Even  lack- 
ing the  ability  to  discern  color,  a 
deer’s  eyes  function  well  in  detecting 
any  unnatural  hues,  objects  and  move- 
ments around  him. 

Since  deer  see  and  function  so  well 
under  low  light  conditions,  they  are 
often  found  in  shadowy  areas,  away 
from  the  exposure  of  bright  sunlight. 
On  sunny  days  especially,  the  woods 
are  an  ever-changing  pattern  of  light 
and  shadow.  This  makes  the  task  of 
the  stillhunter  even  more  difficult,  for 
the  mottling  effect  of  interwoven  light 
and  shade  tends  to  camouflage  a mo- 
tionless deer.  Areas  of  bright  sunlight 
may  be  checked  quickly  and  dismissed, 
but  shadowy  areas  must  be  checked 
carefully.  These  areas  are  not  only 
more  apt  to  contain  deer  since  they 
prefer  low  light,  but  a deer  standing 
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THE  STILLHUNTER  must  learn  to  observe 
minute  details  of  the  surrounding  cover,  re- 
maining motionless  for  long  periods  of  time 
while  he  does  so.  This  is  difficult  for  the 
average  person  to  do. 

in  shadow  will  be  more  difficult  to 
detect. 

For  these  reasons,  I always  carry  a 
pair  of  light,  compact  binoculars. 
These  are  extremely  helpful  in  resolv- 
ing those  suspicious  bits  and  pieces 
which  may  become,  on  further  exam- 
ination, parts  of  a deer’s  anatomy.  A 
pair  of  binoculars  not  only  helps  you 
see  better  in  dim  light  and  pick  out 
detail  through  magnification,  but  also 
permits  the  hunter  to  focus  out  inter- 
vening brush  and  resolve  objects 
within  it  and  beyond  it.  When  it 
comes  to  shoot,  a low-power  scope 
will  help  you  to  pick  an  opening  in  the 
undergrowth  through  which  to  send  a 
bullet. 

Just  as  a buck  will  take  advantage 
of  shadows,  so  should  the  stillhunter. 
Try  to  avoid  stopping  in  the  open,  but 
rather  seek  out  trees  or  brush  that  will 
break  up  your  outline.  Never  permit 
yourself  to  be  silhouetted  against  a 
ridgeline  or  an  open  area  awash  in 
sunlight,  since  deer  will  usually  be 
viewing  illuminated  areas  from  dark- 
ened cover.  Take  advantage  of  shadow 
to  screen  yourself. 


The  amount  of  cover  a person  hunts 
is  not  nearly  so  important  as  how 
carefully  it  is  hunted.  Whitetails  are 
basically  animals  of  limited  travel  and 
small  cover  requirements,  and  if 
you’re  in  good  deer  range  there  are 
probably  several  bucks  within  a mile 
of  where  you’re  standing.  Thorough 
stillhunting  of  a small  area  is  far 
better  than  casually  covering  a large 
area.  You  may  see  lots  of  flags  when 
moving  fast,  but  if  you’re  not  going 
slow  and  looking  closely,  you’ll  see 
few  standing  deer. 

Choose  your  hunting  area  carefully. 
Remember  that  whitetails  are  crea- 
tures of  the  edge,  and  even  in  un- 
broken expanses  of  woodland  may  not 
be  far  from  these  edges.  I prefer  to 
hunt  resting  areas  late  in  the  morning 
and  through  mid-afternoon.  Rest 
areas  are  not  easy  to  define  precisely, 
but  are  generally  dense  and  shaded 
areas,  often  on  higher  ground  where 
terrain  is  mountainous  or  rolling. 
When  I find  an  area  containing  good 
sign  I assume  there  are  deer  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity,  probably  within  a 
few  hundred  yards.  Assuming  the 
presence  of  deer  is  critical  to  stillhunt- 
ing success,  for  without  this  assump- 
tion intense  concentration  becomes 
even  more  difficult.  You’ve  got  to 
keep  looking. 

Wool  for  Silence 

Clothing  choice  is  important.  Mate- 
rial should  be  soft  wool  for  silence  in 
the  brush.  If  the  weather  is  warm, 
cotton  flannel  is  quiet,  but  is  less  com- 
fortable if  wet.  Insulated  garments 
with  nylon  shells  are  poor  choices  for 
the  stillhunter  because  they  are  noisy 
in  the  woods.  If  the  weather  is  very 
cold,  they  may  be  worn  as  an  under- 
layer if  covered  by  soft  wool. 

Damp,  overcast  days  are  my  per- 
sonal preference  for  stillhunting,  since 
there  is  little  shadow  to  contend  with 
and  any  dampness  on  the  forest  floor 
makes  movement  quieter.  Heavy, 
damp  air  keeps  scent  closer  to  the 
ground,  and  such  days  are  often  calm, 
with  little  movement  of  air  currents. 
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Be  alert  for  air  movement,  especially 
in  hilly  country,  where  direction  of 
movement  becomes  less  predictable. 
Don’t  assume  that  you’ll  find  deer 
bedded  down  simply  because  you’re 
hunting  resting  areas.  A buck  is  just  as 
apt  to  be  seen  standing. 

One  of  the  fascinating  aspects  of 
stillhunting  deer  is  learning  to  distin- 
guish among  the  many  sounds  of  the 
forest.  How  often  you’ll  stand  motion- 
less, listening  intently  while  holding 
your  breath,  as  a gentle  scraping  in 
the  leaves  moves  slowly  toward  you. 
The  noise  may  be  (and  usually  is)  a 
squirrel,  but  it  may  be  a fox,  grouse, 
or  other  creature.  After  a while  dif- 
ferences in  animal  sounds  become  dis- 
cernible with  fair  accuracy.  Deer 
don’t  really  sound  like  squirrels,  and 
men  don’t  sound  like  either  one. 

The  few  rules  of  stillhunting  are 
easy  to  commit  to  memory.  You  should 
put  as  much  time  and  effort  into  prac- 
ticing these  basic  rules  as  you  do  in 
practicing  shooting;  in  fact,  probably 
a good  deal  more.  Fine  marksmanship 
is  actually  a rather  small  part  of  total 
stillhunting  requirements.  As  long  as 
you  can  consistently  place  your  bullet 
in  a deer’s  vital  area  at  normal  woods 
ranges,  that’s  sufficient  to  kill  your 
share  of  deer.  This  assumes  standing 
shots,  of  course.  The  best  stillhunters  I 
know  spend  a lot  of  time  studying  the 
area,  the  deer,  and  their  movements. 
Most  of  their  time  is  spent  actually 
looking  for  deer.  Too  many  deer  hunt- 
ers seem  to  put  the  emphasis  on  their 
equipment  and  not  enough  on  devel- 
oping their  own  skills  involving  move- 
ment, patience,  apd  careful  observa- 
tion. 

The  proficient  stillhunter  is  almost 
invariably  one  who  has  spent  a lot  of 
time  looking  for  deer  and  consequently 
has  been  outsmarted  (or  outwaited) 
by  a lot  of  crafty  old  bucks.  But,  as 
Van  Dyke  observed,  disappointment 
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and  defeat  can  serve  to  inspire.  More 
is  learned  from  failure  than  from  suc- 
cess, and  failure,  he  noted,  should 
arouse  you  to  redouble  your  care, 
energy,  keenness,  and  hope.  Error  is  a 
better  teacher  than  truth. 

The  stillhunter,  more  than  anyone 
else,  seeks  to  imitate  the  perpetual 
alertness  of  the  animal  through  stealth, 
attentiveness,  and  careful  observa- 
tion. It  is  hunting  in  its  purest,  most 
authentic  form.  It  is  challenge,  hard 
work,  high  art,  and  occasionally  tri- 
umph. Would  you  want  it  any  other 
way? 
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Management  of 
Pennsylvania’s  Black  Bear: 

Past,  Present  and  Future 


By  Gary  L.  Alt 

PGC  Wildlife  Biologist 

Management  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s black  bear  is  probably 
under  more  scrutiny  now  than  at  any 
other  time  in  the  state’s  history. 

I have  already  presented  several 
management-related  articles  (Alt 
1980b, c,d) . I hope  these  have  formed 
a groundwork  on  which  I can  expand 
in  this  article,  as  I discuss  the  history 
of  bear  management  in  Pennsylvania, 
its  present  problems  and  status,  and 
the  kind  of  management  needed  in  the 
future. 

Past  Bear  Management 

Management  of  Pennsylvania’s 
black  bear,  in  the  past,  has  been  al- 
most exclusively  through  the  establish- 
ment and  enforcement  of  the  Game 
Law.  The  bear  resource  has  been 
managed  on  a statewide  basis  with  no 
subdivisions  or  management  units. 

Regulation  Changes 

Prior  to  the  20th  century,  about  the 
only  limitation  on  killing  bears  in 
Pennsylvania  was  self-restraint.  No 
laws  governed  such  killing.  Since  that 
time,  however,  increasingly  restric- 
tive laws  have  been  enacted,  giving 
the  bear  much  added  protection.  This 
was  necessary  because  of  the  ever- 
increasing  demands  of  an  enlarging 
human  population. 

In  1905,  Pennsylvania  became  one 
of  the  first  states  to  give  the  black  bear 
protection  by  preventing  indiscrimi- 
nate year-round  killing.  A special 
bear  season  was  established.  The  use 


of  steel  traps  to  take  bear  was  forbid- 
den by  law  in  1911,  and  the  use  of 
pens  and  pitfalls  was  prohibited  in 
1915.  The  “cub  law,’’  prohibiting  the 
legal  harvest  of  bears  less  than  one 
year  old,  was  passed  in  1925.  In  1935, 
the  use  of  dogs  to  chase  and  hunt  bear 
was  prohibited. 

The  bag  limit  for  hunting  parties 
was  either  three  or  four  bears  from 
1917  through  1933.  There  was  no 
open  season  in  1934,  and  a one-bear 
limit  the  following  two  years.  This 
was  raised  to  two  bears  in  1937 
through  1968,  except  in  1966  and 
1967,  when  the  limit  was  three.  Since 
1969,  only  one  bear  has  been  allowed 
per  hunting  party.  During  this  period, 
there  was  no  open  season  on  bears  in 
1934,  1970,  1977  and  1978  (Table  1). 

Even  though  party  limit  size  fluctu- 
ated over  the  years,  individual  hunt- 
ers have  traditionally  been  allowed  to 
take  only  one  bear  per  year. 

In  an  effort  to  reduce  out-of-season 
shooting  of  bears  causing  damage,  the 
Game  Commission  began  paying  for 
livestock,  poultry  and  bee  losses  in 
1923  and  for  additional  bee-keeping 
equipment  in  1967. 

Since  1972  it  has  been  mandatory 
for  a successful  hunter  to  have  his  bear 
checked  by  a Game  Commission  offi- 
cer within  one  day  of  harvest. 

Season  Length  and 
Timing  Changes 

Not  only  did  the  laws  governing  the 
taking  of  bears  become  more  restric- 
tive over  the  years,  but  also  the  length 
of  bear  seasons.  Between  1915  and 
1979,  the  season  varied  from  54  days 
to  one  day  in  length  (Table  1).  Only 
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twice  since  1933  has  it  exceeded  six 
days,  and  it  has  been  limited  to  a 
single  day  since  1972.  Even  with  a 
single-day  bear  season,  over  700  bears 
(including  cubs)  were  taken  in  1976, 
and  hunting  mortality  rates  of  tagged 
bears  exceeded  30  percent. 

In  response  to  this,  bear  seasons 
were  closed  during  1977  and  1978  to 
allow  the  population  to  increase.  A 
one-day  season  was  announced  for 
1979.  With  the  intention  of  keeping 
the  harvest  on  the  low  side,  particu- 
larly the  harvest  of  females,  this  sea- 
son was  set  for  mid- December.  Adult 
solitary  females  are  known  to  den  ear- 
lier than  most  other  sex  and  age 
groups — prior  to  mid-December  dur- 
ing most  years  (Alt  et  al  1976).  For 
a variety  of  reasons  explained  in  an 
earlier  article  (Alt  1980a),  the  1979 
bear  hunt  yielded  a nearly  even  sex 
ratio.  The  total  harvest  included  859 
bears:  736  legals,  120  cubs,  and  3 il- 
legal adults.  This  was  the  second 
largest  harvest  on  record.  The  largest 
occurred  in  1924  when  929  bears  were 
taken  during  a 38- day  season.  These 
results  indicate  that  with  the  present 
level  of  hunting  pressure,  we  are  run- 
ning out  of  alternatives;  a large 
harvest  can  be  taken  even  during  a 
late  season,  and  hunting  pressure 
must  be  controlled  to  prevent  possible 
overharvest. 

Management  Problems 

Several  major  problems  have  devel- 
oped in  recent  years  with  Pennsyl- 
vania’s bear  management  program. 
Rapidly  increasing  hunting  pressure 
and  an  inability  to  control  harvest  size 
and  location  are  two  of  the  more 
serious  problems. 

The  estimated  number  of  bear  hunt- 
ers in  Pennsylvania  increased  from 
about  95,000  in  1973  to  204,000  in 
1976  (Shope  1977).  This  was  a 215 
percent  increase  in  hunting  pressure 
in  only  three  years. 

Pennsylvania’s  bear  harvest  has 
been  irregular,  particularly  since  the 
1960s,  going  from  near-record  lows 


BOB  LOUX  of  Harleysville  and  the  bear  he 
bagged  in  Pike  County  during  1979’s  one- 
day  season. 


to  near-record  highs.  Management 
programs,  which  must  be  developed 
within  the  framework  of  the  Game 
Law,  have  been  inadequate  to  yield 
predictable  harvests.  The  Game  Com- 
mission has  recommended  changes  in 
the  Game  Law  to  remedy  this  situa- 
tion, but  so  far  approval  has  not  been 
forthcoming  because  of  pressure  from 
hunters  who  do  not  fully  understand 
the  circumstances. 

Present  Bear  Management 

Bear  management  in  Pennsylvania 
is  being  intensively  scrutinized.  Re- 
search and  management  results  are 
being  evaluated  in  an  effort  to 
develop  a revised  program  that  will 
correct  past  management  problems 
for  the  good  of  the  resource. 

It  is  impossible  to  satisfy  everyone 
with  any  bear  management  program. 
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This  should  be  no  surprise,  since  some 
persons  firmly  believe  that  all  bears 
should  be  protected  indefinitely, 
while  others  suffering  damage  from 
bears  have  the  opinion  that  “the  only 
good  bear  is  a dead  bear.” 

Allowing  the  bear  population  to 
build  up,  as  in  1977-1978,  caused 
problems.  The  attitude  of  people  to- 
ward bears  appeared  to  vary  accord- 
ing to  their  abundance — the  more 
bears  there  were,  the  less  popular  and 
more  expendable  they  became.  Per- 


sons who  formerly  tolerated  damage 
from  these  animals  began  shooting 
them  because,  in  their  opinion,  there 
were  “too  many.” 

There  is  a definite  need  to  control 
bear  population  levels  in  areas  of  high 
man- bear  conflict.  However,  in  at- 
tempting to  solve  this  problem  we 
must  not  jeopardize  the  resource  by 
overexploitation . 

Many  factors  must  be  considered  in 
a black  bear  management  program. 
Some  of  these  have  been  discussed  in 


Table  1 

Hunting  season,  bag  limit  and  harvest 
of  black  bears  in  Pennsylvania, 
1915-1979.* 


Hunting  Season  Hunting  Season 


Year 

Dates 

Days 

Open 

Party  Limit/ 
Party  Size 

Legai 

Harvest 

Year 

Dates 

Days 

Open 

Party  Limit/ 
Party  Size 

Legal 

Harvest 

1915 

10/15-12/15 

53 

N/A 

188 

1949 

11/14-11/19 

6 

2/3 

or  more 

411 

1916 

10/15-12/15 

53 

N/A 

435 

1950 

11/13-11/18 

6 

2/3 

or  more 

354 

1917 

10/15-12/15 

54 

3/3 

or  more 

368 

1951 

11/19-11/24 

6 

2/3 

or  more 

429 

1918 

10/15-12/15 

53 

3/3 

or  more 

387 

1952 

11/17-11/22 

6 

2/3 

or  more 

261 

1919 

10/15-12/15 

53 

3/3 

or  more 

472 

1953 

11/16-11/21 

6 

2/3 

or  more 

303 

1920 

10/15-12/15 

53 

3/3 

or  more 

420 

1954 

11/15-11/27 

12 

2/3 

or  more 

403 

1921 

11/10-12/15 

39 

3/3 

or  more 

510 

1955 

11/14-11/26 

12 

2/3 

or  more 

363 

1922 

11/01-12/15 

39 

4/4 

or  more 

563 

1956 

11/26-12/01 

6 

2/3 

or  more 

335 

1923 

11/01-12/15 

39 

4/4 

or  more 

500 

1957 

11/25-11/30 

6 

2/3 

or  more 

294 

1924 

11/01-12/15 

38 

4/4 

or  more 

929 

1958 

11/24-11/29 

6 

2/3 

or  more 

439 

1925 

12/10-12/15 

5 

4/4 

or  more 

470 

1959 

11/23-11/28 

6 

2/3 

or  more 

296 

1926 

12/10-12/15 

5 

4/4 

or  more 

660 

1960 

11/28-12/03 

6 

2/3 

or  more 

392 

1927 

11/16-12/15 

26 

4/4 

or  more 

321 

1961 

11/27-12/02 

6 

2/3 

or  more 

237 

1928 

11/01-12/15 

27 

4/4 

or  more 

427 

1962 

11/26-12/01 

6 

2/3 

or  more 

554 

1929 

12/01-12/15 

12 

4/4 

or  more 

447 

1963 

11/25-11/30 

6 

2/3 

or  more 

280 

1930 

12/01-12/15 

13 

4/4 

or  more 

707 

1964 

11/23-11/28 

6 

2/3 

or  more 

526 

1931 

11/10-12/15 

31 

4/4 

or  more 

501 

1965 

11/22-11/27 

6 

2/3 

or  more 

347 

1932 

11/10-11/30 

18 

3/3 

or  more 

216 

1966 

11/21-11/26 

6 

3/5 

or  more 

605 

1933 

11/10-11/30 

18 

3/3 

or  more 

586 

1967 

11/20-11/25 

6 

3/5 

or  more 

568 

1934 

No  Season 

0 

N/A 

0 

1968 

11/25-11/30 

6 

2/5 

or  more 

218 

1935 

12/05-12/07 

3 

1/1 

or  more 

402 

1969 

11/28-11/29 

2 

1/5 

or  more 

295 

1936 

11/23-11/26 

4 

1/1 

or  more 

356 

1970 

No  Season 

0 

N/A 

0 

1937 

11/15-11/20 

6 

2/6 

or  more 

537 

1971 

11/22-11/23 

2 

1/5 

or  more 

488 

1938 

11/14-11/19 

6 

2/5 

or  more 

384 

1972 

11/20-11/20 

1 

1/2 

or  more 

370 

1939 

11/15-11/18 

4 

2/5 

or  more 

535 

1973 

11/19-11/19 

1 

1/2 

or  more 

299 

1940 

11/18-11/21 

4 

2/5 

or  more 

524 

1974 

11/25-11/25 

1 

1/2 

or  more 

223 

1941 

11/19-11/22 

4 

2/3 

or  more 

593 

1975 

11/24-11/25 

1 

1/2 

or  more 

388 

1942 

11/18-11/21 

4 

2/3 

or  more 

149 

1976 

11/22-11/22 

1 

1/2 

or  more 

605 

1943 

11/15-11/20 

6 

2/3 

or  more 

307 

1977 

No  Season 

0 

N/A 

0 

1944 

11/27-11/30 

4 

2/3 

or  more 

295 

1978 

No  Season 

0 

N/A 

0 

1945 

11/26-11/29 

4 

2/3 

or  more 

366 

1979 

12/17 

1 

1/2 

or  more 

763 

1946 

11/18-11/23 

6 

2/3 

or  more 

325 

1947 

11/17-11/22 

6 

2/3 

or  more 

569 

• Cub  bears  were  included  in  the  legal  harvest  from  1915 

1948 

11/15-11/20 

6 

2/3 

or  more 

388 

through  1924  but  excluded  from  1925  through  1979. 
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recent  GAME  NEWS  articles  which 
touch  on  the  extreme  complexity  of 
the  problem.  The  Game  Gommission 
has  the  responsibility  of  properly 
managing  this  species  in  Pennsylvania. 
In  making  decisions,  they  must  do 
what  is  best  for  the  resource.  There  is 
little  doubt  among  professionals  that  a 
more  sophisticated  bear  management 
program  is  needed  to  achieve  this  deli- 
cate balance  between  “too  many”  and 
“too  few”  bears  in  various  parts  of  the 
commonwealth . 

To  satisfy  diverse  needs,  a revised 
management  program  to  control  hunt- 
ing pressure  and  harvest  size  is  being 
developed.  Bear  harvest  and  habitat 
data  are  being  evaluated  in  order  to 
establish  biologically  and  ecologically 
meaningful  bear  management  units. 
Hunter  density  and  success  ratios  are 
also  being  studied  to  determine  proper 
permit  allocations  per  unit  to  produce 
both  predictable  and  desirable  harvest 
results. 

Future  Bear  Management 

Looking  ahead  to  the  1980s  and  the 
approaching  21st  century,  further 
restrictions  on  bear  hunting  seem  in- 
evitable. The  bear  resource  must  be 
safeguarded  from  overexploitation  re- 
sulting from  increasing  demands  of  an 
enlarging  human  population.  That 
has  been  the  pattern  in  the  past,  and 
there  is  little  reason  to  believe  it  will 
not  continue. 

In  the  near  future,  we  must  develop 
and  implement  programs  that  will 
yield  predictable  harvest  results.  They 
must  also  be  flexible  enough  to  allow  a 
reduction  of  bear  numbers  in  areas  of 
high  human  conflict  and,  at  the  same 
time,  allow  bear  populations  to  in- 
crease in  areas  where  that  is  desirable. 

These  remarks  are  not  intended  to 
give  a pessimistic  impression  of  the 
black  bear’s  future  in  Pennsylvania. 


KENNETH  SMITH  of  Pittsburgh  and  his 
trophy  black  bear  taken  in  Forest  County 
last  season. 


Quite  the  contrary.  The  bear’s  ability 
to  adapt  to  civilization  and  the  public’s 
enormous  concern  for  this  animal 
should  ensure  that  black  bears  will 
continue  to  be  a part  of  our  heritage 
for  many  future  generations  to  enjoy. 
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ZONING: 

A New  Approach  in  Pennsylvania 
Waterfowl  Seasons 

Fred  E.  Hartman 

PGC  Waterfowl  Biologist 


HE  IMPORTANT  item  to  note  in 
this  article  is  that  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission  does  not 
have  sole  authority  to  set  waterfowl 
regulations  for  the  state.  The  basic 
framework  of  waterfowl  seasons  is  es- 
tablished by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  only.  Any  modifications 
within  this  framework  desired  by  a 
state  must  be  approved  by  the  Atlan- 
tic Waterfowl  Council  and  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

For  the  1980-81  waterfowl  season, 
Pennsylvania  will  be  divided  into 
three  zones,  the  Lake  Erie  Zone,  the 
North  Zone,  and  the  South  Zone.  This 
is  the  second  season  for  the  Lake  Erie 
Zone,  the  initial  year  for  the  other 
two.  The  establishment  of  waterfowl 
hunting  zones  is  on  an  experimental 
basis  for  three  years.  Prior  to  and  dur- 
ing the  experimental  zoned  hunting 
season,  it  is  necessary  to  gather  much 
waterfowl  biological  data  and  hunter 
data,  and  to  do  sufficient  banding  to 
document  the  effects  of  zoning.  With- 
out this  documentation,  zoning  is  not 
allowed.  More  on  this  later  in  this 
article. 

The  Lake  Erie  Zone  is  that  part  of 
Pennsylvania  bounded  by  Lake  Erie 
and  extending  from  the  Ohio  border 
to  the  New  York  border  (Pennsyl- 
vania’s Lake  Erie  waters  and  the  im- 
mediately adjacent  shore).  Presque 
Isle  is  in  this  zone.  Duck  hunting  in 
this  zone  will  probably  start  in  late 
October  and  run  straight  through  to 


sometime  in  December.  Goose  season 
here  probably  will  extend  from  mid- 
October  to  just  past  Christmas.* 

The  North  Zone  encompasses  al- 
most all  of  the  Game  Commission’s 
Northcentral  and  Northeast  adminis- 
trative divisions,  plus  a small  eastern 
portion  of  the  Northwest  Division. 
Parts  or  the  whole  of  27  northern 
counties  are  in  the  North  Zone.  The 
North  Zone  commences  at  the  eastern 
border  of  Pennsylvania  and  follows 
Interstate  80  west.  Just  before  reach- 
ing the  Susquehanna  River  in  North- 
umberland County,  the  Zone  follows 
Route  147  north  to  its  junction  with 
Route  220,  then  follows  Route  220 
southwest  to  1-80.  The  boundary  of 
this  zone  continues  to  follow  1-80  west 
to  the  Allegheny  River,  and  then 
north  along  this  river  to  the  New  York 
border.  This  portion  of  the  Allegheny 
River  is  in  the  North  Zone.  In  the 
North  Zone  the  waterfowl  season  is 
expected  to  start  in  early  October  and 
run  straight  through  to  late  November 
for  ducks  and  to  mid-December  for 
Canada  geese. 

South  Zone 

The  remainder  of  the  state  (that 
part  not  in  the  Lake  Erie  Zone  or  the 
North  Zone)  constitutes  the  South 


’This  article  was  prepared  in  June, 
several  months  before  the  1980  water- 
fowl  seasons  were  announced,  so  spe- 
cific dates  could  not  be  given  here. 
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PENNSYLVANIA’S  THREE  WATERFOWL  zones  are  detailed  above.  Route  80  is  the  gen- 
eral dividing  line  between  the  North  and  South  zones  (map  shows  exceptions);  Lake  Erie 
Zone  Is  in  the  northwest. 


Zone.  This  region  probably  will  have 
a split  season,  including  a short  period 
in  late  October,  then  opening  again 
from  early  November  to  mid-Decem- 
ber for  ducks.  The  goose  season  here 
probably  will  be  from  mid- October  to 
just  after  Christmas. 

Actual  season  dates  depend  greatly 
on  the  framework  set  by  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service.  Official  pub- 
lished waterfowl  regulations  must  be 
consulted  for  specific  dates  and  times. 

In  establishing  waterfowl  hunting 
zones  in  a state,  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  mandates  that:  (1)  a 
state  collect  considerable  biological 
waterfowl  data  and  hunter  data  relat- 
ing to  the  season(s)  prior  to  the  zoning 
and  during  the  experimental  zoned 
season;  (2)  the  zoned  waterfowl  sea- 


son will  not  increase  the  kill,  change 
detrimentally  the  species  composition 
in  the  overall  bag,  and/or  noticeably 
change  the  kill  pattern  in  adjacent 
states.  The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Ser- 
vice can  discontinue  the  experimental 
zoned  season  if  (a)  the  kill  becomes  ex- 
cessive in  numbers  and/or  for  certain 
species,  and/or  (b)  if  a state  is  unable 
to  properly  evaluate  the  zoned  season. 

Experimental  zoned  waterfowl 
hunting  seasons  are  allowed  (1)  to 
obtain  information  about  the  role  of 
zoning  in  waterfowl  management, 
and  (2)  to  provide  more  satisfactory 
duck  hunting  opportunities  without 
changing  the  size  or  species  composi- 
tion of  state  harvest. 

It  is  not  just  up  to  a state  to  decide 
that  it  wants  an  experimental  zoned 
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waterfowl  season.  Approval  for  such  a 
season  does  not  happen  overnight.  It 
takes  from  one  to  a number  of  years  to 
collect  the  required  data  for  the  im- 
plementation of  a zoned  season.  This 
information  provides  a baseline  ref- 
erence to  which  a zoned  season  can  be 
compared  and  evaluated.  Once  this 
information  is  collected,  a formal  re- 
port must  be  prepared  and  presented 
to  the  Atlantic  Waterfowl  Council, 
the  Technical  Section  of  this  Council^, 
and  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

These  data  are  collected  and  a re- 
port prepared  and  submitted.  Ap- 
proval takes  at  least  six  months  be- 
cause of  “Sunshine  Laws”  and  U.S. 
Government  documentation  regula- 
tions. Simplified,  the  process  goes  like 
this; 

In  January  of  the  prospective  season, 
the  state  petitions  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  to  place  the  report  in 
the  Federal  Register  and  to  act  favor- 
ably upon  it.  The  request  for  an  ex- 
perimental zoned  season  must  appear 
at  least  twice  in  the  Federal  Register. 
In  February,  the  Technical  Section  of 
the  Atlantic  Waterfowl  Council  acts 
upon  the  zoning  request.  If  approved, 
the  request  goes  to  the  Atlantic  Water- 
fowl  Council  at  its  March  meeting.  If 
approved  there,  the  Council  recom- 
mends approval  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service.  If  the  zoning  request 
is  rejected  in  any  of  these  steps,  it  can 
be  brought  up  at  the  summer  meeting 


*The  Atlantic  Waterfowl  Council  is 
an  organization  of  the  directors  of  the 
17  state  and  five  Canadian  provincial 
conservation  departments  in  the  Atlan- 
tic Flyway.  This  group  acts  as  an  advi- 
sory arm  to  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  pertaining  to  migratory  bird 
matters  in  the  Atlantic  Flyway. 

^This  is  the  technical  and  biological 
arm  of  the  Atlantic  Waterfowl  Council. 
The  Technical  Section  advises  the 
Council  on  biological  aspects  of  water- 
fowl  populations,  regulations,  man- 
agement, habitat,  and  other  important 
considerations. 


(or  later)  of  the  Technical  Section  and 
the  Atlantic  Waterfowl  Council.  Any 
rejection  causes  delays  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  a zoned  season.  Accep- 
tance of  a zoning  proposal  at  all  steps 
can  have  it  in  effect  before  the  end  of 
that  same  year. 

For  many  years  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  would  not  allow 
zoned  waterfowl  hunting  seasons  in  a 
state.  This  prohibition  was  due  to  low 
waterfowl  populations  and  unknown 
factors  about  population  levels  and 
the  effect  of  hunting  on  certain 
species.  Rut  as  population  levels  of 
some  species  improved  and  more  in- 
formation became  available  about 
mortality,  survival,  and  harvest  man- 
agement regulations,  limited  experi- 
mental zoning  was  allowed.  The  early 
results  proved  satisfactory.  Several 
other  states  got  into  zoned  waterfowl 
seasons,  always  on  an  experimental 
basis. 

Possibilities 

With  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  relaxing  its  position,  the  Game 
Commission  began  looking  into  the 
possibilities  of  experimental  zoned 
waterfowl  hunting  in  Pennsylvania. 
Various  sportsmen’s  groups  partici- 
pated in  this  process. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  water- 
fowl  populations  and  usage  vary  be- 
tween different  sections  of  the  state. 
This  is  due  to  climatic,  habitat,  mi- 
grational,  and  local  production  differ- 
ences across  Pennsylvania.  Having 
just  a desire  for  or  general  knowledge 
about  these  subjects  is  not  enough  to 
make  a zoning  proposal  stand  up  be- 
fore the  Atlantic  Waterfowl  Council 
and  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Ser- 
vice. Thus,  the  data  gathering  process 
was  started  and  earlier  materials  were 
analyzed.  Duck  hunter  bag-checks 
and  waterfowl  observations  and  band- 
ings were  conducted  by  Commission 
biologists,  game  protectors,  land 
managers,  and  deputies.  Duck  hunt- 
ers, notably  the  Northwestern  Penn- 
sylvania Duck  Hunters  Association, 
collected  information  among  them- 
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selves.  Data  from  Audubon  bird  counts 
and  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
population  surveys,  hunter  surveys, 
wing  collections,  and  other  materials 
also  were  used. 

Backbone 

Materials  from  these  sources  formed 
the  backbone  of  the  necessary  reports 
and  base  data.  The  Game  Commis- 
sion processed  the  reports  through 
the  Technical  Section,  the  Atlantic 
Waterfowl  Council,  and  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service.  The  experi- 
mental zoned  seasons  should  start  this 
year  for  the  North  and  South  Zones, 
the  same  year  the  request  was  in- 
itiated. The  Lake  Erie  Zone  season 
began  in  1979.  The  results  of  its  first 
year  have  been  evaluated  and  judged 
satisfactory. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  these 
zoned  seasons  are  experimental  and 
are  established  for  three  years,  after 


which  there  is  a final  evaluation  of  the 
results. 

During  the  years  Pennsylvania  has 
these  zoned  experimental  seasons,  the 
Game  Commission  will  be  banding 
waterfowl,  making  waterfowl  sur- 
veys, and  conducting  duck  hunter 
bag-checks.  To  obtain  the  best  water- 
fowl  hunting  available,  it  is  vitally 
important  that  the  Game  Commission 
receive  excellent  cooperation  from 
waterfowl  hunters  and  that  water- 
fowl  hunting  regulations  be  obeyed 
and  enforced.  However,  waterfowl 
populations  are  not  static.  As  an  ex- 
ample, each  of  the  last  five  waterfowl 
seasons  has  been  different — some- 
times dramatically — because  of 
weather  factors,  migration  timing, 
and  local  production.  And,  as  usual, 
there  is  nothing  that  man  can  do  but 
note  that  it  happens  and  hope  for  the 
best.  For  himself  and  especially  for 
the  waterfowl. 
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JUST  AS  MARK  YELLED  SOMETHING  about  the  scarcity  of  game,  a grouse  flushed  In 
front  of  us,  scaring  the  wits  out  of  one  and  all. 


One  Day  in  a Million 

By  Joe  Hilbert 


Though  this  is  a story  of  grouse 
hunting,  I must  caution  you  that 
we  are  not  purists  in  the  art  of  hunting 
or  Ruff.  We  don’t  carry  classic  Win- 
chester 21s  or  L.C.  Smith  doubles 
through  the  thickets.  We  don’t  have 
classy  setters  cruising  the  brush  before 
us.  Our  worn  and  marred  pumps  and 
semi’s  serve  nicely  as  our  grouse  guns. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  there  are  few 
times  of  the  season  where  grouse  are 
even  the  main  quarry  for  us. 

We  all  were  born  and  grew  up  in 
the  farm  country  of  York  County, 
where  pheasants  and  rabbits  abound 
but  grouse  certainly  do  not.  We  also 
hunt  deer,  and  not  a few  doves  are 
bagged  by  our  group  each  year. 

In  the  late  season  though,  we 


always  pack  up  and  head  for  the 
coverts  of  Union  County,  where 
numerous  cottontails  arid  an  occa- 
sional grouse  are  frightened  by  the 
misplaced  charges  of  our  scatterguns. 
These  late  trips  are  almost  a sacred 
tradition  for  us.  Hunting  season  just 
wouldn’t  be  the  same  without  a few 
such  excursions  each  year.  The  meet- 
ing of  the  southern  edge  of  the  Endless 
Mountains  and  the  fertile  Amish 
farmland  forms  a unique  area  that 
truly  does  have  the  “best  of  both 
worlds.’’  It  makes  much-ignored 
Union  County  one  of  the  counties 
with  a great  variety  of  game. 

It  was  a beautiful  January  day,  so 
far  as  weather  goes.  My  three  hunting 
companions  of  many  years — Rick 
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Ruppert,  Mark  Krout  and  Charlie 
Kochenour — and  I were  up  at  day- 
break, readying  ourselves  for  a forced 
march  through  the  thick  cover  which 
we  knew  harbored  rabbits  and  an  oc- 
casional grouse.  After  a hearty  break- 
fast of  chocolate  cupcakes  and  milk, 
we  headed  out. 

Our  usual  route  took  us  first  down 
through  the  “choppin’s,”  an  area 
selectively  cut  of  a few  years  ago 
which  has  since  grown  heavy  with 
underbrush.  It’s  a paradise  for  bun- 
nies. But  despite  many  fresh  tracks 
and  droppings,  we  saw  none.  Occa- 
sionally, grouse  frequent  the  area,  but 
not  this  morning. 

We  crossed  a dirt  road  and  headed 
up  the  hollow  at  the  foot  of  Doe 
Ridge.  Also  perfect  cover  for  rabbits 
and  grouse,  it’s  a former  cow  pasture 
that  has  reverted  to  what  can  only  be 
described  as  jungle.  After  almost  a 
mile  of  rough  going  and  flushing 
nothing,  Mark  yelled  something  about 
the  scarcity  of  game.  Just  as  his  echo 
rang  off  Doe  Ridge,  a grouse  flushed 
some  20  to  30  yards  in  front  of  us, 
scaring  the  wits  out  of  one  and  all. 
Till  now,  we  had  all  been  concentrat- 
ing on  rabbits,  but  quickly  regaining 
our  composure,  guns  roared  from 
every  direction.  The  noise  was  tre- 
mendous but  the  bird  was  unim- 
pressed with  our  speedy  recovery  and 
sailed  out  of  sight  unscathed.  As  we 
all  stood  there,  mouths  agape,  an- 
other grouse  flushed  just  out  of  shot- 
gun range.  It  was  a totally  needless 
effort,  though,  as  our  guns  were  all 
empty. 

“Well,”  Rick  said,  “we  blew  that 
one.” 

Disquieting  Talent 

Rick  has  a disquieting  talent  for 
understatement.  As  we  resumed  our 
pace,  I thought — as  I am  sure  the 
others  did — that  those  two  birds  were 
our  usual  quota  for  the  day. 

We  pushed  on  into  the  adjacent 
pine  field,  a bit  disheartened  but  still 
on  the  lookout  for  cottontails.  This 
was  an  old  nursery  that  had  long  been 
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neglected  and  had  since  grown  up 
into  a nearly  impenetrable  fortress  for 
the  furry  little  creatures.  We  would 
push  one  side  through,  then  back  the 
other,  as  per  our  normal  route.  As  we 
were  making  our  way  through  the 
dense  evergreens,  Rick’s  gun  cracked. 
He  promptly  gave  a war  whoop  that 
would  have  made  Custer’s  curls  stand 
on  end.  I made  my  way  over  and 
found  him  holding  a beautiful  male 
ruffed  grouse,  his  first  ever. 

“I  came  around  that  little  pine  tree 
and  it  looked  like  a flock  of  chickens 
milling  around  on  the  ground!”  he  ex- 
claimed. “They  all  took  off  at  once 
and  I lucked  one  down.  There  must 
have  been  a half  dozen  or  more.” 

After  admiring  the  bird,  we  quickly 
regrouped  and  resumed  our  pace.  Just 
then,  off  to  my  right.  Bang!  Then 
another  shot.  Charlie  and  Mark  had 
each  missed  one  in  the  dense  thickets. 
Suddenly,  a bird  came  quartering  out 
of  the  pines  in  front  of  me,  nearly 
stopping  my  heart  in  mid-beat.  A 
wide-open  shot!  Never  before  had  I 
had  such  an  easy  chance  at  a grouse — 
no  branches  sticking  in  my  eyes,  no 
vines  tangled  around  my  legs.  It  just 
isn’t  supposed  to  be  that  way!  I quickly 
proved  my  point  by  sending  three 
quick  shots  all  around  it,  doing 
nothing  to  slow  its  progress. 

Just  as  I reloaded,  a small  ball  of 
brown  fur  came  blazing  across  my 
path.  My  long  years  of  hunting  experi- 
ence enabled  me  to  quickly  identify  it 
as  a cottontail  and  somehow  my  shot- 
gun charge  and  the  little  speedster  ar- 
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rived  at  the  same  place  at  the  same 
time.  Stuffing  him  into  my  coat,  I 
went  over  to  Rick  to  discuss  this  abun- 
dance of  game.  As  we  stood  there 
chawing  over  the  extraordinary  num- 
ber of  the  brown  bombers  we  were 
seeing,  not  six  feet  away  one  of  the 
feathered  jets  exploded  from  under  a 
pine  tree  and  headed  straight  for 
Rick’s  head!  Rick  fell  backward  to  the 
ground  as  the  grouse  rocketed  past 
within  inches  of  his  ear.  Seeing  so 
many  grouse  was  unbelievable!  I tried 
to  calm  Rick’s  shattered  nerves  and 
presently  we  resumed  our  march. 

In  the  next  hundred  yards,  Rick  col- 
lected another  bird  to  fill  his  limit, 
Mark  and  Charlie  got  a “community 
bird,’’  and  I managed  to  bag  one  be- 
tween shots  that  missed  two  others. 
Grouse  were  everywhere! 

At  the  end  of  the  pine  field  we 
hashed  over  what  had  just  taken 
place.  We  decided  to  retrace  our  steps 
to  make  sure  we  hadn’t  walked  by  any 
tight  sitters.  On  the  way  back,  Mark 
collected  a rabbit  and  we  flushed 
three  more  grouse.  But  instead  of  seri- 
ously trying  to  collect  them,  we  sent 
them  on  their  way  with  carefully 
placed  near  misses — choosing  to  leave 
them  for  seed.  Ahem! 

We  decided  not  to  look  a gift  horse 


in  the  mouth  and  headed  back  to  the 
cabin  to  regain  our  composure.  We’d 
had  22  flushes  in  less  than  two  hours. 
We  had  spent  uncounted  shells  to  col- 
lect four  grouse  and  two  rabbits.  I 
fired  more  shots  in  those  two  hours 
then  in  the  rest  of  the  season.  Of 
course,  many  of  those  grouse  might 
have  been  jumped  more  than  once, 
but  not  too  many.  It  seemed  like  all 
the  grouse  in  Union  County  were  hav- 
ing a conference  in  that  pine  field  that 
day. 

Believe  it  or  not,  we  are  all  excep- 
tional— well,  pretty  good — wing  shots 
under  normal  conditions,  but  as  any 
seasoned  or  unseasoned  grouse  hunter 
will  tell  you,  flushing  22  grouse  in  two 
hours  is  anything  but  normal  in  this 
day  and  age.  It  throws  your  timing 
completely  off  and  plays  havoc  with 
your  coordination.  It  disrupts  your 
whole  nervous  system.  It’s  enough  to 
make  a dyed-in-the-wool  pheasant 
hunter  give  up  the  cornfields  for  the 
thick  stuff.  It  could  really  get  in  your 
blood. 

Of  course,  the  chances  of  ever  find- 
ing a concentration  of  so  many  birds 
in  one  place  again  are  very  slim.  But 
you  can  be  sure  that  come  each  Janu- 
ary, we’ll  be  in  Union  County  and  on 
the  lookout,  just  in  case. 


PGC  to  Issue  Potter  County  Antlerless  Deer  Licenses 

Potter  County  anterless  deer  licenses  for  the  1980  season  will  be  issued 
by  the  Game  Commission  from  the  Northcentral  Division  Headquarters 
in  Jersey  Shore.  Applicants  should  change  the  address  on  the  yellow  ap- 
plication envelope  to  read: 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
Post  Office  Box  5038 
Jersey  Shore,  Pa.  17740 

Remittance,  in  the  form  of  a personal  check  or  money  order,  MUST  be 
made  payable  to  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission — NOT  to  the  Pot- 
ter County  treasurer.  Applications  will  be  received  by  mail  only  at  the 
Jersey  Shore  address  Monday,  October  6 through  Wednesday,  October  8. 
A public  drawing  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  Wednesday,  October  8,  to  choose 
the  successful  applicants.  As  in  all  counties,  hunters  may  include  up  to 
three  applications  per  envelope.  Remember  to  circle  the  appropriate 
number  in  the  lower  left  comer  of  the  yellow  envelope  and  include  suffi- 
cient remittance  to  cover  all  applications. 
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GUILTY! 

By  John  Badger 

Conservation  Information  Assistant 
Southwest  Division 

Guilty. 

I am  guilty. 

I did  not  plead  guilty, 

I do  not  feel  guilty, 

I never  had  my  day  in  court 
to  tell  my  side  of  the  story. 

I have  been  pre-judged. 
Guilty  of  being  a ruthless, 
bloodthirsty  killer. 

I am  a Hunter 


■pERHAPS  I LIVE  in  your  commu- 
Jr  nity.  The  man  down  the  road  who 
lives  in  that  well  kept  house  on  the 
corner.  The  man  who  goes  to  work 
every  day  to  provide  for  his  family 
and  to  pay  his  taxes  for  the  good  of  all. 
The  man  you  see  at  the  PTA  meetings. 
The  man  who  donates  several  eve- 
nings of  his  life,  every  month,  to  take 
the  local  Boy  Scout  troop  into  the 
mountains,  teaching  them  about 
wildlife. 

Now  you  remember — he  sat  in 
front  of  you  at  church  last  Sunday 
morning  along  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren and  you  thought  of  him  as  a real 
pillar  of  your  community.  Then  . . . 
it  happened.  It  was  a Monday,  the 
first  day  of  the  big  game  season  and 
this  good  kind  citizen  became  a vio- 
lent man.  He  walked  into  the  woods 
and  killed  a deer.  He  killed — a real 
crime!  But  wait.  Is  it  really  a crime? 
Let  us  look  back  and  make  sure. 

In  the  book  of  Genesis,  we  read  of 
God’s  creations  and  his  wonderful 
works.  Later  on  in  Genesis,  we  read 
about  the  Garden  of  Eden,  the  forbid- 
den fruit,  garments  made  from  skins 


of  animals  and  man’s  dominion  over 
the  beasts  of  the  field.  In  the  New 
Testament,  book  of  Luke,  Chapter 
15,  we  read  about  the  homecoming  of 
the  Prodigal  Son,  the  planning  of  a 
feast  and  the  killing  of  the  fatted  calf. 
Yes,  they  killed  that  calf. 

Throughout  our  country  today, 
many  fatted  calves  are  being  killed. 
As  we  sit  down  to  supper  this  evening, 
perhaps  steak  or  roast — but  probably 
hamburger — will  grace  our  table,  and 
many  of  us  will  offer  thanks  and  will 
be  grateful  for  that  fatted  calf.  Yes, 
both  vegetable  and  animal  matter  is 
part  of  our  lives. 

As  I travel  the  country,  I notice  the 
lumberman  cutting  selected  mature 
trees  for  our  homes,  furniture  and 
other  buildings  before  wind  and 
disease  destroy  them. 

In  the  spring,  I observe  people  in 
the  fields  picking  dandelions  and 
mushrooms  before  they  are  destroyed 
or  just  whither  away.  Fall  brings 
apple-  and  nut-pickers  to  the  orchards 
and  forests,  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the 
year.  These  people  are  conservation- 
ists, making  wise  use  of  our  natural 
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THEN  IT  HAPPENED.  THAT  MAN  — your  neighbor— the  one  who  sat  in  front  of  you  at 
church  last  Sunday  — walked  into  the  woods  and  killed  a deer. 


resources.  No  less  so  is  that  man  who 
helps  harvest  the  surplus  game  birds 
and  animals.  He  is  a real  tool  of  game 
management. 

When  I think  of  game  managers,  I 
think  back  again  to  Genesis,  Chapter 
7.  Noah  was  commanded  to  gather 
pairs  of  certain  animals,  seven  pairs  of 
others,  and  was  able  to  preserve  these 
creatures  through  the  40  days  of  rain 
and  the  days  that  followed. 

Coals  Like  Noah’s 

Our  goals  are  much  like  Noah’s:  to 
preserve  our  wildlife  for  future  repro- 
duction. And  we  harvest  the  surplus 
crop.  This  is  necessary.  Last  year  in 
Pennsylvania  over  25,000  deer  were 
killed  accidentally  on  our  highways 
by  motor  vehicles.  A staggering  waste 
of  wildlife,  not  to  mention  the  prop- 
erty damage.  You  must  wonder  what 
the  future  would  bring  if  these  ani- 
mals were  free  to  multiply  at  will,  to 
roam  the  highways  with  an  ever-in- 
creasing  human  population.  Eventu- 
ally the  deer  population  would  crash, 
but  the  suffering  before  that  time 


would  be  terrible  to  contemplate. 

Besides  deer- auto  collisions,  there 
would  be  enormous  crop  losses,  as  too- 
numerous  deer  turned  from  over- 
browsed forests  and  began  to  devas- 
tate farmlands.  In  1900,  only  50,000 
deer  were  left  in  the  entire  U.S.  Today 
in  Pennsylvania  alone  we  harvest  and 
utilize  over  100,000  each  year.  The 
undeniable  fact  is  that  wildlife  has 
prospered  as  a direct  result  of  hunting 
and  of  the  financial  support  of  the 
hunter.  And  his  money  is  used  for  the 
protection  of  both  the  hunted  and 
the  non-hunted  birds  and  animals. 
Hunters  are  the  only  significant  finan- 
cial contributors  to  wildlife  conserva- 
tion in  Pennsylvania  today,  as  has 
been  true  for  the  past  60  years.  (The 
Game  Commission,  however,  has  re- 
cently been  encouraging  support  from 
other  portions  of  the  population 
through  its  Working  Together  for 
Wildlife  program.) 

Like  any  other  humans,  hunters  are 
subject  to  criticism.  There  are  hunters 
who  have  no  concern  for  laws  of  any 
type  and  little  concern  for  other 
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people.  They  are  the  outlaw  minority 
that  plagues  society  every  day,  and 
true  sportsmen  want  these  slob 
hunters  removed  from  the  sport  of 
hunting.  Most  conservation  agencies 
have  the  power  to  remove  the  hunting 
privileges  of  these  undesirables  and  do 
just  that  whenever  possible.  If  we  all 
took  a good  careful  look  at  our  lodges, 
churches,  clubs,  etc. , I know  we  could 
find  a few  undesirables  in  any  walk  of 
life,  so  hunters  are  no  different  in  this 
respect. 

We  must  then  ask  ourselves,  if  all 
the  good  hunters  were  removed  from 
the  picture,  as  the  anti-hunting 
groups  demand,  who  would  support 
our  wildlife?  The  answer  comes 
quickly:  either  nobody  would  (and 
the  problems  from  that  seem  self-evi- 
dent), or  we  already  overburdened 
taxpayers  would.  Since  on  the  na- 
tional level  hunters  have  paid  over  $4 
billion  to  support  wildlife  and  their 
sport — hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars per  year,  recently — this  amount 
would  have  to  be  raised  by  taxation, 
and  non-hunters  would  doubtless  ob- 
ject. Under  the  current  setup,  hunters 
make  these  contributions  gladly,  and 
they  can  look  at  their  accomplish- 
ments with  pride.  In  Pennsylvania 
alone,  they  have  made  it  possible  for 
the  Game  Commission  to  purchase 
well  over  a million  acres  of  State 
Game  Lands  which  are  used  not  only 
by  hunters  but  also  by  bird  watchers, 
hikers,  photographers.  Boy  Scouts  and 
numerous  other  groups.  They  can 
watch  flocks  of  wild  turkeys  roam  our 
forests,  though  only  a few  years  ago 
the  talk  was  that  the  wild  turkey  was 


gone  forever.  Yes,  the  hunter  can  look 
with  pride  at  many  conservation  pro- 
grams today,  for  he  has  paid  the  bill. 

If  you  are  one  of  those  who  has 
branded  me  “guilty,”  you  must  ask 
yourself  “What  have  / done  so  great 
for  wildlife  that  I can  now  take  it  out 
of  the  hands  of  those  men  who  have 
preserved  it  for  years?”  Oh,  you  did 
send  in  a few  dollars  last  year  to  some 
organization  for  “the  good  of  the  ani- 
mus,” but  you  don’t  know  exactly 
what  it  was  used  for.  Better  check 
before  critizing  others. 

We  hear  many  reports  of  endan- 
gered species,  and  few  of  these  seem  to 
agree.  The  numbers  of  such  species 
may  be  anywhere  from  88  to  well  over 
200.  How  many  were  hunted?  The 
passenger  pigeon  and  bison  were 
slaughtered,  not  by  sport  hunters  such 
as  we  have  today  but  by  market 
hunters  of  yesteryear.  Hunting  for 
commerce  was  long  ago  outlawed  by 
the  Game  Law  which  is  strictly  en- 
forced today.  No,  the  sport  hunter  has 
not  been  a factor  in  the  endangerment 
of  any  species.  Rather,  any  such  dan- 
ger comes  from  the  changes  we  im- 
pose upon  our  land — habitat  loss  to 
housing  developments  or  industrial 
developments,  habitat  degradation  by 
pollution  or  drainage  of  wetlands, 
and  other  environmental  changes. 

The  day  of  sentencing  will  soon  be 
here.  I need  your  help.  I was  judged 
guilty  before  all  the  facts  were 
known.  I ask  for  the  right  to  appeal 
the  verdict.  To  relate  my  side  and  ask 
for  a fair  and  reasonable  verdict  based 
on  all  the  facts.  You  are  the  judge. 


— To  Correct  or  Change  Your  Address - 

Attach  mailing  label  from  your  latest  copy  of  GAME  NEWS  to  a postal 
card.  Beneath  label,  print  name  and  complete  new  address,  including  Zip 
Code.  Mail  to  GAME  NEWS  CIRCULATION  DIVISION,  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120.  Allow  45  days  for  proc- 
essing. Forwarding  postage  for  magazines  sent  to  old  address  must  be 
paid  at  your  post  office.  These  issues  cannot  be  replaced. 
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Ron  Jaworski  (above),  quarterback  for  the  Phil- 
adelphia Eagles,  recently  showed  his  support 
for  PGC  programs  by  volunteering  his  time  to 
be  a spokesman  on  a number  of  television 
spots  currently  being  aired  around  the  state. 
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Ed  Sherlinski  (far  right,  above),  regional  Conserva- 
tion Assistant,  was  responsible  for  arranging 
Ron’s  cooperation,  along  with  the  technical  assis- 
tance of  WNEP-TV,  Wilkes-Barre. 
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Points  of  View 

People  never  cease  to  amaze  me. 
Two  landowners  with  adjoining  farms 
will  share  the  same  deer,  however  one 
swears  there  are  too  many  and  claims 
he  can’t  raise  any  crops,  while  the 
other  posts  “No  Doe  Hunting”  signs 
and  puts  out  feed  in  the  winter  “to 
help  the  deer.”  Hunters  complain 
there  are  no  rabbits,  but  then  some- 
one calls  to  say  that  his  garden  is  full 
of  rabbits  and  he  wants  to  shoot  them 
all  summer  so  he  can  raise  a garden. — 
LMO  R.  B.  Belding,  Waynesburg. 


Now  They  Know 

NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY— 
What  is  a “Game  Warden’s”  week  off 
like?  Let  me  tell  you.  Monday,  Boy 
Scouts  at  Nazareth  Boro  Park.  Tues- 
day, bear  hit  by  car  on  Route  33  near 
Belfast  (handled  by  capable  deputy). 
Wednesday,  meeting  of  L.O.R.A. 
Club,  Nazareth.  Thursday,  painted 
eaves  on  office.  Friday,  painted 
spouting  on  office.  Saturday,  hunter 
education  program  at  Bethlehem 
Township  Police  Department.  And 
the  public  asks,  “What  do  you  do  dur- 
ing the  off  season?” — DGP  Dick  An- 
derson, Nazareth. 


Finally 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY— It’s  been 
years  in  coming  to  Pennsylvania,  the 
state  that  is  recognized  throughout 
the  nation  as  a leader  in  the  conserva- 
tion field.  It’s  something  that  will 
hopefully  result  in  a better  safety 
record  for  hunters  and  most  likely  will 
save  some  lives.  The  items  required 
are  extremely  inexpensive  when  you 
consider  that  they  may  save  you  from 
being  killed  or  wounded.  What  am  I 
talking  about?  Pennsylvania  finally 
has  a law  requiring  hunters  to  wear 
fluorescent  orange.  Long  overdue,  it’s 
here  at  last.  Let’s  all  jump  right  on  the 
bandwagon.  Remember,  it  is  now  law, 
and  if  you  don’t  wear  it,  it  is  going  to 
cost  you.  And  it  might  be  more  than 
just  the  fine.  It  could  be  your  life. — 
DGP  Daniel  E.  Marks,  Sidman. 


The  Hostility  Is  Understandable 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY— Boh  Getz,  a 
farmer  in  Hummelstown,  called  me 
recently  about  a young  raccoon  that 
had  tangled  with  his  hay  baler.  Since 
cases  like  this  are  fairly  common  in 
farming  country  in  the  spring,  I ex- 
pected to  pick  up  an  injured  animal. 
The  unique  thing  about  this  incident 
was  that  the  animal  went  completely 
through  the  baler.  Bob  wasn’t  even 
aware  of  it  until  he  heard  it  chattering 
in  the  trailer.  Sorting  through  the 
bales,  he  found  one  with  a tail  and  a 
kicking  hind  leg  sticking  out.  Surpris- 
ingly, except  for  a more-than-normal 
degree  of  hostility  toward  humans,  it 
was  unhurt.  After  a few  days  of  obser- 
vation, we  released  the  young  animal 
in  Stony  Valley  . . . far  from  the 
mechanical  wheels  of  progress.  — Skip 
Littwin,  Hummelstown. 
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Just  Passing  Through 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY— The  Nagle 
family  of  Barnsboro  received  an  unin- 
vited guest  the  other  night.  A large 
black  bear  wandered  into  town  and 
was  chased  by  some  children  up  Mr. 
Nagle’s  driveway,  into  his  garage, 
through  the  closed  glass  door  into  the 
basement,  and  on  into  his  utility  room 
at  which  time  he  came  to  a dead  end. 
A member  of  the  family  was  watching 
TV  in  the  next  room.  He  opened  the 
door  to  check  on  the  commotion  and 
came  face  to  face  with  the  bear, 
which  then  decided  to  leave  the  way 
he’d  come  in.  The  results:  one  broken 
glass  door,  one  scared  family  member, 
and  several  claw  marks  on  the  tile 
floor. — DGP  Denver  A.  McDowell, 
Carrolltown. 


Experience  Teaches 

VENANGO  COUNTY— Having 
recently  set  up  an  electric  fence  to 
prevent  some  beavers  from  building  a 
dam  in  the  spillway  of  a landowner’s 
pond,  I was  impressed  at  its  effect.  A 
beaver  started  to  take  a freshly  cut  log 
toward  the  spillway.  When  it  got 
within  about  ten  feet,  it  must  have 
remembered  the  fence,  because  it 
swung  around  and  took  the  log  to  the 
far  end  of  the  pond.  He  undoubtedly 
had  a shocking  experience  the  first 
time  he  tried,  and  did  not  want  an  en- 
core.— DGP  Len  Hribar,  Seneca. 


Bear  Stuff 

MONTOUR  COUNTY— Black 
bears  have  been  sighted  in  Montour 
and  northern  Northumberland  coun- 
ties as  they  continue  expanding  their 
range  into  areas  where  they  were  sel- 
dom seen  in  the  past.  This  results  in 
many  phone  calls  to  the  local  game 
protector  and  his  deputies.  These 
range  from:  “Thought  you  would  like 
to  know!’’  to  “I  think  I saw  a bear!” 
and  “Hey,  there’s  a bear  over  here  you 
can  trap.”  Some  calls  express  plain 
fear.  Size  and  weight  estimates  are 
also  interesting.  To  show  just  how  dif- 
ficult it  is  to  tell  the  size  and  weight  of 
a bear.  Deputy  Bill  Levan  took  several 
photographs  of  a 17-pound  cub  at  the 
Game  Gommission’s  office  in  Avis. 
When  showing  one  good  color  photo 
of  this  cub  standing  on  its  hind  feet, 
he  received  weight  estimates  from  50 
to  200  pounds! — DGP  Richard  Dona- 
hoe,  Danville. 


Shaping  Up 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY— In  all 
my  years  in  this  district.  I’ve  never 
had  as  many  reports  of  black  bear 
sighting.  Not  a day  goes  by  without 
someone  observing  a bear  somewhere 
in  the  area.  I’ve  seen  three  individual 
bears  myself  along  the  highways. 
Numerous  complaints  have  come  in, 
dumped  garbage  cans  heading  the  list 
over  beehives  this  season.  A lot  of  peo- 
ple will  be  praying  for  a good  tracking 
snow  for  this  winter’s  bear  season. — 
DGP  Jack  Furlong,  Ramey. 


More  than  Their  Share 

BLAIR  COUNTY— Most  of  my  time 
this  past  summer  was  spent  answering 
complaints  about  wildlife  infringing 
on  gardens,  flowers,  shrubs,  etc.  Real- 
izing the  public  could  handle  almost 
all  of  these  problems  themselves,  I can 
honestly  state  that  hunters  pay  for 
more  than  “just”  conservation. — DGP 
Don  Martin,  Hollidaysburg. 
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Had  Enough 

FOREST  COUNTY— LEA  Yocum 
and  I went  to  the  Stewarts  Run  area 
to  trap  a nuisance  bear.  When  we  ar- 
rived at  the  lady’s  house,  she  showed 
us  where  the  bear  had  stood  on  one 
side  of  a low  fence  while  she  was  on 
the  other.  The  bear  was  trying  to  get 
at  her  dog,  which  was  tied  at  his  box 
beside  the  fence.  She  picked  up  a po- 
tato rake  and  hit  the  bear  over  the 
head.  When  she  did  that,  the  bear 
swung  back  and  knocked  her  one  way 
and  the  rake  the  other.  Yocum  took  a 
look  at  the  potato  rake  and  told  her  he 
didn’t  blame  the  bear,  because  if  she 
had  hit  him  with  that  rake  he  would 
start  swinging,  too.  We  set  the  trap, 
but  the  bear  never  came  back.  I don’t 
blame  him.  — DGP  Ernest  L.  Taylor, 
Tionesta. 

Quality  Counts 

FULTON  COUNTY— Word  travels 
fast.  I took  a couple  weeks  off  from 
the  job  and  traveled  to  Montana  to  do 
a little  trout  fishing  and  sight-seeing. 
While  there  I talked  to  several  Mon- 
tana conservation  officers  who  were 
interested  in  our  SPORT  program. 
They  seemed  to  think  that  the  success 
of  such  a program  would  depend  on 
the  quality  of  the  sportsmen  in  the 
state.  I had  to  agree.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania sportsman  has  made  the  SPORT 
program  a success  in  this  state.  — DGP 
Mark  Crowder,  McConnellsburg. 


In  Good  Hands 

LYCOMING  COUNTY— I chose 
the  right  week  to  take  a vacation. 
When  I returned  home,  my  recorder 
was  full  of  phone  calls  (these  people 
then  called  deputies  to  get  the  infor- 
mation they  needed) . The  back  issues 
of  the  paper  contained  three  articles 
about  animals  and  the  actions  of  some 
of  the  deputies,  and  a black  bear  had 
been  hit  by  a car  but  was  helped  to 
safety  by  Game  Biologist  Jack  Giles 
and  Deputies  Beach  and  Krantz.  I in- 
tend to  remember  the  vacation  date 
for  next  year  because  nothing  is  more 
relaxing  than  getting  away  from  the 
phone  and  at  the  same  time  knowing 
everything  is  being  well  taken  care  of 
back  home. — DGP  Dennis  Dusza,  S. 
Williamsport. 


BUTLER  COUNTY— Maybe  Dep- 
uty John  Regal  has  answered  too 
many  beaver  complaints.  After  he  and 
I answered  the  latest  one  near  Clin- 
tonville,  we  stopped  for  a sandwich 
on  the  way  home.  When  the  ham- 
burgers arrived,  I noticed  they  had 
large  wooden  toothpicks  holding  them 
together.  Apparently  John  did  not 
notice  this,  as  when  halfway  through 
his  sandwich,  he  had  also  consumed 
about  half  of  the  wooden  toothpick. 
Perhaps  I should  pull  him  off  beaver 
complaints  awhile,  as  he  seems  to  be 
picking  up  some  of  their  eating  habits. 
— DGP  Ned  Weston,  West  Sunbury. 
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Didn’t  Strut 

BRADFORD  COUNTY— It  could 
only  happen  in  this  county!  During 
the  spring  gobbler  season  a hunter  re- 
ported killing  a bird  but  didn’t  know 
what  kind  it  was.  I couldn’t  under- 
stand this  because  turkeys  are  hard  to 
mistake  for  anything  else,  and  of 
course,  during  the  spring  season,  the 
bird  must  have  a beard  to  be  legal.  I 
investigated  and  sure  enough,  it 
wasn’t  a turkey.  Would  you  believe  a 
peacock?  The  bird  was  a young  male, 
no  beard,  no  red  head.  The  explana- 
tion was  as  follows:  “Two  times  that 
gobbler  sneaked  past  without  giving 
me  a good  shot,  and  I made  up  my 
mind  he  wasn’t  going  to  do  it  again.’’ 
Sure  glad  it  wasn’t  another  hunter 
sneaking  up  on  the  call. — DGP  Ed- 
ward Gallew,  Wyalusing. 


Persistence  Pays 

SOMERSET  COUNTY— This 
spring  I saw  a bluebird  in  the  yard  so  I 
built  a bluebird  box  and  erected  it. 
The  next  day,  a wren  started  a nest  in 
it.  A second  box  was  built  and  erected. 
The  bluebird  looked  it  over  inside  and 
out  but  rejected  it  (I  think  it  was  too 
close  to  the  house).  A third  box  was 
erected  but  it  was  never  utilized  as  it 
was  too  much  in  the  shade.  Mrs.  Blue- 
bird finally  accepted  the  fourth  house 
and  now  it  is  the  home  for  five  healthy 
young  bluebirds.  Incidentally,  twelve 
wrens  were  reared  in  two  of  the  other 
bluebird  boxes. — DGP  Dan  Jenkins, 
Somerset. 


But  Tomorrow? 

MCKEAN  COUNTY— I have  re- 
moved many  beaver  dams,  but  in  June 
I had  a first.  While  I was  removing  the 
dam,  the  beaver  was  building  it  up. 
Sometimes  we  were  within  two  feet  of 
each  other.  I dug,  he  hauled.  I won — 
for  the  day. — DGP  Guy  Waldman, 
Lewis  Run. 


HUNTINGDON  COUNTY— Im- 
mediately following  the  spring  gobbler 
season,  Randy  Shope  of  Saltillo  asked 
me  whether  there  were  any  known 
cases  of  retarded  wild  turkeys.  Randy 
explained  that  after  a lot  of  hunting 
he  felt  certain  he  would  never  be  suc- 
cessful unless  he  found  a stupid  bird. 
Well,  he  finally  joined  the  ranks  of 
successful  turkey  hunters  the  last  week 
of  the  1980  season,  when  an  18-pound 
gobbler  responded  to  his  call.  Randy 
was  all  smiles  when  I talked  to  him 
this  year,  and  his  only  comment  was, 
“Yeah,  I finally  found  one  that  was 
retarded!”  — DGP  Don  Adams, 
Waterfall. 

Stream  Patrol 

ARMSTRONG  COUNTY— I have 
it  on  good  authority  that  a certain 
game  protector  has  developed  a new 
method  of  stream  patrol  to  assist  the 
Fish  Gommission.  While  patrolling 
along  Gherry  Run  with  his  labrador 
one  hot  day.  Game  Protector  A1  Scott 
(darn,  I did  give  his  name)  decided  to 
give  the  stream  a close  inspection.  I 
am  happy  to  report  that  no  violations 
were  found,  although  the  investiga- 
tion was  refreshing  for  both  A1  and  his 
dog.  If  my  memory  serves  me  right, 
we  used  to  call  the  activity  “skinny 
dipping.’’ — DGP  B.  J.  Seth,  Worth- 
ington. 
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Really  Good  Pointer 

PERRY  COUNTY— 1 cannot  and 
will  not  testify  to  the  validity  of  the 
following  account,  and  the  names  of 
the  individuals  concerned  will  remain 
anonymous.  But  this  is  a hunting  ex- 
perience that  warrants  being  passed 
on  to  the  sportspeople  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

It  seems  this  man  had  a bird  dog, 
breed  unknown,  that  never  made  a 
bad  point.  NEVER!  The  owner  was 
bragging  his  dog  up  in  the  local  bar- 
bershop one  day  last  fall,'  and  there 
just  happened  to  be  a Doubting 
Thomas  among  the  patrons.  This  man 


let  it  be  known  that  he  was  a non- 
believer. Plans  were  made  to  hunt  to- 
gether the  following  day  so  the  dog’s 
reputation  could  be  proven.  Early  the 
next  morning  the  two  men  met  and 
entered  a field  next  to  a trout  stream. 
The  dog  almost  immediately  went  on 
point.  However,  he  was  on  point  with 
his  nose  in  the  stream,  pointed  directly 
at  a very  large  trout.  The  non-believer 
rolled  on  the  ground  with  laughter, 
but  the  owner  could  not  believe  his 
dog  had  made  a mistake.  So  he  caught 
the  trout  and  opened  it  up.  Sure 
enough,  inside  the  fish  was  a quail. 
Are  your  dogs  that  good,  Jim  Beard??? 
— DGP  LeRoy  Everett,  Newport. 


When  18  Equals  1 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY— 
We  do  get  interesting  calls — some  seri- 
ous, some  funny.  I rescued  a 6-pound 
snapping  turtle  from  a 95- pound  Ger- 
man shepherd  this  week  . . . maybe 
the  dog  just  wanted  a little  snapper 
soup.  I thought  about  routing  the  call 
to  the  Fish  Commission,  but  I knew 
the  local  waterways  patrolman  was 
on  vacation.  Turnabout  is  fair  play 
too  . . . WP  Don  Hyatt  helps  me  by 
picking  up  roadkilled  deer  that  aver- 
age maybe  110  pounds.  At  this  rate,  I 
guess  I have  \1V%  more  turtles  to  take 
care  of  just  to  make  up  for  each  deer 
Don  picks  up. — DGP  R.  C.  Snouffer, 
Greensburg. 


Strong  Fella 

UNION  COUNTY— U you  had 
some  apples  and  wanted  to  give  them 
to  wildlife,  what  species  would  you 
expect  to  gobble  them  up  or  carry 
them  off?  Rabbits?  Deer  or  bears?  Ask 
Butch  Libby  what  he  saw  carrying  an 
apple  near  his  home  in  Millmont.  He’ll 
tell  you  a bluejay  carried  a red  deli- 
cious apple  to  the  top  of  a utility  pole 
before  he  dropped  his  prize.  Butch 
doesn’t  know  where  the  bird  got  the 
apple,  but  we  checked  and  it  weighed 
just  under  a quarter  of  a pound. — 
DGP  Bernie  Schmader,  Millmont. 


Schopenhauer  Sez  . . . 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY— 
One  of  the  most  difficult  terms  to  ex- 
plain to  students  during  Hunter  Edu- 
cation classes  is  the  meaning  of  ethics. 
I am  taking  a college  course  in  ethics 
and  some  philosophers  say  that  our 
Human  Nature  (our  rational  being) 
gives  us  a feeling  of  “oughtness.”  They 
claim  we  know  through  reason  what 
we  ought  or  ought  not  to  do,  and 
hence,  what  is  ethical  and  what  is 
unethical.  This  then,  is  a rational  ap- 
proach to  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Gommission’s  SPORT  Program. — 
DGP  R.  D.  Hixson,  Ligonier. 
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1980  Waterfowl  Seasons  Set 


Waterfowl  seasons  and  bag 

limits  for  1980  have  been  es- 
tablished by  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  within  frameworks  set 
up  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Ser- 
vice. 

Waterfowl  hunting  will  take  on  a 
new  look  in  Pennsylvania  this  year, 
with  the  establishment  of  three  sepa- 
rate experimental  waterfowl  hunting 
zones,  and  separate  seasons  for  each 
zone. 

The  Erie  Zone,  set  up  for  the  first 
time  last  year,  includes  Lake  Erie,  all 
of  Presque  Isle  and  the  area  within 
150  yards  of  Lake  Erie  between  the 
Ohio  and  New  York  borders. 

The  North  Zone,  new  this  year,  in- 
cludes that  area  east  of  the  Allegheny 
River  and  north  of  Interstate  Route  80 
from  the  Allegheny  River  to  Route 
220,  north  of  Route  220  from  Inter- 
state Route  80  to  Route  147,  north 
and  east  of  Route  147  from  Route  220 
to  Interstate  Route  80,  and  north  of 
Interstate  Route  80  from  Route  147  to 
the  Delaware  River.  The  Allegheny 
River  between  the  New  York  line  and 
Interstate  Route  80  will  be  in  the 
North  Zone.  (See  map  on  page  23, 
with  related  article.) 

The  South  Zone  will  include  all  of 
Pennsylvania  not  in  the  North  and 
Erie  Zones. 

In  the  North  Zone,  the  season  on 
ducks,  sea  ducks,  coots  and  mer- 


gansers opens  on  October  4 and  closes 
on  November  22.  The  goose  season 
opens  in  the  North  Zone  on  October  4 
and  ends  on  December  12. 

There  will  be  a split  season  for 
ducks,  sea  ducks,  coots  and  mer- 
gansers in  the  South  Zone.  The  first 
segment  of  the  season  will  open  on 
October  18  and  close  on  October  25, 
while  the  second  segment  begins  on 
November  10  and  concludes  on  De- 
cember 20.  The  goose  season  opens  on 
October  18  in  the  South  Zone  and 
closes  on  December  26.  However,  the 
Canada  goose  season  will  continue 
until  January  15  in  the  area  south  of 
Route  22  and  east  of  Interstate  Route 
83. 

In  the  Erie  Zone,  the  season  on 
ducks,  sea  ducks,  coots  and  mer- 
gansers opens  October  25  and  closes 
December  13.  The  goose  season  in  the 
Erie  Zone  opens  October  18  and  ends 
December  26. 

Daily  Limits 

The  daily  bag  limit  for  ducks  will 
again  be  4,  with  a possession  limit  of  8 
after  the  first  day.  Not  more  than  2 
wood  ducks  may  be  taken  per  day, 
and  a person  may  not  have  more  than 
2 woodies  in  possession  at  any  time. 
Not  more  than  2 black  ducks  may  be 
taken  daily,  and  a hunter  may  not 
possess  more  than  4 black  ducks. 

This  year  a hunter  may  take  one 
canvasback  daily.  A hunter  may  take 
either  2 redheads  daily  or  one  can- 
vasback and  one  redhead  daily.  The 
possession  limit  on  canvasbacl«  is  1, 
with  not  more  than  4 redheads  in  pos- 
session. 

Although  the  daily  limit  on  mer- 
gansers is  5 with  a possession  limit  of 
10,  not  more  than  1 hooded  mer- 
ganser may  be  taken  daily,  and  the 
possession  limit  on  hooded  mergansers 
is  2.  Hunters  this  year  may  again  take 
15  coots  daily,  with  a possession  limit 
of  30. 
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Hunters  will  be  permitted  to  take 
extra  teal,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
duck  limits,  during  the  first  seven 
shooting  days  of  the  duck  season  in 
each  of  the  three  waterfowl  zones. 
The  additional  teal  limit  will  be  2 
blue  wing  or  2 green  wing  teal,  or  1 of 
each  species  daily.  The  maximum  pos- 
session limit  on  the  extra  teal  will  be 
4,  singly  or  in  the  aggregate  of  the  two 
species. 

On  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  and 
Presque  Isle  Bay,  hunters  may  take  2 
scaup  daily  in  addition  to  the  regular 
duck  limit  during  the  duck  season  in 
the  Erie  Zone.  The  possession  limit  on 
the  extra  scaup  is  4. 

In  most  of  Pennsylvania,  3 Canada 
geese  may  be  taken  per  day.  The  pos- 
session limit  on  Canada  geese  will  be  6 
after  the  first  day  of  the  season.  In 
Butler,  Crawford,  Erie  and  Mercer 
counties,  the  Canada  goose  daily  limit 
is  I. 

On  the  controlled  goose  hunting 
sections  at  the  Pymatuning  Waterfowl 
Area  and  the  Middle  Creek  Wildlife 
Management  Area,  the  daily  goose 
limit  is  I,  regardless  of  species.  In  that 
part  of  Pennsylvania  south  of  Route 
22  and  east  of  Interstate  Route  83,  the 
daily  goose  limit  is  4,  with  a possession 
limit  of  8. 


The  daily  bag  limit  on  snow  and/or 
blue  geese  will  continue  this  year  at  4, 
with  a possession  limit  of  8.  Hunters 
may  again  take  7 sea  ducks  daily,  with 
no  more  than  14  in  possession  after  the 
first  day  of  the  season. 

Shooting  hours  are  detailed  in  the 
regulations  appearing  on  the  follow- 
ing pages. 


Pennsylvania  Deer 
Association 

The  Pennsylvania  Deer  Association 
is  a new  organization  whose  stated  pri- 
mary objective  is  to  promote  the  wise 
management  of  the  state’s  deer  re- 
source for  the  benefit  of  deer,  people, 
and  the  land  they  both  share.  This  snail 
be  accomplished  by  supplying  techni- 
cal and  educational  material  to  assist 
those  persons  interested  in  the  white- 
tailed deer;  provide  input  into  the  deci- 
sion-making processes  affecting  deer 
and  their  habitat;  and  to  promote  and 
participate  in  land  and  resource  activi- 
ties that  will  improve  white-tailed  deer 
habitat.  Individual  annual  membership 
is  $4.  Members  receive  newsletters,  in- 
formation sheets,  card  and  decal.  Con- 
tact Barry  Fenicle,  503  Benyou  Lane, 
New  Cumberland,  Pa.  17070. 


Gun  Digest:  35th  Anniversary  Issue 

Over  the  decades,  the  arrival  of  a new  Gun  Digest  has  become  a significant 
annual  event  for  countless  shooters.  This  edition  deserves  that  kind  of  anticipa- 
tion. It’s  noteworthy  for  a couple  of  reasons.  First,  there  are  more  iong  articles 
than  formerly,  which  means  even  greater  in-depth  examination  of  certain  sub- 
jects—this  in  a book  long  noted  for  this  aspect.  Examples:  Rick  Hacker’s  “Fron- 
tier Firepower:  1836-1872”;  Ed  Yard’s  “Blackpowder”;  Ken  Waters’  “Accuracy  in 
22-Caliber  Target  Pistols”;  and  Donald  Simmons’  “The  Savage  Automatic  Pistol 
Model  1907.”  Second,  former  editor  John  Amber,  now  free  of  the  work  and  pres- 
sure of  producing  this  book,  has  found  time  to  do  some  writing.  One  of  his 
pieces,  “My  Triumphs  in  Gun  Collecting,”  gives  behind  the  scenes  insight  into 
the  acquisition  of  some  spectacular  pieces  in  an  outstanding  coilection.  Current 
editor  Ken  Warner  also  gives  his  somewhat  irreverent  observations  on  shooting 
a buffalo,  and  there  are  numerous  other  articles  on  all  phases  of  the  shooting 
game.  Readable  and  useful  stuff.  (Gun  Digest,  ed.  by  Ken  Warner,  DBI  Books, 
One  Northfield  Plaza,  Northfield,  III.  60093,  448  pp.,  large  format,  paperbound, 
$10.95.) 
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1980  PENNSYLVANIA 
WATERFOWL  SEASONS  AND 
REGULATIONS 

OPEN  SEASONS 


NORTH  ZONE 

Ducks,  Sea  Ducks,  Coots,  Mergansers— Oct.  4 to  Nov.  22 
Extra  Teal— Oct.  4 to  Oct  11 
Geese— Oct.  4 to  Dec.  12 

SOUTH  ZONE 

Ducks,  Sea  Ducks,  Coots,  Mergansers— Oct.  18  to  Oct.  25  and  Nov.  10  to  Dec.  20 
Extra  Teal— Oct.  18  to  Oct.  25 
Geese— Oct.  18  to  Dec.  26 

Canada  Geese— south  of  Route  22  and  east  of  Interstate  Route  83— Oct.  18  to 
Jan.  15 

ERIE  ZONE 

Ducks,  Sea  Ducks,  Coots,  Mergansers— Oct.  25  to  Dec.  13 
Extra  Teal— Oct.  25  to  Nov.  1 
Geese— Oct.  18  to  Dec.  26 


BAG  LIMITS 

Ducks— 4 daily,  8 in  possession;  daily  limit  may  not  inciude  more  than:  2 black 
ducks,  2 wood  ducks,  1 canvasback,  2 redheads  OR  1 canvasback  and  1 red- 
head; possession  limit  may  not  include  more  than;  4 black  ducks,  2 wood 
ducks,  1 canvasback,  4 redheads 
Sea  Ducks  (scoter,  eider,  oldsquaw)— 7 daily,  14  in  possession 
Coots— 15  daily,  30  in  possession 

Mergansers— 5 daily,  10  in  possession;  not  more  than  1 hooded  merganser  daily, 
possession  limit  of  2 

Extra  Teal— 2 blue  wing  or  2 green  wing  teal  or  1 of  each  species  daily,  posses- 
sion limit  of  4 (singiy  or  in  the  aggregate  of  the  two  species);  these  limits  are 
in  addition  to  the  regular  daily  and  possession  limits  of  ducks. 

Snow  and  Blue  Geese— 4 daily,  8 in  possession 
Canada  Geese— 3 daily,  6 in  possession 
Exceptions  for  geese: 

1.  4 geese  daily,  8 in  possession  south  of  Route  22  and  east  of  Interstate 
Route  83 

2.  One  Canada  goose  daily  in  Butler,  Crawford,  Erie  and  Mercer  Counties 

3.  One  goose  on  the  controlled  goose  hunting  sections  of  the  Pymatuning 
Waterfowl  Area  and  the  Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area 

Extra  Scaup— restricted  to  waters  of  Lake  Erie  and  Presque  Isle  Bay;  daily  bag 
limit  of  2 and  possession  limit  of  4 in  addition  to  above  duck  daily  bag  and 
possession  limits 


NO  OPEN  SEASON  — BRANT  AND  SWANS 
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SHOOTING  HOURS 

One-half  hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset. 

EXCEPTIONS 

1.  8 a.m.  until  sunset  in  the  North  Zone  on  October  4. 

2.  8 a.m.  until  sunset  in  the  South  Zone  on  October  18. 

3.  9 a.m.  until  sunset  statewide  on  November  1,  except  in  the  Erie  Zone. 

4.  Controlled  shooting  sections  of  Pymatuning  Waterfowl  Area:  9 a.m.  until  noon 
on  November  1;  on  other  shooting  days  (Mondays,  Wednesdays,  Fridays  and 
Saturdays),  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  to  12  o’clock  noon. 

5.  Controlled  shooting  section  of  Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area:  one- 
half  hour  before  sunrise  to  1:30  p.m.  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and 
Saturdays. 


REGULATIONS 

MIGRATORY  BIRD  HUNTING  METHODS 

PERMITTED:  Dogs;  artificial  decoys;  longbow  and  arrow;  falcons;  shotgun  not 
larger  than  10-gauge  and  incapable  of  holding  more  than  3 shells;  shot  size  no 
larger  than  BB;  bird  calls,  except  recorded  or  electrically  amplified  calls  or 
sounds  or  recorded  or  electrically  amplified  imitations  of  bird  calls  or  sounds; 
blinds;  floating  craft  (except  sinkbox)  including  those  propelled  by  motor,  sail  and 
wind,  or  both,  when  the  motor  of  the  craft  has  been  completely  shut  off  and/or  the 
sails  furled  and  its  progress  therefrom  has  ceased,  or  if  the  craft  is  used  solely  as 
a means  of  picking  up  dead  or'injured  birds. 

PROHIBITED:  Trap;  snare;  net;  crossbow;  rifle,  pistol  or  revolver,  swivel  gun,  punt 
gun,  battery  gun  or  machinegun;  fish  hook,  poison,  drug,  explosive  or  stupefying 
substance;  shotguns  holding  more  than  3 shells;  shot  size  larger  than  BB; 
sinkbox,  motor-driven  conveyance,  motor  vehicle  or  aircraft;  shooting  from  motor- 
boat  or  craft  under  power;  live  decoys;  recorded  or  electrically  amplified  bird  calls 
or  sounds  or  imitations  thereof;  motor-driven  land,  water  or  air  conveyance  or 
sailboat  used  for  the  purpose  of  or  resulting  in  concentrating,  driving,  rallying,  or 
stirring  up  migratory  birds  or  waterfowl;  salt  or  bait  placed  on  shooting  area 
within  10  days  of  shooting.  No  person  may  possess  or  transport  more  than  the 
daily  bag  limit  or  aggregate  daily  bag  limit,  whichever  applies,  of  migratory  game 
birds,  tagged  or  not  tagged,  at  or  between  place  where  taken  and  either  (1)  his  or 
her  automobile  or  principal  means  of  land  transportation,  or  (2)  his  or  her  personal 
abode  or  temporary  or  transient  place  of  lodging,  or  (3)  a migratory  bird  preserva- 
tion facility,  or  (4)  a taxidermist,  or  (5)  a post  office  or  common  carrier  facility, 
whichever  one  he  or  she  arrives  at  first.  STEEL  SHOT  must  be  used  in  all  gauges 
while  hunting  ducks,  geese  and/or  coots  in  Crawford  County,  at  the  Middle  Creek 
Wildlife  Management  Area,  and  on  and  within  25  yards  of  the  Susquehanna  River 
between  Northumberland  and  the  Maryland  line;  the  possession  of  lead  shot  in 
steel  shot  areas  while  hunting  ducks,  geese  and/or  coots  is  unlawful. 


ALL  PERSONS  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OLDER  MUST  POSSESS  A FEDERAL  MI- 
GRATORY BIRD  HUNTING  STAMP  WHILE  HUNTING  MIGRATORY  WATERFOWL. 


Note:  One  fully  feathered  wing  or  the  head  must  remain  attached  to  each  migra- 
tory bird  (except  doves)  while  being  transported.  Migratory  game  birds  left  in  the 
custody  of  a person  other  than  the  owner  must  have  a tag  attached,  signed  by  the 
hunter,  stating  his  or  her  address,  the  total  number  and  species  of  birds  and  the 
date  such  birds  were  killed. 
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TURKEY  TRAPPING  AND 
TRANSFER:  1979-1980  UPDATE 

By  Dale  E.  Shelter 

Chief:  Division  of  Game  Management 


SING  THE  BEST  information 
available  from  some  twenty-five 
years  of  wild  turkey  research,  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  de- 
cided at  its  August  8,  1979,  meeting  to 
intensify  the  wild  turkey  trapping  and 
transfer  program  as  a means  of  estab- 
lishing self-sustaining  populations  in 
areas  with  adequate  but  unoccupied 
habitat.  In  terms  of  the  wild  turkey 
range  as  a whole,  such  areas  remain- 
ing are  comparatively  few  in  number 
and  will  need  to  receive  only  a limited 
number  of  birds  to  complete  the  initial 
phase  of  the  program.  Looking  into 
the  future,  however,  this  technique 
may  be  utilized  to  hasten  the  come- 
back of  depressed  populations  in  por- 
tions of  the  primary  range  following 
unusually  heavy  winter  mortality  or 
other  catastrophic  loss. 

Selection,  equipping  and  training 
of  additional  trapping  personnel  to 


ALAN  WEIDNER  of  Boyertown  and  the  big 

gobbler  he  shot  in  Tioga  County  — quite  a 
ird  for  a 14-year-old  to  bring  home! 


participate  in  this  endeavor  took  place 
in  the  early  fall.  Trapping  operations 
began  immediately  following  the  ex- 
tended hunting  season  in  early  1980, 
when  sites  were  selected  and  baited  in 
areas  with  enough  birds  to  permit 
limited  removal  without  detriment  to 
the  local  resource.  It  should  be  noted 
that  throughout  the  history  of  the  pro- 
gram no  one  area  has  been  subjected  to 
excessive  removal  of  birds  by  trapping. 
Contrary  to  popular  belief,  trapping 
has  been  limited  to  ten  or  twelve  birds 
per  site,  to  assure  an  adequate  carry- 
over of  local  birds.  By  scattering  the 
trap  sites  over  vast  areas,  subsequent 
hunting  success  is  not  compromised. 

Despite  new  and  inexperienced 
trappers,  an  abundance  of  natural 
foods  and  a winter  characterized  by 
little  snow,  112  turkeys  were  trapped 
and  relocated  to  new  areas.  Counties 
of  capture  and  release  as  well  as  num- 
bers taken  are  as  follows: 


County 

Trapped 

Number 

County 

Released 

Jefferson 

3 

Indiana 

Warren 

3 

Indiana 

Warren 

2 

Warren 

Forest 

9 

Indiana 

Crawford 

2 

Indiana 

Potter 

10 

Armstrong 

Tioga 

29 

Indiana 

Lycoming 

9 

Northumberland 

Franklin 

8 

Somerset 

Bradford 

9 

Northumberland 

Suiiivan 

10 

Northumberland 

Wyoming 

10 

Northumberland 

Lackawanna 

4 

Northumberland 

Wayne 

2 

Northumberland 

Wayne 

2 

Luzerne 

Totai 

TiT 

As  indicated  earlier,  this  technique 
holds  great  promise  for  expanding  the 
range  of  the  wild  turkey  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Understanding  and  coopera- 
tion on  the  part  of  sportsmen  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  making  it  a complete 
success. 
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Antler  Study  Available 

One  of  the  newest  items  off  the 
Game  Commission  press  is  a teaching 
unit  that  studies  deer  antlers.  If  you 
don’t  have  a copy  now,  be  sure  to  re- 
quest one  soon. 

The  antler  study  grew  out  of  an  OWL 
column  that  was  printed  over  a year 
ago.  It  has  been  carefully  edited  and 
organized  to  make  it  useful,  effective 
and  easy  to  implement.  At  first  glance, 
it  might  appear  that  a teacher  using  the 
lesson  must  have  some  background  in 
deer  biology.  That’s  not  the  case,  how- 
ever. With  a brief  study  of  the  recom- 
mended references  and  teacher’s  guide, 
most  any  teacher  can  use  the  activity 
confidently. 

The  activity  is  based  on  a collection 
of  deer  antlers  that  can  be  gathered 
locally.  A sizable  collection  with  at 
least  one  antler  for  each  student  would 
be  ideal,  but  the  lesson  can  operate 
with  fewer  antlers  if  students  work  in 
groups.  Both  single  antlers  and  intact 
racks  can  be  used  in  the  study. 

Local  sportsmen’s  clubs  are  good 
sources  of  antlers.  Right  now  would  be 
a good  time  to  approach  their  boards  of 
directors,  asking  them  to  urge  their 
members  to  contribute  antlers  har- 
vested during  the  coming  season.  Many 
folks  also  have  dusty  antler  mementos 
in  a closet  or  attic  that  they  would  con- 
sider donating  to  such  a worthy  cause. 
The  antlers  are  out  there— it  will  take  a 
bit  of  initiative  to  round  them  up. 

The  first  session  of  the  three-day 
unit  focuses  on  inquiry.  The  leader 
floods  the  students  with  probing  ques- 
tions that  generate  keener  observa- 
tions and  many  tentative  answers.  A 
lengthy  selection  of  such  questions. 


together  with  a discussion  of  each,  is 
provided  in  the  teacher’s  guide.  How- 
ever, both  the  leader  and  the  students 
will  ask  many  more  questions  after  tak- 
ing a close  look  at  an  antler  in  hand. 

As  preparation  for  the  second  ses- 
sion, students  are  assigned  a number 
of  research  questions  that  require 
study  of  certain  library  references.  This 
reading,  and  the  following  class  dis- 
cussion, should  clarify  many  of  the  in- 
quiries made  on  the  first  day.  In  this 
way,  students  supply  most  of  their  own 
answers  as  they  discuss  their  findings 
during  season  number  two. 

The  Boone  & Crockett  Club  scoring 
system  is  used  by  students  on  day 
number  three  to  score  their  assigned 
antler.  Then,  comparisons  are  made 
with  previous  scores  calculated  for 
that  same  antler  and  with  bonafide 
trophy  racks  scored  in  Pennsylvania. 
This  scoring  will  take  some  time— 
perhaps  more  than  one  session— to 
complete.  However,  the  intricacies  of 
scoring,  which  favor  symmetry  and  per- 
fection, emphasize  the  effects  of 
genetics,  injury  and  food  supply  on  the 
production  of  quality  racks.  Indeed,  it 
may  seem  that  the  “typical”  rack  is  the 
exception  and  that  rarity  is  what  makes 
the  trophy  so  outstanding. 

The  antler  study  consists  of  a teach- 
er’s guide,  a student’s  guide,  a Boone  & 
Crockett  scoring  sheet,  and  a unit  test 
with  answer  sheet.  The  student’s  guide 
and  scoring  sheet  are  available  in  class 
quantities  in  hopes  that  they  will  be 
used  over  by  many  classes.  The  test 
and  answer  sheets  are  clearly  printed 
in  black  ink  on  white  paper  so  they  can 
be  readily  copied  or  used  to  produce  a 
thermal  master. 

The  entire  unit  is  designed  for  secon- 
dary students— ideally  in  a high  school 
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biology  program.  However,  it  may  be 
used  effectively  with  some  college- 
levei  classes  and  some  adult  groups  in- 
terested in  learning  more  about  the 
whitetail  deer. 

One  sample  set  is  available  free  from 
the  Division  of  Information  and  Educa- 
tion, Pennsylvania  Game  Commission, 
P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  PA  17120. 
For  two  to  10  sets,  a fee  of  50  cents  is 
charged  to  help  defray  postage  costs, 
and  for  11  to  30  sets,  the  charge  is  $1. 


Bird  Feeder  Studies 

For  years,  many  teachers  have  had 
students  erect  winter  feeding  stations 
for  birds.  Often  the  initiai  wonder  and 
excitement  wear  thin  after  a few  weeks 
and  the  feeding  becomes  just  another 
chore.  Too  often  the  chore  is  simply 
forgotten  and  birds  are  left  to  fend  for 
themselves  after  having  become  ac- 
customed to  this  regular  handout. 

This  need  not  happen  at  all  because 
the  feeding  station  can  become  a 
“learning”  station  as  much  a part  of  the 
classroom  repertoire  as  are  textbooks 
and  chalk  board.  The  feeding  station 
offers  numerous  opportunities  for 
class  activities— many  of  which  stress 
basic  skills.  Students  can  sharpen 
math  skills  by  counting  the  birds  at  the 
feeder  each  day  and  averaging  the 
number  over  a period  of  time.  Are  there 
more  birds  at  the  feeder  in  November 
than  in  January?  Does  snow  cover  in- 
fiuence  the  number  or  kinds  of  birds 
using  the  station?  How  much  seed  is 
consumed  each  day  by  all  the  birds?  By 
an  average  bird? 

In  addition  to  math  activities,  stu- 
dents can  use  some  basic  research 
principles  in  an  experiment  to  discover 
food  preferences  of  various  species  or 
to  plot  the  timing  of  visits  of  various 
species.  Bill  type  can  be  correlated 
with  food  preferences  as  an  illustration 
of  adaptation.  Speaking  of  adaptation, 
how  can  those  little  birds  survive  in  the 
frigid  winter  weather?  What  keeps 
them  warm? 

Most  successful  feeders  are  estab- 
lished early— perhaps  in  November  be- 
fore any  snowfall.  Birds  then  adopt  this 
food  supply  and  come  to  depend  on  it 
all  winter.  So  feeding  should  continue 


A TAX-DEDUCTIBLE  contribution  of  $5  or 
more  will  bring  you  the  decal  shown  above, 
an  embroider^  jacket  patch,  and  informa- 
tion on  the  Game  Commission’s  new  pro- 
gram, “Working  Together  for  Wildlife,” 
whose  purpose  is  managing  all  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s mammals  and  birds,  not  just  game. 
Won’t  you  help?  Order  from  GAME  NEWS. 


into  March.  That  means  the  feeder  will 
operate  fewer  than  twenty  weeks.  A 
good  idea  would  be  to  devise  a weekly 
activity  that  focuses  on  the  feeder. 
These  lessons  need  not  be  long  or 
complicated.  Rather,  they  should  be  in- 
teresting, variable  and  as  motivating  as 
possible. 

One  of  the  best  helps  in  this  area  is  a 
little  booklet  published  by  the  Bird 
Feeders  Society,  P.O.  Box  243,  Mystic, 
CT  06355.  “Studying  Birds  at  a School 
Feeder”  offers  numerous  ideas  for  les- 
sons and  class  activities  that  focus  on 
the  feeder  and  its  visitors.  You’ll  find 
enough  ideas  to  carry  you  from  Novem- 
ber to  March  in  this  concise  17-page 
source. 

In  addition,  there’s  a list  of  other 
good  resource  materials  and  lots  of  tips 
on  attracting  birds  by  providing  suit- 
able foods  and  surroundings.  The  price 
of  the  booklet  is  $1.95,  and  it  is  avail- 
able from  the  Bird  Feeders  Society,  not 
from  the  PGC. 
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By  Bob  MacWilliams 

District  Game  Protector 
Allegheny  County 


There  are  two  organizations  we 
all  should  belong  to.  One  is  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association  — the  reason  is 
obvious  in  these  days  of  gun  legisla- 
tion—and  the  other  is  a sportsmen’s 
club.  It  doesn’t  matter  what  group  you 
belong  to  — Millvale  Sportsmen’s  Club, 
Coraopolis  Sportsmen’s  Club,  Profes- 
sional Bowhunters  Society,  for  in- 
stance—so  long  as  it  is  affiliated  with 
the  county  sportsmen’s  ieague  in  your 
county.  In  this  area,  we  are  fortunate  to 
work  with  the  Allegheny  County  Sports- 
men’s League.  At  regular  monthly 
meetings  in  downtown  Pittsburgh, 
President  Marj  Provan  reports  on  na- 
tional gun  legislation,  and  Mike  Ba- 
nosky  and  Roy  Czambel  follow  state 
legislation  and  activities  that  might  af- 
fect the  shooting  sports.  Harry  Barnett, 
executive  secretary,  mails  detailed 
minutes  of  these  meetings  to  member 
clubs  throughout  the  county. 

Organized  sportsmen  throughout 
the  nation  keep  themselves  informed 
of  state  and  national  movements.  They 
sound  the  alarm  when  anti-gun  legisla- 
tion is  introduced  and  rally  support  for 
fish  and  game  laws  like  the  recently 
passed  blaze  orange  requirement  in 
Pennsylvania  for  big  game.  Your  club 
sends  representatives  to  the  county 
sportsmen’s  league  and  the  county  is 
represented  at  the  Pennsylvania  Fed- 
eration of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs.  This  is  a 
representative  chain  that  is  vital  to  the 
future  of  outdoor  sports.  Those  of  us 
involved  in  wildlife  management  need 
the  support  of  organized  sportsmen  to 
get  laws  and  policies  that  meet  the 


needs  of  wildlife  and  people  as  habitat, 
attitudes  and  techniques  change. 

The  new  image  of  the  organized 
sportsman  is  a man  or  woman  con- 
cerned with  non-game  as  well  as  game 
species;  a person  who  is  well  informed 
about  the  quality  of  natural  wildlife  as 
opposed  to  the  quantity  of  greed;  a per- 
son who  willingly  participates  in  the 
rising  costs  of  managing  wildlife;  a 
person  proud  of  his  or  her  conduct  and 
ability  afield. 

October  7 — It  is  a rainy  Saturday  for 
the  opening  of  archery  season.  The 
hunters  see  few  deer,  telling  us  about 
the  heavy  vegetation  that  reduces  visi- 
bility. Deputy  Dale  McCullough  and  I 
check  a large  doe  that  was  taken  near 
Clinton.  Mr.  Work  has  already  cleaned 
his  deer  well  and  the  family  is  excited 
about  his  good  luck. 


October  3- Deputy  Mike  Vosel  and  I 
joined  up  to  check  information  about 
illegal  raccoons.  We  locate  the  individ- 
ual and  find  several  immature  rac- 
coons in  a dog  cage  in  the  backyard. 
The  man  runs  coon  dogs  and  captured 
the  youngsters  illegally  to  train  dogs. 
Taking  young  wildlife  in  the  summer  is 
illegal  and  the  fine  was  applied. 

On  the  way  home  I picked  up  another 
buck  along  the  parkway,  this  one  a 
heavy  7-pointer  in  Moon  Township.  I 
had  to  stop  a pickup  to  get  a hand  in 
lifting  the  heavy  buck. 

October  fl- Deputy  Don  Hoffman, 
Linda  and  I attended  the  Sutersville 
Sportsmen’s  Club  annual  banquet. 
Club  President  Jim  Brown  always 
makes  us  welcome,  and  after  a home 
cooked  dinner  Don  and  I roast  each 
other  amid  laughter.  Then  we  turn 
serious  and  discuss  local  and  national 
sporting  issues.  These  men  and 
women  are  our  friends  now  and  each 
year  this  event  is  like  a Thanksgiving 
when  we  gather  to  welcome  the  com- 
ing of  fall. 

October  72— Deputy  McCullough 
and  I joined  other  officers  at  the  turkey 
hardening  pens  on  SQL  42,  New  Flor- 
ence, to  catch  and  crate  turkeys  for  re- 
lease in  our  district.  The  Game  Com- 
mission is  phasing  in  a program  to  trap 
and  transfer  wild  turkeys,  a program 
we  all  welcome.  In  the  meantime,  birds 
from  the  turkey  farm  are  released  in 
areas  of  marginal  habitat.  Dale  and  I 
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are  careful  not  to  release  birds  in  the 
few  areas  of  Allegheny  County  which 
already  support  wild  turkeys. 

October  73  — Supervisor  Jim  Wil- 
liams and  I met  with  Appeals  Attorney 
John  Kennedy  to  prepare  for  a hearing 
on  appeal  of  hunting  revocation.  Fof- 
lowing  a hunting  accident,  the  Game 
Commission  had  revoked  a man’s  hunt- 
ing privileges  because  of  his  careless- 
ness. This  action  was  appealed  and  we 
were  called  to  present  the  case  in 
court.  The  district  attorney’s  office  was 
impressed  with  the  photo  enlarge- 
ments of  the  accident  scene  and  the 
details  of  the  investigation  that  had 
been  conducted.  Jim  Williams  re- 
peated the  Game  Law  almost  verbatim 
and  won  such  respect  from  the  D.A.’s 
office  that  they  later  commented  by  let- 
ter. As  the  court  case  unfolded,  the 
Judge  criticized  defense  for  less  pro- 
fessional preparation  and  the  Game 
Commission  action  was  upheld.  It  was 
a lot  of  work  in  a different  and  tech- 
nical environment,  but  our  training  and 
preparation  paid  off. 

Throughout  the  state  our  officers 
continually  find  themselves  in  court, 
often  prosecuting,  always  testifying  in 
Game  Law  litigation.  Today,  with  so 
much  attention  to  proper  procedure 
and  appeals,  the  same  case  is  often 
heard  at  two  or  three  levels  of  the  judi- 
ciary. 

October  75- Early  small  game  sea- 
son opens  and  Game  Commission  per- 
sonnel are  on  the  move  throughout  the 
state.  Our  first  safety  zone  complaint 
was  received  from  Marshall  Township. 
The  hunter  shot  a squirrel  from  the  side 
of  a tree  less  than  50  yards  from  a new 
home  and  the  pellets  sprayed  the  sid- 
ing of  the  house.  The  hunter  was  gone 
when  we  arrived,  but  the  damage  re- 
mained. The  folks  had  just  moved  out 
from  the  suburbs  and  this  was  their 
first  experience  with  hunters.  It  is  hard 
to  reason  with  folks  on  the  heels  of 
such  an  act.  We  searched  the  sur- 
rounding countryside,  to  no  avail.  The 
property  in  the  area  has  since  left  the 
Safety  Zone  Program  and  is  now 
closed  to  hunting. 


October  22  — Randy  Schreckengost 
arrived  with  the  pheasant  truck  on  time 
and  by  noon  we  had  unloaded  our  pre- 
season shipment  of  ringnecks  from  the 
Southwest  Game  Farm.  As  Randy 


headed  for  another  destination,  we 
divided  the  shipment  into  pickup  truck 
loads  and  the  deputies  began  their 
rounds.  By  evening  the  empty  crates  in 
my  yard  were  evidence  that  hundreds 
of  pheasants  now  had  a new  home.  The 
men  spoke  about  the  quality  of  the 
birds  and  commended  Game  Farm  Su- 
pervisor Vern  Vernesi  for  raising  and 
delivering  such  quality  birds.  Recently 
we  have  placed  a lot  of  emphasis  on 
proper  handling  and  distribution  of 
game  farm  birds  and  the  quality  shows. 

October  23— After  servicing  a rac- 
coon complaint  in  Carnegie  and  pick- 
ing up  another  roadkilled  buck  on  1-79, 
Deputy  Walt  Klein  and  I took  a back 
road  in  South  Fayette  Township.  It  was 
well  after  quitting  time  and  an  empty 
car  indicated  hunters  afield.  Less  than 
half  a mile  into  the  woods  I found  the 
two  archers  along  a pole  line,  waiting 
for  deer  until  darkness  drove  them  out. 
If  you  hunt  until  quitting  time,  case 
your  arrow  when  you  start  for  the  road. 
These  men  argued  but  paid  the  fines 
on  the  spot. 

October  23  — Deputy  Jack  Putteman 
had  been  covering  late  hunters  in  Pine 
Township  and  arrested  a man  who  was 
attempting  to  kill  a second  deer.  The 
hunter  had  taken  a deer  on  opening 
weekend  in  the  All^heny  National 
Forest  and  was  having  venison  that 
night.  We  met  Jack  at  the  county 
police  station  in  North  Park  to  finisn 
the  investigation. 

On  the  way  home,  Linda  called  on 
the  base  radio  eibout  a roadkill  on  1-79 
near  Mt.  Nebo.  We  were  there  shortly, 
but  the  deer  had  been  stolen.  We  try  to 
place  deer  with  those  in  need  and  it  is 
always  a frustration  to  spend  time 
searching  for  a missing  deer.  Little 
wonder  why  we  apply  the  law  to  those 
caught  stealing  deer  from  the  highway. 

October  25— Findlay  Township  Po- 
lice asked  for  an  assist  after  a man 
was  murdered  and  a girl  was  reported 
missing  in  this  area.  Deputy  Stretch 
Phillips  assisted  us  in  searching  a re- 
mote area  for  any  evidence  of  the  girl. 
Since  we  are  in  these  areas  almost 
daily,  we  are  often  called  upon  for 
search  purposes. 

In  the  evening  we  assisted  Park 
Naturalist  Joe  Grom  in  presenting  a 
duck  identification  class  at  North  Park. 
The  class  was  attended  by  hunters  and 
birdwatchers  alike. 
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October  25— Regional  Reporter 
Dave  Hazinski  brought  a camera  crew 
to  the  Ferguson  Farm  to  get  some  film 
for  Channel  11  about  the  opening  day 
of  small  game  season.  The  story  would 
be  televised  on  Friday  evening  before 
the  season  opener.  It  centered  on  land- 
owner  respect,  the  Safety  Zone  Pro- 
gram, and  the  value  of  fluorescent 
orange.  Sportsmen  like  Dave  Hazinski 
realize  the  need  for  media  coverage  of 
pro-hunting  issues  and  lend  invaluable 
support  to  Game  Commission  pro- 
grams. 

Ocfober  30 -Small  Game  season  is 
about  to  open  and  Game  Commission 
officers  begin  what  is  possibly  their 
busiest  day  of  the  year.  Deputy  George 
Carlberg  and  I started  with  a multiple 
safety  zone  violation  south  of  Bridge- 
ville.  The  Division  Office  radio  sent  us 
across  the  Ohio  River  on  another  safety 
zone  complaint.  While  in  Marshall 
Township,  Deputy  Norbert  Micklos  and 
I checked  a father  and  son  hunting  in 
an  apple  orchard.  The  father  didn’t  look 
22  years  of  age,  but  his  license  said  he 
was.  Soon  we  determined  he  had  bor- 


rowed his  oldest  boy’s  hunting  license 
to  take  his  youngest  son  on  his  first 
hunt.  We  wondered  what  kind  of  an  im- 
pression the  incident  made  on  the 
younger  hunter  who  watched  his  dad 
get  written  up. 

There  were  several  roadkills  to  pick 
up  and  one  hunter  had  five  shells  in  a 
12-gauge  pump  shotgun  while  driving 
down  a back  road.  In  these  heavily  de- 
veloped areas,  safety  zone  infractions 
are  the  most  common  violations.  They 
close  more  land  than  anything  else. 
Next  most  common  is  a loaded  gun  in 
a vehicle.  This  is  a safety  violation  that 
cannot  be  permitted. 

By  7 in  the  evening  we  were  at  the 
Carnegie  State  Police  Barracks  to  set- 
tle cases.  No  hunting  accidents  in  the 
district  and  no  serious  news  over  the 
radio.  We  always  breath  easy  when 
hunting  accidents  are  down.  A list  of 
messages  waits  on  the  desk.  Linda 
holds  supper  and  we  light  the  lantern 
as  Deputies  Tuck  Messner  and  Dale 
McCullough  assist  in  skinning  road- 
killed  deer. 

It  is  fall,  it  is  busy,  and  we  love  it. 


Swki  in  . . . 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  Game  Commission) 

A First  Look  at  Whales,  Millicent  E.  Selsam  and  Joyce  Hunt,  Walker  and  Co., 
720  Fifth  Ave.,  NYC  10019, 32  pp.,  $7.95.  A new  entry  in  the  fine  “A  First  Look  at . . .” 
series  for  young  children.  Like  the  others,  this  book  tells  how  whales  differ  from 
fish,  and  how  to  tell  whale  species  apart,  emphasizing  careful  observation  by 
asking  the  reader  many  questions  along  the  way.  Stimulates  intellectual  develop- 
ment as  well  as  telling  about  the  huge  mammals.  Nicely  illustrated  in  black  and 
white  by  Harriet  Springer.  Ends  with  a not-unexpected  plea  for  whale  protection. 

The  Bicycle  Builder’s  Bible,  by  Jack  Wiley,  TAB  Books,  Blue  Ridge  Summit,  Pa., 
17214,  368  pp.,  $14.95  hardbound,  $8.95  softbound.  A truly  amazing  compendium 
of  information,  not  just  about  building  bicycles,  but  about  choosing,  using,  main- 
taining and  reconditioning  them.  And  not  just  your  ordinary  bicycles,  either  — also 
exercise  cycles,  motocross  bikes,  tricycles,  tandems,  unicycles,  “penny  far- 
things” and  other  specialty  and  novelty  cycles.  And,  believe  it  or  not,  a chapter  on 
“Generating  Power  with  Bicycles.”  Countless  ways  to  enjoy  the  outdoors  by 
pedal-power. 

Wild  Things,  by  Dion  Henderson,  illustrations  by  Meryl  Meiser,  Tamarack 
Press,  P.O.  Box  5650,  Madison,  Wis.  53705,  96  pp.,  hardcover,  $7.95.  New  book  of 
short  essays  by  the  author  of  A Season  of  Birds  (previously  reviewed),  each 
decorated  with  a full-page  drawing.  Henderson  muses  on  subjects  ranging  from 
the  value  of  water,  through  the  wild  problems  of  a backyard  garden  and  the 
trauma  of  his  son’s  first  meeting  with  a mudpuppy,  to  the  amusing  befuddlement 
of  a white-footed  mouse  drunk  on  fermented  wild  plums.  A sense  of  humor, 
careful  observation,  writing  skill  and  scientific  homework  combine  to  make  this  a 
book  to  browse  through  and  learn  from  with  pleasure. 
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WHEN  THE  GROUND  freezes, 
you  need  a number  3 coil,” 
the  old  trapper  was  saying,  “It  takes 
that  big  a trap  to  break  through  the 
frozen  ground.” 

He  was  kneeling  in  front  of  a dirt- 
hole  set,  talking  to  a group  of  young 
eager-eyed  trappers  who  were  watch- 
ing his  fox  trapping  demonstration 
and  clinging  to  every  word  he  said  as 
if  he  were  some  prophet  of  old.  Yet, 
he  was  a false  prophet. 

The  question  of  what  size  trap  is  best 
for  land  trapping  is  a crucial  one.  Too 
large  a trap  may  cause  serious  damage 
to  an  animal’s  foot.  Too  small  a trap 
will  either  not  operate  at  all  when  set 
underground,  or  it  will  not  hold  the 
target  animal  if  it  does  operate. 

During  the  past  five  years,  trapping 
has  evolved  almost  into  a science. 
Many  state  agencies,  universities,  trap 
companies,  professional  trappers,  and 
The  Federal  Provincial  Committee  for 
Humane  Trapping  have  performed 
extensive  tests  on  all  types  of  trapping 
systems.  They  have  studied  everything 
from  the  holding  pressure  of  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  traps  to  monitoring  the 
heart  rate  and  brain  impulses  of  free 
swimming  animals  as  they  approach 
various  sets.  What  has  emerged  from 
all  of  these  studies  is  a better  trap  and 
improved  trapping  methods.  That  is 
why  there  is  no  valid  reason  to  use  a 
bigger  trap,  even  in  freezing  weather. 

Best  All  Around 

The  best  all  around  land  trap  is  the 
number  IV2  coil  spring.  Given  today’s 
broadly  publicized  and  highly  success- 
ful winter  trapping  methods,  if  the 
IV2  coil  freezes  in  the  ground,  then  a 
number  3 will  be  frozen  in  the  ground 
too.  The  problem  with  using  a num- 
ber 3 trap  on  land  is  that  it  can  dam- 
age an  animal’s  foot,  and  you  don’t 
want  to  do  that  under  any  circum- 
stances. The  key  to  successful  winter 
trapping  is  dry  dirt,  anti-freeze,  and 
hard  work.  But  what  about  earlier  in 
the  year,  before  things  begin  to  freeze? 

The  old  standby  that’s  been  around 
for  some  50  years  and  was  designed 
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specifically  for  fox  trapping  is  the 
number  2 coil  spring  trap.  But  don’t 
let  that  track  record  fool  you.  There  is 
a better  way,  one  recommended  by 
nearly  all  of  today’s  professional  trap- 
pers and  method  writers — the  IV2  coil 
spring.  Keep  in  mind  that  these  writ- 
ers aren’t  going  to  make  any  such 
recommendation  unless  it’s  true.  Let’s 
face  it,  their  reputations  are  on  the 
line.  But  why  is  the  number  IV2  coil 
spring  better  than  the  number  2? 

To  begin  with,  there  is  a difference 
in  basic  designs.  The  number  IV2  coil 
has  round  jaws,  the  number  2 coil  has 
square  jaws.  Original  thinking  was 
that  the  square  jaw  design  of  the  num- 
ber 2 provided  more  area  between  the 
jaws  when  the  trap  was  set,  thus 
should  give  a better  chance  of  catch- 
ing a fox.  But  time  and  experience 
proved  otherwise.  There  is  enough 
space  inside  the  square  corners  of  a 
number  2 for  a gray  fox  to  step  into 
without  tripping  the  trap  pan.  This 
frequently  happens  and  results  in 
missed  foxes.  Or  the  distance  between 
the  jaws  is  so  much  that  a red  fox  fre- 
quently steps  on  the  jaw  and  triggers 
the  pan  with  a toenail.  Result,  a toe  in 
the  trap  but  no  fox.  Toes  aren’t  bring- 
ing much  these  days.  If  you  have  used 
a number  2 you  know  that  most  red 
fox  are  only  held  by  one  or  two  toes. 
On  those  rare  occasions  when  you 
have  done  everything  right,  or  just  got 
lucky,  and  a fox  hits  the  pan  exactly 
where  he  is  supposed  to,  the  jaws  will 
grab  the  leg  above  the  foot.  When  this 
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happens,  the  trap  or  the  struggling 
animal  will  occasionally  break  the  leg 
and  then  the  worse  possible  thing  hap- 
pens— a wring-off.  With  the  number 
IV2  coil,  you  don’t  have  these  prob- 
lems. 

The  jaw  spread  on  a IV2  coil  spring 
trap  is  an  inch  and  a half  smaller  than 
on  a 2.  The  pan  on  a IV2  fills  more  of 
the  center  so  that  a fox  cannot  step  be- 
tween the  jaw  and  the  pan.  Also,  be- 
cause of  the  small  size  and  round 
shape  of  the  IV2,  a fox  is  more  apt  to 
step  squarely  in  the  middle  where  he 
is  supposed  to,  or  miss  the  trap  alto- 
gether. And  if  you  miss  one  like  that, 
chances  are  good  you  will  catch  him 
later. 

Number  2s  Often  Sprung 

Last  year  I trapped  fox  using  both 
number  2 coils  and  number  IV2  coils. 
All  of  the  foxes  I caught  in  the  IV2 
coils  were  struck  solidly  across  a well- 
padded  front  foot.  There  wasn’t  a 
trace  of  damage  on  any  of  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  my  number  2s  were 
often  sprung  or  held  a fox  by  the  toes. 
As  for  me,  I plan  to  retire  my  number 
2’s  and  go  strictly  to  number  P/2  coils. 

Another  big  benefit  of  the  IV2  coil 
is  its  shape  and  size,  which  allow  it  to 
be  positioned  much  more  selectively 
at  the  set.  This  means  that  you  can 
miss  the  majority  of  dogs  that  may  visit 
your  set  and  take  the  foxes.  If  the  trap 
is  positioned  with  the  spring  leaves  at 
a 45°  angle,  so  that  one  jaw  is  right  on 
the  lip  of  the  bait  hole,  you  will  miss 
most  dogs.  A fox  will  step  right  up  to 
the  lip  and  stick  his  nose  in  the  hole  if 
he  likes  the  smell.  A dog,  on  the  other 
hand,  because  of  his  vertebra  struc- 
ture, must  stand  farther  back  to  stick 
his  nose  in  the  hole.  So  you  can  catch 
the  fox  and  miss  the  dog  with  a P/2 . 

Although  the  P/2  is  smaller  than 
the  number  2,  it  is  a stronger  trap  in 
terms  of  holding  power.  The  P/2  coil 
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Free  Trapping  Literature 

The  Pennsylvania  Trappers  Asso- 
ciation has  a limited  number  of 
Trapline  to  Fur  Shed,  a trapping  in- 
struction booklet,  which  they  will 
donate  to  school  or  public  libraries 
on  request.  Other  trapping  literature 
is  also  available  in  reasonable 
amounts  to  teachers,  sportsmen’s 
clubs,  and  similar  groups.  Requests 
should  be  sent  on  school  or  club 
letterheads  to  Jim  McGurk,  Public 
Relations  Director,  Pennsylvania 
Trappers  Association,  517  Triana 
Street,  Pittsburgh,  PA  15210. 


will  hold  coyotes,  the  number  2 will 
not.  On  a number  2 coil  the  holding 
pressure  of  the  springs  is  exerted  only 
at  the  corners  of  the  trap  when  it  is 
closed.  As  a trapped  animal  pulls,  its 
captured  member  will  slide  between 
the  jaws,  winding  up  in  the  corner 
farthest  from  the  chain.  This  can  and 
does  cause  some  damage  in  the  form 
of  lacerations,  particularly  to  dogs. 
Coyotes  simply  pull  free.  But  because 
of  the  rounded  jaws  on  a I/2,  the 
pressure  is  distributed  evenly  across 
the  jaws.  An  animal  trapped  with  a 
number  IV2  coil  cannot  move  its  foot 
and  remains  fast  . . . even  a coyote. 

Perhaps  the  old  trapper  at  the  be- 
ginning of  our  story  wasn’t  aware  of 
the  advancements  in  trapping  equip- 
ment today.  But  in  any  event,  old 
ways,  particularly  those  that  have 
worked  in  the  past,  are  hard  to  dis- 
card for  new.  Yet,  the  number  I/2  coil 
spring  trap  is  a proven  system,  one 
that  affords  more  to  the  trapper  in 
terms  of  holding  power,  selectivity  at 
the  set,  and  a surer  catch.  Equally  im- 
portant, it  is  a kinder  trap  to  the 
animals  it  catches.  With  all  these 
things  going  for  it,  perhaps  you  will 
agree  that  the  number  1 V2  coil  spring 
trap  is  the  most  underrated  trap  on 
the  market. 
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AT  A PARTY  I heard  someone  say- 
/l.  ing  “Hunters  do  this”  and  “Hunt- 
ers do  that.”  Not  wanting  to  get  in  an 
argument,  and  not  really  enjoying 
party  chatter,  I kept  my  mouth  shut. 

I do  not  recall  what  the  talker  had 
hunters  doing — eliminating  species  or 
providing  money  for  wildlife  habitat; 
it  could  have  been  either,  depending 
on  which  of  my  friends  had  hosted  the 
party — but  I do  remember  wondering 
how  the  speaker  could  generalize 
about  a group  as  diverse  as  the  men 
and  women  who  hunt. 

For  instance,  there  are  rabbit  hunt- 
ers and  there  are  deer  hunters,  and 
while  rabbit  and  deer  hunters  share 
certain  characteristics,  often  they  are 
as  different,  overall,  as  apples  and 
oranges.  Among  hunters  you  find  real 
specialists;  when  a dyed-in-the-wool 
turkey  hunter  goes  deer  or  squirrel 
stalking,  he  does  so  primarily  to 
gather  intelligence  on  wild  turkeys. 

There  are  dove  hunters,  quail  hunt- 
ers, duck  hunters,  pheasant  hunters, 
bighorn  sheep  hunters,  bear  hunters. 
All  require  different  equipment,  hunt 
in  different  habitats,  and  possess  dif- 
ferent skills  and,  often,  different  tem- 
peraments. Then  there  are  the  gener- 
alists, like  myself,  who  hunt  many 
kinds  of  game  and,  probably  for  that 
reason,  hunt  none  of  them  with  any 
great  efficiency. 

Some  Wealthy,  Some  Poor 

Some  hunters  are  wealthy,  some  so 
poor  that  not  taking  a deer  in  season 
can  mean  real  financial  hardship. 
There  are  old  hunters  and,  coming  on 
faster  than  the  old  ones  retire,  young 
hunters.  Men  and  women.  (Hereafter, 
use  of  masculine  pronouns  will  cover 
both  genders.)  There  are  skillful  hunt- 
ers and  incompetent  ones,  moral  and 
immoral,  though  it  seems  the  incom- 
petent and  immoral  hunters  are  often 
one  and  the  same. 

Consider  the  different  hunters  at 
the  end  of  a day  afield. 

The  turkey  hunter  has  spent  his 
hours  on  a forested  mountain.  Quiet 
and  still,  moving  but  little,  he  has 


Chuck 


been  touched  by  nature:  a grouse  leav- 
ing roost  at  dawn,  a gray  fox  hunting, 
the  hoarse  rattle  of  ravens,  two  bucks 
sparring. 

In  late  morning,  the  turkey  hunter 
spotted  two  gobblers  80  yards  off, 
along  a stream  that  covered  the  small 
noise  of  his  stalking.  The  gobblers 
spied  him  immediately  and  vanished 
on  long  legs.  The  lean,  dark  shapes  ex- 
cited the  hunter,  but  he  knew  it  would 
be  useless  to  call.  Instead,  he  kept 
moving,  hoping  to  work  into  a flock, 
break  it  up,  and  then  call  in  an  inex- 
perienced bird.  Now,  at  dusk,  he 
strains  to  hear  the  wingbeats  of  turkeys 
going  to  roost.  If  he  hears  them,  he 
will  be  back  in  the  gray  dawn  a scant 
12  hours  later. 

The  pheasant  hunter  is  walking 
back  to  his  truck.  Only  a few  minutes 
of  shooting  time  remain.  His  legs  are 
leaden,  and  walking  through  the 
ankle-high  grass  requires  effort. 
Twice  today  he  wanted  to  quit — it  is 
late  in  the  season;  he  encountered  no 
other  hunters  and  half-believes  all  the 
birds  are  gone — but  made  himself 
continue  through  the  rose  tangles  and 
weedfields. 

Fifty  yards  from  his  truck,  a farm 
lane  crosses  the  field.  Here,  where  the 
grass  runs  out,  he  flushes  the  day’s 
first  rooster. 

The  bird  flies  up  big  and  squawking, 
and  for  the  pheasant  hunter  every- 
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thing  slows  down  and  compresses.  He 
sees  the  iridescent  head,  the  spurred 
legs,  the  ring  of  white  feathers  around 
the  pheasant’s  neck.  He  swings  his 
shotgun  but  commits  the  neophyte’s 
error  of  shooting  for  the  big,  gaudy 
body  and  not  the  neck.  He  hits  too  far 
back,  in  the  tail,  and  the  bird  never 
even  shudders  but  flies  beyond  reaeh 
of  a second  shot,  finally  touching 
down,  a speck  running  to  cover  in  a 
distant  field. 

Missing  a Beagle 

The  rabbit  hunter  is  missing  a 
beagle.  She  and  her  bracemate  pro- 
vided him  with  three  rabbits  (scenting 
was  good  on  an  inch  of  new  snow), 
and  now  he  finds  her  tracks  mingled 
with  a pheasant’s.  He  knows  she  chases 
pheasants  silently,  sometimes  for  hun- 
dreds of  yards,  and  realizes  she  may 
be  more  than  a mile  away. 

He  takes  off  his  coat  and  lays  it  in 
the  snow.  If  she  comes  back,  she  may 
stay  with  the  eoat.  His  shoulders  feel 
the  cold.  His  hands  tingle,  and  his  legs 
are  numb  under  soaked  pants  euffs.  If 
he  finds  the  beagle  at  the  end  of  her 
trail,  he  will  have  to  walk  back  for  the 
game-heavy  eoat.  But  he  won’t  mind. 
The  way  he  feels  now — throat  hoarse 
from  calling,  stomach  jumpy  at  the 
idea  of  finding  her  hit  along  the  road 
— tells  him  the  joy  of  his  hunting  lies 
not  in  shooting  game  but  in  cooperat- 
ing with  his  headstrong  little  hounds. 
The  seeond  beagle  on  a leash  and  the 


empty  gun  eradled  under  an  arm,  the 
rabbit  hunter  starts  trailing. 

The  duck  hunter  is  eold,  too.  Water 
breaehed  a weld  in  his  waders  before 
dawn,  when  he  was  setting  deeoys. 
Now  he  squats  in  the  blind  and  shiv- 
ers. It  has  been  a good  day  for  ducks,  a 
fair  day  for  duck  hunters.  Low  clouds 
smudge  the  horizon,  rain  slants, 
marsh  grass  nods.  All  about  is  the  lap 
of  water,  a sound  that  makes  any  place 
feel  a dozen  degrees  eolder. 

The  duck  hunter  tries  to  keep  from 
shivering,  and  fails.  His  dog,  a big, 
ripple-eoated  Lab,  sits  blaek  and  short- 
eared and  businesslike  in  the  corner  of 
the  blind,  tawny  eyes  searehing  the 
sky.  The  duck  hunter  glanees  at  his 
partner.  Faded  hat.  Squinting  eyes. 
Unshaven  jaw  set  below  blue  lips  that 
suddenly  whisper  “Sprigs.”  Whistling 
wings  set  off  a paroxysm  that  leaves 
shots  echoing,  a pair  of  pintails,  float- 
ing, a dog  swimming,  two  men  grin- 
ning and  shivering  and  ready  to  call  it 
a day. 

The  grouse  hunter  sucks  a lip 
whipped  fat  by  an  alder  shoot.  His 
feet  are  soaked,  he  has  slipped,  bang- 
ing a hip  and  scarring  his  shotgun’s 
stock,  and  briar  scratches  mar  his 
wrists.  He  is  also  ecstatic:  his  setter 
pup  has  pointed  his  first  game,  a 
grouse  the  hunter  brought  down  with 
a whirling,  hurried,  going-away  shot. 

He  reaches  in  his  game  pouch  and 
touches  the  bird’s  feathers.  The  pup  is 
quartering  nicely  (because  he  has 
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finally  run  himself  into  a state  of  semi- 
exhaustion), and  the  hunter  resists  the 
urge  to  call  him  in  and  head  home.  A 
wise  decision.  The  pup  stops,  flanks 
twitching,  head  swiveling  slow  and 
locking  into  place  like  a heavy  door 
closing.  This  grouse  the  hunter  wants. 
He  had  felt  no  strong  desire  for  the 
first  bird  because  the  shooting  hap- 
pened so  quickly. 

The  hunter  goes  in  and  does  a 
double-take  at  the  woodcock  sitting 
inches  from  his  dog’s  nose.  The  wood- 
cock flushes,  the  dog  lunges  for  the 
twittering  bird  and  misses,  the  hunter 
starts  to  shoot,  thinks  he  shouldn’t  (so 
as  not  to  reinforce  the  pup’s  faux  pas) , 
decides  to  shoot  anyway,  hesitates, 
and  misses.  Twice.  The  grouse  hunter 
looks  at  the  dog.  Already  the  setter  has 
learned  one  of  his  sire’s  tricks:  to  trans- 
fer blame  by  staring,  as  if  no  canine 
error  could  compare  to  a master  miss- 
ing such  a small  and  fluttery  thing  as  a 
woodcock. 

The  dove  hunter  is  hot  and  sun- 
burned and  scratching  chigger  bites. 
His  shirt  sticks  to  his  back.  He  has 
killed  seven  doves  with  twelve  shots 
and  considers  the  afternoon  an  unpar- 
alleled success. 

The  squirrel  hunter  has  walked 
through  frigid  woods  all  day  and  failed 
to  see  a squirrel. 

The  deer  hunter,  for  the  thou- 
sandth time  this  season,  pushes  his 
rifle’s  safety  half  off  and  clicks  it  on 
again.  Since  mid- morning,  following 
a bitter,  quiet  dawn  watch,  he  has 
scalloped  the  ridge  at  a pace  of  one 
hundred  yards  an  hour.  He  stands  on 
the  mountain’s  edge,  scanning  the 
bench  below.  Light  snow  ticks  on 
fallen  leaves.  Half  an  hour  passes.  He 
gets  ready  to  backtrack  to  the  ridge 
spine,  inch  another  hundred  yards 
down  the  mountain,  stop,  and  check 
the  bench  again. 

Then  he  sees  the  buck.  Or,  rather, 
realizes  he  has  been  looking  at  the 
buck  for  a long  time.  Snow  patches 
the  deer’s  back.  Its  antlers  form  a 


slender  Y on  each  side  of  its  head.  Its 
ears  twitch,  and  the  hunter  realizes 
that  just  such  a movement  gave  the 
deer  away  in  the  first  place. 

The  deer  hunter  feels  his  pulse  race 
as  it  did  when  he  killed  his  first  buck 
half  a lifetime  ago.  This  deer — he 
braces  the  rifle  against  a tree,  sights 
behind  the  animal’s  shoulder,  and 
finally  eases  the  safety  all  the  way  off 
— is  worth  more  than  any  8-point 
driven  to  him  by  other  hunters.  Later, 
when  the  forkhorn  is  hanging  in  the 
apple  tree  in  his  back  yard,  he  will 
think  of  a character  in  a William 
Faulkner  novel  who  looked  at  his 
mule  and  saw  through  him,  as  through 
a spyglass,  the  broad  land,  the  sweat, 
and  the  aloneness  of  life;  except  the 
deer  hunter  sees  through  his  buck  the 
cramped  mountain  valleys,  the  sweat, 
and  the  aloneness  of  life. 

Share  a Little 

As  a generalist,  I think  I share  a 
little  with  all  these  hunters.  I own 
no  pointing  dog,  my  beagles  are  too 
old  to  hunt,  and  I have  spent  limited 
time  in  a duck  blind.  But  I’ve  been 
cold,  soaked,  exhausted,  and  briar- 
scratched,  fooled  by  pheasants,  bested 
by  turkeys,  shown  up  by  woodcock.  I 
have  been  disappointed  and  ecstatic, 
felt  time  compress  in  a wingshot,  and 
seen  through  a deer. 

All  hunters  are  different.  And 
they’re  a changing  lot,  with  many  tak- 
ing up  the  sport  each  year  and  almost 
as  many  dropping  out.  But  a cadre  re- 
mains. They  wear  different  uniforms 
(if  you  call  waders  and  mackinaws 
and  suspenders  and  partridge  vests 
and  Bean  boots  and  Stetsons  uni- 
forms), and  they  hunt  different  game. 
They  glimpse  truths  in  an  animal’s 
flight,  hear  truths  in  a shot’s  echo, 
sense  truths  dissipating  in  the  ashes  of 
their  hunts. 

The  truths,  it  seems,  can  never  be 
more  than  half- grasped.  They  call  the 
hunters  back  day  after  day,  season 
after  season,  year  after  year. 
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M Few  Mittuies  of  Court es|^ 
Can  Mean  a Season  of 
Good  Hunting 


Sure,  it  can  be  discouraging.  You’ve  spent  a lot  of  time  iooking  for  a good  place  to  hunt.  But  as  often 
as  not,  v/hat  you  end  up  finding  is  a string  of  "No  Hunting  " signs  tacked  up  to  a fence.  So,  you  shrug  your 
shoulders  and  drive  on. 

Weil,  the  nev/s  isn't  all  bad. 

In  a nationwide  survey  conducted  for  the  National  Shooting  Sports  Foundation,  almost  one-third  of  all 
landowners  who  posted  their  property  said  they  would  allow  hunting  if  hunters  came  to  them  and  asked 
permission.  That's  one  out  of  every  three  landowners  and,  in  any  league,  that's  a good  average. 

Remember:  ASK  PERMISSION.  The  few  minutes  you  spend  talking  to  a landowner  may  turn  into  a 
season  of  good  hunting.  And  when  you’re  hunting  on  someone  else's  land,  respect  it  as  if  it  were  your 
own. 

For  more  information  write  to  NSSF  at  the  address  below. 

National  Shooting  Sports  Foundation 
NSSF  1075  Post  Road 

Riverside,  Conn.  06876 
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There  is  a choice 


)1P©WMAM? 


By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  from  the  Author 


Perhaps  the  anti-hunters  have 
accomplished  for  hunters  and 
hunting  something  once  reserved  for  a 
scattering  of  individuals  and  clubs 
who  took  the  sport  in  its  most  serious 
context.  They  have  forced  all  of  us  to 
take  a look  at  ourselves  individually 
and  collectively  in  our  hunting  rela- 
tionship to  each  other  and  to  the  game 
we  seek  in  the  name  of  sport. 

This  introspection,  however,  is  not 
because  of  the  silly  charges  leveled 
against  hunters.  Rather,  it  is  because 
legal  attempts  to  interfere  with  hunt- 
ing have  focused  public  attention  on 
the  sport  and  injected  controversy  into 
what  contemporary  participants  have 
considered  to  be  a regulated  birth- 
right. The  estimated  80  percent  who 
once  took  only  a vicarious  interest,  or 
none  at  all,  in  hunting  have  been  in- 
vited to  form  a judgment  by  headlines 
and  talk  shows.  And  a press  opinion- 
ated by  reporters  trained  on  commer- 
cial sporting  spectacles  has  not  been 
overly  kind. 

Bow  hunting  has  been  especially 
sensitive  to  such  exposure.  Those  who 
participate  are  asked  to  explain  why 
they  revert  to  a primitive  arm  to  down 
their  quarry  when  more  positive 
means,  modern  firearms,  are  avail- 
able. 

Ask  yourself  this  question.  If  you 
are,  as  is  most  likely,  also  a gunner  in 
turn,  you  may  find  it  difficult  enough 
to  explain  why  you  even  use  a firearm. 
Do  you  find  yourself  floundering  in  a 
maze  of  semantics  as  you  try  to  find 
words  that  do  justice  to  an  instinct 
much  easier  felt  than  expressed?  Well, 
you  are  not  alone. 

It  is  usually  those  who  have  become 
so  urbanized  that  their  outdoor  edu- 
cation comes  from  books  or  a passing 


Photo  from  Robert  H.  Lowie  Museum  of  Artthropology 


ISHI,  last  of  the  “wild  Indians,”  personified 
those  who  passed  on  the  instinct  which  still 
draws  humans  to  the  hunting  sport. 


breeze  who  question  why  certain  of  us 
submit  to  the  admittedly  primitive 
urge  to  go  hunting.  But  why  shouldn’t 
it  be  there?  It  is  as  natural  for  the 
male  to  feel  a need  to  hunt  as  to  erect 
a shelter  for  his  family  and  himself. 
He  did  the  former  before  the  latter  be- 
cause nature  provided  caves  before 
Homo  sapiens’  ancestor  needed  a 
place  to  hang  his  hat. 

For  humane  and  conservation  con- 
siderations, the  modern  hunter  has  ac- 
cepted rules  and  regulations  as  a part 
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of  his  sport.  Unfortunately,  all  too 
many  have  accepted  these  manmade 
prescriptions  as  guides  rather  than 
limits  in  their  hunting. 

And  this  is  but  one  side  of  the  total 
ethics  needed  to  perpetuate  hunting  as 
a modern  substitute  for  the  primitive 
necessity.  While  it  is  true  that  the 
overworked  term  anthropomorphism 
— giving  human  qualities  to  the  lower 
animals — does  confuse  the  issue 
through  the  Bambi  syndrome,  our 
modern  intellect  demands  considera- 
tions of  compassion.  Although  we  find 
nothing  wrong  with  taking  the  lives  of 
game  animals,  we  cringe  from  any  act 
which  merely  wounds.  And,  hunters 
do  not  always  kill  cleanly.  Nor  did 
their  primitive  predecessors. 

In  the  two  approaches  there  evolves 
a much  greater  responsibility  than  all 
participants  have  accepted.  The  legal 
approach  draws  definitive  lines  with 
punitive  fines  and  jail  sentences  for 
those  convicted  of  breaking  the  laws. 
The  compassionate  approach  has 
much  broader  lines  determined  by  the 
level  of  personal  consideration  for  the 


AN  ETHICAL  question  not  covered  by  the 
law:  Take  the  easier  shot  at  the  small  buck 
in  foreground,  risk  only  wounding  the  big 
buck  beyond,  or  wait  for  better  shot  at  the 
big  one  and  risk  losing  all? 


quarry.  But  both  avenues  involve  a 
code  of  ethics  which  has  its  own  pun- 
ishment based  mostly  upon  the  in- 
dividual sense  of  fair  play  and  moral 
responsibility. 

Undoubtedly,  many — maybe  most 
— hunters  have  never  looked  inside 
themselves  to  determine  why  they  do 
what  seems  to  come  naturally.  They 
pay  the  law  passing  attention  and 
loosely  apply  whatever  their  con- 
science will  permit  from  the  stand- 
point of  compassion.  Technically  they 
are  merely  outdoorsmen.  They  may 
rate  highly  as  such,  but  in  our  opinion 
they  are  not  sportsmen.  They  may  be 
distinctly  shocked  to  find  themselves 
so  classified. 

The  Slob  Minority 

We  hear  the  term  slob  used  today  to 
define  the  definite  minority  of  out- 
doorsmen who  have  absolutely  no  con- 
sideration for  anything  or  anybody 
but  themselves  and  their  own  selfish 
desires.  Fortunately,  they  are  few  in 
number  and  it  is  unlikely  that  any  of 
them  will  read  this  painful  approach 
which  is  intended  to  encourage  only 
the  highest  level  of  sportsmanship  in 
the  hunting  sport. 

For  those  who  have  difficulty  de- 
ciding what  a sportsman  should  be  in 
the  hunting  context,  I submit  that  the 
problem  lies  in  the  generally  loose  def- 
inition that  has  been  accepted  in  the 
past.  Let’s  take  a look  at  the  defini- 
tions applied  to  hunting,  using  Web- 
ster as  the  authority. 

Sport,  when  applied  to  the  outdoor 
activity  is  casually  mentioned  as  “a  di- 
version of  the  field  . . .”  As  an  individ- 
ual, it  simply  calls  him  (or  her)  “a  per- 
son interested  in  sports.”  There  are 
many  other  definitions,  but  they  deal 
chiefly  with  acts  of  “pleasant  diver- 
sion.” 

Sportsman,  however,  is  further  de- 
fined as  “one  who  in  sports  is  fair  and 
generous:  one  who  in  any  connection 
has  recourse  to  nothing  illegitimate.” 
If  we  stick  with  this  definition,  we  at 
least  have  a base  upon  which  to  assume 
a code  of  conduct  for  any  hunter. 
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Since  all  definitions  which  pertain 
to  sport  are  derived  from  the  archaic 
Medieval  English  word,  disport,  which 
originally  meant  “mirth,  amusement, 
delight,”  history  doesn’t  help  much. 
But,  we  can  be  fair  and  generous  to 
the  game  we  seek  and  avoid  anything 
illegitimate  (unlawful) . 

Pope  and  Young  Club,  a bow  hunt- 
ing adaptation  of  gunning’s  Boone 
and  Crockett  Club,  also  accepts  the 
rules  of  fair  chase  imposed  for  trophies 
to  be  entered  in  the  big  game  record 
book.  Those  submitting  trophies  for 
the  record  must  sign  a statement  which 
declares  that  none  of  the  following 
methods  were  involved  in  taking  the 
animal:  I.  Spotting  or  herding  game 
from  the  air,  followed  by  landing  in 
its  vicinity  for  pursuit;  II.  Herding  or 
pursuing  game  with  motor-powered 
vehicles;  III.  Use  of  electronic  com- 
munications for  attracting,  locating 
or  observing  game,  or  guiding  the 
hunter  to  such  game;  IV.  Hunting 
game  confined  by  artificial  barriers, 
including  escape-proof  fencing,  or 
hunting  game  transplanted  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  commercial  shooting. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  set  terms  of  fair  chase 
back  as  far  as  1893.  In  American  Big 
Game  Hunting  he  stated  that  animals 
killed  in  traps,  shot  in  front  of  fires, 
or  taken  in  deep  snow  or  swimming 
would  not  constitute  animals  taken  in 
fair  chase.  In  his  mind,  fair  chase 
meant  stalking  or  stillhunting.  This 
was  long  before  some  of  the  practices 
mentioned  were  actually  illegal.  Later 
restrictions  were  added  as  modern 
methods  of  transportation  and  com- 
munication put  game  at  a further  dis- 
advantage. It  is  noteworthy  that  even 
today  rules  of  fair  chase  do  extend  past 


the  parameters  of  the  law  to  make 
trophies  taken  by  hunting  even  more 
meaningful. 

Teddy  Roosevelt  probably  came 
closest  to  categorizing  those  deserving 
the  title  of  sportsman  with  his  belief  in 
“fair  stalking  or  stillhunting.”  But 
even  this  does  not  cover  all  situations 
wherein  there  is  a question  of  what 
action  to  take  in  a borderline  situa- 
tion. The  law  is  only  a positive  guide 
to  human  behavior  insofar  as  it  affects 
the  rights  of  both  quarry  and  fellow 
hunters.  It  cannot  regulate  every 
move  or  thought  of  the  individual. 

In  an  attempt  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional guide,  the  Game  Commission 
has  its  SPORT  program,  an  acronym 
for  Sportsmen  Policing  Our  Ranks 
Together.  It  has  already  proven  effec- 
tive and  helps  make  hunters  aware  of 
their  responsibilities  to  the  sport,  to 
each  other,  and  to  the  non-hunting 
public.  In  this  we  see  a new  emphasis 
upon  areas  covered  by  the  laws  and 
beyond. 

Standard  Viewpoint 

No  matter  how  it  has  been  viewed 
by  those  who  hunt  with  me,  I have  for 
many  years  had  a standard  viewpoint 
relative  to  the  Game  Law:  “If  you 
make  an  honest  mistake.  I’ll  be  pleased 
to  help  pay  your  minimum  fine.  But  if 
you  goof  and  try  to  get  away  with  it. 
I’ll  turn  you  in  myself.”  (Nobody  ever 
made  a reciprocal  offer.)  In  one  in- 
stance I cheerfully  shared  the  fine 
with  a fellow  who  gunned  a hen  pheas- 
ant in  mistake  for  a cock.  In  another  I 
helped  a deputy  game  protector  get 
evidence  on  a bowhunting  violation 
by  one  of  my  own  group  (who  prob- 
ably never  did  another  illegal  hunting 
act  in  his  life) . Some  thirty  years  after 
the  fact  I voluntarily  paid  a fine  for 
deliberately  hunting  out  of  season, 
without  a license,  when  I was  called 
into  World  War  II  service  a few  days 
before  the  small  game  season  opened. 
It  seemed  at  the  time  that  I had  that 
fifteen  minutes  of  hunting  coming  to 
me,  but  in  retrospect  it  didn’t  sit  well 
with  my  conscience. 
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IS  IT  BETTER  to  take  a fine  antlerless  deer 
such  as  this  one  than  risk  a long  shot  or  a 
bad-angle  shot  at  a big  buck?  Archers  often 
must  make  such  decisions. 


There  are  the  hairline  situations 
where  you  have  an  extremely  difficult 
decision  to  make.  For  example,  when 
you  are  an  invited  guest  and  the  host 
or  a friend  of  his  commits  a violation 
or  an  obvious  breach  of  ethics,  you 
have  a problem.  An  acquaintance  lost 
hunting  privileges  on  a large  acreage 
for  turning  in  his  neighbor  for  a viola- 
tion. Another  started  a family  feud  by 
turning  in  his  brother-in-law  (after  re- 
peated warnings)  for  overshooting  his 
limit. 

But  how  can  we  continue  to  call 
hunting  a sport  if  we  don’t  play  by  the 
rules?  Are  we  sports — persons  “inter- 
ested in  sports”?  Or  are  we  sportsmen 
— ones  who,  “in  any  connection  has 


(have)  recourse  to  nothing  illegiti- 
mate”? 

There  are  some  25  national  organi- 
zations seeking  to  eliminate  or  to  curb 
hunting.  They  are  well  financed  and 
dedicated.  A number  of  hunting 
groups  have  set  up  defense  funds  to 
counteract  their  activities.  I submit 
that  hunting  per  se  needs  no  defense; 
the  actions  of  some  hunters,  unfortun- 
ately, are  indefensible. 

Two  letters  crossed  my  desk  in  suc- 
cession expressing  divergent  views  on 
the  amount  of  space  given  here  to  tar- 
get archery.  Actually,  the  vast  majority 
of  those  who  engage  in  target  archery 
also  are  hunters  in  turn.  And  every- 
body who  professes  to  be  a bow  hunter 
should  be  a target  archer  some  time 
prior  to  the  hunting  seasons.  Unless  an 
archer  has  proven  ability  with  a hunt- 
ing weight  bow  and  broadhead- tipped 
arrows,  there  is  no  proper  place  for 
him  on  the  hunting  scene. 

Ability  becomes  a part  of  ethics 
when  it  comes  to  hunting  with  the 
bow  and  arrow.  Practice  should  not 
be  reserved  for  the  first  shot  at  a deer 
or  any  other  game. 

Walking  behind  us  wherever  we  go 
with  the  bow  is  another  generation  of 
archers  who  will  want  to  fill  our  foot- 
steps. We  owe  these  youngsters  the 
best  example  of  which  we  are  capable. 

There  was  a time  when  it  was  nec- 
essary to  mark  each  arrow  to  predict 
its  flight  because  it  was  impossible  to 
make  them  perfect  enough  that  each 
would  fly  exactly  the  same.  Today  we 
have  the  resources  to  obtain  the  best 
in  archery  tackle — not  perfect  but  of 
extremely  high  quality.  Our  ethics 
should  be  as  straight  as  our  arrows. 

Let’s  hand  the  next  crop  of  archers 
a heritage  of  which  they  can  be  proud. 


Thoughts  While  Walking 

We  are  all  insane,  anyway.  Note  the  mountain  climbers. 

— Mark  Twain 
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JIM  PEIGHTAL  SHOWS  HELEN  LEWIS  a sample  of  his  stockwork.  Thumbhole  design  is  a 
Six  Enterprises  stock  which  wili  go  on  a customer’s  Magnum. 

ABOUT  GROUPS 

by  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


I’M  SURE  I stared  at  the  assortment 
of  targets  for  nearly  a minute. 
Each  contained  a 5-shot  group  that 
fell  below  an  inch,  and  several  targets 
showed  groups  touching  the  half-inch 
mark.  They  were  impressive. 

“You  say  the  outfit  you  shot  these 
with  is  a lightweight  target  barrel 
screwed  into  a Mauser  action,”  I 
asked,  still  studying  the  targets. 

“That’s  right.  I had  used  a 222  for  a 
few  seasons,  but  wasn’t  impressed 
with  the  accuracy,  so  I had  this 
22-250  built  two  years  ago.  I’m  still 
not  satisfied  since  it  isn’t  doing  any 
better  than  the  222.” 

It  was  difficult  to  hide  the  suspicion 
that  was  growing  inside,  but  all  I 


could  do  was  take  his  word  for  it.  That 
is,  until  I hit  upon  an  idea  that  would 
kill  two  birds  with  one  stone. 

It  was  1959.  I had  just  opened  my 
range  and  was  pretty  new  at  the  shoot- 
ing game,  but  I had  agreed  to  analyze 
his  groups  to  see  if  I could  offer  any 
advice.  I hadn’t  known  they  looked 
like  benchrest  groups  when  I made  his 
appointment.  My  idea  was  evil,  but  it 
would  prove  several  things. 

“These  are  very  impressive  groups, 
and  I can’t  see  how  I can  offer  any  im- 
provement, but  if  you’ll  get  your  rifle 
and  ammo  maybe  I’ll  spot  something. 
I hope  you  have  it  with  you.” 

“I  sure  do,  along  with  plenty  of 
shells.  Every  case  was  formed  from 
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once- fired  Winchester  Super  Speed 
250-3000  brass,  and  I weighed  every 
powder  charge  to  the  exact  tenth  of  a 
grain.  On  top  of  that,  Fm  using  53- 
grain  Sierra  bench  rest  bullets.  Every- 
thing is  in  your  favor,  and  Fll  be  all 
eyes.” 

Everything  might  have  been  in  my 
favor,  but  I had  no  intentions  of  shoot- 
ing his  rifle.  At  least,  not  to  compete 
with  groups  that  I felt  had  not  been 
fired  at  a full  100  yards. 

He  watched  patiently  as  I adjusted 
the  shooting  seat  and  placed  the  rifle 
on  the  sandbags.  When  I had  every- 
thing ready  to  go,  I motioned  for  him 
to  sit  at  the  bench  as  I explained  how 
the  front  rest  was  adjustable.  The  look 
on  his  face  pretty  well  confirmed  my 
suspicions. 

“I  brought  the  rifle  for  you  to 
shoot,”  he  exclaimed  with  a weak 
grin.  “You’re  supposed  to  be  the  ex- 
pert shot.” 

“No  point  in  my  shooting  it,”  I an- 
swered. “You’re  having  the  problem, 
and  if  you’ll  shoot  a couple  of  groups 
while  I watch,  I might  detect  the 
problem.” 

There’s  no  need  for  me  to  go  any 
further.  He  wouldn’t  shoot,  and  the 
two  groups  I fired  looked  like  minia- 
ture shotgun  patterns  compared  to 
his.  I have  no  idea  at  what  distance 
the  groups  were  fired,  but  this  par- 
ticular episode  and  a dozen  more  like 
it  over  the  next  few  years  motivated 
me  to  establish  a new  approach  when 
faced  with  suspicious  looking  groups. 
Hard-lined  as  it  may  have  been,  it 
stopped  dozens  of  would-be  hotshots 
from  boasting  about  groups  that  I 
knew  could  not  have  been  fired  at  the 
distances  claimed.  My  innocent  re- 
quest was  not  to  just  show  me  a group. 


but  to  fire  one  while  I watched.  Until 
I closed  the  shooting  range  a few  years 
back,  only  one  man  from  Erie  proved 
his  groups  were  authentic.  He  shot 
some  terrific  groups  from  a 222  Steyr 
Mannlicher  Model  SL  scoped  with  a 
Weaver  K-10. 

Sometimes  I weary  over  all  the  fuss 
about  how  accurate  a big  game  rifle 
should  be.  I may  have  solved  the 
problem  of  being  shown  groups  that 
had  been  fired  at  50  yards  or  less,  but 
I still  get  dozens  of  inquiries  about 
making  the  30-30  or  270  shoot  like  a 
topnotch  varmint  outfit.  Fm  getting 
to  believe  the  modern  hunter  expects 
his  rifle  to  perform  on  a one-hole  basis 
regardless  of  its  caliber  or  type  of  ac- 
tion. The  truth  is,  when  it  eomes  to 
hunting  rifles,  only  a relatively  few 
varmint  jobs  will  print  one-hole 
groups  on  a consistent  basis,  and  these 
few  have  probably  had  some  form  of 
benchrest  customizing.  However, 
there  is  no  genuine  need  for  any  big 
game  rifle  to  compete  with  rifles 
designed  for  ultra- accuracy. 

Right  at  the  moment,  Helen  is  hav- 
ing Jim  Peightal  of  Ernest  restock  a 
M77  Ruger  22-250  in  a Six  Enterprises 
fiberglass  sporter  thumbhole  stock. 
After  lugging  heavy-barrel  varmint 
outfits  over  the  rolling  hills  of  the 
Keystone  state  for  several  decades,  she 
claimed  we  would  be  parting  company 
if  I couldn’t  come  up  with  something 
lighter  for  field  use.  I discussed  it  with 
Peightal,  and  he  felt  by  using  the  light- 
weight Ruger  barrel  and  action,  elim- 
inating the  floorplate,  magazine  box 
and  spring,  and  going  single  shot  in 
the  fiberglass  stock,  the  outfit  should 
fall  below  7 pounds  complete  with 
scope. 

One- Inch  Category 

Refore  starting  the  project,  I range 
tested  the  M77  in  its  original  stock.  I 
didn’t  fire  any  one-holers,  but  several 
groups  were  under  % of  an  inch.  I 
classed  the  Ruger  in  the  one- inch  cate- 
gory, and  that’s  more  than  adequate 
for  300-yard  shots. 

From  my  years  in  the  sight-in  busi- 
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GROUPS  ABOVE  WERE  FIRED  BY  Helen  Lewis  at  100  yards  with  22-250.  All  are  well  under 
an  inch.  3-shot  group  on  ieft  and  center  group  were  handloads,  5-shot  group  on  right  was 
Norma  53-gr.  factory  load. 


EXAMPLE  OF  A “cluster”  — four  shots  in 
tight  group,  one  out.  The  flyer  is  often 
shooter’s  fault;  it  doesn’t  indicate  rifie’s 
true  potential  as  much  as  cluster  does. 


ness,  I think  too  much  emphasis  is  put 
on  the  group  potential  of  the  hunting 
rifle.  Too  much  is  expected  from  a 
mass-produced  factory  rifle,  accuracy- 
wise.  I’m  sure  a lot  of  varmint  hunters 
would  not  customstock  a barrel  and 
action  that  couldn’t  put  five  shots  in  a 
dime  at  a 100  yards.  Such  groups  are 
more  talk  than  fact,  but  I won’t  con- 
demn any  varmint  rifle  that  puts  the 
first  three  shots  in  one  inch  at  100 
yards. 

It  could  be  sheer  pride  that  forces 


OUTSIDE  DIAMETER  of  black  circle  Is  actu- 
ally 3 Inches,  so  group  size  here  is  about  2 
inches -not  bad  for  any  deer  or  big  game 
rifle,  despite  what  some  shooters  say. 


the  rifleman  to  expect  tight  groups 
from  every  rifle.  Psychologically,  no 
shooter  wants  to  carry  a rifle  that  isn’t 
accurate.  I can  sympathize  with  that 
feeling,  but  many  don’t  understand 
what  accuracy  really  is,  and  how 
much  is  needed  to  do  the  job.  This 
may  sound  simple,  and  many  shooters 
feel  the  answer  should  be  just  as  sim- 
ple, and  maybe  there  isn’t  a single  an- 
swer except  to  think  that  every  rifle 
has  a one-hole  potential.  But  that  isn’t 
true  and  never  will  be. 
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The  approach  to  the  accuracy  prob-  shooting  for  any  hunter  to  do  with 

lem  should  carry  a realistic  view.  The  any  big  game  rifle.  In  actual  measure- 

hunter  should  consider  how  much  ac-  ment,  it’s  a very  nice  group  since  a 
curacy  potential  is  needed  for  the  type  baseball  is  roughly  2%  inches  in 

or  hunting  being  done.  Naturally,  any  diameter.  What’s  wrong  with  that 

hunter  would  like  to  own  rifles  that  type  of  shooting  from  a person  who 
always  shot  tight  groups,  but  that  is  may  spend  only  a few  dozen  rounds  a 

wishful  thinking.  A more  realistic  ap-  year  in  practice?  On  top  of  that,  what’s 


CASEY  JOHNS  provided  the  rifle,  a tack-driving  Colt  Sauer  243  with  Redfield  6-1 8x,  and 
Ray  Johns  the  benchrest  and  private  range,  so  all  Bob  Beil  had  to  do  was  shoot.  Hard  to 
quibble  with  that  arrangement. 


proach  is  to  practice  range  shooting 
until  the  shooter  knows  he  is  getting 
the  very  best  his  rifle  will  do.  That’s 
more  sensible  than  to  just  keeping 
changing  rifles  in  vain  hopes  the  per- 
fect one  will  come  along. 

There  is  no  need  for  every  hunting 
rifle  to  be  a tackdriver.  Once  that 
foolish  belief  is  overcome,  both  shoot- 
ing on  the  range  and  in  the  field  will 
take  on  new  dimensions.  I’ve  seen 
shooters  keep  their  rifles  cased  be- 
cause they  were  embarrassed  to  shoot 
in  front  of  so-called  experts.  I’ve  even 
heard  a variety  of  comments  like,  “I’d 
get  rid  of  that  scattergun  quick.  It 
would  take  a baseball  to  cover  that 
group.”  Alas,  the  fellow  at  the  bench- 
rest  sat  in  shame  thinking  what  he  was 
hearing  was  gospel  pureness.  Wait  a 
minutel 

As  true  as  that  statement  was,  and 
as  belittling  as  it  may  sound,  I would 
like  to  come  to  the  shooter’s  defense 
and  say  emphatically  that  putting  five 
shots  in  an  area  the  diameter  of  a 
baseball  at  100  yards  is  extremely  fine 


wrong  with  a big  game  rifle  that  will 
put  three  to  five  shots  in  a 3-inch  area 
300  feet  away?  Even  if  another  inch  is 
added  to  it,  it’s  still  good  shooting. 

After  firing  thousands  of  groups,  I 
have  learned  there  is  more  to  a group 
than  just  its  total  width.  Maybe  I’m 
adding  a new  words  to  the  shooter’s 
vernacular,  but  I would  like  to  discuss 
what  I will  term  as  “group  cluster.”  It 
has  special  significance  with  me,  and 
I rely  on  it  heavily  when  evaluating  a 
rifle’s  potential.  Let’s  go  back  to  the 
Ruger  again  for  more  detail  and  to  see 
why  I settled  on  it  even  though  some 
groups  ran  over  an  inch. 

Center  to  Center 

A group’s  size  is  usually  determined 
by  the  distance,  center  to  center,  of 
the  two  widest  shots.  The  first  group  I 
fired  with  the  M77  before  it  went  to 
Peightal  for  restocking  put  the  first 
three  shots  under  V*  of  an  inch.  The 
fourth  shot  enlarged  the  group  to  VA 
inches,  but  the  fifth  shot  came  back 
into  the  first  three.  The  group  meas- 
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ured  just  over  IV*  inches,  which 
doesn’t  sound  impressive  today.  In 
fact,  just  to  admit  the  rifle  had  a IVi- 
inch  potential  would  immediately 
blackball  it  from  most  of  the  varmint 
shooting  clan.  But  here  again,  there  is 
more. 

Note  that  the  first  three  shots  meas- 
ured an  even  V*  inch.  Actually,  the 
first  and  third  shots  cut  one  hole,  and 
the  second  was  only  Vz  inch  away. 
When  the  entire  group  is  analyzed,  it 
brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  fact 
that  four  of  the  five  shots  “clustered” 
in  less  than  one  inch,  with  three  of 
that  four  going  down  to  %.  Still,  the 
group  is  termed  1 V*  inches,  making  it 
about  214  inches  at  200  yards.  Still, 
that’s  not  the  whole  picture. 

I don’t  have  any  idea  what  threw 
the  fourth  shot  wide  of  the  main 
group.  There’s  no  way  to  find  out.  It 
could  have  been  the  bullet  or  some 
variation  in  the  powder  charge.  But 
more  likely,  I was  the  cause  of  it.  Sub- 
sequent groups  fell  into  the  inch  cate- 
gory, though  occasionally  the  flyer 
showed  up.  Nevertheless,  it  was  the 
“cluster”  that  I gave  special  notice  to. 

Few  chuck  hunters  would  admit 
owning  a rifle  that  had  a group  poten- 
tial of  214  inches  at  200  yards.  The 
thinking  today  would  want  a full  inch 
cut  from  that.  But  I’m  not  the  least 
worried  that  Helen’s  new  outfit  has  a 
2 14 -inch  group  size  at  200  yards,  and 
I’m  not  banking  on  the  new  fiberglass 
stock  to  cut  the  group  down  much  if 
any.  The  reason  Helen  and  I aren’t 
worried  is  that  this  isn’t  as  bad  as  it 
sounds.  To  my  way  of  thinking,  it’s 
the  cluster  that  counts. 

Three  of  the  shots  clustered  in  V* 
inch,  and  fortunately  they  were  the 
first  three,  which  now  makes  the  rifle’s 
potential  just  114  inches  at  200  yards. 
I know  one  group  is  not  a fair  way  to 
determine  how  well  a rifle  shoots,  but 
when  I studied  the  results  from  30 
shots,  the  first  3-shot  cluster  in  each 
group  averaged  just  under  V*  of  an 
inch.  The  picture  is  changing  from 
dull  to  bright,  for  in  a varmint  rifle 
it’s  the  first  few  shots  that  count,  so 


it’s  obvious  the  Ruger  M77  will  be  a 
super  chuck  outfit.  If  Peightal’s  efforts 
improve  the  accuracy  potential,  so 
much  the  better. 

When  benchrest  shooting  was  in  its 
infancy,  many  shooters  could  outshoot 
any  rifle  on  the  line.  That  isn’t  true  to- 
day. In  fact,  today’s  mass-produced 
varmint  rifle  will  perform  to  the  same 
degree  as  the  bench  model  did  back  in 
1948.  Quoting  from  the  Lyman  Gun 
Sight  Corporation’s  book.  Reloading 
Information,  A1  Barr  points  out  that 
Marcy  Prescott  won  the  Donaldson 
Trophy  at  the  1948  Johnstown,  N.Y., 
benchrest  tournament  using  an  Ideal 
nut  cracker  tool  to  load  each  round  at 
the  firing  line.  Working  with  a single 
cartridge  case,  Prescott  won  the  event 
with  a 10-shot  200-yard  group  of  less 
than  114  inches. 

Improvements 

Modern  methods  have  improved 
rifle  building.  We  learned  a lot  about 
new  techniques  during  the  war  years. 
Improvements  in  barrel  making,  bar- 
rel steel,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
computer  in  gun  building  all  add  up 
to  significant  gains  for  today’s  hunter 
and  shooter.  It’s  probably  fair  to  say 
that  the  most  dramatic  improvement 
was  not  in  the  rifle  itself,  but  in  bullet 
making.  Many  bullets  available  over 
the  counter  are  better  balanced,  more 
concentric,  and  superior  in  design  to 
most  of  those  used  in  early  modern 
benchrest  competition. 

It’s  only  human  nature  to  blame  the 
rifle  or  cartridge  when  groups  spread 
out  across  the  target,  but  it’s  seldom 
the  fault  of  the  rifle  or  the  cartridge. 
I’ve  watched  literally  hundreds  of 
people  from  all  walks  of  life  shoot, 
and,  unfortunately,  not  everyone  can 
shoot  a group  no  matter  how  fine  the 
equipment  is.  For  a variety  of  reasons, 
some  shooters  just  can’t  make  a rifle 
group  even  though  they  have  done 
quite  well  in  the  big  game  woods. 

It’s  abundantly  clear  that  the  milder 
the  recoil,  the  better  most  shooters 
will  handle  the  rifle.  The  trend  to- 
wards the  Magnum  cartridge  isn’t 
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helping  the  average  shooter.  Reeoil  is 
one  demon  that  bothers  every  shooter. 
Sinee  I’ve  seen  so  mueh  of  this,  espe- 
cially during  the  last  decade,  I have 
come  out  not  just  against  the  Magnum 
cartridge,  but  against  giving  up  com- 
pletely the  30-30,  270,  30-06,  and 
similar  cartridges.  I have  no  reserva- 
tions in  stating  positively  that  going 
Magnum  is  a mistake  80  per  cent  of 
the  time. 

Lighter  Recoil 

If  a rifle  performs  to  a high  degree 
when  a friend  or  a professional  shooter 
fires  it,  the  owner  has  to  face  the  fact 
he  is  to  blame.  All  the  glass  bedding  in 
the  world  won’t  change  the  picture  in 
the  slightest.  The  only  alternative  is  to 
go  for  a rifle  of  lighter  recoil  or  to 
practice  on  the  range  until  the  fear  of 
recoil  is  overcome.  I’ve  watched  ten- 
sion build  up  to  the  point  the  shooter 
closed  both  eyes  and  yanked  the  trig- 
ger. 

When  a rifle  won’t  group,  several 
things  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. The  sights  could  be  loose,  or  the 
scope  could  be  improperly  mounted. 
Heavy  triggers  make  it  difficult  to  get 
a good  tight  group.  Lever  action  car- 
bines seldom  fire  groups  below  2V2 
inches,  according  to  my  records.  It 
could  be  that  a group  getting  close  to 
4 inches  is  the  best  the  rifle  is  capable 
of — but  even  that  will  do  the  job  on 
deer  in  the  woods. 

When  a bolt  action  rifle  fails  to 
group,  it’s  almost  always  a bedding 
problem.  Check  to  see  how  tight  the 
barrel  is  against  the  tip  of  the  fore- 
end. The  amount  of  vibration  im- 
parted to  a barrel  varies  with  different 
calibers,  bullet  weights,  and  powder 
charges.  Stockmakers  try  to  bed  the 
barrel  so  that  the  fore-end  exerts  some 
pressure  against  it,  thus  deadening 
vibrations.  Warpage  and  sling  tension 
can  also  cause  variations  in  grouping 
and  bullet  placement. 


Many  stockmakers  today  free  float 
barrels.  Rifles  chambered  for  small  to 
medium  cartridges  and  light  weight 
bullets  often  shoot  better  if  the  barrel 
is  free  floating.  When  the  free  floating 
barrel  vibrates  to  cause  more  error 
than  would  be  caused  by  the  uneven 
pressure  of  the  wood  bearing  on  it, 
there  is  no  choice  except  to  bed  the 
barrel  into  the  wood,  allowing  some 
pressure  to  be  exerted  by  the  fore-end. 
Partial  free  floating  often  is  the  an- 
swer. The  barrel  is  bedded  for  three 
inches  or  so  just  ahead  of  the  receiver, 
and  this  helps  tie  the  action  solidly  to 
the  stock.  The  remainder  of  the  barrel 
is  free  floated. 

If  the  fore-end  seems  loose  or  a gap 
exists,  insert  various  thicknesses  of 
paper  shims  between  the  barrel  and 
the  tip  of  the  fore-end.  Tighten  the 
guard  screws  and  test  the  rifle.  In- 
crease or  decrease  the  shim  thicknesses 
according  to  how  the  rifle  performs. 
If  the  barrel  is  abnormally  tight  in  the 
wood,  gradually  work  to  free  float  it 
by  placing  successively  thicker  paper 
shims  under  the  flat  behind  the  recoil 
shoulder  and  under  the  rear  tang. 
This  will  give  some  idea  of  how  the 
rifle  will  shoot  free  floated  without  re- 
moving any  wood  from  the  stock. 

Never-Ending  Effort 

The  quest  for  accuracy  is  a never- 
ending  effort.  It  has  been  going  on  for 
decades.  It’s  a very  personal  thing, 
too.  Don’t  be  lulled  into  the  false  be- 
lief the  other  guy’s  deer  rifle  shoots 
like  a benchrest  outfit.  Don’t  demand 
more  from  your  rifle  than  is  needed. 
Be  certain  you  can  get  every  bit  of  the 
rifle’s  accuracy  potential.  If  you  can 
do  this,  you’ll  find  few  rifles  that 
won’t  fit  into  the  big  game  hunting 
category.  I,  too,  want  rifles  that  are 
extremely  accurate,  but  accuracy  to 
me  is  the  end  result  of  what  the  rifle 
and  I can  do  as  a team.  Nothing  more, 
nothing  less 
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NOT  ALL  GAME  LAW  VIOLATIONS  ARE  INTENTIONAL. 

AS  A SERVICE  TO  COMMONWEALTH  SPORTSMEN,  GAME 
NEWS,  IN  COOPERATION  WITH  THE  DIVISION  OF  LAW  ENFORCEMENT, 
TAKES  THIS  MEANS  TO  BRIEFLY  CLARIFY  SOME  OF  THE  MOST 
FREQUENTLY  MISUNDERSTOOD  OR  LEAST  KNOWN  GAME  LAWS. 


QUESTION- 

MAY  I SIGHT  IN  MY  RIFLE 
DURING  THE  DEER  SEASON? 

ANSWER- 

YES,  PROVIDED  THE  SHOOTING  IS 
DONE  AT  AN  ESTABLISHED  SHOOTING 
RANGE  OR  AT  A PROTECTED  TARGET 
LOCATED  WITHIN  200  YARDS  OF 
CAMP  OR  HOME. 


QUESTION- 

MAY  I PICK  APPLES 
OR  GATHER  NUTS  ON 
STATE  GAME  LANDS  ? 

ANSWER  - 

NO.  WITHOUT  A PERMIT, 
IT  IS  UNLAWFUL  TO 
REMOVE  ANYTHING 
GROWING  ON  STATE 
GAME  LANDS  EXCEPT 
MUSHROOMS  AND 
BERRIES. 


Seasons  and  Bag  Limits  1980-1981 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  in  Harrisburg  on  June  4,  1980,  established  the 
following  seasons  and  bag  limits  for  resident  game  and  furbearers  for  the  1980-1981 
hunting  license  year  which  begins  September  1. 

Open  season  includes  first  and  last  dates  listed,  Sundays  excepted,  for  game.  The 
opening  hour  for  small  game,  mipatory  game  birds  and  other  wild  birds  or  animals 
(except  waterfowl  in  the  Lake  Erie  Zone)  on  November  1 will  be  9:00  a.m.  Shooting 
hours  for  other  days  and  seasons  will  be  from  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  until  sunset 
except  turkey  gobblers  (spring  season)  from  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  until  11:00 
a m.,  and  raccoons  which  may  be  hunted  any  hour  except  during  the  firearms  deer  and 
bear  seasons  when  the  hours  are  from  sunset  to  one-half  hour  before  sunrise.  Seasons 
and  shooting  hours  for  migratory  birds  will  be  announced  later. 


Daily 

Field 

Possession 

SMALL  GAME 

DATES  OF 
OPEN  SEASONS 

Limit 

Limit 

First  Day  Last  Day 

6 

12 

Squirrels,  Gray,  Black  and  Fox  (combined)# 

Oct.  18.  . .Nov.  29  AND 

2 

4 

Ruffed  Grouse#  

Dec.  26.  . .Jan.  10,  1981 
Oct.  18. . .Nov.  29  AND 

4 

8 

Rabbits,  Gottontail#  

Dec.  26.  . Jan.  10,  1981 
Nov.  1 . . Nov.'  29  AND 

2 

4 

Ring-necked  Pheasants,  males  only  (except  in  designated  area)#* 

Dec.  26.  . .Jan.  10,  1981 
Nov.  1 . . .Nov.  29 

4 

8 

— both  sexes  in  designated  area* 

Bobwhite  Quail 

Dec.  26.  . .Jan.  10,  1981 
Nov.  1 . . .Nov.  8 

5 

10 

Raccoons  (Hunting)# 

Nov.  5.  . .Jan.  31,  1981 

Daily 

Limit 

1 

Season 

Limit 

1 

Wild  Turkey — Northcentral  Area** 

Nov.  1 . . .Nov.  22 

1 

1 

— Southcentral  Range  and  Peripheral  Range  .... 
— Spring  Gobbler  Season  (bearded  birds  only)  . . 
Hares  (Snowshoe  Rabbits)  or  Varying  Hares  

Nov.  1 . . .Nov.  15 
May  2.  . .May  23,  1981 

2 

4 

Dec.  26.  . .Jan.  1,  1981 

Unli 

mited 

Woodchucks  (groundhogs)#  

No  Glose  Season 

Unli 

mited 

FURBEARERS 

Foxes — Red  and  Gray  (Hunting)# 

Sunday  hunting  prohibited. 
Nov.  5.  . .Feb.  28,  1981 

Unlimited 

NON-GAME 

Grows  (Hunting  on  Fridays,  Saturdays,  Sundays  only) 

Sep.  5 . . Nov.  30 

1 

1 

BIG  GAME 

Bear,  by  individual  or  by  hunting 

Jan.  2,  1981  Apr.  12,  1981 
Jun.  5,  1981  Aug.  30,  1981 

1 

1 

party  of  two  or  more***  

Deer,  Archery  Season,  any  deer — Statewide 

Deer,  Antlered,  with  2 or  more  points  to  an  antler 

or  a spike  3 or  more  inches  long 

Deer,  Antlered,  and  Antlerless  with  required  antlerless 

Nov.  24 

Oct.  4 . . .Oct.  31  AND 
Dec.  26.  . .Jan.  3,  1981 

Dec.  1 . . .Dec.  13 

license.  Special  Regulations  Areas  listed  below**** 

Deer,  Antlerless — Statewide 

Counties,  and  parts  of, 

listed  below***** 

Deer,  Flintlock  Season,  any  deer — Statewide 

Dec.  1 . . .Dec.  13 
Dec.  15  . . .Dec.  16 

Dec.  15 . . - Dec.  20 
Dec.  26.  . Jan.  3,  1981 

Unlimited 
Unlimited 
Unlimited 
5 5 


TRAPPING 

Skunks.  Opossums.  Raccoons.  Foxes.  Weasels,  Coyotes  # (traps)  Nov. 

Minks#  Nov. 

Muskrats  (traps  only) Nov. 

Beavers  (traps  only) — Counties  of  Bradford,  Crawford. 

Erie.  Monroe.  Pike. 

Sullivan. Susquehanna.  Wayne Feb 

Beavers  (traps  only)— Remainder  oi  State  Feb. 


14. 

14 


Jan.  31.  1981 
. .Dec.  14 
. Dec.  14 


. Mar. 
Mar. 


15.  1981 
i5.  1981 


3 3 

NO  OPEN  SEASON — Elk,  Otters.  Hungarian  Partridges,  Sharp-tailed  Grouse,  Bobcat  or  Wildcat. 

NO  CLOSE  SEASON — Chukar  Partridges,  Red  Squirrels  (except  during  general  firearms  seasons  for  big  game). 

FALCONRY  SEASON — Details  of  this  season  will  be  disseminated  to  licensed  falcx>ners. 

*For  special  regulations  concerning  deer,  furbearers  and  small 
game,  consult  the  1980-81  Hunting  and  Trapping  Digest. 
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COVER  PAINTING  BY  KEN  LAAGER 

Continued  access  to  the  millions  of  acres  of  private  land  open 
for  hunting  in  Pennsylvania  should  be  a major  concern  for  all 
sportsmen.  Show  your  thoughtfulness  and  consideration  by  re- 
specting your  host's  property.  Ask  permission  before  you  hunt, 
abide  by  the  landowner’s  wishes  while  you  hunt,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  day  offer  to  share  your  take  with  him.  Maintaining  goodwill 
and  cooperation  between  hunters  and  landowners  is  becoming 
more  important  each  season  so  do  your  part. 
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Safety  Zone  Project.  TO  SUBSCRIBE:  Send  check  or  money  order  payable  to  “Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,”  or  join  Cooperative 
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weeks  for  processing.  Material  accepted  is  subject  to  our  reouirements  for  editing  and  revising.  Author  payment  covers  all  rights  and 
title  to  accepted  material,  including  manuscripts,  photographs,  drawings  and  illustrations.  No  information  contained  in  the  magazine 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


Crime  and  Punishment? 


ONE  OF  THE  PERENNIAL  ARGUMENTS  of  those  who  advocate  strict 
handgun  control  is  the  claim  that  many  persons  are  killed  each  year  by 
members  of  their  own  family,  friends  or  acquaintances  who  lose  control  of 
themselves  in  an  argument,  grab  a gun  and  commence  shooting.  In  other 
words,  in  a moment  of  emotional  stress,  someone  reacts  violently  simply  be- 
cause a gun  is  handy  and  kills  an  innocent  person.  The  anti-gun  forces  put  the 
blame  for  such  actions  on  the  inanimate  object  and  argue  that  if  handguns 
were  abolished  these  deaths  would  not  occur.  To  strengthen  their  viewpoint, 
it’s  not  unusual  for  them  to  claim  that  in  as  many  as  80  percent  of  the  nation’s 
murder  cases,  the  assailant  and  victim  knew  each  other. 

As  with  most  of  their  claims,  this  one  too  is  false.  The  latest  edition  of  the 
FBI’s  Uniform  Crime  Reports,  an  annual  publication  which  for  49  years  has 
presented  a detailed  statistical  picture  of  crime  in  the  United  States,  provides 
data  which  totally  refute  such  a claim.  The  FBI  research  clearly  shows  that 
most  murders  and  other  serious  crimes  are  committed  by  criminals  with  long 
records. 

The  latest  edition  of  Uniform  Crime  Reports,  which  is  for  1978,  shows  that 
in  only  18.6  percent  of  all  homicides  were  the  victims  listed  as  relatives.  Only 
6.7  percent  were  listed  as  friends,  boyfriends  or  girlfriends,  and  only  1.7  per- 
cent were  neighbors.  The  total  for  relatives,  friends  and  neighbors  was  thus  27 
percent.  The  three  largest  categories  of  murderer/victim  relationship  were: 
acquaintances,  26.3  percent;  unknown  relationship,  30  percent;  and  stranger, 
13.5  percent.  Obviously,  it  is  not  clear  just  what  constitutes  an  “acquaintance” 
under  conditions  such  as  these,  and  many  labeled  such  were  doubtless  almost 
strangers.  The  same  conclusion  probably  holds  for  the  “unknown”  category,  as 
it’s  easy  to  determine  when  a victim  and  killer  were  closely  acquainted,  so  if 
they  weren’t,  they  almost  had  to  be  strangers.  Commenting  on  this,  the  Citi- 
zens Crime  Commission  of  New  York  City  said:  “The  assumption  that  murder 
is  largely  confined  to  conflict  between  relatives  and  friends  is  innacurate  in 
New  York  City.”  It’s  innacurate  throughout  the  country,  according  to  the  FBI 
statistics. 

Perhaps  the  most  frightening  thing  to  come  out  of  the  Uniform  Crime  Re- 
ports is  the  data  on  killings  by  individuals  with  previous  arrest  records.  Ex- 
amples: 72  percent  of  those  who  killed  law  enforcement  officers  during  the  ten- 
year  period  from  1969  through  1978  had  criminal  records,  and  16  percent  were 
on  parole  or  probation  at  the  time  of  the  murder;  furthermore,  68  percent  of 
all  persons  arrested  for  murder  from  1970  through  1974  had  prior  records.  The 
percentages  of  other  serious  crimes  committed  by  repeat  offenders  were:  auto 
theft,  79;  robbery,  79;  stolen  property,  73;  forgery,  73;  weapons,  72;  rape,  65; 
assault,  65;  burglary,  64;  narcotics,  59. 

With  such  facts  to  ponder,  it’s  no  wonder  that  one  FBI  official  commented, 
“The  real  problem  in  this  country  is  that  we  no  longer  have  crime  and  punish- 
ment, we  only  have  crime.” — Bob  Bell 


Editorials  may  he  reprinted  if  credit  line  is  f^iven. 


1910— 9fobbit  ^unt 

By  R.A.  Anthony 


IT  WAS  Saturdayl  November!  1910! 

Stull,  a ghost  town  along 
Bowman’s  Creek.  Before  lumbering 
operations  moved  upstream,  it  had 
been  a boom  town  with  sawmill,  store, 
schoolhouse,  boarding  houses,  com- 
pany houses,  et  cetera.  Now  the  mill 
and  store  were  gone,  along  with  most 
of  the  people.  Only  two  of  the  houses 
were  permanently  occupied. 

The  hunting  party  was  to  meet  in 
front  of  our  house.  We  huddled  under 
the  lee  of  the  foundation  that  had 
once  supported  the  store.  Below  us  the 
blacksmith  shop  stood  black  and 
sullen  in  its  abandonment.  The  over- 
flow of  the  residual  splash  dam  fur- 
nished hushed  background  music  to 
the  scene.  A few  years  earlier  calk- 
booted  pike  men  had  performed  im- 
possible acrobatics  as  they  walked  the 
surface,  feeding  the  logs  into  the  inex- 
orable jaws  of  the  mill. 

We  were  waiting  for  the  last  mem- 
ber, Wilson  Headick,  to  arrive.  May- 
be that’s  not  the  correct  spelling.  The 
kids  always  pronounced  it  “Headache” 
— and  not  to  be  funny.  The  Headicks 
had  taken  temporary  abode  in  the  big 
boardinghouse  that  had  sheltered  the 
English-speaking  lumbermen.  Now 
the  yellowish-red  light  of  a kerosene 
lamp  flickered  dimly  in  the  kitchen. 
The  rest  of  the  town  was  black. 

“I  suppose  Wilson’s  having  his  six 
eggs  and  quart  of  fried  potatoes,” 
someone  said,  and  there  was  a guffaw 
from  the  group.  Wilson  had  such  a 
reputation  as  a comedian  that  anyone 
would  laugh  just  at  the  mere  mention 
of  his  name.  Wilson  was  famous  for 
other  things  also.  He  was  the  owner  of 
the  biggest  revolver  from  Noxen  to  the 
end  of  the  line.  It  was  probably  a .44 
or  .45 — but  the  kids  always  referred 
to  it  as  a .48,  getting  it  up  as  big  as 
possible.  He  let  me  hold  it  once  and 


aim  it  out  the  window.  It  took  two 
hands.  It  was  the  thrill  of  a lifetime!  It 
had  once  been  nickeled  but  the  nickel 
had  begun  to  peel  like  a sunburned 
shoulder  and  the  darker  metal  be- 
neath showed  through.  Where  the 
barrel  met  the  cylinder,  everything 
was  black  as  midnight,  and  the  cyl- 
inder could  be  wobbled  at  full  cock. 

Wilson  had  a girlfriend  in  Noxen 
whom  he  went  to  see  twice  a week.  He 
would  stay  and  stay  until  he  was 
afraid  to  come  home,  and  then  he 
would  stay  some  more.  Finally,  at 
perhaps  two  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
an  unholy  hour  in  a region  where 
nearly  everyone  was  in  bed  by  eight  or 
nine,  he  would  have  to  get  out  and 
face  the  2 Viz -mile  desert  of  blackness 
between  Noxen  and  Stull.  With  fear 
in  his  heart  he  would  set  out,  striding, 
trotting,  flat  out  up  the  railroad,  the 
revolver  always  in  the  right  hand,  his 
speed  governed  by  the  sounds — mostly 
imagined — in  the  brush  along  the  way. 

Challenging  Catamount 

No  one  ever  walked  the  wagon  road 
after  dark.  There  were  puddles  of 
water  and  one  couldn’t  see  his  way 
even  by  looking  straight  up  through 
the  jungle  of  branches.  Once  Wilson 
told  us  about  a catamount  challenging 
him  only  a stone’s  throw  from  the 
tracks.  His  imitation  of  the  cat’s  cry 
sounded  like  a baritone  housecat. 
Next  week  some  rowdies  from  up  and 
down  creek  went  down  the  tracks  and 
set  an  ambush  for  him.  They  gathered 
round  rocks,  some  as  big  as  medicine 
balls,  and  poised  them.  When  they 
saw  him  come  loping  up  the  tracks  at 
2:30  a.m.,  they  started  the  rocks 
crashing  down  the  bank  through  the 
thick  brush,  then  jumped  for  cover. 
Wilson  took  off  so  fast  in  his  Sunday 
suit  and  shoes  that  he  forgot  to  fire  his 
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revolver.  He  made  the  three-quarters 
of  a mile  flat  out,  never  stopping  until 
he  banged  through  the  front  door  of 
the  boardinghouse.  We  smaller  kids 
could  never  understand  why  he  didn’t 
stop  and  fight.  With  that  big  revolver, 
he  was  a match  for  anything,  we  fig- 
ured— bear,  catamount,  what  have 
you.  . . . 

But  now  let  us  examine  the  other 
hunters  of  our  group.  On  our  left 
stood  my  hero  of  heroes.  Art  Keiper 
from  down  creek.  He  was  an  old 
mountain  man  of  16,  17,  18 — 1 don’t 
know.  He  knew  everything  about 
hunting,  fishing,  trapping,  wood- 
craft. He  carried  his  father’s  16-gauge 
percussion.  It  was  handsome  because 
it  had  only  30-inch  barrels,  strange 
for  a black  powder  piece.  Behind  him 
sat  his  dog:  jet  black,  tall  as  a collie, 
medium-long  hair.  Only  his  heavy 
muzzle  and  long  ears  showed  that  one 
of  his  relatives  had  been  social  with  a 
hound.  Such  a dog  could  only  be  called 
Jack,  and  that  was  his  name.  Jack  just 
sat  and  stared  worshipfully  at  his 
master,  apparently  wondering  why 
we  did  not  move  off  but  never  stirring 
until  he  got  the  order. 

1,  a skinny  little  8-year-old,  shiv- 
ered next  to  Art.  1 was  as  close  to  him 
as  1 could  get  without  touching  him.  1 
carried  Art’s  little  22.  The  manufac- 
turers must  have  been  short  of  metal 
when  they  forged  the  barrel;  must 
have  cut  the  stock  out  of  the  last  board 
they  had,  and  almost  forgot  to  round 
all  the  edges.  It  fired  a single  little 
short — Lesmoke. 

On  my  right  was  Fred  Kunkle,  the 
most  well-to-do  of  the  group.  He  lived 
in  Stone  Town,  another  ghost  town 
downstream,  and  carried  his  father’s 
beautiful  12-gauge  double.  Damascus 
barrels  and  little  hammers  set  on  deli- 
cate goosnecks  that  glistened  in  the 
growing  light  like  moonlight  on 
water.  The  stock  and  fore-end  flaunted 
a beautiful  grain  through  the  oil  fin- 
ish. Fred  also  had  the  only  bicycle  be- 
tween Noxen  and  the  end  of  the  line. 

One  would  think  that  no  one  would 


ever  trade  a bicycle  for  anything  in 
such  a location,  but  the  summer  be- 
fore a stranger  named  Albert  had  put 
up  for  a few  days  in  one  of  the  houses 
next  to  the  Kunkles.  Albert  produced 
a repeating  rifle  he  said  was  a 40-82. 
It  was  the  first  repeating  rifle  I had 
ever  seen.  It  was  not  too  long,  lever 
action,  shiny  barreled.  Immediately  it 
became  the  envy  of  every  man  and 
boy  who  saw  or  heard  about  it.  The 
kids  all  decided  it  was  a cannon: 
40-82?  What  else  could  it  be!  They 
had  never  heard  of  anything  other 
than  a 22. 

Fred  offered  to  trade  his  bicycle  for 
the  rifle — if  Albert  would  throw  in  a 
little  to  boot.  (Fred  was  hoping  to 
satisfy  his  parents  with  this  stipula- 
tion.) Albert  said  he  didn’t  have  any 
boot,  but  he’d  throw  in  the  six  cart- 
ridges he  still  had  left  in  the  box.  Fred 
said  maybe,  so  Albert  took  him  out  to 
show  him  how  it  would  shoot.  They 
saw  a woodchuck  and  stalked  it  to 
within  70  yards.  Tom  Long,  a kid  my 
own  age,  told  me  about  it.  He  said 
Albert  missed,  but  the  wind  of  the 
bullet  was  so  fierce  that  it  knocked  the 
chuck  “head  over  tincups”  into  the 
weeds. 

Even  Up 

Right  then  and  there  Fred  offered 
to  trade  Albert  even  up.  They  shook 
on  it.  Albert  handed  the  rifle  to  Fred 
and  slipped  the  extra  cartridges  into 
his  pocket.  The  two  then  set  out  for 
Fred’s  house  to  get  the  bicycle,  big 
smiles  playing  around  on  both  faces. 
But  the  swap  never  even  got  a hear- 
ing. Fred’s  mother  vetoed  it  with  a 
snort.  . . . 

On  the  other  side  of  Fred  Kunkle 
was  my  oldest  brother.  Royal.  He  was 
only  15,  but  big  for  his  age,  long 
armed  and  husky.  The  previous  sum- 
mer he  had  held  his  own  in  the  lumber 
woods  as  a limber,  swinging  his  own 
ax  for  ten  hours  a day  and  proud  of  it. 
He  considered  himself  a grown  man. 
With  my  father  away  most  of  the 
time,  he  was  the  man  of  the  house, 
tending  to  things  a man  would  do — 
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without  having  to  be  told  to.  Hoboes 
had  become  unusually  numerous  that 
summer,  sleeping  in  the  empty 
houses.  Some  of  them  refused  to  work 
on  the  woodpile  for  the  handouts  they 
asked.  One  of  them  gave  my  mother  a 
hostile  look  when  she  demanded  it.  So 
Royal  taught  her  how  to  shoot  my 
father’s  little  32  revolver.  All  summer 
it  lay  there  on  the  clock  shelf  in  the 
kitchen,  fully  loaded.  We  kids  were 
ordered  not  to  even  go  near  the  clock 
shelf,  but  that  didn’t  stop  us  from 
looking.  Every  time  I went  into  the 
kitchen — which  now  was  often — that 
was  the  first  thing  I looked  for:  to  see 
if  that  beautiful  little  revolver  were 
there  in  its  proper  place — and  hoping 
that  some  old  hobo  would  come  to  the 
door  and  get  mean  with  my  mother. 
Once  she  took  the  gun  down  and  held 
it  under  her  apron  when  a particu- 
larly unkempt  character  came  to  the 
door. 

“Half  hour  on  the  woodpile,’’  she 
said  to  his  request.  But  he  worked  so 
diligently  splitting  the  big  slabs  of 
wood,  waste  from  the  sawmill,  that  in 
twenty  minutes  she  took  him  out  a 
sandwich  eight  inches  in  diameter 
made  with  our  homemade  bread,  and 
a cup  of  coffee  three  times  as  big  as 
the  cups  they  palm  off  on  patrons  in 
most  restaurants  today. 

Next  to  Art  Keiper,  Royal  was  the 
most  highly  respected  boy  in  the 
neighborhood.  This  came  about  be- 
cause he  had  whipped  an  older  and  a 
bigger  fellow  than  himself  in  a fist- 
fight.  This  fellow,  with  his  parents, 
had  moved  into  the  old  Avery  house 
for  a few  weeks.  Instead  of  backing 
down  at  his  insults.  Royal  talked  up  to 
him. 

“What  you  need,  kid,’’  said  the 
stranger,  “is  to  be  taught  a lesson.’’ 
Then  he  began  throwing  tremendous 
haymakers  at  Royal.  Royal  backed 
around  in  a circle,  using  a technique 
he  had  learned  from  a dime  book  he 
had  bought  in  Noxen.  Every  time  the 
bully  swung  his  haymakers.  Royal 
stabbed  him  in  the  face  with  a big- 
knuckled  left.  “It  wasn’t  just  an  arm 


MY  HERO  OF  HEROES,  Art  Keiper,  was  an 
old  mountain  man  of  16, 17,  or  18  who  knew 
everything  there  was  to  know  about  the  out- 
doors. 


jab,”  said  Royal,  “I  cocked  my 
shoulder  like  it  said  in  the  book.  When 
I let  go  my  arm  was  like  a ramrod.” 
Fred  Kunkle  said  it  was  like  running 
into  the  end  of  a fencer  ail. 

When  the  bully  clinched  for  the 
first  time.  Royal  brought  up  a terrific 
right  uppercut  to  his  lower  ribs,  so  he 
didn’t  clinch  anymore.  With  his 
longer  reach  and  stiff- arm  jab,  he 
soon  had  the  fellow  bleeding  from  the 
nose  and  mouth.  He  didn’t  come  back 
out  of  the  house  when  Royal  let  him  go 
in  to  get  an  extra  handkerchief  to  take 
care  of  his  nosebleed.  After  that  fight 
someone  gave  Royal  the  nickname  of 
“Rip,”  which  he  bore  with  great 
pride.  I couldn’t  vouch  for  the  details 
of  this  fight;  I didn’t  see  it,  but  I heard 
about  it  many  times.  All  I know  is  that 
the  story  got  better  every  time  I heard 
it. 

Royal  was  armed  with  a single-bar- 
rel 12-gauge,  completely  without 
ornament.  The  only  thing  that  could 
be  said  for  it  was  that  not  a speck  of 
rust  showed  anywhere.  Royal  loved 
that  gun.  Now  his  hand  rubbed  down 
the  brown,  grainless  stock  as  a man 
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rubs  the  neck  of  his  beloved  hunting 
dog. 

Well,  I remember  how  he  got  that 
gun.  We  were  putting  our  cow  into 
our  little  red  barn  when  a troup  of 
lumbermen  came  along.  They  were 
heading  down  what  we  called  the 
“Back  Road,”  where  the  foreign- 
speaking lumbermen  used  to  board. 
For  some  reason,  they  were  returning 
for  a few  weeks.  They  all  went  out  of 
their  way  to  speak  to  us  because  my 
father  was  a boss,  an  important  one. 
He  built  the  railroad  that  brought  the 
logs  out  to  the  Bowman  Creek  Branch. 

One  lumberman  stopped  and  looked 
at  Royal.  He  was  assembling  his  Eng- 
lish. “Hey,  boyce,”  he  said  after  a mo- 
ment, “you  wannit  buy  shootsgun?” 

Royal  looked  at  him  in  puzzlement. 
The  lumberman  spread  his  arms  to 
make  a big  circle,  “Lotsy  bullyets,”  he 
said  to  show  that  it  was  a shotgun. 

“How  many  barrels?”  asked  Royal, 
aiming  over  a single,  and  then  two 
tightly  compressed  fingers.  “Single  or 
double?” 

The  lumberman  hesitated,  and 
then  he  admitted  reluctantly,  “Only 
one  smoke  pipe.” 

“How  much?”  Royal  asked,  not 
showing  much  interest. 

“Two  dollah — fifty,”  said  the  lum- 
berman, hoping. 

Now  Royal’s  face  lighted  up.  That 
amount — $2.50 — was  a lot  of  money 
in  those  days,  but  wasn’t  an  insur- 
mountable amount.  I don’t  know 
what  wages  were  then,  but  four  years 
later  when  we  lived  in  Bear  Creek 
men  were  getting  I6V2  cents  an  hour 
— $1.65  for  ten  hours. 

“Come,  I gibbet  you  look,”  said  the 
lumberman,  stepping  out. 

Suddenly  the  light  went  out  in  the 
boardinghouse.  Wilson  Headick 
bounded  out  the  front  door  and 
slammed  it  behind  him.  In  the  near 
daylight  one  could  see  that  he  was 
over  six  feet,  very  dark,  with  a mouth 
full  of  big  white  teeth.  He  wasted  no 
time  breaking  into  his  act  as  the 
neighborhood  comedian.  He  carried  a 


single-barrel  percussion  that  had  an 
extra  foot  of  barrel  where  it  should 
have  been  cut  off.  It  must  have  been  a 
10-gauge  and  had  the  most  ludicrous 
aspect.  He  knew  it  was  a funny  gun 
and  he  threw  it  about  like  a prop, 
shooting  at  imaginary  game  in  every 
direction,  yelling  out  at  the  top  of  his 
voice:  “Bangl  Bing!  Bang!” 

Everybody  but  Art  Keiper  doubled 
up  with  laughter.  Even  Art  wore  a 
tolerant  smile.  When  I saw  that  Art 
wasn’t  howling,  I stopped  too.  Jack 
kept  looking  from  one  to  the  other, 
trying  to  determine  what  all  the  noise 
was  about. 

We  were  just  about  to  stop  off  when 
somebody  (I  won’t  say  who)  said 
“Say,  with  all  us  big  guys  and  all  these 
big  guns,  maybe  we  shouldn’t  have  no 
little  kid  along?” 

I wanted  to  crawl  into  the  ground. 

Art  Speaks 

Then  Art  Keiper  made  an  an- 
nouncement as  casually  as  though  he 
had  said:  “Well,  today  is  Saturday.” 
What  he  really  said  was:  “The  boy 
goes  with  us.”  That  was  it;  Art  had 
spoken.  There  was  not  a word  of  dis- 
sent. Then  he  noted  the  big  guns 
pointing  every  whichway,  and  he 
made  another  announcement,  a long 
one  for  him:  “That  little  22  won’t 
point — once — all  day — at  nobody — 
empty  or  loaded — cocked  or  un- 
cocked.” 

Instantly  all  the  guns  swung 
around,  muzzles  at  a 45  to  the 
ground.  I swung  in  close  as  I could  to 
Art  as  we  shoved  off. 

We  walked  up  the  little  hill,  past 
the  boardinghouse,  past  the  Avery 
house  where  Rip  had  defeated  Goli- 
ath. A few  days  before,  Mother 
Nature  had  thrown  a white  blanket  of 
snow  over  the  landscape.  That  night 
the  wind  with  fierce  strokes  had 
swept  the  housetops  and  most  of  the 
brush.  The  snow  lay  unsullied  on  the 
gentle  earth. 

Game  tracks  were  everywhere:  rab- 
bits, squirrels,  grouse — even  a bear 
had  wallowed  across  the  road.  Other 
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hunters  were  out  too:  the  fox  with  his 
peculiar  gait,  one  foot  directly  ahead 
of  the  other,  here  and  there  a weasel 
with  his  two-fingered  diagonal  track. 
A wildcat  had  crossed  and  recrossed 
the  road,  searching  under  rotted  logs 
and  thickest  bush  for  prey.  It  might  be 
of  interest  to  note  that  there  was  never 
a deer  track.  The  first  deer  track  I 
ever  saw  came  four  years  later  when 
we  had  moved  to  Bear  Creek.  At  that 
time  my  father  took  the  shotshell  out 
of  the  left  barrel  of  his  10- gauge  and 
replaced  it  with  a pumpkin  ball. 

Presently  the  sun  poked  its  happy 
face  over  the  eastern  mountains  and 
smiled  down  into  the  narrow  valley. 

“The  rabbits  are  going  to  be  settin’ 
out  today,”  said  Art  Keiper. 

Now  we  came  to  a great  stand  of 
virgin  hemlock,  black  against  the 
snow.  There  was  no  brush  under 
them.  So  thick  were  their  intertwined 
arms  that  they  blotted  out  the  sun.  Art 
motioned  us  through  them.  These  trees 
were  to  be  slaughtered  next  spring 
when  the  bark  would  peel.  . . . 

Tom  Long  and  I would  come  one 


day  in  May  to  see  the  notchers,  with 
great  pride,  cut  the  perfect  “V”  into 
the  side  where  they  wanted  the  tree  to 
fall.  Then  we  would  watch  the  saw- 
yers begin  their  “swish-swish,”  the 
white  sawdust  spraying  out  at  every 
pull.  A half-hour  later  the  mortally 
wounded  giant  would  begin  to  com- 
plain in  its  wounds.  Ever  so  slowly  it 
would  begin  to  totter  from  the  per- 
pendicular, with  a cracking,  snapping 
and  rending  of  wood  as  it  started  its 
plunge  toward  earth. 

The  lumbermen  would  remove  their 
saw,  stand  back  and  shout  at  the  top 
of  their  lungs:  “Tim — berr!”  This  was 
not  to  warn  anyone  of  danger.  It  was 
a cry  of  triumph!  Achievement!  The 
tree,  ever  accelerating,  would  plunge 
through  limbs  six  and  eight  inches  in 
diameter,  snapping  them  off  as  if  they 
were  matchsticks.  The  thunder  of  its 
death  cry  could  be  heard  for  half  a 
mile. 

Then  the  limbers  would  attack  it, 
axing  off  limbs  flush  with  the  trunk, 
taking  pride  in  their  speed  and  exper- 
tise. The  sawyers  would  move  for- 
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ward  and  swish  off  the  top.  Peelers 
would  rip  off  the  bark  in  heavy  slabs 
for  the  tannery  in  Noxen.  Nosers  would 
bevel  the  sharp  edges  left  at  both  ends 
by  the  saw.  Then  the  teamsters  would 
back  up  their  horses,  hammer  in  their 
grabs,  snake  the  logs  to  the  railroad 
where  the  logloader  puffed  and 
panted  them  onto  the  posted  cars.  . . . 

Now,  this  cold  November  day,  we 
emerged  from  this  stand  of  hemlock 
into  a plain  that  had  already  been 
harvested.  Stumps  were  everywhere, 
raspberry,  blackberry  vines  tangled 
round  them.  Between  them,  shoots, 
big  as  a man’s  thumb,  raced  for  the 
sunlight,  so  thick  that  one  could  see 
only  for  a rod  or  so.  Six-foot  briars 
clawed  at  our  clothing  as  we  waded 
through  them. 

“Lordy,  is  this  place  full  of  rabbits!” 
Wilson  Headick  shouted.  Tracks  were 
everywhere,  and  crisscrossing  through 
the  tracks  were  “roads,”  as  we  called 
them,  where  the  rabbits  had  beaten 
down  the  snow  in  the  clearer  places 
with  ever-branching  throughways. 

Suddenly  a grouse  exploded  ahead 
of  us,  swerved  behind  a young  white 
pine  and  was  gone.  Then  by  twos  and 
threes  others  followed  until  twenty- 
five  had  roared  away,  leaving  a few 


feathers  floating  in  the  wind.  First 
Wilson’s  huge  gun  roared,  leaving  a [ 
puff  of  white  smoke.  Then  there  were 
two  quick  shots  by  Fred  Kunkle. 
Royal,  the  long-aimer,  aimed  and 
aimed  until  his  bird  was  far  out  of 
range  and  then  fired.  I stood  there 
transfixed,  watching  them,  forgetting 
to  fire  a shot.  Finally  Art  Keiper  took 
two  careful  shots  that  did  not  miss. 

“Let’s  folly  them,”  Wilson  shouted,  | 
stepping  off.  “They  just  landed  two 
hunnert  yards  ahead.” 

Rabbits  Today 

“We’re  huntin’  rabbits  today,”  Art 
Keiper  announced.  Then  he  began  ' 
building  a fire.  Dry  bark  and  limbs 
were  everywhere.  “You  guys  go  out 
and  pick  your  stands;  on  a stump,  so 
you  can  see  lots  of  roads.  That’s  where 
they’ll  come,  lickety-split!  When  you 
hear  the  dog  bark,  you  can  run  out  to 
them.”  Then  almost  as  an  after- 
thought he  said:  “I’ll  take  Bob  with 
me.  I know  he  won’t  shoot  if  one  runs 
between  us — and  he  won’t  be  too 
close  either.” 

When  all  had  found  their  stands  , 
and  returned  to  the  fire.  Art  let  the  ' 
dog  loose.  Almost  immediately  he 
sprung  a rabbit.  Jack  didn’t  bark  like 
a beagle.  It  was  more  like  a “Woof! 
Woof!”  In  an  instant,  everyone  bolted 
toward  his  stand.  That  is,  all  but  Art 
Keiper  and  I,  of  course,  since  I was 
with  him.  Art  was  looking  to  the  right 
and  listening,  determining  which  way 
the  dog  was  running.  Then  we  lei- 
surely walked  to  the  left  and  climbed 
up  on  the  stumps  we  had  previously 
selected. 

Jack’s  voice  sounded  weaker  and 
weaker,  farther  and  farther  away. 
For  five  minutes  there  was  no  sound 
at  all.  I heard  Fred  Kunkle  say,  “I 
guess  he  lost  that  one.” 

But  Fred  had  spoken  too  soon.  Jack 
was  coming  back.  His  “Woof!  Woof!” 
was  not  only  discernible  but  growing 
louder  and  heading  straight  for  us. 

Art  had  told  me  to  look  for  the  rab- 
bit away  ahead  of  the  dog;  so  I got 
ready,  heart  pounding,  watching  for 
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a flash  of  gray  through  the  thick 
brush . 

Suddenly  there  was  a great  bang 
200  yards  away.  It  had  to  be  Wilson 
Headick’s  overloaded  10-gauge.  Then 
Royal  fired  his  single  shot,  followed 
by  two  quick  shots  from  Fred.  No  rab- 
bit came  past  me. 

“Did  you  get  him?”  I heard  Royal 
yell. 

“I  sure  did,”  Fred  bragged.  “I  don’t 
shoot  to  miss.” 

Soon  we  were  all  gathered  round 
the  fire.  Fred  brought  in  a beautiful 
snowshoe  (white  rabbit,  we  called  it) . 
It  had  feet  as  big  as  a dog  and  red 
eyes,  I think.  Fred  broke  his  gun  and 
threw  the  empty  shells  to  me. 

We  had  just  begun  to  toast  some 
sandwiches  when  Jack  sounded 
again. This  was  a short  chase,  a nice 
gray.  Royal  bagged  this  one  in  spite  of 
his  long  aim.  This  was  his  first  rabbit 
in  front  of  a dog  and  he  could  hardly 
contain  himself.  He  was  certain  he 
had  learned  the  trick.  He  would  never 
miss  a rabbit  again.  But  that  was  the 
only  rabbit  for  him  that  day.  Again 
and  again  he  missed  until  he  began  to 
wonder  if  there  were  any  shot  pellets 
in  his  shells. 

Then  Art  Keiper  got  the  next  two. 
But  the  dog  began  to  spring  them  too 
far  away  and  they  would  not  return  to 
us. 

“We  gotta  move  forward  three  or 
four  hundred  yards,”  Art  said. 

So  We  Moved 

So  we  moved  forward,  built  an- 
other fire,  selected  new  stands — and 
the  cannonading  went  on.  So  did  the 
rabbits.  Sometimes  seven  shots  were 
fired  and  the  rabbit  didn’t  even 
change  gears.  Sometimes  they  seemed 
to  take  sport  in  the  chase,  returning, 
running  the  gantlet  again.  Once, 
fourteen  shots  were  fired  at  the  same 
rabbit.  Once  Jack  had  two  rabbits  go- 
ing at  the  same  time. 

Some  of  the  fault  was  the  thick 
brush,  but  the  truth  was  that  all  of  us 
were  pretty  poor  shots.  We  hadn’t 
learned  to  follow  through  and  swing 
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ahead  as  we  do  today.  Art  Keiper  was 
pretty  good,  but  the  rabbits  didn’t 
seem  to  run  his  way. 

Never  did  we  spend  more  than  a 
half-hour  at  the  fire.  This  turned  out 
to  be  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  over 
again.  First,  Fred  Kunkle  ran  out  of 
shells,  then  Royal.  Soon  Wilson  was 
borrowing  powder  and  shot  from  Art 
for  his  big  overloads.  Finally  Art  had 
only  two  loads  left  and  I had  but  three 
22s.  Jack  came  in  and  dropped  down 
by  the  fire.  His  ears  were  bleeding 
where  they  had  been  ripped  by  the 
briars.  Art  pulled  a thorn  from  one  of 
his  paws.  He  limped  back  to  the  fire. 

“Well,  that’s  it,”  said  Wilson. 
“Never  had  so  much  fun  in  my  life.  All 
that  shooting  and  only  two  rabbits.” 

I watched  them  tying  the  game  to 
their  belts.  Art  had  four,  one  of  them 
a snowshoe,  and  his  two  grouse.  Fred 
was  next  with  three.  I was  at  the  end 
with  nothing  to  show  for  the  twelve 
22  shorts  I had  fired.  But  by  the  talk 
one  could  see  that  no  one  felt  cheated. 
I think  that  the  ones  who  got  the  least 
game  had  the  most  fun  of  all. 
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Home  Range  and  Movements  of 
Pennsylvania  Black  Bear 

BY  GARY  L.  ALT 

PGC  Wildlife  Biologist 


ONE  QUESTION  frequently  asked 
bear  researchers  by  the  public  is, 
“How  large  an  area  do  bears  use?” 
The  question  seems  simple  enough 
but,  as  with  so  many  biological  ques- 
tions, the  answer  is  quite  complex  and 
is  dependent  upon  many  variables. 

In  biological  terminology,  the  area 
an  animal  uses  in  search  of  its  food, 
cover,  mate  and  other  needs  is  referred 
to  as  its  home  range.  In  an  effort  to 
study  home  range  and  movements  of 
bears  in  the  Pocono  area  of  north- 
eastern Pennsylvania,  we  equipped  20 
bears  with  radio-collars.  Instru- 
mented bears  were  followed  using  air- 
craft, mobile  and  ground  receiving 
units.  The  radio-locations  were  plot- 
ted on  U.S.  Geological  Survey  Maps. 

Home  ranges  of  individual  bears 
were  determined  by  drawing  lines 
connecting  all  of  the  “outside”  loca- 
tions and  calculating  the  areas  of  the 
resulting  convex  polygons  which  con- 
tained all  of  the  locations  (Figure  I). 

Variation  by  sex 

Areas  used  by  males  ranged  from 
25.3  to  108  square  miles,  and  averaged 
63.3  square  miles,  while  home  ranges 
for  females  ranged  from  5.2  to  15.6 
square  miles  and  averaged  10.8 
square  miles  (Tables  1 and  2). 

Another  parameter  used  for  home 
range  comparisons  is  the  greatest  dis- 
tance across  the  home  range  (Fig.  1). 
In  this  study,  males  averaged  12.1 
miles  (range  8.3-16.3)  and  females 
averaged  only  5.2  miles  (range  3. 2-7. 6) 
across  home  ranges.  Therefore,  in 
both  area  and  greatest  distance  across 
home  range,  male  bears  occupied 
much  larger  areas  than  females. 

Bears  from  some  regions  within  the 


study  area  tended  to  occupy  larger 
home  ranges  than  bears  of  the  same 
sex  from  other  regions.  This  may  be  in 
response  to  bear  population  density, 
habitat  quality,  or  some  other  ecolog- 
ical or  behavioral  factor  as  indicated 
by  Jewell  1966  or  Maza  et  al  1973. 

Seasonal  variation 

For  a species  that  dens  part  of  the 
year,  such  as  the  black  bear,  it  seems 
quite  apparent  that  the  size  of  area 
used  or  required  must  change  season- 
ally. For  example,  during  the  winter 
when  bears  are  denned,  the  area  they 
use  includes  only  a few  square  yards 


PGC  BIOLOGIST  Gary  Alt  carefully  examines 
a bear  before  releasing  it. 
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within  the  den.  Other  factors  which 
we  thought  might  influence  the  size  of 
area  used  by  bears  were  breeding  ac- 
tivities and  rearing  of  the  young. 

Only  adult  bears  were  considered  in 
the  analysis  of  seasonal  variations  in 
home  range  size  as  insufficient  data 
were  available  to  assess  the  move- 
ments of  young  bears.  Due  to  the  dif- 
ferent sex  and  reproductive  condi- 
tions, adult  bears  were  divided  into 
three  categories  for  analysis:  (1)  adult 
males,  (2)  breeding  females,  and  (3) 
females  traveling  with  cubs. 

Males  might  breed  every  year  but 
females  usually  breed  only  every  other 
year  because  after  giving  birth  in  Jan- 
uary their  offspring  remain  with  them 
for  about  18  months.  Thus,  during 
any  year,  some  of  the  adult  females 
are  traveling  with  cubs  and  will  not 
breed  and  the  others  are  solitary  and 
will  breed. 

Monthly  home  range  estimates  for 
bears  in  each  of  the  three  categories 
were  pooled  and  averaged,  as  were 
average  distances  between  sequential 
locations  taken  one  day  apart,  to  char- 
acterize seasonal  movement  trends 
(Figures  2 and  3).  Monthly  home 
range  size  and  daily  movements  of 
these  groups  demonstrated  substantial 
seasonal  changes  (Figures  2 and  3). 
Two  basic  trends  were  apparent;  (1) 
movements  of  adult  males  and  breed- 


FIGURE  1.  Home  range  of  female  bear  num- 
ber 611  in  southern  Lackawanna  County, 
May  24-November  24,  1975. 


Table  1.  Size  of  home  range  of  8 radio-instrumented  male 
black  bears  of  northeastern  Pennsylvania. 


Tag 

Number 

Sex 

Age* 

Number  of 
Radio 
Locations 

Radio 

Tracking 

Period 

Area  of 
Home  Range 
(Mi)2 

Greatest 
Linear  Distance 
Across  Home 
Range  (Miles) 

192 

M 

3 

102 

1/02/73-  9/09/75 

27.6 

12.3 

253 

M 

4 

70 

4/15/75-  6/30/75 

25.3 

9.0 

262 

M 

5 

93 

4/29/75-11/19/75 

108.1 

15.6 

501 

M 

5 

118 

8/02/74-  3/29/75 

33.1 

8.3 

555 

M 

1 

155 

8/28/75-12/31/76 

104.4 

16.3 

596 

M 

4 

252 

4/18/75-11/24/76 

105.4 

15.7 

598 

M 

3 

55 

4/20/75-12/07/75 

55.8 

10.3 

683 

M 

1 

70 

4/30/76-11/22/76 

47.0 

9.2 

AVERAGE 

114 

63.3 

12.1 

RANGE 

55-252 

25.3-108.1 

8.3-16.3 

‘Refers  to  the  age  of  the  bear  at  the  time  it  was  initiaily  captured  and  instrumented. 
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FIGURE  2.  Average  monthly  home  range  for  radio-instrumented  black  bears  of  north- 
eastern Pennsylvania. 


ing  females  were  synehronized  to  the 
extent  that  both  segments  occupied 
the  greatest  area  and  were  most 
mobile  during  the  June/July  breeding 
season,  and  (2)  females  with  cubs  in- 
creased home  range  size  and  mobility 
from  spring  through  summer  and 
reached  a peak  in  the  fall  as  the  cubs 
matured. 

The  greater  mobility  and  home 
range  size  of  adult  males  and  breeding 


females  during  the  breeding  season 
should  increase  the  chance  of  repro- 
duction, particularly  in  areas  where 
the  density  of  the  bear  population  is 
low.  The  movements  of  females  with 
cubs  are  restricted  during  spring  and 
early  summer  probably  because  of 
their  offspring’s  lack  of  mobility. 

There  appeared  to  be  a direct  rela- 
tionship between  home  range  size  and 
the  average  distance  between  daily  se- 
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Table  2.  Size  of  home  range  of  12  radio-instrumented  female 
black  bears  of  northeastern  Pennsylvania. 


Ear 

Tag 

Number 

Sex 

Age* 

Number  of 
Radio 
Locations 

Radio 

Tracking 

Period 

Area  of 
Home  Range 
(Mi)2 

Greatest 
Linear  Distance 
Across  Home 
Range  (Miies) 

91 

F 

8 

50 

8/12/75-11/25/74 

14.8 

5.3 

179 

F 

8 

150 

4/17/75-  4/09/76 

13.5 

5.3 

272 

F 

7 

50 

8/28/73-12/29/73 

9.0 

5.7 

274 

F 

4 

300 

9/07/73-  5/20/76 

7.9 

4.0 

276 

F 

3 

37 

9/04/73-11/14/73 

4.7 

3.6 

527 

F 

4 

193 

9/09/74-11/22/76 

15.2 

6.9 

529 

F 

6 

133 

9/09/74-  3/05/76 

5.2 

3.2 

592 

F 

7 

253 

4/16/75-12/31/76 

12.2 

5.1 

611 

F 

5 

175 

5/24/75-11/24/75 

15.6 

6.6 

623 

F 

3 

53 

6/22/75-  9/15/75 

10.4 

4.4 

667 

F 

5 

71 

10/17/75-  6/28/76 

6.7 

4.2 

907 

F 

9 

70 

8/18/76-12/31/76 

14.9 

7.6 

AVERAGE 

128 

10.8 

5.2 

RANGE 

37-300 

5.2-15.6 

3.2-7.6 

'Refers  to  the  age  of  the  bear  at  the  time  it  was  initially  captured  and  instrumented. 


THE  MOVEMENTS  OF  FEMALES  with  cubs  appeared  to  be  restricted  by  the  cubs’  lack  of 
mobility.  The  home  range  of  females  with  cubs  increases  through  spring  and  summer  until 
fall. 
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FIGURE  3.  Average  distance  between  sequential  locations  taken  one  day  apart  for  radio- 
instrumented  bears  of  northeastern  Pennsylvania. 


quential  locations  for  each  month.  In 
other  words,  as  bears  used  larger  areas 
they  also  traveled  longer  distances  per 
day  and  they  could  be  at  any  portion 
of  their  home  range  within  one  day. 
This  should  help  bears  locate  food  and 
mates,  or  perhaps  even  defend  a 
larger  area  more  effectively. 

Geographic  stability  of 
home  range 

Home  range  size  and  mobility  of 
adult  bears  vary  considerably 
throughout  the  year,  but  although 
these  changes  are  taking  place,  geo- 
graphic stability  of  the  range  on  a 
year  to  year  basis  seems  to  be  main- 
tained. The  activity  centers  of  annual 
home  ranges  were  calculated  by  aver- 
aging the  X and  Y coordinates  (Hayne 
1949)  and  the  distance  between  them 


for  consecutive  years  determined.  The 
average  distance  between  annual  ac- 
tivity centers  was  only  1.0  miles 
(range  0.8-1. 2)  for  adult  males  and 
0.6  miles  (range  0.5-1. 1)  for  adult  fe- 
males. These  shifts  were  relatively 
small  when  compared  to  home  ranges 
that  averaged  12.1  and  5.2  miles 
across  for  males  and  females,  respec- 
tively. 

A similar  analysis  undertaken  for 
the  distance  between  monthly  activity 
centers  and  the  annual  home  range 
activity  center  indicated  that  males 
averaged  1.3  miles  (range  0.2-3. 4) 
and  females  0.6  (range  0.1-1. 4).  This 
suggests  only  slight  shifting  of  seasonal 
home  ranges  within  the  annual  home 
range.  It  appears  that  annual  as  well 
as  seasonal  home  ranges  are  geograph- 
ically stable  in  northeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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Summary  and  conclusions 

In  the  Pocono  district  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, home  range  and  movement  of 
bears  varied  greatly  between  the  sexes 
and  among  the  seasons  of  the  year. 
Male  bears  used  home  ranges  that 
were  about  six  times  larger  in  area 
and  about  twice  as  far  across  as  those 
used  by  females.  Males  used  areas 
averaging  63.3  square  miles,  females 
only  10.8  square  miles.  The  greatest 
distance  across  male  and  female  home 
ranges  averaged  12.1  and  5.2  miles, 
respectively. 

Seasonal  variations  in  home  range 
size  and  distance  between  locations, 
taken  one  day  apart,  were  extensive, 
but  several  trends  were  apparent. 
Breeding  males  and  females  traveled 
greater  distances  per  day  and  used 
larger  areas  during  the  breeding 
season  than  during  any  other  time  of 
the  year.  This  movement  is  believed  to 
increase  the  probability  of  finding 
mates  and  successful  breeding.  The 
movements  and  home  range  size  for 
females  with  cubs  tended  to  increase 
from  spring  through  fall,  as  the  off- 
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spring  grew  and  became  more  mobile. 

Home  ranges  of  adult  bears  ap- 
peared to  be  geographically  stable, 
both  seasonally  and  annually. 
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Processing  Deer  in  Meat  Piants 

Meat  plants  are  not  prohibited  from  processing  deer,  despite  rumors  to  the 
contrary.  The  Game  Commission  says  that  both  state  and  federal  meat  inspec- 
tion regulations  specifically  do  not  prohibit  plants  from  processing  game  for 
hunters.  When  producing  meat  products,  venison  and  meat  from  other  game  can 
be  mixed  with  beef,  pork  or  other  domestic  meat,  if  desired. 

Game  may  not  be  bought  or  sold. 

Meat  processors  are  governed  by  stringent  federal  and  state  inspection  regula- 
tions, and  may  refuse  to  process  deer  because  of  hardships  caused  by  these 
regulations. 
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ONE-ON-ONE 

By  Richard  Tate 


Basketball  is  a team  sport  in 

which  five  players  must  learn  to 
work  together  as  a unit  to  achieve  suc- 
cess. Nevertheless,  a basic  learning 
technique  pits  one  player  against 
another  in  a game  called  “one-on- 
one.”  In  many  wasys  it  requires  more 
effort  and  ability  to  become  an  effec- 
tive one-on-one  player  than  it  does  to 
be  a skillful  member  of  a five-man 
basketball  team. 

I think  the  same  statement  can  be 
made  about  deer  hunting.  I have  no 
quarrel  with  the  fraternity  of  hunters 
which  likes  to  organize  groups  to  drive 
deer.  Their  methods  can  be  produc- 
tive. Nor  do  I want  to  cast  aspersions 
on  those  hunters  who  sit  along  deer 
trails,  waiting  to  intercept  a buck 
moved  by  someone  else.  In  fact,  al- 
most every  deer  I’ve  killed  was  taken 
that  way.  In  seasons  when  I fail  to 
ambush  a buck  on  opening  day,  how- 
ever, I resort  to  one-on-one  hunting,  a 
type  I have  found  both  challenging 
and  rewarding. 

The  rewards  of  one-on-one  hunting 
are  not  found  only  in  the  bagging  of  a 
buck.  For  example,  last  season  opened 
with  a miserable,  foggy  downpour 
that  sent  me  home  early,  and  I did  not 
hunt  again  until  late  that  week.  In- 
stead of  remaining  near  home  and  try- 
ing to  shoot  a fat  farm-fed  deer,  I 
gathered  my  gear  and  headed  for  camp 
in  the  big  woods  of  northern  Pennsyl- 
vania. Upon  my  arrival,  I was  told  by 
my  dad  and  tbe  other  hunters  there 
that  hunting  had  been  difficult.  Few 
deer  had  been  sighted,  and  few  bucks 
had  been  killed  near  camp.  After 
hearing  that  discouraging  report,  I 
was  nearly  ready  to  pack  my  gear  in 
the  Scout  and  return  home,  but  I de- 
cided to  give  the  area  around  camp  a 
good  day’s  hunt. 

Not  far  from  our  cabin  two  large, 
laurel-covered  flats  stretch  for  miles 


without  any  landmarks.  A compass 
and  topo  map  are  necessary  here,  and 
I stowed  these  in  a pocket  when  I 
readied  my  gear  the  following  morn- 
ing. After  following  a hollow  for  a 
short  distance,  I climbed  a hogback 
onto  the  flat.  Moving  into  the  wind,  I 
occasionally  came  upon  deer  tracks  in 
the  dusting  of  snow  on  the  ground, 
but  failed  to  find  fresh  prints  until  I 
reached  a point  where  the  flat  adjoins 
a small  mountain  stream.  There  I 
found  signs  that  indicated  I’d  scared  a 
couple  of  deer.  They  had  left  long  be- 
fore I’d  even  been  able  to  sight  them. 
Disgusted  with  myself  for  being  so 
noisy,  I sat  down  under  a large  hem- 
lock to  eat  a candy  bar,  drink  some 
hot  jello,  and  revamp  my  strategy. 

Fresh  Deer  Prints 

Since  the  deer  tracks  I had  en- 
countered led  toward  a large  hollow, 
I decided  to  hunt  its  rim  during  the 
afternoon.  This  would  lead  me  back 
to  within  a mile  of  camp.  I hunted 
uneventfully  for  two  hours.  About  2 
o’clock,  fresh  deer  prints  arrested  my 
eye.  The  snow  around  a small  sapling 
was  all  pawed  up,  and  the  sapling,  as 
evidenced  by  fresh  ribbons  of  bark  on 
the  snow,  had  only  recently  been  at- 
tacked by  a buck!  There  were  tracks 
of  several  deer,  which  led  me  to  be- 
lieve the  buck  was  traveling  with  a 
doe. 

I tested  the  wind,  saw  that  the  deer 
were  moving  into  it  as  they  normally 
will,  and  began  following  their  trail. 
In  the  next  hundred  yards  I found  two 
more  freshly  scarred  saplings.  As  I 
cautiously  resumed  the  chase,  I was 
halted  by  a movement  in  the  laurel 
ahead.  Soon  two  deer  stepped  into  an 
opening.  My  mouth  went  dry  with  an- 
ticipation as  I found  them  in  my 
scope.  To  my  amazement,  neither  had 
antlers  and  no  more  deer  appeared. 
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Feeling  that  something  was  amiss,  I 
returned  to  the  place  where  they’d 
come  out  of  the  laurel.  Sure  enough,  a 
third  deer  had  been  traveling  with  the 
others,  but  he  must  have  seen  me  and 
realized  I was  after  him.  He’d  de- 
serted his  female  companions  and  had 
outwitted  me  fairly  in  a one-on-one 
test. 

So,  although  I’d  not  been  able  to 
even  get  a shot,  I was  rewarded  with 
the  knowledge  that  a buck  was  in  the 
area  and  that  solely  by  using  my  own 
efforts  I had  nearly  been  able  to  catch 
him  unawares  on  his  own  turf. 

Final  Day 

I returned  to  camp  for  the  final  day 
of  buck  season,  and  again  the  bucks 
proved  challenging.  Dad  had  sighted 
several  legal  deer  but  failed  to  get 
shooting.  He  and  I decided  to  work 
the  flat  west  of  camp  where  I believed 
the  buck  of  the  previous  week  had 
escaped.  The  weather  that  morning 
alternated  between  snow  squalls  and 
sunshine,  and  by  9:30  Dad  and  I had 
become  separated.  In  the  snow  squalls 
I’d  have  become  hopelessly  lost  with- 
out my  compass  as  I meandered  along 
on  what  had  become  a one-on-one 
hunt. 

I hunted  quietly  until  mid-after- 
noon  and  saw  eight  deer,  but  none 
sported  antlers.  At  about  this  time  I 
ran  into  my  father,  and  we  decided  to 
cross  a small  knob  on  the  way  back  to 
camp.  About  3:30  we  arrived  at  a 
small  clearing  and  immediately 
sighted  a lone  deer  walking  slowly 
over  the  horizon.  After  a brief  argu- 
ment, Dad  overruled  me  and  sent  me 
after  it.  I crept  from  tree  to  tree,  try- 
ing to  approach  the  whitetail  without 
alarming  it.  I had  just  gotten  to  the 
brow  of  the  hill  when  I spotted  two 
other  deer  standing  not  more  than  40 
yards  away.  But  even  though  my  stalk 
had  been  successful,  neither  was  a 
buck;  one  was  a mature  doe,  the  other 
her  fawn  of  the  previous  spring.  As 
the  day  waned,  I began  to  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  hone  my  hunting 
skills. 


One-on-one  buck  hunting  is  not 
merely  a hunting  method.  It  is  often  a 
humbling  educational  experience. 
When  hunting  for  bucks  in  the  big 
woods  of  northern  Pennsylvania,  the 
hunter  is  at  a disadvantage.  He  does 
not  always  have  a large  number  of 
other  hunters  in  the  woods  to  make 
deer  edgy  or  keep  them  moving  as  the 
farm  country  hunter  often  does.  In- 
stead, the  hunter  may  have  a large 
area  essentially  to  himself,  especially 
late  in  the  season,  so  must  learn  to 
recognize  fresh  deer  signs  from  old 
ones  to  be  sure  that  whitetails  are  fre- 
quenting his  hunting  territory.  His 
most  helpful  ally  in  this  case  is  fresh 
snow,  which  retains  tracks  and  aids 
visibility. 

But  snow  can  work  in  the  deer’s 
favor  as  well.  A whitetail  buck  can  be 
very  elusive  with  a blanket  of  white 
on  the  ground.  Once  aware  that  a 
hunter  is  on  his  track,  he  will  watch 
his  backtrail,  or  circle  around  anyone 
following,  and  then,  almost  casually, 
move  away  from  the  nimrod.  Just  as 
the  snow  makes  him  more  visible  to 
you,  it  makes  you  more  visible  to  him. 
This  has  happened  to  me  several 

OFTEN,  especially  late  in  the  season,  a 
hunter  may  have  a large  area  to  himself.  At 
these  times,  being  able  to  recognize  deer 
signs  and  to  stalk  successfully  can  improve 
his  chances. 
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times,  and  I believe  that  in  dense 
cover  in  this  type  of  situation,  deer  are 
really  safe — like  the  buck  which  sep- 
arated himself  from  the  duo  of  does 
last  season.  His  little  maneuver  added 
yet  another  page  to  the  repertoire  of 
deer  tricks  I have  learned  about  over 
the  years. 

Deer  sometimes  make  mistakes,  of 
course.  My  largest  buck,  a 9-point, 
fell  victim  to  a 30-06  bullet  after  I’d 
actually  given  up  hunting  for  the  day 
and  was  on  my  way  back  to  camp.  He 
just  appeared — maybe  pushed  my 
way  by  another  hunter — and  luckily 
I was  able  to  get  off  a killing  shot.  But 
I don’t  take  particular  pride  in  that 
one.  The  deer  on  which  I did  my  best 
job  of  hunting  was  smaller,  only  a 
4-point,  but  I did  things  correctly  that 
day.  Not  long  after  dawn  I arose  to  see 
a beautiful  blue  December  sky,  and 
after  bacon  and  eggs,  left  camp  to  hunt 
a familiar  hollow  before  I tackled  one 
of  the  flats.  As  I eased  toward  a small 
forest  brook,  I observed  fresh  tracks  in 
the  snow.  They  were  heading  toward 
the  water.  Just  over  the  crest  of  a 
small  hill,  I halted;  there  were  three 
deer  ahead  of  me,  and  one  appeared 
to  have  horns!  But  the  lead  doe  had 
spotted  me,  and  all  three  raced  into 
some  thick  laurel  before  I could  be 
certain  that  one  was  a buck. 

For  the  next  couple  of  hours  I trailed 
the  deer  along  ridges  and  through 
creekbottoms,  and  each  time  I was 
about  ready  to  give  up.  I’d  sight  the 
deer  out  ahead  of  me  and  continue  the 
chase.  A little  past  noon  I checked  my 
compass,  realizing  I was  quite  a dis- 
tance from  camp  and  familiar  ground. 
I decided  to  go  only  a little  farther  be- 
fore heading  back  to  camp.  Remem- 
bering a bit  of  advice  my  father  had 
given  me,  I left  the  trail,  moved  about 
a hundred  yards  to  the  right,  and  hur- 
ried in  the  direction  the  deer  had  been 
moving.  I hoped  to  loop  ahead  of  the 
trio  and  have  them  walk  into  me. 

After  about  a quarter-mile,  I angled 
back  toward  the  route  they’d  been 
taking.  As  I slowly  approached  a 
slight  rise,  I again  encountered  their 


tracks.  They  were  still  ahead  of  me. 
But  I felt  I was  close,  so  I broke  my  sil- 
houette behind  a large  oak  at  the  hill- 
top, and  not  50  yards  to  my  left  were 
the  three  deer.  A small  rack  was 
plainly  visible  on  one.  I eased  up  my 
rifle,  centered  the  crosshair  on  the 
buck’s  shoulder,  and  fired.  The  buck 
fell. 

My  two-hour  pursuit  of  a deer  I was 
sure  was  a buck  was  completed,  and  I 
had  won  a difficult  one-on-one  test. 
Although  this  buck  wasn’t  as  large  as 
some  others  I’ve  taken,  he  was  the 
first  one  I got  using  only  my  own 
hunting  skills,  not  needing  the  assis- 
tance of  drivers  or  the  presence  of 
other  hunters  in  the  woods  to  sway  the 
odds  in  my  favor.  Circling  to  get 
ahead  of  wild  game  is  a useful  tech- 
nique, one  I am  still  learning  to  apply 
to  my  northwoods  hunting. 

Improves  Woodsmanship 

Another  educational  experience  of 
the  one-on-one  hunter  is  that  he  im- 
proves his  skills  of  woodsmanship.  For 
instance,  as  I have  hunted  big  woods 
bucks  I have  learned  to  recognize 
various  subtle  signs  of  deer  and  other 
animals.  And  by  knowing  the  lay  of 
the  land  I can  occasionally  predict 
where  deer  are  headed.  One  predic- 
tion nearly  got  me  a night  walk  out  of 
the  woods  several  seasons  ago.  Dad 
had  told  me  of  several  waterholes  on 
the  west  flat  near  a small  but  notice- 
able rise  of  ground  about  two  miles 
from  camp.  He  said  deer  often  moved 
through  there  during  the  afternoon.  I 
was  able  to  find  one  of  the  waterholes. 
Fresh  tracks  showed  that  deer  used  it 
fairly  often. 

I sat  down  against  a large  oak  to 
watch  for  awhile.  While  munching  a 
candy  bar,  I heard  a noise,  and  I soon 
saw  two  deer  approaching.  Both  were 
does.  They  drank  deeply,  then  wan- 
dered off.  I smirked  a bit  about  my 
successful  tactic,  hoping  a buck  would 
soon  come  for  a drink.  Then  I casually 
glanced  at  my  watch.  I jumped  to  my 
feet,  shocked,  when  I saw  it  was  after 
4 o’clock,  for  I had  quite  a piece  to  go 
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ALTHOUGH  THIS  4 point  wasn’t  the  largest 
buck  I’ve  taken,  he  gave  me  more  satisfac- 
tion than  any  other  on  a one-on-one  test. 


through  thick  laurel  before  it  got 
dark.  I was  wet  with  sweat  when  I 
reached  camp,  only  a short  time  after 
the  first  few  stars  had  appeared.  But 
by  recognizing  a landmark  and  find- 
ing a much-used  deer  crossing,  I had 
gained  valuable  knowledge  that  I 
hope  will  put  me  in  the  path  of  a buck 
on  a future  hunt. 

Most  importantly,  I have  become 
self-reliant  when  I hunt  alone,  even 
on  the  large  flats  that  have  almost  no 
landmarks.  I have  this  confidence  be- 
cause I’ve  learned  to  use  a compass 
and  topographic  maps  to  keep  myself 
oriented.  This  has  allowed  me  to  ex- 
pand the  territory  I can  hunt  without 
worry.  My  improved  forest  skills  are 
perhaps  even  more  important  than  the 
actual  bagging  of  a deer. 

I will  probably  continue  to  trail- 
watch  on  the  opening  day  of  buck  sea- 
son, but  I won’t  be  too  disappointed  if 
I don’t  kill  a fat  farm  buck.  I know 
that  a more  elemental,  fascinating 
type  of  hunting  exists  only  a eouple 
hours  away,  one  that  will  pit  me 
against  a worthy,  adversary  in  a chal- 
lenging test — a “one-on-one”  confron- 
tation. 


Available  Publications 

The  following  publications  are  available  from  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120.  Prices  quoted 
include  taxes,  handling  and  postage. 

GONE  FOR  THE  DAY,  by  Ned  Smith.  All  of  the  outstanding  columns  and 
artwork  which  appeared  under  this  title  in  GAME  NEWS  during  a four- 
year  period.  Delightful  reading  for  everyone.  208  pp.,  $4. 

PENNSYLVANIA  BIRDLIFE  by  Leo  Luttringer.  All  about  Pennsylvania’s 
birds — what  makes  them  tick,  where  to  find  them,  how  to  identify  them, 
what  to  feed  them,  how  to  conserve  them.  Color  charts.  128  pp.,  $4. 

PENNSYLVANIA  TRAPPING  MANUAL,  by  Paul  Failor,  updated  by  Jack 
Weaver.  Gives  detailed  information  on  all  phases  of  these  activities — 
sets,  baits,  etc.  96  pp.,  $3. 
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Black  Monster  of  the 
Promised  Land 

By  Tom  Fegely 


Richard  bower,  his  cousin 

Forrest  Bower,  and  Don  Klase 
huddled  in  their  pickup  truck  which 
was  parked  along  the  edge  of  Route 
390  near  Promised  Land.  Dozens  of 
other  cars  and  trucks  also  rimmed  the 
narrow  blacktop  road  that  cuts 
through  the  state  park  of  the  same 
name  and  angles  northward  past  the 
Bruce  Lake  Natural  Area — a swampy, 
laurel- grown  forested  area  that  has 
the  reputation  as  a haven  for  black 
bears. 

It  was  nearing  8:30,  almost  two 
hours  after  the  official  start  of  the 
1979  Pennsylvania  black  bear  season. 
Some  orange-coated  figures  were 
already  making  their  ways  back  to 
their  cars  to  warm  cold  hands  and  sip 
coffee  from  thermoses.  It  was  well 
below  freezing,  and  in  the  clear  morn- 
ing air  a stiff  wind  cut  through  even 
the  best  of  down-filled  coats. 

At  about  that  time  the  three 
Emmaus-area  hunters  zipped  up  their 
orange  coats  and  made  their  way  into 
the  woods.  Minutes  later  they  reached 
the  property  wire  that  Richard  had 
discovered  five  years  earlier.  It  guided 
them  along  the  edge  of  the  state  forest 
property  to  a thick  swamp  character- 
ized by  hemlocks,  laurel  and  occa- 
sional clearings  on  which  they  would 
spread  out  and  post. 

The  sight  of  another  orange-clad 
hunter  on  the  edge  of  the  swamp  ac- 
counted for  a last-second  huddle  and 
a slight  alteration  of  plans.  Details 
discussed,  the  threesome  had  just 
broken  up  when  Richard  heard  four 
quick  shots  from  the  direction  in 
which  his  partners  had  just  disap- 
peared. Later  he  would  discover  that 
a stranger  had  scored  on  a bruin  that 
the  Lehigh  County  men  had  pushed 
into  him. 


Not  hearing  any  calls  for  assistance 
from  his  friends,  Richard  walked 
slowly,  watching  the  swampy  woods 
for  any  sign  of  movement  as  well  as 
the  scarred  tree  he  knew  from  past 
trips  was  there.  The  dead  conifer  was 
covered  with  large  galls  caused  by  in- 
sect damage  in  its  early  years;  these 
now  providing  Bower  with  a ladder- 
type  aid  in  climbing  its  leaning  trunk. 

He  unloaded  his  rifle  at  the  base  of 
the  tree,  tied  his  drag  rope  to  the  sling, 
and  cautiously  climbed  the  black- 
barked  tree  to  a point  about  20  feet 
above  the  leafy  floor.  Here  the  tree’s 
configuration  offered  a comfortable 
seat  and  a good  view  of  a snow-dusted 
clearing  directly  in  front  of  him. 

Hoisting  the  rifle  upwards,  he 
checked  the  scope,  then  loaded  five 


RICHARD  BOWER  checks  his  scope,  then 
loads  his  30-06  before  settling  down  on 
stand. 
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150-grain  cartridges  into  his  Reming- 
ton 30-06. 

On  past  hunting  trips  other  bears 
had  been  seen  in  the  vicinity,  though 
not  from  this  particular  vantage 
point.  Bower’s  mind  was  just  begin- 
ning to  review  the  ways  in  which 
these  bruins  of  other  seasons  were 
seen.  But  there  was  little  time  for  such 
remembrances. 

Only  Two  Minutes 

A black  figure  on  the  edge  of  the 
clearing  caught  his  eye.  It  was  moving 
slowly,  very  slowly,  and  was  not  quite 
out  in  the  open.  Bower  froze.  Having 
been  in  his  perch  for  only  about  two 
minutes,  he  knew  it  couldn’t  be  a 
bear. 

Or  was  it? 

The  shadowy  figure  stopped  and 
Bower  focused  his  gaze  on  the  laurel 
and  rhododendron  background,  try- 
ing to  pick  up  the  silhouette  of  what 
he  thought  must  surely  be  a deer. 

A second  later  he  knew  exactly 
what  the  movement  had  been.  The 
biggest  black  bear  he’d  ever  seen 
stepped  into  the  edge  of  the  small, 
oval  clearing. 

The  bear  paused,  as  if  preparing  to 
cross  a busy  street,  and  set  its  gaze  first 
toward  Bower’s  tree,  then  in  the  other 
direction.  As  the  thick-necked  crea- 
ture looked  away.  Bower’s  scope  criss- 
crossed its  left  ear.  Dropping  back  a 
couple  of  inches,  he  squeezed  the  trig- 
ger and  an  explosion  filled  the  windy 
woods. 

The  bear  dropped — but  only  for  a 
second.  In  an  instant  it  was  on  its  feet 
and  heading  back  in  the  direction 
from  which  it  had  just  come. 

As  it  bored  off  through  the  brush. 
Bower  pumped  three  more  shots  at  it. 
Every  one  connected,  two  bullets 
catching  the  bear  in  the  neck  region 
and  the  other  in  the  rump.  It  collapsed 
in  a pile. 

A short  distance  away,  Forrest 
Bower  and  Don  Klase  were  jerked  to 
frozen  attention  by  the  unexpected 
fusillade.  They  didn’t  know  it  yet,  but 
Richard  had  just  scored  on  the  second 


bear  of  his  hunting  career — in  the 
same  area. 

It  took  the  men  nearly  a half-hour 
to  find  Richard  in  the  jungle  through 
which  the  bear  had  made  its  way.  By 
that  time  the  successful  hunter  had 
paced  off  the  distance  from  his  stand 
to  the  bear  and  was  surprised  to  find 
that  it  was  only  about  30  yards.  The 
fast-paced  action  made  details  such  as 
distances  secondary  at  the  moment. 

What  also  at  first  seemed  “secon- 
dary” was  Bower’s  earlier  impression 
of  the  bear’s  size  when  he  located  it  in 
his  scope.  But  close-up  the  massive 
animal  could  be  studied,  and  Bower 
knew  this  was  the  trophy  of  a lifetime. 

What  he  didn’t  know  at  the  time 
was  that  this  bear  would  be  the  heavi- 
est one  weighed  on  Game  Commission 
scales  anywhere  in  Pennsylvania  after 
being  taken  during  the  1979  season. 

After  field- dressing  the  monstrous 
animal,  the  trio  prepared  to  start  the 
mile-long  drag  to  their  truck.  But 
their  drag  was  a short  one.  It  took  all 
their  strength — pulling,  tugging, 
pushing — to  move  the  monster  twenty 
feet.  Obviously,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  them  to  get  the  trophy  back 
to  the  car  by  themselves,  even  though 
nearly  six  hours  of  daylight  remained. 

Forrest  and  Don  walked  back  to  the 
road  in  search  of  help  for  the  back- 
breaking project.  But  none  was  to  be 
found. 

In  hopes  of  a successful  day,  the 
men  had  packed  a block-and-tackle 
into  their  truck  before  leaving  home 
early  that  morning.  Using  a heavy 
rope  and  attaching  the  block-and- 
tackle  to  trees,  they  managed  to  haul 
the  bear  to  the  edge  of  the  swamp 
some  200  yards  off.  Many  of  the  sap- 
lings were  bent  double  by  the  weight 
of  the  bear  and  it  was  5 p.m.  before 
the  tired  hunters  made  the  decision  to 
seek  more  help.  After  all,  it  had  taken 
them  six  hours  to  move  200  yards  and 
upwards  of  a mile  of  woods  remained 
between  them  and  their  vehicle. 

Again  Forrest  went  for  help,  but  by 
that  time  all  but  a few  scattered  cars 
were  gone.  This  time  the  decision  was 
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to  leave  the  bear  where  it  was  and 
come  back  the  next  day  with  addi- 
tional help. 

There  was  a tag  on  the  bear’s  ear, 
and  Richard  headed  to  the  nearest 
telephone  after  leaving  the  woods  to 
report  the  kill  and  tell  the  biologists 
and  game  protectors  working  at  the 
Shohola  check  station  what  his  plans 
were.  Afterward  they  drove  to  the 
check  station,  some  20  miles  to  the 
north,  in  hope  of  rounding  up  some 
help  to  get  the  bear  out  of  the  woods 
that  same  night. 

The  possibility  of  skinning  and 
quartering  the  giant  animal  was  dis- 
cussed— and  immediately  voted  down 
by  Gary  Alt,  PGC  biologist  who 
wanted  an  accurate  field-dressed 
weight. 

Against  their  better  judgment,  but 
with  the  desire  to  find  out  just  how 
big  the  bear  was,  the  trio,  along  with 
two  Philadelphia  hunters  who  were  at 
the  check  station  and  volunteered 


their  services,  made  their  way 
through  the  night  woods,  along  the 
wire  and  back  to  the  bear. 

But  after  tugging,  rolling  and  drag- 
ging the  dead  weight  for  a few  hun- 
dred feet  through  the  dark  woods,  the 
project  was  finally  abandoned  for  the 
night. 

The  next  morning  Alt,  the  three 
hunters,  and  six  Game  Commission 
deputies  combined  forces  to  do  what 
the  men  could  not  do  the  previous 
night.  Beginning  at  8 a.m.,  they 
dragged,  rolled,  and  otherwise  moved 
the  bear  toward  the  road,  finally  rig- 
ging cross  poles  and  tying  the  bear  to 
them  to  actually  carry  it  out.  By  2:30 
Tuesday  afternoon  the  bear  was  lying 
on  the  check  station  scales.  The 
weight,  with  all  internal  organs 
removed,  was  officially  determined  to 
be  509  pounds.  An  estimated  live 
weight  of  585  pounds  was  made  by 
Alt. 

For  several  days  afterward.  Bower 


RICHARD  BOWER  poses  here  with  his  509-pound  trophy.  Commission  records  indicate 
this  bear  was  9 years  oid. 
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displayed  the  bear  at  his  farm  on 
Macungie  mountain.  The  low  tem- 
peratures, along  with  snows  during 
the  week,  preserved  the  meat  and 
skin,  and  Bower  became  a local 
celebrity  after  his  story  appeared  in 
newspapers  and  on  radio  stations. 

Bower  distributed  more  than  165 
pounds  of  meat  among  his  friends, 
and  the  giant  skin  and  head  was  made 
into  a rug  for  his  den.  Even  the  thick 
fat  scraped  from  the  flesh  and  skin 
was  saved  and  distributed  to  anyone 
requesting  it. 

It  took  only  two  minutes  from  the 
moment  Bower  loaded  his  rifle  on  his 
stand  until  his  trophy  of  a lifetime  was 
downed.  But  the  total  time  elapsed  in 
getting  the  bear  out  of  the  woods  was 
no  less  than  fourteen  hours.  The  mem- 
ory of  every  heart-pounding,  sweat- 
producing  moment  will  come  back  to 
Bower  each  time  he  gazes  at  the  rug 
that  covers  the  floor  of  his  den — and 
thinks  about  the  tremendous  bruin  he 
took  in  the  season  of  ’79. 


Post  Script 

As  mentioned  in  the  story, 
Richard  Bower’s  trophy  bear  car- 
ried an  ear  tag  which  identified  it 
to  Game  Commission  researchers. 
Gary  Alt’s  records  indicate  he 
had  trapped  this  bear  seven 
times  over  a period  of  years  and 
weighed  it  six  times,  with  the  fol- 
lowing results:  March  17,  1973, 
age  3 years,  weight  198  lbs.; 
March  31,  1973,  198  lbs.;  October 
21,  1974,  306  lbs.;  October  26, 
1974;  October  20,  1975,  334  lbs.; 
April  25,  1977,  506  lbs.;  Septem- 
ber 19,  1978,  526  lbs.  When  killed 
on  December  17,  1979,  the  bear 
was  9 years  old  and  its  dressed 
weight,  all  internal  organs  re- 
moved, was  509  lbs.  on  official 
Game  Commission  scales.  Its 
live  weight  at  this  time,  esti- 
mated by  Alt  by  adding  15  per- 
cent to  the  field-dressed  weight, 
would  have  been  approximately 
585  lbs. 
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Be  a SPORT  . . . Lend  Us  a Hand 

By  Willis  A.  Sneath 

PGC  Law  Enforcement  Supervisor 


For  many  years,  law  enforce- 
ment officers  and  the  agencies 
they  represent  have  been  hampered 
by  a lack  of  support  and  cooperation 
from  the  public.  These  problems  hold 
true  for  wildlife  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers as  well  as  other  law  enforcement 
officers. 

Recent  studies  conducted  in  some  of 
the  southwestern  states  indicate  that 
only  2 percent  of  witnessed  conserva- 
tion law  violations  are  reported.  One 
of  the  main  reasons  cited  for  this  low 
reporting  rate  is  public  attitude. 
Many  people  see  the  poacher  as  being 
a poor  backwoods  person,  taking 
game  illegally  to  feed  his  family. 
These  studies  indicate  this  image  of 
the  poacher  is  a fallacy.  Poachers 
come  from  all  walks  of  life  and  in 
most  cases  are  not  poor  backwoods 
people,  but  rather  persons  who  use  ex- 
pensive equipment  often  superior  to 
that  used  by  conservation  officers 
themselves.  Other  factors  which  influ- 
ence these  low  reporting  rates  are 
times  and  places  of  violations.  Usually 
violations  are  committed  in  rural 
areas  late  at  night  when  they  are  not 
likely  to  be  witnessed.  Another  con- 
tributing factor  is  the  limited  number 
of  conservation  officers — “game  war- 
dens”— enforcing  the  conservation 
laws. 

In  Pennsylvania,  a game  protector 
is  assigned  an  area  of  approximately 
450  square  miles  and  has  a limited 
number  of  part-time  volunteer 
deputies  to  assist  him  with  his  many 
activities.  The  game  protector’s  ac- 
tivities are  wide  and  varied,  reaching 
far  beyond  the  more  normal  type  ac- 
tivities of  other  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers. Indications  are  that  the  game 
protector’s  activities  will  be  even 
wider  and  more  varied  in  the  future. 


A number  of  programs  have  been 
developed  by  various  conservation 
agencies  in  hopes  of  generating  more 
active  support  and  cooperation  from 
the  public.  In  1975,  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  initiated  such  a 
program.  Known  as  “SPORT,”  an 
acronym  for  “Sportsmen  Policing  Our 
Ranks  Together,”  this  program  has 
been  widely  accepted  and  is  produc- 
ing promising  results.  A number  of 
violators  have  been  prosecuted  be- 
cause SPORTsmen  took  the  initiative 
to  help  clean  up  their  ranks.  The 
Game  Commission  hopes  its  SPORT 
program  will  get  most  hunters  in- 
volved to  the  point  where,  if  they  see  a 
violation,  they  will  report  it. 

How  to  Report  a Violation — If  you 
see  or  know  of  a Game  Law  violation, 
contact  the  local  game  protector.  All 
game  protectors’  names,  hometowns, 
and  telephone  numbers  are  published 
in  the  Hunting  and  Trapping  Digest 
issued  with  every  hunting  license.  If 
no  Digest  is  available,  check  the  yel- 
low pages  of  your  local  telephone 
directory  under  State  Government.  If 
unable  to  reach  the  game  protector  in 
person,  leave  a message  on  his  Code- 
A- Phone  to  return  the  call. 

It  is  important  to  act  promptly.  Do 
not  hesitate  to  report  a violation  or 
what  you  believe  to  be  a violation. 

Facts  which  should  be  noted  when 
you  observe  a violation  are:  Who? 
What?  When?  Where?  How?  and 
Why? 

Who  committed  the  violation? 
Name(s),  if  known,  or  an  accu- 
rate description  that  might  in- 
clude hunting  license  or  automo- 
bile license  number. 

What  violation  was  committed  or 
believed  to  have  been  committed? 
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When  was  the  violation  committed 
(date  and  time)? 

Where  was  the  violation  committed 
(exact  location,  if  possible;  prop- 
erty owner,  highway  name  or 
number,  etc.)? 

How  was  the  violation  committed? 

Why  was  the  violation  committed, 
if  known. 

If  you  have  a camera  when  you  wit- 
ness a violation,  take  photographs  to 
support  your  observations. 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion invites  you  to  join  the  SPORT 
program.  Your  help  is  needed  to  ap- 
prehend and  convict  Game  Law  vio- 
lators. Both  hunting  and  non-hunting 
citizens  can  help  by  making  accurate 
observations  and  promptly  reporting 
suspected  violations  to  the  proper  au- 
thorities. You  can  help  wildlife  and 
your  fellow  citizens.  Remember,  ACT 
Promptly:  Report  Violations  by  Con- 
tacting a Game  Protector  or  Other 
Law  Enforcement  Authority. 


All  information  will  be  held  in  strict 
confidence  unless  you  indicate  other- 
wise. It  will  be  most  helpful  if  you 
furnish  your  name,  telephone  number 
and  address,  in  case  it  is  necessary  to 
contact  you  for  further  details. 


Most  Species  Can’t  Be 
Hunted  In  Deer  Season 

Pennsylvania’s  hunters  are  reminded  by  the  Game  Commission  that  seasons 
for  nearly  all  wild  animals  will  be  closed  during  the  regular  firearms  seasons  for 
deer  and  bear  and  any  possible  extension  of  these  seasons. 

During  the  regular  firearms  deer  and  bear  seasons,  the  only  species  that  may 
be  lawfully  hunted  are  deer  and  bear  and  migratory  game  birds  which  are  still  “in 
season.”  Raccoons  may  also  be  hunted  between  sunset  and  one-half  hour  before 
sunrise  during  the  firearms  deer  and  bear  seasons. 

The  ban  on  hunting  most  species  in  big  game  seasons  started  in  1974.  It  is 
designed  to  prevent  shooters  from  hunting  for  a second  deer  or  bear  after  having 
taken  their  first  whitetail  or  bruin.  Previously,  such  shooters  generally  claimed 
they  were  hunting  for  foxes,  chipmunks,  etc.  The  ban  on  hunting  most  species 
now  precludes  giving  this  reason  as  an  excuse. 


Gut  out  and  carry  the  following 
form  in  your  wallet.  It  will  help  you 
get  the  information  necessary  to  put  a 
halt  to  Game  Law  violations. 

Suspected  Violation 

Date  

Time 

Location  

Description  of 

firearm 

Vehicle  Description: 

License  Number  

State  

Golor 

Make 

Model  

Suspect  Description: 

Sex ^ 

Height  

Weight  

Age 

Glothing  

Hair  

Eyes  

Hunting  license 

number 

Any  other  identifying 

features 
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1979  Small  Game  Harvests 
in  Pennsylvania 

By  William  K.  Shope 

PGC  Wildlife  Biologist 


SINCE  1971  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  has  used  a mail 
survey  to  estimate  small  game 
harvests  and  hunter  participation  by 
species.  Data  for  the  estimates  are  ob- 
tained through  questionnaires  sent  to 
40,000  hunters  after  the  close  of  small 
game  hunting  in  January.  Names  of 
those  who  receive  the  questionnaire 
are  drawn  at  random  from  the  previ- 
ous year’s  hunting  license  applica- 
tions. 

Of  the  hunters  contacted  in  Febru- 
ary, 1980,  15,761  returned  completed 
questionnaires.  A total  of  14,511  of 
these  hunted  during  the  1979  fall  and 
1979-80  late  small  game  seasons.  The 
information  from  this  sample  was 
used  to  project  the  statewide  estimates 
listed  in  Table  1. 

Harvest  trends  for  major  small 
game  species  for  the  last  five  years  are 


listed  in  Table  2.  Increased  takes  were 
recorded  for  all  major  small  game  spe- 
cies except  quail  and  turkey.  The  de- 
crease in  quail  harvest  was  insignifi- 
cant. The  decrease  for  turkeys  was 
due  to  a smaller  harvest  in  the  fall  of 
1979  as  compared  to  the  fall  of  1978 
(Figures  in  Table  2 are  spring  and  fall 
combined) . The  fall  turkey  season  was 
shortened  in  1979  to  permit  recovery 
of  turkey  populations  in  areas  suffer- 
ing from  the  effects  of  the  hard  win- 
ters of  1978  and  1979. 

Rabbit  and  pheasant  harvests  showed 
significant  gains  after  decreasing 
sharply  in  1978.  In  the  case  of  rabbits, 
the  decline  and  recovery  followed  the 
same  trends  as  trapping  results  on  our 
only  active  rabbit  research  area 
located  at  the  Scotia  Range  outside  of 
State  College  (Figure  1). 

Weight  of  rabbits  captured  in  the 


Table  1 

Numbers  of  Hunters  and  harvest  by  species  in  1979: 


Species 

Estimated 

Hunters 

Percent  of 
Licensed  Hunters 

Estimated 

Harvests 

Average  Harve 
Per  Hunter 

Rabbits 

806,787 

64 

2,032,429 

2.52 

Pheasants 

744,317 

59 

900,787 

1.21 

Grouse 

511,647 

41 

417,986 

0.82 

Spring  Gobbler 

273,778 

21 

9,006 

1/30  hunters 

Fall  Turkey 

441,008 

35 

18,772 

1/24  hunters 

Squirrel 

666,643 

53 

2,243,553 

3.37 

Quail 

86,361 

7 

27,194 

0.31 

Dove 

208,775 

17 

1,457,090 

6.98 

Woodcock 

213,116 

17 

244,054 

0.87 

Ducks 

127,625 

10 

273,152 

2.14 

Geese 

113,732 

9 

58,206 

0.51 

Hare 

62,810 

5 

15,721 

0.25 

Raccoon 

93,484 

7 

* 

— 

Fox 

99,132 

8 

* 



Deer 

1,128,339 

90 

* * 

— 

Bear 

161,349 

13 

* « 

— 

* — Harvests  for  these  species  for  hunting  alone  are  not  known. 
** — Harvests  for  these  species  are  determined  by  other  methods. 
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Table  2 

Five-Year  Trends  In  Small  Game  Harvest  Estimates. 


Species 

1975 

1976 

Rabbits 

2,539,124 

2,604,767 

Grouse 

273,929 

268,003 

Pheasants 

1,020,954 

1,020,397 

Dove 

1,133,813 

1,178,329 

Woodcock 

224,951 

228,341 

Squirrel 

2,204,502 

1,880,841 

T urkey 

30,733 

37,018 

Quail 

39,277 

27,117 

Figure  1— Total  number  of  individual  rabbits 
captured  on  SGL  176  Management  Area  dur- 
ing fall  and  spring  censuses  from  1976- 
1980. 


1977 

1978 

1979 

2,295,165 

1,351,000 

2,032,429 

348,407 

270,000 

417,986 

836,686 

765,000 

900,787 

1,263,930 

1,075,000 

1,457,090 

211,708 

201,000 

244,054 

1,977,275 

2,213,000 

2,243,553 

38,229 

32,000 

27,838 

4,145 

27,500 

27,194 

springs  of  1978  and  1979  were  signifi- 
cantly lower  on  the  Scotia  area  as 
compared  to  weights  in  the  springs  of 

1977  and  1980.  The  trend  in  weights 
for  1977  through  1980  is  as  follows: 
1038  grams,  934.6  grams,  917  grams, 
and  1014.5  grams.  These  changes  in 
spring  weights  reflect  on  the  general 
condition  of  the  rabbits  surviving  the 
winter  period.  Rabbits  in  poor  condi- 
tion are  less  able  to  survive  the  effects 
of  disease,  less  able  to  escape  preda- 
tors, and  less  able  to  care  adequately 
for  their  young.  It  is  clear  that  the 
energy  demands  during  the  winters  of 

1978  and  1979  were  greater  than  the 
energy  taken  in  through  feeding; 
otherwise,  there  would  have  been  no 
weight  losses.  With  the  return  to  more 
normal  winter  conditions,  those  small 
game  populations  less  able  to  cope 
with  severe  winter  conditions  should 
recover  to  normal  densities. 


Reminder 

I want  to  remind  those  hunters  reading  this  article 
that  some  of  you  will  be  receiving  a survey  question- 
naire following  the  close  of  the  late  small  game  season 
in  January  1981.  We  will  be  asking  you  what  you 
hunted,  what  you  harvested,  and  the  county  you  har- 
vested your  game  in.  Your  cooperation  with  this  survey 
is  important  and  needed. 
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Every  deer  hunter  in  Penn- 
sylvania— probably  in  the  coun- 
try— is  familiar  with  the  red-and- 
black  wool  plaid  hunting  outfits 
manufactured  by  Woolrich,  Inc. 
What  may  not  be  so  widely  known  is 
that  the  Woolrich  woolen  mill,  lo- 
cated in  the  small  northcentral  Penn- 
sylvania town  of  the  same  name, 
began  producing  woolen  goods  in 
1830 — a century  and  a half  ago.  Few 
Pennsylvania  corporations  have  been 
around  that  long.  The  lumbermen, 
hunters,  trappers,  and  railroaders  of 
the  Allegheny  pinelands  quickly  rec- 
ognized it  as  one  of  the  leading  manu- 
factures of  durable  woolen  goods,  a 
reputation  it  still  earns  with  the  four 
million  garments  it  turns  out  annually. 

To  commemorate  its  first  150  years 
of  service,  in  July  of  this  year  Wool- 
rich  established  the  Woolrich  Outdoor 
Hall  of  Fame  to  “recognize  and  honor 
American  citizens  whose  activities 
and  accomplishments  have  led  to  a 
greater  understanding  of  and  appre- 
ciation for  the  out-of-doors!”  The  four 
charter  inductees  to  this  Hall  of  Fame 
are  Lowell  Thomas,  Dr.  Laurence 
Gould,  James  Whittaker,  and  Leon 
Gorman. 

Lowell  Thomas,  a distinguished 
author,  newscaster,  and  broadcaster 
since  the  early  days  of  radio,  has 
logged  more  passenger  miles  than 
anyone  else  in  history  as  he  traveled 
the  world  reporting  on  the  most  im- 
portant events  of  our  time. 

Dr.  Laurence  Gould  is  perhaps  best 


known  for  his  expedition  to  Antarctica 
with  Richard  E.  Byrd  in  1928,  but  he 
has  also  distinguished  himself  as  a 
geologist,  author,  and  educator. 

James  Whittaker  is  a renowned 
mountain  climber,  the  first  American 
to  climb  Mt.  Everest,  a feat  he  accom- 
plished in  1963.  He  also  accompanied 
Senator  Robert  Kennedy  up  Mt.  Ken- 
nedy in  the  Yukon  in  1965,  and  has 
established  himself  in  many  other 
rugged,  outdoor  activities. 

Leon  Gorman,  an  avid  outdoor 
sportsman,  is  the  grandson  of  the 
founder  of  L.  L.  Bean,  Inc.,  and  is 
currently  the  president  of  that  Maine 
corporation  which,  like  Woolrich,  is 
dedicated  to  serving  outdoorsmen. 

Woolrich’s  first  one  and  one-half 
centuries  have  been  years  of  providing 
functional  apparel  for  Pennsylvania’s 
early  outdoorsmen,  for  explorers  and 
servicemen  around  the  world,  and  for 
today’s  sportsmen.  We  expect  their 
next  150  years  will  be  just  as  reward- 
ing. 


WELL-KNOWN  NEWSMAN  Lowell  Thomas 
was  elected  chairman  and  charter  member 
of  the  Woolrich  Outdoor  Haii  of  Fame  dur- 
ing Pennsyivania  company’s  150th  anniver- 
sary ceiebration. 
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When  It  Comes  to  Trees  and  Firewood  . . . 

Cooperation  Wins 

By  John  A.  Booth 

PGC  Land  Management  Assistant 


For  anyone  attuned  to  the  out-of- 
doors  it  is  readily  apparent  that 
many  trees  are  missing  from  our  Penn- 
sylvania countryside.  With  the  recent 
interest  in  firewood  as  an  alternative 
source  of  energy  for  home  heating, 
bright  newly  cut  stumps  appear  like 
magic  to  the  Monday  morning  visitor  in 
many  sections  of  our  hinterland.  This 
increase  in  firewood  cutting  will  affect 
the  forests  and  wildlife  for  years  to 
come,  so  it’s  important  to  plan  fire- 
wood cutting  in  such  a way  that  future 
resources  will  benefit  rather  than  be 
harmed. 

A close  inspection  of  many  of  the 
cut-over  areas  reveals  that  many  trees 
cut  for  firewood  are  actually  well- 
formed,  valuable  timber  trees.  A more 
logical  and  efficient  approach  to  fire- 
wood cutting  is  to  conduct  it  in  con- 
junction with  a timber  sale.  When  done 
in  this  manner,  the  slash  and  tops  from 


the  harvested  timber  can  be  cut  and 
utilized;  this,  in  turn,  will  open  up  the 
area  and  stimulate  forest  regeneration. 
Firewood  cutting  should  follow  the 
timber  cutting  as  soon  as  possible  to 
reduce  damage  to  the  younger,  grow- 
ing trees.  Often  these  small  plants  are 
destroyed  without  the  cutter  being 
aware  of  their  presence. 

The  harvesting  of  firewood,  espe- 
cially on  areas  where  insects,  dis- 
eases, or  fires  have  killed  a number  of 
trees,  can  benefit  wildlife  by  opening 
up  the  forest  and  allowing  new  or 
younger  plants  to  prosper.  This  will  re- 
sult in  a more  diverse  habitat  with  in- 
creased edge,  which  is  beneficial  to  all 
wildlife.  To  further  help  wildlife,  hollow 
trees  or  trees  with  hollow  limbs  should 
be  protected  from  any  harvest  because 
these  cavities  are  homes  for  many 
birds  and  mammals.  Release  cutting 
around  old  hollow  trees  will  provide 


STEPS  IN  building  brushpile. 
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wildlife  with  nesting  cavities  and  food 
with  little  impact  on  the  forest. 

Something  else  a firewood  cutter 
can  do  to  help  wildlife  is  to  construct  a 
brushpile  with  the  slash  remaining 
from  the  firewood.  To  build  a brushpile, 
select  a site  on  a slight  grade.  Place 
four  large  stones  in  a four-foot  square 
and  then  place  two  four  to  six-inch  logs 
across  the  stones  perpendicular  to  the 
slope.  Next,  make  a roof  over  the  logs 
with  pieces  of  wood  placed  with  the 
grade.  This  will  provide  a safe  and  dry 
sanctuary  for  small  game.  Then  pile 
brush  around  the  platform  in  a tepee 
fashion.  The  more  brush  used,  the 
longer  the  brushpile  will  last.  As  a 
finishing  touch,  piace  grape  cuttings 
around  the  periphery  of  the  pile.  These 
cuttings  will  add  to  the  cover  and  may 
provide  food  as  well.  You  now  have  a 
completed  brushpile  that  will  provide 


good  cover  for  wildlife  for  years. 

The  best  approach  for  anyone  fortu- 
nate enough  to  own  a woodlot  is  to 
“plan  your  work  — then  work  your  plan.” 
The  smaller  the  woodlot  the  more  im- 
portant following  the  plan  becomes. 
The  plan  should  designate  whether  a 
tree  be  used  for  lumber,  puipwood,  fire- 
wood, or  to  benefit  wildlife. 

If  we  allow  the  indiscriminate,  helter- 
skelter  cutting  of  firewood  to  continue, 
tomorrow’s  forests  and  wildlife  will 
certainly  suffer,  but  with  the  proper 
planning  and  timing  of  firewood  har- 
vests our  forest  resources  will  be  main- 
tained. One  of  the  many  signs  the 
Pennsyivania  Game  Commission  puts 
up  on  Cooperative  Farm-Game  Proj- 
ects has  a caption  “Cooperation 
Wins.”  With  the  help  and  cooperation 
of  all  concerned,  we  all  certainly  will 
win. 


Recently,  Lodge  Number  65  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police  presented  to  two  Berks  County 
deputy  game  protectors  Certificates  of  Appreciation  for  “assistance  rendered  to  members 
of  the  Pennsyivania  State  Police.”  Deputies  Stanley  J.  Majeski,  of  Mohnton,  and  John  D. 
Johnson,  Douglasville,  were  commended  for  assisting  State  Trooper  Eric  Olena,  right,  in 
subduing  several  individuals  who  were  assaulting  Olena.  CpI.  Charles  McCreary,  left,  vice- 
president  of  F.O.P.  Lodge  65,  made  the  presentations  at  a ceremony  at  Troop  L Headquar- 
ters of  the  State  Police  in  Reading. 
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SOME  SU 
BEAR  H 

C 

SEASO 


MERLIN  FREEMAN,  left, 
from  Womelsdorf  took 
this  204-pound  bear  in 
Centre  County. 


MATT  GIBBS,  above,  from  Hughsville  can 
certainly  be  proud  of  his  Lycoming  County 
trophy  which  was  too  heavy  for  weighing  on 
check  station  scales. 


KEITH  JONES,  right,  from  Alburtis 
got  this  200-pound  sow  in  Pike  County 
during  last  year’s  one  day  season. 


PGC  Photo  by  Ed 


MIKE  ROTH,  from 
pound  Pike  County  bear. 


CESSFUL 

NTERS 


I 


S PAST 


WALT  JONES,  above  on  the 
left,  from  Alburtis  is  thrilled 
with  his  227-pound  Pike  County 
bear.  This  is  Walt’s  first  bear 
after  20  years  of  bear  hunting. 

below  with  his  105- 


PGC  Photo  by  Ed  Sherlinski 


MARVIN  SNYDER,  above,  from  Pillow 
took  this  455-pound  bear  in  Pike  County. 


WILLIAM  LONG,  below,  of  Belleville 
looks  proud  of  his  155-pound  bear  taken 
off  of  Stone  Mountain  in  Mifflin  County. 

PGC  Photo  by  Wes  Bower 
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HARRY  NOEL,  above,  from  Fallen- 
timber,  Cambria  County,  poses  with 
his  485-pound  bear  bagged  in  his 
home  county. 


JOE  SHEVCHIK,  right,  of  Export  looks 
pleased  with  his  140-pound  bear  taken  from 
Clinton  County. 


DOMINICK  ANDIDORA,  on  the 
left,  from  Carbondale,  took  this 
120-pound  bear  in  Wayne 
County. 


PGC  Photo  by  Ed  Sherlinski 


JIM  POMPEI,  right,  from  Bucks  County  took 
this  160-pound  Pike  County  bear  during  the 
1979  season. 


LEE  ROMBERGER,  left,  from  Dalmatia 
poses  with  his  first  bear,  a 171 -pound  bruin 
shot  on  Mclntire  Mountain. 


JEFF  GERHART,  ieft,  of 
Mohnton  looks  pretty 
small  next  to  his  Cam- 
eron County  trophy. 


FIELD  NOTES 


Thanks  OPEC 

They  say  that  every  dark  cloud  has 
a silver  lining.  The  silver  lining  in  the 
energy  crisis  seems  to  be  a great  reduc- 
tion in  the  amount  of  road  and  Sun- 
day hunting.  We’ve  had  few  com- 
plaints on  these  so  far  this  year.  — CIA 
John  Badger,  Ligonier. 


Underwater  Revenge 

BRADFORD  COUNTY— In  the 
July  1975  GAME  NEWS,  I had  a 
Field  Note  about  a Blue  Terrier  which 
occasionally  caught  a fish  in  the 
shallow  water  of  Laurel  Lake.  The 
dog  would  spend  hours  on  end  “fish- 
ing” this  way.  Recently,  the  dog’s 
owner  Joe  Trapani  told  me  the  terrier 
was  out  fishing  when  he  let  out  a loud 
yelp  and  disappeared  under  the 
water.  A short  time  later  he  surfaced 
approximately  20  yards  away.  When 
he  swam  back  to  shore,  half  of  his  tail 
was  missing.  I suspect  a snapping 
turtle.  One  thing  for  sure,  I would  not 
take  the  dog  to  see  the  movie  “Jaws.” 
It  would  probably  put  him  in  a state 
of  shock. — DGP  William  A.  Bower, 
Troy. 


Leave  Your  Message 

BEDFORD  COUNTY— AW  field 
officers  of  the  Game  Commission  have 
had  answering  services  installed  on 
their  telephones  for  more  efficient 
communications  within  their  district. 
When  trying  to  contact  an  officer  who 
is  away  from  his  headquarters,  leave  a 
message  along  with  your  name  and 
phone  number  on  his  recorder.  Infor- 
mation concerning  the  location  of 
roadkilled  deer  is  appreciated.  A re- 
corded request  for  information  will 
give  the  officer  time  to  look  up  the  in- 
formation before  returning  the  call.  I 
have  returned  calls  collect  and  had  to 
hold  the  person  on  the  other  end  while 
going  through  the  files  trying  to  find 
the  requested  information.  People 
have  told  me  they  tried  to  call,  but  got 
that  darn  machine  and  hung  up,  re- 
fusing to  talk  to  a machine.  I probably 
average  six  or  seven  hangups  for  every 
message.  Leave  your  name,  phone 
number,  and  the  reason  for  your  call. 
This  service  is  being  provided  to  bet- 
ter serve  you. — DGP  Tom  Barney, 
Everett. 


Have  You  Noticed? 

GREENE  COUNTY— Possibly  it’s 
just  me,  but  our  birdlife  seems  to  be 
more  plentiful.  Everywhere  I look  I 
notice  more  small  and  colorful  birds. 
Bluebirds  are  real  eyecatchers.  Gould 
be  all  those  bluebird  boxes  the  Food 
and  Gover  Gorps  is  building  and  in- 
stalling are  really  paying  off.  This 
should  help  convince  the  public  that 
the  Gommission  is  not  interested  only 
in  game  species  but  in  all  of  God’s 
creatures.  — DGP  Robert  Shaffer, 
Greensboro. 
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Power- Kills 

ARMSTRONG  CO C/NTY— Storms 
and  tornadoes  in  this  county  caused 
millions  of  dollars  of  damage  and  in- 
jury to  many  people  and  wildlife. 
Paul  Grafton  of  Worthington,  who 
works  for  West  Penn  Power  Com- 
pany, reported  finding  six  dead  deer 
underneath  a downed  powerline. 
Either  the  deer  were  under  the  line  or 
walked  into  the  area  before  the  power 
was  cut  off.  A few  burns  on  the  deer 
were  the  only  signs  of  injury.  This 
should  serve  as  a powerful  reminder 
to  young  sharpshooters  who  use  utility 
insulators  for  targets — this  activity 
creates  a lot  of  danger  to  themselves  as 
well  as  destroying  property  and 
breaking  the  law. — DGP  Barry  J. 
Seth,  Worthington. 


Big  Fella 

MIFFLIN  COUNTY— A local  taxi- 
dermist called  to  inquire  what  the 
largest  fox  squirrel  on  record  was.  I 
told  her  no  such  records  are  kept,  but 
that  if  she  had  a large  specimen  I 
would  gladly  take  the  information  for 
a possible  Field  Note.  The  squirrel,  a 
male,  weighed  2V2  pounds  and  was 
15-1-  inches  long  (tip  of  nose  to  base  of 
tail).  Its  body  girth  was  9%  inches. 
The  neck  measured  7Vt  inches,  and 
the  tail  13-i-  inches.  — DGP  Tim 
Marks,  Milroy. 

Just  Conserving  Energy,  Mom 

YORK  COUNTY— Recently  I 
watched  a common  merganser  with 
eight  young  swimming  down  a 
stream.  As  I approached,  the 
youngsters  would  jump  on  the  adult’s 
back  to  hitch  a ride.  She  would  imme- 
diately dive  and  then  come  up  farther 
downstream  with  the  young  ones 
scurrying  to  catch  up.  This  sequence 
occurred  six  times.  She  seemed  to  be 
telling  them  that  piggyback  was  fine 
when  they  were  tiny  but  now  it  was 
time  to  paddle  on  their  own. — DGP 
G.  J.  Martin,  Spring  Grove. 


Muscle  Beach  Party 

ARMSTRONG  COUNTY— While 
relocating  beaver  by  live  trapping,  I 
observed  several  repairing  a dam 
where  I had  placed  a live  basket  trap 
measuring  approximately  four  feet 
square  and  weighing  about  20 
pounds.  Not  only  did  they  pile  mud 
and  rocks  and  sticks  on  my  trap,  but  a 
large  beaver  would  also  pick  up  the 
corner  of  the  trap  and  move  it  a foot 
or  two  to  the  left  and  right.  He  then 
went  to  one  side  of  the  trap  and  lifted 
it  out  of  the  water,  extending  himself 
his  entire  body  length  and  trying  to 
flip  the  trap  onto  the  dam.  He  re- 
peated this  feat  several  times  until  he 
set  the  trap  off.  I was  sitting  behind  a 
tree  during  the  entire  episode,  no 
more  than  a dozen  feet  away,  and  de- 
cided that  if  I was  to  catch  this 
beaver,  I would  need  a couple  of 
strong  men  to  help.  His  strength 
would  impress  any  weightlifter. — 
DGP  Barry  J.  Seth,  Worthington. 


Pow! 

FULTON  COUNTY— We  hear  a 
lot  about  the  hazards  of  the  job,  but 
there  are  some  hidden  ones  that  you 
just  don’t  expect.  While  teaching  un- 
armed self-defense  to  a class  of  depu- 
ties, I was  laid  out  by  one  of  my  stu- 
dents. At  least  I know  I’m  getting 
through. — DGP  Mark  Growder,  Mc- 
Gonnellsburg. 
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Double  Rejuvenation 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY— After  a long 
hot  summer  of  an  8-to-5  job,  a good 
way  to  get  back  the  feeling  of  being 
alive  is  to  walk  the  fields  with  a 
favorite  shotgun  and  faithful  dog. 
And  if  you  really  want  to  feel  good, 
take  a youngster  along.  If  you  don’t 
have  any  yourself,  maybe  your  neigh- 
bor will  rent  you  his  for  the  day  while 
he  watches  a football  game. — DGP 
Skip  Littwin,  Hummelstown. 


Rare  Bird 

POTTER  COUNTY— While  on 
general  patrol  just  north  of  Sunder- 
linville  recently,  I happened  to  see  a 
bobwhite  quail  sitting  on  a tree  limb 
approximately  five  feet  from  the  road. 
I shut  off  the  engine  and  started 
whistling  to  him.  In  a minute  he 
started  whistling  back.  After  a ten- 
minute  conversation  with  him  I left, 
feeling  fortunate  to  have  seen  a quail 
in  Potter  County.  This  is  quite  rare. — 
DGP  Ron  Clouser,  Galeton. 


Oh,  Well 

BUTLER  COUNTY— Deputy 
Larry  Gifford,  manning  the  Game 
Commission  exhibit  at  the  Butler 
County  Fair,  asked  a gentleman  pass- 
ing through  if  he  was  interested  in 
GAME  NEWS.  The  man  replied  that 
he  watches  the  news  every  day,  espe- 
cially the  weather  and  sports. — DGP 
Ned  Weston,  West  Sunbury. 


Tip  of  The  Hat 

ADAMS  COUNTY— About  the 
time  this  issue  of  GAME  NEWS  is  be- 
ing distributed,  a select  group  of  indi- 
viduals across  the  Commonwealth 
will  be  starting  their  first  year  as 
deputy  game  protectors.  A group  of 
men  and  women  are  actively  display- 
ing their  concern  for  hunting,  conser- 
vation, and  wildlife  by  volunteering 
their  time  and  talents  to  help  the 
Game  Commission.  From  the  field  we 
welcome  you  and  wish  you  every  suc- 
cess on  your  new  endeavor. — DGP 
Larry  Haynes,  Gettysburg. 


Surprise 

SNYDER  COUNTY— Game  Pro- 
tector Marks,  Deputy  Van  Keister  and 
I were  setting  a bear  trap  at  a camp- 
grounds on  a Saturday  morning.  We 
expected  a lot  of  spectators,  but  one 
we  didn’t  expect  showed  up — the 
bear! — DGP  John  Roller,  Beavertown. 


Be  Thankful 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY— Each 
summer  this  county  receives  children 
from  the  “Fresh  Air  Program”  in  New 
York  City.  On  July  23,  11-year-old 
Celinda  Andino  of  Brooklyn  was  the 
guest  of  the  James  Genesi  family  of 
Smithmill.  Aside  from  occasionally 
seeing  a distant  cow  or  horse,  she  had 
no  experience  with  animal  life.  Genesi 
is  president  of  the  Muddy  Run  Sports- 
men’s Club,  and  since  the  little  lass  ar- 
rived at  the  time  mallard  ducklings 
were  being  released,  she  was  invited 
to  help.  Mr.  Genesi  reported  that,  on 
their  way  to  nearby  beaver  dam, 
Celinda  saw  a doe  deer  and  her  fawn 
and  a black  bear  and  cub.  While  at 
the  dam,  one  beaver  made  its  appear- 
ance. Seeing  so  much  wildlife  gave  a 
little  city  gal  a memory  to  warm  her 
heart  for  years  to  come. — DGP  Jack 
Furlong,  Ramey. 
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Now,  That’s  Enough! 

TIOGA  COUNTY— I recently  wit- 
nessed a turkey  vulture  alight  in  a 
hayfield.  It  walked  over  to  a wood- 
chuck and  proceeded  to  peck  him  on 
the  head.  The  woodchuck,  evidently 
alive  and  well,  charged  the  vulture 
and  sent  him  looking  for  a more  suit- 
able meal.  — DGP  John  Snyder, 
Wellsboro. 


Where’d  They  Go? 

MERCER  COUNTY— For  some 
reason,  my  exotic  animal  complaints 
were  down  this  year.  I didn’t  receive 
any  reports  of  black  panthers,  cougars 
or  bobcats.  Even  the  Bigfoot  that  re- 
portedly inhabits  the  Neshannock 
Creek  area  seems  to  have  left. — DGP 
James  J.  Donatelli,  Mercer. 


Overworked 

McKEAN  COUNTY— Deputy 
Klussman  had  a new  neighbor  from 
New  York  City  move  in  this  summer. 
The  man  was  impressed  with  the  large 
number  of  beavers  he  was  seeing.  One 
thing  the  newcomer  wanted  to  know 
was  how  they  got  their  flat  tails. 
Klussman  informed  him  that  as  a dep- 
uty it  was  his  job  to  catch  the  young 
beavers  and  stomp  on  their  tails  to 
make  them  flat. — DGP  Guy  Wald- 
man,  Lewis  Run. 


What’d  She  Say? 

LANCASTER  COUNTY— Recently 
I received  a complaint  over  the  tele- 
phone that  went  something  like  this: 
“Is  this  the  Game  Commission?” 
“Yes,  may  I help  you?” 

“My  neighbor  is  shooting  songbirds 
with  a BB  gun.” 

“What  is  his  name?” 

“I  don’t  want  to  say.” 

“What  is  your  name?” 

“I  don’t  want  to  say.” 

“Where  do  you  live?” 

“I’d  rather  not  say.” 

“How  am  I going  to  stop  your  neigh- 
bor from  shooting  birds  if  you  won’t 
tell  me  who  he  is  or  where  he  lives?” 
“I  thought  you  people  knew  how  to 
find  those  things  out.  I did  my  part, 
now  you  do  yours.” 

I wonder  if  the  Amazing  Kreskin 
would  be  in  the  market  for  a job  as  a 
game  protector. — DGP  John  A.  Shut- 
ter, Jr.,  Lancaster. 


CRAWFORD  COUNTY— I am 
always  interested  when  someone  tells 
me  of  a new  method  to  control  wild- 
life damage  in  gardens.  An  area  resi- 
dent says  used  cat  litter  spread  around 
the  edge  of  her  vegetable  garden  re- 
pels rabbits.  I don’t  guarantee  it,  but 
it  might  work. — DGP  Dave  Myers, 
Linesville. 
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White  What? 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY— 
Deputy  Allspach  was  called  about  an 
“albino  grouse”  that  was  injured  and 
needed  care.  Since  he  had  never  seen 
an  albino  grouse,  and  there  are  no 
grouse  in  the  southern  part  of  this 
county,  he  thought  he’d  take  a look. 
Upon  his  arrival  he  found  the  albino 
grouse  to  be  a bobbing,  white  pigeon. 
— DGP  William  Wasserman,  Mont- 
gomeryville. 


First  Liar  . . . 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY— While 
working  on  experimental  methods  of 
trapping  nuisance  animals  with  Wild- 
life Conservation  Specialist  Jack 
Weaver,  Pete  Haskins  of  Wood- 
stream,  and  my  two  neighboring  offi- 
cers, Will  Wingo  and  Wayne  Lugaila, 
we  exchanged  countless  “tall  stories.” 
By  the  end  of  the  week,  Wayne  had 
all  the  honors  with  a muskie  which  he 
saw  eat  a muskrat  and  a bullfrog  with 
a cedar  waxwing  in  its  stomach.  Until 
our  last  stop  that  is  ...  As  we  were 
setting  a trap  under  an  old  aspen  tree 
for  a problem  woodchuck,  the  elderly 
lady  who  lived  nearby  told  us,  “You 
may  not  believe  this,  but  that  tree 
blew  down  in  a bad  storm  a few  years 
back,  and  as  sure  as  Pm  standing 
here,  another  storm  came  along  and 
blew  it  right  back  up.”  None  of  us 
could  top  that  one. — DGP  Robert  L. 
Lumadue,  Saegertown. 


Blueberry  License? 

The  Bradford  County  crew  has 
been  busy  repairing  the  “Sunfish  Pond 
Road”  on  State  Game  Lands  12.  As 
the  highbush  blueberries  started  to 
ripen,  traffic  began  to  increase. 
Finally,  the  crew  was  forced  to  close 
the  gate  at  each  end  of  the  road  in 
order  to  accomplish  any  work.  They 
posted  notices  that  the  gates  would  be 
opened  at  3:30  p.m.  Every  day  would 
find  12  to  18  cars  full  of  impatient 
people.  Some  even  called  the  Gover- 
nor’s office.  1 think  berry  pickers  on 
State  Game  Lands  should  be  required 
to  display  their  hunting  licenses  as  ad- 
mission tickets.  Then  when  we  are 
busy  repairing  a road  that  is  open  in 
hunting  season,  they  can  see  their 
license  dollars  at  work,  not  their  tax 
dollars. — LMA  John  A.  Booth,  Dallas. 


Hey,  Weight  Watchers 

BRADFORD  COUNTY— I received 
a telephone  report  one  evening  that  a 
big  black  bear,  estimated  weight  300 
pounds,  was  in  the  caller’s  yard.  The 
next  morning  another  caller  sighted  a 
bear  weighing  400  pounds  approxi- 
mately four  miles  west  of  the  first 
sighting.  The  next  report  received  had 
the  animal  weighing  500  pounds.  It 
appeared  to  be  the  same  bear  travel- 
ing through  this  district,  gaining 
weight  so  fast  it  was  really  going  to  be 
a giant  when  it  reached  neighboring 
officer  Bill  Bower’s  district. — DGP  A. 
Dean  Rockwell,  Sayre. 


Mother  Knows  Best 

NORTHUMBERLAND  COUNTY 
— While  collecting  a fine  for  a litter 
violation  in  which  several  people  left 
numerous  broken  and  empty  bottles 
behind  after  a party,  one  of  the  vio- 
lators remarked:  “It’s  just  like  my 
mom  used  to  say — ‘If  you  don’t  put 
your  playthings  away  when  you’re  fin- 
ished, you  are  going  to  be  punished!” 
— DGP  J.  M.  Kazakavage,  Sunbury. 
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CHECK  STATION  LOCATIONS 


Six  Deer  Check  Stations 


The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion, in  a continuation  of  its  ef- 
forts to  monitor  the  health  and  phys- 
ical makeup  of  the  state’s  deer  herd, 
this  year  will  operate  six  check  sta- 
tions where  whitetails  will  be  exam- 
ined. 

The  six  stations  will  be  operated 
during  the  first  three  days  of  the  1980 
buck  season,  on  Monday,  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday,  December  1,  2 and  3. 

The  location  of  the  check  station  for 
southeastern  Pennsylvania  whitetails 
will  be  at  the  intersection  of  Routes 
611  and  113  in  Bucks  County.  In 


northeastern  Pennsylvania,  the  check 
station  will  be  located  between  Haw- 
ley and  Milford  along  Route  6 at  the 
Shohola  Wildlife  Management  Area 
parking  lot.  Another  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania check  station  will  be  located  at 
the  rest  area  on  the  eastbound  lanes  of 
Interstate  Route  80  near  White  Haven. 

The  central  Pennsylvania  station 
will  be  13  miles  north  of  Harrisburg 
on  Routes  22  and  322,  just  off  the  east 
end  of  the  Clarks  Ferry  Bridge.  The 
deer  check  station  for  northwestern 
Pennsylvania  will  be  on  the  south- 
bound lanes  of  Interstate  Route  79  just 
south  of  Interstate  Route  80.  In  south- 
western Pennsylvania,  the  station  will 
be  near  Delmont,  on  Route  22,  just 
east  of  its  intersection  with  Route  66. 

Hunters  who  bag  deer  are  urged  to 
take  their  whitetails  to  the  nearest 
check  station.  Deer  examination  takes 
just  a few  minutes.  Each  station  will 
be  well  marked. 

Successful  deer  hunters  are  re- 
minded to  detach  the  big  game  tag 
from  the  hunting  license,  completely 
fill  out  the  tag,  and  attach  the  tag  to 
the  head  of  the  deer. 
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The  game  law  requires  that  be- 
fore any  bear  lawfully  killed  may 
be  possessed  beyond  twenty-four 
hours,  it  shall  be  taken  to  a Game 
Gommission  check  station  for  ex- 
amination. Successful  hunters  are  ad- 
vised that  they  can  have  their  bears 
examined  at  the  following  twenty 
check  stations: 

Northwest  Division  — Northwest  Forest 
Experiment  Station,  Rts.  6 and  62,  near  Ir- 
vine; Allegheny  National  Forest  Storage 
Shed,  Marienville;  Ross  Leffler  School  of 
Conservation,  seven  miles  northwest  of 
Brockway  on  Rt.  28;  Northwest  Division  Of- 
fice, three  miles  south  of  Franklin  on  Route 
8; 

Southwest  Division  — Southwest  Division 
Office,  339  W.  Main  St.,  Ligonier; 

Northcentral  Division  -Trout  Run,  at 
intersection  of  Rts.  14  and  15;  Ansonia,  one 


mile  west  of  intersection  of  Rts.  660  and  6; 
Lantz  Corners,  intersection  of  Rts.  219  and 
6;  Sinnemahoning,  intersection  of  Rts.  872 
and  120;  Renovo  Forestry  Building,  two 
miles  north  of  Renovo  on  Rt.  120;  Weedville, 
intersection  of  Rts.  255  and  555;  S.B.  Elliott 
State  Park,  one  mile  north  of  1-80  off  Rt.  153 
at  Exit  13;  Northcentral  Office  Building,  two 
miles  south  of  Jersey  Shore  on  Rt.  44; 

Southcentral  Dms/on  — Southcentral  Di- 
vision Office,  one  mile  west  of  Huntingdon 
on  Rt.  22; 

Northeast  Division  — PGC  Storage  Build- 
ing, Wheelerville,  eight  miles  south  of  Can- 
ton on  Rt.  154;  PGC  Storage  Building, 
Ricketts,  seven  miles  north  of  Red  Rock 
along  Rt.  487;  PGC  Storage  Building  two 
miles  southwest  of  Tobyhanna,  Rt.  423; 
PGC  Storage  Building,  fifteen  miles  south 
of  Hawley,  Rt.  6 at  Shohola  Falls;  Northeast 
Division  Office,  intersection  of  Rts.  415  and 
118,  Dallas; 

Southeast  Division  — Southeast  Division 
Office,  seven  miles  north  of  Reading,  one 
mile  off  Rt.  222  on  Lauer  Road. 


Park  with 

Hunters  are  urged  by  the  Game  Commission  to  be  more  thoughtful  when  driv- 
ing and  parking  their  vehicles  during  the  upcoming  deer  and  bear  seasons.  The 
driver  who  pulls  part  way  off  the  road  to  watch  game  not  only  irritates,  but  also 
endangers,  others. 

Those  who  drive  along  a road  slowly,  looking  for  a good  place  to  hunt,  perhaps 
stopping  the  vehicle  on  the  road,  are  hazards.  One  who  gets  stuck  in  the  mud  or 
snow  and  just  leaves  the  vehicle  wherever  it  happens  to  be  because  it  is  “time”  to 
go  hunting,  is  certainly  inconsiderate  of  others. 

Care  of  Deer  for  Checking  Stations 

Hunters  who  bag  bucks  and  plan  to  stop  at  one  of  the  deer  checking  stations 
this  year  are  urged  to  prop  open  the  mouths  of  their  trophies  to  prevent  jaws  from 
freezing  shut.  Game  Commission  personnel  are  unable  to  determine  the  age  of 
the  deer  when  jaws  are  frozen  shut. 

Drl  'ers:  Watch  tor  Deer 

Motorists  in  Pennsylvania  should  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  will  probably 
be  more  deer  killed  by  vehicles  during  the  next  two  or  three  weeks  than  at  any 
other  time  of  the  year.  When  whitetails  are  being  hunted,  they  will  usually  take 
the  shortest  route  from  where  they  have  encountered  hunters  to  another  location 
where  they  think  it  is  safe  to  hide.  Such  a path  often  crosses  a highway.  The  pres- 
ence of  hunters  in  the  woods  during  the  deer  seasons  causes  whitetails  to  be 
almost  constantly  on  the  move,  and  the  danger  of  deer-vehicle  collisions  is  as 
great  during  the  daytime  as  it  is  at  night.  To  lessen  the  danger,  the  Game  Com- 
mission urges  motorists  to  be  extra  alert  and  to  reduce  the  speed  of  their 
vehicles. 
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New  Supervisor  for  Northwest 


TACK  M.  LA  VERY,  a California, 
J Pa.,  native  and  a law  enforcement 
assistant  for  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  has  replaced  Donald  M. 
Schake,  who  has  retired  as  supervisor 
of  the  Game  Commission’s  Northwest 
Field  Division,  with  headquarters  in 
Franklin.  Schake  directed  Game  Com- 
mission activities  in  the  Northwest 
Division  since  1973. 

The  new  supervisor  will  be  respon- 
sible for  all  Game  Commission  per- 
sonnel and  programs  in  the  counties  of 
Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  For- 
est, Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Ve- 
nango and  Warren. 

Lavery  began  his  career  with  the 
Game  Commission  in  1959  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  tenth  class  of  game  conser- 
vation officers.  He  served  as  a game 
protector  in  both  districts  in  Clarion 
County  from  1960  until  1969,  when 
he  became  a land  management  officer 
for  Clarion  and  Jefferson  Counties. 
He  was  promoted  to  the  law  enforce- 
ment assistant’s  position  in  Harrisburg 


in  1970,  served  in  a similar  capacity  in 
the  Southwest  Division  beginning  in 
1971,  and  held  the  same  post  in  the 
Northcentral  Division  Office  since 
1973. 

Schake  has  retired  after  a 32-year 
career  with  the  wildlife  conservation 
agency.  He  was  a member  of  the  fifth 
class  at  the  Training  School  and  served 
as  a district  game  protector  in  Clarion 
County  from  1949  until  1958,  when 
he  became  a land  management  officer 
in  Clarion  and  Jefferson  counties. 

In  1960,  Schake  was  promoted  to 
Pittman-Robertson  area  leader  for 
both  the  Northwest  and  Northcentral 
Field  Divisions,  and  then  served  as 
land  management  assistant  for  the 
Northwest  Division  from  1963  until 
1973,  when  he  was  promoted  to  divi- 
sion supervisor. 

Gerard  J.  Zeidler,  Clearfield  County 
district  game  protector  since  1969, 
will  succeed  Lavery  as  law  enforce- 
ment assistant  in  the  Northcentral 
Division. 


Jack  M.  Lavery 


Donald  M.  Schake 
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ALWAYS  STAMP  YOUR  INITIALS  OR 
AUTOMOBILE  OPERATOR'S  NUMBER  ON 
YOUR  TRAPS.  THIS  WON'T  PREVENT 
THEFT  BUT  WILL  HELP  IDENTIFY  THEM 
SHOULD  THE  THIEF  BE  LOCATED.  WITH- 
OUT SUCH  A MARK,  THERE  IS  NO  WAY  TO 
PROVE  IN  COURT  THEY  BELONG  TO  YOU. 

A FILE  MARK  ISN'T  PROOF  OF  OWNERSHIP. 
MARK  CONIBEARS  ON  THE  TRIGGER  DOG 
AND  STEEL  TRAPS  ON  THE  BOTTOM  STRAP. 
CAMOUFLAGE  YOUR  SETS  AND  ALWAYS 
USE  TRAP  DYE,  EVEN  ON  YOUR  MUSKRAT 
TRAPS.  IF  JOHNNY  SNEAKEM  CAN'T  FIND 
THEM,  HE  CAN  T STEAL  THEM. 
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If  Many  San  a k am. 


Deer  Don’t  Have  to  Be  Displayed 

The  Game  Commission  reminds  successful  Pennsylvania  deer  hunters  that  it 
is  not  necessary  that  lawfully  harvested  whitetails  be  displayed  on  vehicles  while 
being  transported.  It  is  only  required  that  they  be  properly  tagged.  Many  hunters 
are  under  the  impression  that  the  animal  must  be  visible  to  be  transported.  Such 
is  not  the  case.  Actually,  the  table  quality  of  venison  suffers  when  it  is  exposed  to 
elements  such  as  snow  and  wind,  road  dust  and  grime,  fumes  and  engine  heat. 


Don’t  Load  Firearms  Before 
Shooting  Time 

The  Game  Commission  urges  hunters  going  afield  before  daylight  not  to  load 
their  guns  prior  to  the  legal  shooting  hour.  During  deer  and  bear  seasons,  hunters 
often  start  out  well  before  daylight  so  they  reach  their  favorite  hunting  spot 
before  dawn.  Some  of  these  hunters  load  their  firearms  before  starting  out. 
Hunters  often  trip  on  branches,  roots,  rocks,  etc.  when  traveling  in  the  darkness, 
particularly  through  the  woods.  Sometimes,  a gun  accidentally  discharges  when 
the  hunter  trips  or  falls,  and  a serious  accident  often  results. 


No  Random  Shooting 

Hunters  are  reminded  that  they  may  not  shoot  at  random  during  the  deer  and 
bear  seasons.  It  is  unlawful,  during  any  big  game  season,  to  shoot  at  any  mark  or 
target  other  than  legal  birds  or  animals,  except  at  a properly  constructed  target 
located  within  200  yards  of  the  hunting  camp  or  headquarters  of  the  shooter. 
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Fall  is  here  and  things  are  tight- 
ening up.  Recession  ...  oil  shortage 
. . . hostages  . . . and  unemployment. 
The  days  of  easy  living  are  \winding 
down  and  the  impact  is  felt  at  home. 
We  put  up  corn  from  the  garden  and  re- 
paired the  lawnmower  for  another  year. 
Americans  everywhere  are  tightening 
their  belts. 

Throughout  the  Game  Commission 
we  are  trying  to  hold  the  line  economi- 
cally by  cross  cutting  food  plots  on 
Game  Lands,  extending  equipment  life 
and  reducing  fuel  consumption.  Now 
more  than  ever  we  have  to  limit  our 
travel  to  priority  stops  and  schedule 
several  stops  each  trip.  This  saves 
time  and  fuel. 

There  are  some  benefits  to  hard 
times.  We  begin  to  appreciate  those 
things  that  we  have  and  take  better 
care  to  make  them  last.  One  such  asset 
of  American  life  is  our  tradition  in  the 
shooting  sports.  As  we  visit  the  sports- 
men’s clubs  each  month,  we  are  re- 
minded of  the  vital  role  of  shooting 
sports.  With  foreign  powers  acting  in 
aggression,  it  is  satisfying  to  know 
that  this  democracy  has  active  hunters 
and  shooting  sports  enthusiasts  every- 
where. These  men  and  women  will  not 
only  make  use  of  wildlife  they  take  dur- 
ing these  times,  but  will  also  act  as  a 
deterrent  to  any  foreign  powers  who 
might  entertain  ideas  of  aggression 
against  American  soil.  With  this  in 
mind,  let’s  hope  that  the  image  we  pre- 
sent as  shooters  and  hunters  is  re- 
spected throughout  this  country  and 
throughout  the  world. 

November  7 — With  the  opening  of 
general  small  game  season  just  around 
the  corner,  a Moon  Township  sports- 
man called  to  report  early  hunting  by  a 
neighbor.  When  Deputy  Stretch  Phil- 
lips and  I arrived,  the  fellow  had  just 
finished  skinning  a rabbit  in  his 
garage.  He  swore  that  the  fresh-killed 
rabbit  was  his  only  infraction,  but  a 
look  in  the  chest  freezer  produced  two 
ringnecks.  Thanks  to  a sportsman  who 
got  involved,  a pre-season  violator  will 
sit  this  season  out. 

A/ovember  3— Linda  made  breakfast 
for  the  deputies  and  me.  We  left  in 
pairs  to  patrol  our  sectors.  It  was  the 
opening  morning  of  general  small 
game  season  and  we  wanted  to  be  sure 


By  Bob  MacWilliams 

District  Game  Protector 
Allegheny  County 


everyone  waited  until  opening  hour  at  9 
o’clock.  Deputy  George  Carlberg  was 
riding  with  me  in  the  state  car.  We 
worked  our  way  into  South  Fayette 
Township,  checking  hunters  and  scan- 
ning fields;  the  Game  Commission 
radio  was  busy  with  traffic.  George 
spotted  hunters  at  the  edge  of  a lawn. 
Soon  we  had  three  men  who  were  hunt- 
ing within  50  yards  of  a house.  The  lady 
inside  was  terrified  as  there  had  been 
several  shots  before  we  arrived  and 
said  she  did  not  want  hunters  near  the 
house.  While  we  finished  writing  up  the 
information  and  taking  measurements, 
a hunter  flushed  a turkey  nearby  and 
shot  the  bird.  We  intercepted  him  at  his 
car  with  the  untagged  turkey. 

The  radio  began  to  dispatch  us  on  re- 
ported complaints.  Sometimes  Linda 
would  call  from  the  base  radio  after 
receiving  a telephone  complaint.  Irma 
Stouffer,  operating  the  Division  Radio 
out  of  Ligonier,  was  doing  a great  job 
staying  on  top  of  the  volume  of  radio 
calls  coming  in  from  all  over  the  South- 
west Division.  Deputy  units  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  complaint  areas  would  pick  up 
coverage.  The  pace  increased.  Deputies 
McCullough  and  McGinnis,  specialists 
at  hunting  license  investigations, 
reported  apprehending  a nonresident 
using  a resident  license.  We  were  no 
sooner  finished  with  this  than  a call 
came  in  on  a hunting  accident  in  Rob- 
inson Township.  We  ate  on  the  move. 

By  mid-afternoon  the  hunting  activity 
had  decreased.  George  said  today’s 
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hunters  don’t  seem  to  hunt  as  hard  as 
the  all-day  hunters  of  his  youth.  Ohio 
Township  police  reported  safety  zone 
violations  near  Mt.  Nebo.  We  finished 
the  hunting  day  by  checking  for  late 
hunters.  Back  down  in  the  southern 
end  of  the  district,  we  reported  to  the 
Carnegie  State  Police  Barracks  where 
several  hunters  were  already  waiting  to 
pay  fines.  Two  hours  later  the  deputies 
and  I sat  back  at  the  barracks  table 
and  had  our  first  relaxed  coffee  break 
since  morning. 

November  5 — After  first  checking 
hunters,  I started  picking  up  roadkills. 
After  two  trips,  I had  five  bucks  and  a 
doe  in  the  front  yard.  The  deer  were  in 
full  rut  by  now  and  they  must  have  been 
very  active  Sunday  night.  When  the  rut- 
ting buck  is  trailing  an  available  doe, 
he  throws  caution  to  the  wind,  often 
walking  right  into  oncoming  vehicles. 
By  early  afternoon  we  had  skinned  the 
deer  and  salted  the  hides.  Any  one  of 
those  deer  would  have  made  some 
hunter  proud. 

November  7— The  Allegheny  County 
Police  reported  apprehending  a sus- 
pect near  Clinton.  While  searching  a 
wooded  area,  they  observed  a young 
man  along  a stream.  Cfficer  Bert  Cifro- 
lak  questioned  the  man  and  searched 
the  area,  discovering  traps  and  sar- 
dines hidden  along  the  stream.  There 
was  a live  raccoon  in  his  trap  down- 
stream, so  they  held  the  man  until  I ar- 
rived. When  Deputy  Bob  McGinnis  and 
I searched  the  suspect’s  residence  we 
found  several  more  pre-season  pelts. 
We  often  receive  information  from  co- 
operating police  agencies  and,  thanks 
to  cooperation  by  police/sportsmen 
such  as  Cfficer  Cifrolak,  we  can  often 
prosecute  game  law  violators. 

From  Findlay  Township,  I went  into 
East  Carnegie  to  pick  up  a roadkill 
right  on  the  City  of  Pittsburgh  border. 
The  6-point  buck  had  been  hit  by  a Port 
Authority  bus. 

November  70  — With  the  opening  of 
trapping  season  only  a day  away. 
Deputy  Dale  McCullough  and  I received 
a tip  on  early  trapping  in  Chio  Town- 
ship. We  searched  the  cornfieid  and 
nearby  stream  and  came  up  with  six 
raccoon  sets.  The  suspect  lived  in 
Pittsburgh  and  just  as  we  entered  the 


suspect’s  neighborhood,  we  spotted  a 
car  that  fit  the  description  given  to  us. 
We  stopped  the  car  and  found  a loaded 
22  rifle  lying  between  the  driver  and 
passenger  and  a trunk  full  of  boiled 
traps  and  lure.  These  fellows  inten- 
tionally jumped  the  gun  on  the  opening 
of  trapping  season  just  to  get  an  edge. 
Unfortunately,  the  high  prices  for  furs 
entices  greedy  trappers  who  have  little 
regard  for  laws  or  sportsmanship. 

Slob  trappers  are  the  ones  who  use 
untagged  traps  in  safety  zones  and  in- 
furiate citizens  by  trapping  their  pets  in 
their  own  yards.  Slob  trappers  give  the 
sportsman  trapper  a black  eye  in  terms 
of  public  image.  The  Game  Commission 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Trappers  Asso- 
ciation have  joined  forces  to  present 
trapper  training  classes  for  beginning 
trappers.  This  should  reduce  most  of 
the  mistakes  made  by  novice  trappers 
by  teaching  proper  procedure  and  re- 
spect. If  you  know  a beginning  trapper, 
recommend  one  of  these  classes. 

November  77— It  was  a mild  Novem- 
ber Saturday  afternoon  and  small  game 
season  was  in  full  swing.  The  Game 
Commission  radio  chattered  as  we 
patrolled  through  the  district.  Linda 
called  from  the  base  to  report  that  a 
man  had  shot  a deer  in  Moon  Township 
and  was  being  detained  by  a sports- 
man. Units  converged  on  the  scene.  We 
arrived  to  find  that  two  men  were  hunt- 
ing in  a safety  zone  when  a doe  jumped 
out  of  the  field.  One  of  the  men  opened 
up  with  bird  shot.  He  shot  eight  times, 
hitting  the  deer  five  times  before  killing 
it.  His  buddy  was  bringing  the  car 
around  and  he  was  dragging  the  deer 
out  to  the  road  when  he  was  stopped 
by  a sportsman  who  had  witnessed  the 
whole  event.  The  sportsman  detained 
the  men  and  sent  a passerby  to  call 
police.  We  asked  if  he  could  explain 
his  actions  in  gunning  down  the  doe 
with  bird  shot.  He  said  that  he  thought 
it  was  a rabbit.  Enough  said. 

Shortly  after  dark.  Deputy  Dale 
McCullough  and  I were  called  to  the 
Sewickley  area  because  there  was  a 
deer  in  a swimming  pool.  The  pool  was 
all  but  drained  and  the  deer  couldn’t 
scale  the  slippery  sides.  Dale  and  I 
were  able  to  move  the  deer  to  the  side 
of  the  pool.  The  animal  was  exhausted 
and  cold  so  we  used  an  old  blanket  to 
dry  it  off  before  we  released  it.  What  a 
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good  feeling  it  was.  Linda  had  a cheery 
wood  fire  in  the  Franklin  when  we  got 
home.  Dale  and  I had  coffee  and  began 
returning  phone  calls. 

November  20  — \Ne  met  today  with 
Regional  Reporter  Dave  Hazinski  and 
his  cameraman  Ron  Bonar  to  film  a TV 
news  spot  for  Channel  1 1 about  the  new 
rifled  slug  deer  season  in  Allegheny 
County.  Both  these  professionals  are 
sportsmen  and  soon  decided  to  use 
firearms  as  props,  first  showing  types 
of  firearms  permitted  under  the  new 
law  and  then  showing  the  kinds  which 
will  no  longer  be  permitted.  Thanks  to 
sportsmen/newscasters  like  Dave  Ha- 
zinsky  and  Ron  Bonar,  television  is 
utilized  to  educate  hunters  and  non- 
hunters about  our  wildlife  programs. 

We  had  a deputy  dinner  meeting  this 
evening  in  Crafton.  At  these  deputy 
meetings  we  discuss  the  Game  Law, 
monthly  reports,  local  activities,  nui- 
sance complaints  and  control  methods, 
firearms  qualification,  and  dozens  of 
other  topics  that  keep  deputies  aware 
and  prepared  in  the  field.  There  was  a 
great  amount  of  discussion  about  the 
upcoming  deer  season  and  the  new  ri- 
fled slug  law.  Commissioner  Jim 
Thompson  was  with  us  and  compli- 
mented the  men  on  their  good  service. 
It  was  pleasing  to  the  men  and  myself 
to  have  Commissioner  Thompson  join 
us  again.  A general  that  gets  into  the 
field  is  respected  by  his  troops. 


A/ovember  22  — With  muskrat  season 
opening  at  7 a.m..  Deputies  Wayne 
Lykens  and  Stretch  Phillips  have  been 
out  all  night,  wading  the  streams  to 
detect  early  trapping.  By  dawn  I was 
called  down  to  Oakdale  in  time  to  see 
Deputy  Lykens  climb  up  the  stream- 
bank  with  sixteen  illegal  traps  in  his 
cold  hands.  We  started  after  the  viola- 
tors, mostly  kids  who  would  benefit 
from  the  Trapper  Training  Course.  We 
went  to  one  man’s  house  to  arrest  him 
for  illegal  trapping  and  found  deer 
parts  in  his  apple  tree.  By  the  time  we 
left,  he  was  also  arrested  for  illegal 
possession  of  a roadkilled  deer.  I’m 
sure  it  was  some  Thanksgiving  for  his 
family. 


November  25  — Turkey  season  has 
come  and  gone,  but  a man  from 
McKees  Rocks  didn’t  think  so.  He  was 
going  out  to  sight  in  his  new  rifle  when 
he  spotted  two  turkeys  near  the  road. 
He  shot  one  of  the  turkeys  and  threw  it 
into  the  car.  An  elderly  couple  wit- 
nessed the  violation  and  took  down  his 
license  number.  On  our  investigation 
we  found  turkey  feathers  in  the  trunk  of 
his  Cadillac.  He  was  arrested  for  let- 
ting greed  overcome  common  sense 
and  respect  for  the  law. 

I stopped  to  check  the  rifle  range  at 
SGL  203,  which  is  always  busy  before 
deer  season.  Hunting  in  Pennsylvania 
is  certainly  big  business. 


Don’t  Hunt  from  Vehicles 

Pennsylvania  deer  and  bear  hunters  are  being  warned  by  the  Game  Commis- 
sion that  game  protectors  will  prosecute  those  who  hunt  from  vehicles,  and  will 
arrest  those  who  have  loaded  firearms  in  their  vehicles.  Cold  weather  and  inclem- 
ent conditions  occasionally  prompt  some  hunters  to  ride  around  in  warm,  dry  ve- 
hicles, hunting  for  game.  After  spotting  wildlife,  some  of  these  hunters  jump  out 
of  their  vehicles  and  fire  quickly.  Some  even  shoot  at  game  from  the  comfort  of 
their  vehicles.  The  Game  Commission  warns  that  this  kind  of  conduct  won’t  be 
tolerated.  Hunting  is  a form  of  recreation  and  sport,  and  there  isn’t  anything 
recreational  or  sporting  about  road  hunting.  Road  hunters  violate  The  Game  Law 
and  create  a bad  image  for  those  who  are  serious  and  ethical  about  their  sport. 
Road  hunters  will  be  prosecuted. 

Snowmobiles  Illegal  on  State  Game  Lands 

Deer  and  bear  hunters  are  warned  that  it  is  illegal  to  operate  snowmobiles  on 
State  Game  Lands  prior  to  January  15.  After  that  date,  snowmobiles  may  be 
operated  on  designated  roads,  trails  and  areas. 
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1980 — The  year  of  the  coast 

In  1979,  a group  of  national  conser- 
vation organizations,  in  an  attempt  to 
focus  public  attention  on  the  plight  of 
coastal  areas,  pronounced  1980  to  be 
the  Year  of  the  Coast.  Following  that 
lead.  President  Jimmy  Carter  and  a 
number  of  state  governors  joined  in  the 
celebration  of  the  continent’s  edge. 

Too  many  inlanders  think  of  the 
shore  only  in  terms  of  fishing,  crabbing 
and  swimming  in  the  surf.  It  is  more 
than  that,  of  course.  Coastal  salt 
marshes  are  among  the  most  produc- 
tive ecosystems  on  the  planet’s  sur- 
face. Countless  species  of  fish,  birds, 
invertebrates  and  mammals  depend 
upon  the  coastal  marshes  for  breeding 
territories,  wintering  grounds  and  year- 
round  homes. 

As  a single  example,  many  of  the 
waterfowl  that  pass  through  Pennsyl- 
vania depend  upon  the  coastal  areas 
nearest  to  us  for  their  winter  refuges. 
Canvasbacks,  old  squaws,  and  buffle- 
heads,  the  greater  scaup,  scoters,  and 
ruddys  — all  use  the  New  Jersey-Mary- 
land-Virginia  coast  for  their  wintering 
areas.  Black  ducks  depend  heavily 
upon  the  coastal  wetlands  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay.  In  fact,  the  eastern 
shore  of  Chesapeake  Bay  is  not  only  a 
popular  winter  area  for  blacks,  but  it 
also  boasts  the  highest  breeding  den- 
sity for  that  species  in  the  United 
States. 

Beyond  these  direct  connections 
with  shared  wildlife  are  less  obvious 
relationships  that  bind  us  to  the 
coastal  margins.  We  have  learned  that 
ecological  consequences  are  far- 
reaching  and  ubiquitous.  What  affects 
one  strand  of  the  ecological  web  sends 


reverberations  throughout  the  network 
of  interrelationships.  What  threatens 
the  shore  threatens  all  of  us. 

In  still  another  sense,  many  in- 
landers must  bear  their  share  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  plight  of  the 
coast.  The  demand  for  vacation  homes 
and  vacation  sites  has  led  to  the  drain- 
ing and  filling  of  invaluable  salt  marsh 
to  build  homes,  new  streets  and  im- 
proved services.  Our  demand  for 
energy  has  pushed  the  search  for  oil 
and  gas  to  the  continent’s  edge  — ac- 
cepting the  risk  of  spills  and  local  dis- 
aster. Those  of  us  in  Penn’s  Woods  are 
not  a world  apart  from  the  coast.  It  is 
so  much  our  struggle  to  conserve 
coastal  integrity  as  it  is  the  struggle  of 
coastal  residents. 

As  in  other  environmental  problem 
areas,  the  first  critical  step  is  under- 
standing the  issues  clearly.  Looking 
beyond  the  simplistic  “good  guys  and 
bad  guys”  scenario,  we  usually  find  a 
spectrum  of  good  guys  trying  to  do 
what  they  think  is  best  but  with  a per- 
spective weighted  in  one  direction  or 
another.  Balancing  that  perspective  is 
the  educator’s  job. 

Balancing  perspective  means  we 
must  broaden  our  view  of  coastlines 
and  their  value.  Marshland  is  not 
wasteland  simply  because  it  fails  to 
bring  economic  benefit  to  someone. 
Coastal  wildlife  species  are  not  unim- 
portant if  they  cannot  be  hunted, 
caught  or  eaten.  Coastal  systems  are 
not  merely  our  playgrounds. 

The  view  of  the  shore  that  we  con- 
struct during  summer  vacations  on  the 
beach  and  boardwalk  needs  to  be  bal- 
anced by  an  understanding  of  the 
natural  system  found  there.  What 
geologic  forces  combine  to  create  a 
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sandy  beach,  a salt  marsh  or  an  estu- 
ary? What  adaptations  are  required  of 
plants  and  animals  that  make  their 
home  there?  What  resources  does  the 
coast  offer  us  and  what  is  the  safest 
way  of  using  those  resources  when  we 
need  them? 


The  wetlands  institute 

Nestled  in  the  salt  marsh,  just  west 
of  Stone  Harbor,  N.J.,  is  a study  center 
dedicated  to  this  type  of  broader  un- 
derstanding of  coastal  systems.  The 
Wetlands  Institute  is  a private,  non- 
profit organization  which  has  been 
operating  on  its  own  34-acre  site  since 
1972.  It  is  the  nerve  center  for  a variety 
of  activities  focusing  on  the  shoreline. 

Lehigh  University  offers  several 
marine  science  courses  at  the  center 
and  uses  the  iaboratory  facilities  for  re- 
search projects.  Students  from  Rut- 
gers University  and  Penn  State  Univer- 
sity are  also  currently  using  the  area 
for  research. 

In  addition  to  the  formal  academic 
offerings,  there  is  a well-rounded 
public  education  program  for  local 
residents  and  vacationers.  Once  a 
month  during  the  winter,  and  weekly 
during  peak  summer  months,  iectures 
that  deal  with  shells,  shorebirds  or  a 
variety  of  other  coastal  topics  are 
scheduled.  Five-day  courses  in  marine 
ecology  are  organized  for  children  dur- 
ing the  summer  vacation  period.  From 
9:30-11:30  a.m.,  Monday  through  Fri- 
day, youngsters,  as  young  as  kinder- 
garten age,  investigate  the  marsh, 
catch  specimens  to  view  close  at  hand, 
and  make  craft  items. 


You  can  visit  too! 

The  institute  wiil  also  cooperate 
with  schools,  churches,  scouts  and 
other  groups  who  would  like  to  sched- 


ule a field  experience  at  the  shore  for 
their  group.  The  staff  at  the  institute 
can  help  with  the  day’s  program  and 
will  handle  the  entire  presentation  or 
simply  assist  the  group’s  instructor. 

The  institute’s  well-equipped  labora- 
tories, auditorium,  and  museum  provide 
great  flexibility  in  the  kind  of  activities 
possible.  And,  of  course,  the  surround- 
ing marsh  promises  the  most  exciting 
adventures  of  all. 

Publications 

If  a trip  to  the  institute  is  not  pos- 
sible, consider  using  some  of  their  pub- 
lications as  resource  materials.  The 
items  that  follow  would  combine  nicely 
as  part  of  a lesson  or  unit  on  the  coast. 

“A  Salt  Marsh  Through  the  Seasons” 
— This  booklet  is  printed  in  calendar 
format  with  a high  quality  black  and 
white  photograph  and  easy-to-read  text 
for  each  season.  The  reader  can  trace 
the  cycles  and  rhythms  of  life  in  the 
marsh  as  the  temperature  changes 
throughout  the  year.  (50$  each) 

“The  Mollusc  and  its  Home”  is  a 
poster  that  illustrates  and  describes 
the  most  common  shells  found  along 
the  New  Jersey  and  Maryland  coasts. 
Youngsters  can  readily  compare  their 
collections  with  the  illustrations  and 
identify  specimens  for  themselves. 
(50$  each) 

“The  Blue  Crab:  Callinectes 
Sapidus”  is  a pamphlet  all  about  the 
delicious  crab  — its  naturai  history, 
biology,  and  propensity  for  chicken 
necks!  (10$  each) 

“Marsh  Muddles”  is  a book  of  puz- 
zles and  games  for  kids.  The  12-page 
booklet  includes  crosswords,  mazes, 
dot-to-dot,  and  other  amusements  that 
will  keep  elementary-age  youngsters 
happy  and  busy.  (50$  each) 

All  publications  should  be  ordered 
from  the  Wetlands  Institute,  Box  398, 
Stone  Harbor,  N.J.  08247  — not  from 
Game  News  or  the  Game  Commission. 


Thoughts  While  Walking 

Let  your  gun  be  your  constant  companion  on  your  walks  . . . this  gives  exer- 
cise to  the  body  and  independence  to  the  mind ...  no  free  man  shall  ever  be 
debarred  the  use  of  arms. 

— Thomas  Jefferson 
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I SIT  ON  A square  of  sheepskin,  on 
the  ground  in  the  nook  between 
two  fallen  trees,  arms  tight  at  my  sides 
and  hands  in  my  pockets.  A 22  rifle 
lies  across  my  lap.  My  eyes  strain  at 
the  black  treetops. 

A crow  rasps  on  the  ridge.  From  the 
barn  a quarter-mile  down  the  moun- 
tain come  sounds  of  doors  opening 
and  closing,  and  cows  lowing.  A 
rooster  crows. 

Behind  me,  leaves  swish.  Instantly 
my  heart  hammers  up.  I close  my  eyes 
and  open  my  mouth  to  deaden  the 
sound  of  my  breathing. 

The  swishing  moves  through  the 
trees.  There  is  a pause  and  then  a loud 
rustle  as  the  squirrel  jumps  from  one 
tree  to  another. 

Silence. 

I open  my  eyes.  In  the  growing  light 
I see  the  gray,  plated  bark  of  white 
oaks  alongside  darker,  ridged  chest- 
nut oaks.  I take  my  hands  from  my 
pockets  and  grip  the  rifle.  Out  in 
front,  a second  squirrel  moves;  I hear 
its  claws  scratching  bark.  The  new- 
comer shows  itself  on  the  side  of  a 
tree.  It  starts  down,  descending  head- 
first and  by  stages,  moving  and  stop- 
ping until  it  jumps  off  the  butt.  As  it 
runs  along  a log,  I shoulder  my  rifle 
and  brace  myself  against  the  fallen 
tree. 

The  squirrel  leaps  onto  a stump.  It 
sits  up  on  its  hind  legs.  I center  the 
crosshairs  of  the  telescopic  sight  on  the 
spot  where  the  squirrel’s  neck  meets 
its  head.  I squeeze  the  trigger. 

The  shot  cracks  through  the  woods 
and  dies  out  over  the  valley.  The 
squirrel,  knocked  off  the  stump, 
thrashes  in  the  leaves.  The  throes 
diminish,  and  stop,  and  the  woods  are 
silent.  I inch  around.  After  searching 
for  ten  minutes,  I see  the  tail  of  the 
first  squirrel,  darker  and  softer  than 
the  bark  of  the  hickory  against  which 
it  rests.  In  the  squirrel’s  mouth  is  a 
nut.  I aim  for  its  head  behind  and 
above  the  nut.  At  the  shot,  the  squir- 
rel spins  out  of  the  tree,  thuds  the 
ground,  and  is  still. 

I sit  back  down  on  the  sheepskin 


Chuck  f-ergujt 


and  reload  the  rifle.  I wait  until  my 
heart  slows.  When  I get  up  to  fetch 
the  squirrels,  the  woods  are  in  full 
daylight. 

Later  in  the  morning,  I killed  a 
third  squirrel,  enough  for  potpie.  I 
put  him  in  my  game  pouch,  found  a 
stump,  and  sat  down  to  eat  an  apple.  I 
thought  about  hunting  and  writing, 
and  about  how  much  the  two  are 
alike. 

Respect  is  essential  to  each  en- 
deavor. Hunter  and  writer  must  re- 
spect their  tools,  the  objects  of  their 
pursuit,  and  themselves.  Through 
each  activity  they  must  work  toward  a 
better  understanding  of  who  they  are, 
why  they  do  the  things  they  do,  and 
why  the  world  bewilders  and  moves 
them. 

Walking  through  the  woods  with- 
out a gun  is  often  pleasurable  and 
usually  stimulating,  but  it  has  never 
given  me  the  clean,  purposeful  feeling 
that  hunting  has.  When  I hunt,  I tune 
all  my  senses  toward  finding  and  kill- 
ing an  animal.  I try  to  take  the  ani- 
mal’s life  as  quickly  and  efficiently  as 
I can.  When  I write,  I tune  my  senses 
to  the  world  in  my  mind  and  try  to 
capture  thoughts  using  efficient,  ac- 
curate words. 

A gun  is  a focusing  instrument. 
When  I sight  my  rifle  on  a squirrel  or 
a deer — or  when  I swing  my  shotgun 
on  a grouse — the  gun’s  shot  freezes 
time;  and  for  a brief  moment,  as  my 
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target  stands  transfixed,  my  inner 
being  focuses  on  simple,  timeless 
truth. 

A pen  also  focuses.  I feel  the  same 
elemental  joy  when  I hone  the  last 
rough  edge  from  a paragraph,  or  fin- 
ish a story  with  a headlong,  confident 
rush.  I feel  it  when  I read  good  writ- 
ing. 

A friend  wanted  to  know  the  best 
outdoor  writing  I had  read.  I do  not 
often  isolate  writing  by  subject,  be- 
cause good  outdoor  writing  is  much 
the  same  as  good  science  or  sports  or 
newspaper  writing,  but  I tried  to  de- 
cide which  pieces  about  nature  or  the 
outdoors  seemed  most  honest  and  had 
made  the  greatest  impression  on  me. 

The  first  that  came  to  mind  was 
“Big  Two-Hearted  River,”  by  Ernest 
Hemingway.  In  this  short  story  set  fol- 
lowing World  War  I,  a soldier  re- 
turned home  goes  fishing  in  the  Michi- 
gan wilds.  Written  in  Hemingway’s 
lean  style,  it  is  worth  keeping  for  a 
time  when  one  can  savor  it  word  by 
word.  It  is  as  complete  a story  as  I 
have  read,  and  I guess  I have  read  it 
five  times.  “Big  Two-Hearted  River,” 
being  a simple  story,  goes  far  deeper 
than  man  and  trout  and  river  and 
swamp. 

“The  Bear” 

I remember  how  excited  I was 
when  in  high  school  I read  “The  Bear” 
by  William  Faulkner.  It  was  the  first 
penetrating  fictional  treatment  I had 
found  about  hunting,  an  activity 
becoming  increasingly  important  to 
me.  “The  Bear”  reveals,  in  the  annual 
pursuit  of  an  enormous,  crafty  bear, 
the  courage  and  foolhardiness  of  men 
and  beasts,  and  the  corruptibility  of 
men.  Most  of  it  is  simple  prose,  which 
Faulkner  did  not  often  write.  The 
story  appears  in  several  versions  in 
different  works,  but  probably  the  ver- 
sion truest  to  the  hunting  theme  is  in 
Big  Woods,  published  in  1955. 

“Big  Two-Hearted  River”  and  “The 
Bear”  are  fiction,  which  means  they 
need  not  have  happened.  For  me,  fic- 
tion is  the  most  powerful  form  of  writ- 
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ing.  When  crafting  fiction,  or  when 
writing  any  descriptive  prose,  a writer 
must  decide  which  details  of  an  event, 
real  or  imagined,  moved  him.  He 
must  report  the  details,  but  never  how 
he  feels  about  them.  If  the  writer 
chooses  wisely  and  presents  his  details 
in  correct  order  and  fashion,  his 
reader  achieves  the  feeling  that  moved 
him  in  the  first  place. 

Good  fiction  is  more  than  a record. 
It  seizes  the  reader’s  mind.  The  reader 
lives  the  event,  and  the  event  becomes 
a brand  of  reality  truer  than  truth. 

The  Snow  Leopard,  by  Peter  Mat- 
thiessen,  is  a nonfiction  book  that  uses 
fiction  techniques.  Matthiessen  trekked 
through  the  Himalaya  in  1978,  visit- 
ing ancient  Buddhist  shrines  (he  pro- 
fesses to  be  a Buddhist)  and  feeling  the 
loneliness  and  spiritual  cleansing  born 
of  travel  in  high  places.  He  saw  wild 
sheep  and  wolves,  crossed  snowfields 
and  crevasses,  and  broke  bread  with 
mountain  villagers  and  Sherpas.  His 
description  works  like  fiction:  it  cre- 
ates vivid  experience  in  the  reader. 

My  fourth  favorite  nature  work  is 
Pilgrim  at  Tinker  Creek,  by  Annie 
Dillard.  This  book  records  a year’s 
scrutiny  of  the  natural  environment 
surrounding  Dillard’s  home  in  the 
Roanoke  Valley  of  Virginia.  Dillard 
says  she  is  no  scientist,  but  “a  wan- 
derer with  a background  in  theology 
and  a penchant  for  quirky  facts.”  She 
writes  of  nature’s  profusion,  of  beauty 


side  by  side  with  gruesomeness,  of  in- 
tricacy at  once  terrifying  and  benign. 
Dillard  struggles  to  understand  nature 
and  her  place  in  it.  Her  words  helped 
me  examine  and  redefine  a similar 
struggle  of  my  own. 

These  four  works — a short  story,  a 
novella,  and  two  nonfiction  books — 
are  my  favorites.  I hope  to  discover 
more,  although  much  of  what  I read 
is  poor  writing.  Writers  sin  against 
themselves,  their  readers,  and  their 
subjects.  Sins  include  approximate 
and  showy  words,  awkward  and  over- 
used phrases,  errors  of  fact,  and  a 
vested  interest  in  their  readers’  con- 
clusions. All  can  yank  the  reader  out 
of  a story,  no  matter  how  compelling 
it  may  have  been  up  to  that  point. 

I like  simple,  direct  writing,  and  I 
try  to  write  it.  Writing  about  nature 
calls  for  careful  observation  and 
detailed  research.  Writing  about 
hunting  requires  examining  the  feel- 
ings, values,  and  instincts  twisted 
together  in  the  act  of  killing.  Hunting 
seems  especially  vulnerable  to  senti- 
mental handling,  an  act  of  vanity  ask- 
ing the  reader  to  witness  the  writer’s 
feelings,  rather  than  triggering  those 
feelings  in  the  reader.  Sentimental 
writing  breaks  the  writer’s  rule  of 
“Show,  don’t  tell,”  and  is  bound  to 
fail. 

The  same  teacher  who  taught  me 
that  writing  should  recreate  experi- 
ence also  showed  me  how  writing  is 
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infinitely  perfectible.  Sometimes  I 
wish  he  had  stopped  with  the  first  les- 
son. The  second  is  dangerous:  many 
writers  find  it  hard  to  let  their  work 
go  because  it  is  not  perfect — or, 
worse,  they  end  up  not  writing  at  all. 
In  the  end,  a writer  must  sniff  out 
what  errors  he  can  and  surrender  his 
work  to  the  reader.  Monthly  deadlines 
help. 

Others  have  also  seen  a link  be- 
tween writing  and  hunting.  E.B. 
White  wrote,  “Writing  is,  for  most, 
laborious  and  slow.  The  mind  travels 
faster  than  the  pen;  consequently, 
writing  becomes  a question  of  learn- 


ing to  make  occasional  wing  shots, 
bringing  down  the  bird  of  thought  as 
it  flashes  by.  A writer  is  a gunner, 
sometimes  waiting  in  his  blind  for 
something  to  come  in,  sometimes 
roaming  the  countryside  hoping  to 
scare  something  up.  Like  other  gun- 
ners, he  must  cultivate  patience:  he 
may  have  to  work  many  covers  to 
bring  down  one  partridge.” 

I have  hunted  the  partridge  covers 
of  “Thornapples”  almost  three  years 
now.  In  the  tangles  of  words  and 
brush,  and  in  the  flight  of  thoughts 
and  game,  I have  learned  that  the  two 
loves  of  my  life  are  one  and  the  same. 


The  passage  by  E.B.  White  appeared 
in  The  Elements  of  Style,  by  William 
Strunk,  Jr.,  and  E.B.  White,  1959,  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  Used 
by  permission. 

Other  outdoor,  nature,  or  hunting 
works  that  have  pleased  and  taught  me: 

The  Short  Happy  Life  of  Francis 
Macomber  and  The  Snows  of  Kiliman- 
jaro, by  Ernest  Hemingway. 

A Sand  County  Almanac,  a coliec- 
tion  of  hunting,  natural  history,  and 
conservation  writings  by  Aldo  Leopold. 

John  McPhee’s  Coming  into  the 
Country,  about  Alaska  today. 

The  Tree  Where  Man  was  Born, 
about  Africa,  and  The  Wind  Birds, 
about  shore  birds,  by  Peter  Matthies- 
sen. 

Much  of  Jack  O’Conner’s  writing  on 
hunting  and  shooting. 

The  Joys  of  Beekeeping,  by  Richard 
Taylor. 


Hal  Borland’s  essays  on  country  liv- 
ing. 

Country  Matters,  from  Iowa  by 
Vance  Bourjaily. 

Reflections  from  the  North  Country, 
by  Sigurd  Oison,  about  canoe  travel  in 
Canada  and  northern  Minnesota. 

John  Madson’s  articles,  stories  and 
books. 

Stones  of  Silence,  by  George  Schal- 
ler,  on  the  crisis  for  wildlife  in  the 
Himalaya.  (A  companion  work  to  The 
Snow  Leopard;  Matthiessen  traveled  in 
Nepal  with  biologist  Schaller.) 

From  the  Land  and  Back,  about  fam- 
ily farming  in  Michigan,  and  Whitetail 
Deer,  by  Curtis  Stadtfeid. 

Gone  for  the  Day,  by  Pennsyivania 
naturalist  Ned  Smith. 

Life  on  a Little-Known  Planet, 
essays  on  insects  by  Howard  Evans. 

A Hunter’s  Fireside  Book,  coliected 
stories  by  Gene  Hill. 


Deer  and  Bear  Records  Book  Available 

Pennsylvania  Big  Game  Records,  1965-1976,  is  the  complete  report  on  the 
Game  Commission’s  six  statewide  deer  and  bear  scoring  programs.  This  112-page 
paperbound  book  contains  a complete  integrated  listing  of  all  Pennsylvania- 
harvested  deer  and  bear  which  have  been  measured  during  the  programs  (using  the 
Boone  and  Crockett  system)  and  which  meet  the  minimums  established  by  the 
Commission.  In  addition,  personal  accounts  of  most  of  the  hunts  which  collected 
the  top  trophies  are  included,  along  with  photos  of  more  than  160  high-scoring  deer 
and  bear,  annual  harvest  totals  from  1915  through  1976,  and  other  informative 
items.  Price  is  $2  delivered,  from  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1567, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120. 
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WHAT  IS  MISSING? 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  from  the  Author 


WHAT  IS  REALLY  missing  when 
we  fail  to  take  big  game  with 
the  bow? 

The  question  might  be  considered 
double-barreled.  One  side  of  it  could 
deal  with  a lack  of  preparedness  and 
the  other  with  the  actual  error  in  the 
act  of  shooting  or  releasing  an  arrow. 
The  answers  to  either,  or  both,  may 
have  disturbing  implications.  Answers 
is  used  in  the  plural  because  it  is  sel- 
dom one  problem  that  prevents  the  in- 
dividual from  scoring. 

If  everything  went  right  for  you  on 
your  first  shot  last  month  during  the 
regular  bowhunting  season,  perhaps 
you  should  be  writing  this.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  it  took  more  than  one 
shot  to  score,  or  you  chalked  up  only 
misses  for  the  season,  you  might  dis- 
cover why  in  what  follows. 

We  aren’t  going  to  spend  much 
time  here  on  the  one  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. If  you  are  missing,  or  lacking, 
proper  tackle,  shooting  techniques 
and/or  hunting  ability,  you  are  simply 
unprepared.  You  are  missing  some  of 
the  essential  ingredients  for  a success- 
ful hunt.  If  you  do  down  a deer,  it 
must  be  charged  to  luck.  While  luck 
is  an  element  in  every  successful  hunt, 
to  depend  upon  it  entirely  is  little  short 
of  criminal,  in  my  opinion. 

There  is  an  old  expression,  “Even  a 
blind  hog  finds  an  acorn  once  in 
awhile.”  The  implication  is,  of 
course,  that  one  that  sees  well  finds 
lots  of  acorns.  But  what  of  the  poor 
pig  that  can  see  well  and  still  goes 
hungry?  Something  is  missing.  Per- 
haps using  a pig  as  an  illustration 
might  seem  a poor  choice,  even 
though  it  is  considered  one  of  the 
more  intelligent  animals.  So  we’ll 
leave  the  porker  to  fend  for  itself  and 
get  back  to  the  archer  who  sees  well 
but  doesn’t  get  a deer. 


Not  only  does  the  fellow  we  want  to 
talk  about  see  well,  he  is  well 
equipped,  woods  wise,  and  can  center 
an  apple  at  20  yards  with  his  hunting 
bow  and  arrow.  Chances  are  that  he 
is  a nice  guy  who  practices  well,  hunts 
hard,  goes  to  church  and  likes  dogs 
and  children.  But  he  still  can’t  kill  a 
deer  with  the  bow. 

Granted,  it  just  doesn’t  make  sense 
when  an  archer  who  can  do  well  on 
the  field  or  target  range  has  trouble 
scoring  on  big  game.  Or  does  it? 
While  it  is  true  that  he  has  taken  the 
essential  steps  to  becoming  a good 
hunter,  there  are  other  considera- 
tions. 

For  a clue  as  to  why  good  archers, 
who  are  also  good  hunters,  sometimes 
fail  under  field  conditions,  think  back 
to  your  last  miss.  If  you’ve  never 
missed,  you’re  pretty  new  at  the 
game. 

Why  did  you  blow  it?  Too  high? 
(Probably.)  Too  low?  (It  happens.) 
Hit  a limb  or  a twig?  (Tsk,  tsk.) 
Ahead?  (Seldom.)  Behind?  (More 
likely.)  Don’t  know?  (At  least  you’re 
honest.)  No  excuse?  (You’re  learning.) 

Expert — at  Missing 

Aside  from  the  try  for  a smile  so 
that  we  can  keep  this  friendly,  the 
previous  analyses  of  misses  is  from  an 
expert — at  missing.  None  of  the  hy- 
potheses presented  have  failed  to 
materialize  at  one  time  or  another  in 
my  long  and  “missed-up”  life  with  the 
bow.  After  a respectable  association 
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Basil  Marcolina  and  Dale  Berger  practice  at 
the  Wapiti  Archery  Club’s  range  to  avoid  the 
mistake  of  shooting  too  high  on  downhiil 
targets. 


with  guns  and  big  game  which  in- 
cluded but  one  miss,  I became  en- 
amored with  the  stick  and  string.  My 
very  first  try  was  a one- arrow  success. 
Since  then,  there  have  been  so  many — 
well,  on  with  the  column. 

Let’s  go  back  and  pick  up  those  rea- 
sons for  missing  and  try  to  determine 
the  whys.  We  can’t  eliminate  a cer- 
tain amount  of  excitement,  but  in  this 
treatment  we  will  assume  that  buck 
fever  is  not  a factor. 

Too  high! 

We  are  going  to  exclude  in  all  of  this 
the  scatter  shots  and  ridiculously  long 
shots  taken  by  those  hunting  by  luck. 
The  questions  is — why  do  we  tend  to 
shoot  high  at  fairly  close  ranges? 

First,  because  it  pertains  in  some 
degree  to  almost  all  missed  shots  when 
hunting,  we  fail  to  pick  a spot.  We 
pick  it  on  targets,  and  hit.  We  fail  to 
do  it  on  deer,  and  miss.  I have  missed 
deer  standing  at  ranges  closer  than  I 
have  hit  a rabbit — running!  It  doesn’t 


make  sense,  but  it  does  provide  a clue. 
A rabbit  is  a small  target,  its  length 
about  the  diameter  of  the  killing  area 
on  a deer,  and  it  takes  concentration 
to  hit  one  at  any  distance.  We  must 
concentrate;  pick  a spot. 

We  tend  to  shoot  where  we  look. 
The  line  of  a deer’s  back,  especially  if 
it  is  standing  in  grass,  draws  our 
attention.  We  subconsciously  shoot  at 
the  line,  hit  it  and  drop  the  animal 
with  a spine  shot,  go  over,  or  inflict  a 
non-fatal  wound. 

If  it  is  a large-antlered  buck,  it  is 
not  unusual  for  the  arrow  to  clatter 
among  the  points  that  a moment  be- 
fore seemed  destined  to  decorate  the 
parlor  or  den.  We’re  good!  We  hit 
where  we  aim.  But  you  can’t  kill  a 
deer  by  hitting  the  antlers! 

Another  thing.  We  find  it  difficult 
to  believe  that  we  can  be  closer  to  a 
deer  than  to  a 20-yard  target.  So  we 
aim  for  30,  and  get  it.  But  no  deer. 
Also,  and  with  good  reason,  we  tend 
to  hurry  the  shot.  A deer  close  up 
usually  won’t  wait  long.  But  it  will 
probably  stick  around  for  the  part  of  a 
second  required  to  pick  a spot. 

Keep  in  mind,  too,  that  we  tend  to 
shoot  high  on  a downhill  shot.  This  is 
true  whether  the  downhill  is  from  a 
tree  to  the  level  of  its  base,  from  a 
high  rock,  or  simply  to  a lower  eleva- 
tion. We  know  that  the  hit  requires  a 
slightly  higher  impact  point  on  the 
animal  to  get  a proper  angle  of  pene- 
tration through  the  vital  area,  but  we 
overdo  it.  Overshoot. 

Pre-season  Practice 

Pre-season  practice  on  downhill 
shots  can  teach  us  a lot  and  cut  down 
on  the  winter  meat  bill. 

Too  low! 

This  natural  phenomenon  is  mostly 
associated  with  uphill  shots.  Try  this. 
Pick  out  a target  at  a 45°  vertical 
height  and  aim  or  hold  your  sight  pin 
dead-on  for  the  distance.  If  you  get  a 
proper  release,  you  will  hit  low. 
Maybe  not  too  low  to  miss  a deer,  de- 
pending on  the  distance,  but  it  will  be 
lower  than  on  a level  shot.  In  the  ex- 
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citement  of  shooting  at  an  animal, 
you  may  be  off  by  a bit  of  extra 
human  error. 

Behind  this  up-down  business  is  the 
effect  that  gravity  has  on  the  arrow 
and  to  some  degree  the  angle  of  the 
bow.  Try  to  hold  your  upper  body 
and  your  head  on  the  same  axis  as 
when  facing  a target  on  the  level.  This 
means  bending  forward  at  the  waist 
on  a downhill  shot  and  backward  for 
the  shot  uphill.  Only  practice  will 
show  you  the  difference.  Because  most 
hunters  shoot  90°  to  the  side,  it  means 
that  the  forward  leg  must  bend  to 
keep  the  trunk  straight  wth  the  head 
on  a downhill  shot.  The  rear  leg 
should  bend  on  an  uphill  shot. 

Some  target  archers  still  use  the 
modified  open  stance  which  requires 
some  real  contortions  shooting  a 
heavy  bow  up-  or  downhill.  Of 
course,  any  deviation  from  the  normal 
target  stance  on  the  level  requires 
shooting  adjustment.  But  there  is 
usually  less  trouble  with  bad  hits  or 
misses  uphill  because  the  preferred 
angle  of  penetration  requires  a lower 
hit  than  when  the  animal  is  on  the 
level. 

Hit  a limb  or  twig! 

Yes,  I have.  And  so  have  a lot  of 
other  hunters  who  should  know  bet- 
ter. Most  times  we  never  see  the  twig 
or  the  limb  that  deflects  the  broad- 
head.  But  one  time  I hit  a limb  at  20 
yards  because  I didn’t  think  I could.  A 
number  of  times  I was  tempted  to 
leave  my  ground  stand  to  break  off 
that  dead  branch  since  it  crossed  an 
imaginary  deer’s  chest.  When  a deer 
did  appear  at  the  exact  spot,  I aimed 
at  the  limb.  A drop  or  rise  of  an  inch 
would  provide  a certainly  fatal  hit. 
Yep — hit  the  limb.  And  the  broad- 
head  skipped  over  the  deer’s  back. 
Most  times,  however,  it  is  the  unseen 
obstacle  that  does  us  in.  We  are  so  in- 
tent on  hitting  the  spot  that  any 
obstruction  is  blurred  or  missed  in  our 
vision.  It  may  be  halfway  to  the 
desired  impact  point  or  no  more  than 
a few  feet  from  the  bow. 

What  we  sometimes  fail  to  take  into 
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FRED  PADEN  adjusts  for  some  deviation 
expected  on  an  uphill  shot  to  keep  from 
shooting  too  low. 


consideration  is  the  trajectory  the  ar- 
row must  take  en  route  to  the  target. 
Depending  somewhat  upon  the'  speed 
of  the  arrow,  the  projectile  may  catch 
an  obstructing  branch  which  can  flip 
it  over  or  under  the  aiming  spot. 
However,  one  of  our  fellows  hit  a limb 
which  deflected  his  arrow  into  a tree 
which  deflected  it  further  to  slap  the 
buck  he  was  trying  to  shoot. 

When  on  semi-permanent  ground 
stands  or  in  tree  stands,  it  is  well  to 
make  certain  you  have  clear  openings 
through  which  to  shoot.  When  driv- 
ing or  stalking  deer,  it  is  tougher  to  be 
sure  of  clearance  when  you  can’t  be 
positive  in  which  direction  the  shot 
will  be  made. 

Shot  ahead  of  him! 

This  doesn’t  happen  very  often.  Yet 
one  of  my  most  memorable  misses  was 
at  a truly  legendary  whitetail  buck 
within  20  miles  of  New  York  City.  It 
happened  many  years  ago.  We  had 
seen  his  basket  rack  floating  down  a 
drainage  ditch  earlier,  but  I was 
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about  to  settle  for  a large  doe  (maybe) 
when  the  big  buck  appeared  on  the 
perimeter  of  my  vision,  driving  full 
speed  ahead.  I swung  on  him  and 
missed  as  he  jammed  on  the  brakes, 
his  chin  brushing  his  front  feet.  After 
the  arrow  had  cleared  his  chest  he 
stood  there  a moment  in  all  his  glory, 
then  took  off  again  as  I fumbled  for 
another  arrow. 

If  you  are  tempted  to  shoot  at  a 
moving  deer,  your  misses  should  pref- 
erably be  up  front.  That  is  where  the 
killing  area  is. 

Shot  behind  him! 

This  is  the  more  likely  result  on  a 
running  shot.  You  never  appreciate 
how  slow  an  arrow  is  until  you  see  a 
deer  outrun  it  on  a broadside  attempt. 
Even  if  the  animal  is  loafing  along,  it 
takes  a big  lead  to  overcome  the  mo- 
ment. Even  a walking  deer  needs  a 


fairly  substantial  lead  at  20  yards. 

Although  I discourage  myself  and 
others  from  taking  running  shots,  my 
best  deer  was  a mulie  that  was  run- 
ning, as  they  say  in  Wyoming,  “flat 
out.”  I thought  I had  given  him  a 
good  two-deer-length  lead,  but  at  20 
yards  I brought  him  down  with  an  ar- 
row through  both  hind  legs.  Only  the 
fact  that  I had  passed  up  another  run- 
ning shot  at  him  and  had  gone  score- 
less for  eight  days  tempted  me  into  the 
try.  Nonetheless,  I take  no  pride  in 
that  shot. 

There  is  too  much  chance  of  a bad 
hit  on  a running  big  game  target  with 
a bow.  If  you  have  ever  tried  the  run- 
ning deer  at  the  Forksville  Bowhunt- 
ing Festival  in  September,  you  can 
appreciate  this.  It  is  not  too  tough  to 
hit  under  these  ideal  conditions,  but 
to  make  a “killing”  hit  is  more  luck 


FALL  FOLIAGE  can  make  it  difficult  to  pick  openings  for  a clear  shot  at  a deer.  Many  times 
it  is  the  unseen  obstacle  that  deflects  the  arrow  or  the  mistake  of  not  considering  the 
arrow  trajectory  to  the  target  that  causes  a miss. 
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than  skill.  Trying  it  is  fun,  and  educa- 
tional— in  practice. 

You  can  have  trouble  even  with  a 
gun  on  a broadside  chance.  I remem- 
ber watching  one  of  my  gunners  waste 
a belt  of  50-caliber  ammunition  on  an 
annoying  German  FW190  one  day. 
The  red  tracers  (every  fifth  bullet) 
seemed  to  take  forever  to  drop  off  be- 
hind the  fighter  plane. 

So  only  you  can  make  the  split  deci- 
sion on  whether  to  try  for  a running 
animal.  If  in  doubt,  don’t. 

Don’t  know  why  I missed! 

These  shots  are  the  most  embarrass- 
ing. As  when  you  go  searching  for  a 
troublesome  limb,  a weed — anything 
to  prove  you  really  made  a good  shot 
but  something  went  sour — and  you 
find  the  evidence  all  against  you.  Or 
you  are  sure  you  put  the  arrow  right 
where  you  wanted  it,  and  it  shows  up 
unbloodied  in  a stump.  It  is  partic- 
ularly unpleasant  if  you  have  had  six 
or  eight  other  hunters  looking  for  a 


deer  carcass — or  at  least  a blood  trail 
— and  all  you  shot  was  air  and  a limb 
or  some  leaves. 

Our  eyes,  even  good  ones,  can  play 
strange  tricks  on  us.  We  see  what  we 
want  to  see.  Unfortunately,  some  take 
foolish  pride  in  “hits”  they  only 
thought  they  made  and  never  cease 
talking  about.  A hit  that  does  not 
bring  game  down  is  a blot — regardless 
of  the  circumstances — on  hunters  and 
hunting. 

I simply  missed — no  excuse! 

Now  that  is  probably  somewhere 
between  50  and  97  percent  of  what 
bow  hunting  is  all  about.  A good, 
clean  miss  is  never  anything  to  be 
ashamed  of.  It  can  get  a little  monot- 
onous after  a period  of  years,  but  you 
get  to  walk  as  far,  spend  as  much,  and 
enjoy  the  hunt  as  well  as  the  two  or 
three  out  of  100  who  do  score  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

And  you  will  get  another  chance  to 
do  it  in  December  and  January. 


’f 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  has  changed  its  policy  on  deer  which 
have  been  killed  on  highways  to  permit  the  involved  motorists  to  keep  the  venison 
if  they  want  it. 

For  years  game  protectors  were  able  to  give  roadkilled  deer  to  institutions, 
charitable  organizations,  and  certain  needy  persons.  But  increasingly  tighter 
health  inspection  requirements  have  removed  many  of  the  former  outlets  for  dis- 
posal of  deer. 

By  making  it  possible  for  motorists  who  kill  deer  on  roads  to  retain  the  venison, 
greater  utilization  of  a valuable  resource  will  be  possible.  The  venison  may  help 
compensate  the  motorist  for  vehicular  damage,  and  will  save  the  Game  Commis- 
sion time  and  money  in  deer  disposal. 

A driver  who  accidentally  kills  a deer  with  a vehicle  on  a road  may  now  retain 
the  carcass  if  he  obtains  a permit  from  a district  or  deputy  game  protector.  The 
permit  will  entitle  the  motorist,  who  must  be  a Pennsylvania  resident,  to  consume 
the  venison  at  his  home  during  a 60-day  period.  The  meat  may  not  be  sold  or  given 
away  or  transferred  to  another  person  or  property.  The  deer  may  not  be  kept  by 
the  motorist  without  the  necessary  permit. 

The  motorist  might  be  required  to  deliver  the  head  and  hide  of  the  animal  to  a 
Game  Commission  representative. 
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The  Squirrel  Outfit 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


I MIGHT  NOT  have  joined  the  ranks 
of  precision  shooting  squirrel 
hunters  if  it  had  not  been  for  a single 
incident  that  proved  the  importance 
of  using  an  accurate  rifle.  For  years,  I 
had  hunted  off  and  on  with  several 
bolt  action  22  rimfire  outfits  that  pro- 
duced average  or  better  results  with 
Long  Rifle  hollow  points.  It  was  im- 
material whether  I had  a scope  or  not. 
I just  accepted  the  fact  a squirrel  shot 
was  a squirrel  shot  whether  it  was  at 
20  feet  or  20  yards.  Normally,  I sat 
under  or  close  by  a den  tree,  so  either 
sighting  arrangement  worked  well. 

On  this  particular  afternoon  several 
decades  ago,  I was  hunting  with  a 
friend.  He  was  using  a shotgun  and  I 
had  his  aging  pump  rifle.  Fact  is,  I 
don’t  remember  the  name  of  it,  but  he 
had  assured  me  he  could  put  five  shots 
in  a milk  bottle  cap.  That  sounded 
good  enough  for  me,  and  I dug  in 
back  of  a stump  some  40  yards  from  a 
surefire  den  tree  that  was  practically 
rubbing  two  other  trees.  My  bullet 
would  have  a perfect  backstop  if  a 
squirrel  came  from  the  hole. 

My  pardner’s  shotgun  boomed  in 
the  distance,  and  I felt  better  knowing 
he  had  gotten  a shot  at  something. 
Our  hunt  would  be  short  since  he  had 
to  leave  for  work  soon.  While  my 
mind  was  mixing  all  this  around,  I 
came  to  my  senses  when  the  head  of  a 
squirrel  appeared  from  between  the 
trees  a yard  above  the  hole.  I had  a 
perfect  neck  shot.  I slipped  the  safety 
free  and  rested  the  rifle  solidly  on  the 
stump.  When  all  looked  right,  I fired. 
The  squirrel  never  moved. 

I didn’t  need  to  look  through  the 
scope  to  see  where  the  hollow  point 
had  hit.  A white  mark  showed  about 
an  inch  above  the  squirrel.  I flipped 
the  action  and  let  the  second  shot  off. 
The  squirrel  disappeared  instantly, 
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but  I knew  my  efforts  had  been  in 
vain.  A second  white  spot  was  plain  as 
could  be,  and  apparently  in  front  of 
the  squirrel’s  nose.  I was  plenty 
disgusted. 

My  embarrassment  was  far  from 
over.  The  cautious  gray  took  a third 
look  from  the  same  spot,  and  my  third 
shot  left  no  mark,  though  it  left  the 
squirrel  staring  for  half  a dozen  sec- 
onds before  scurrying  for  safety. 

My  three-shot  episode  was  the  main 
topic  of  conversation,  and  my  hunting 
pal  made  full  use  of  the  opportunity  to 
do  some  first-class  needling.  I argued 
it  was  the  rifle,  but  he  said  he  could 
prove  me  wrong  when  we  got  to  his 
house. 

BUSHYTAILS  provide  an  exciting  and  chal- 
lenging sport  to  the  hunter  equipped  with 
an  accurate  22. 


To  my  amazement,  he  tacked  a 
cardboard  milk  cap  on  a stump  some 
45  feet  from  a wood-cutting  block. 
Resting  over  the  block,  he  proceeded 
to  put  five  shots  into  the  cap.  It  was 
far  from  a one-holer,  but  all  five 
struck  the  cap.  My  wails  of  anguish 
about  the  short  distance  forced  him  to 
move  a box  out  to  fifty  steps.  Tacking 
on  two  caps,  he  came  back  to  the 
wood  block  and  fired  five  well-aimed 
shots.  He  was  strangely  silent  after 
studying  the  cap  through  the  scope. 
He  stuffed  five  more  cartridges  into 
the  pump  and  fired  at  the  second  cap. 
A long  look  through  the  scope  proved 
to  him  why  I had  missed.  Only  four 
shots  out  of  ten  had  scored! 

It’s  strange  how  some  small  inci- 
dent will  change  the  entire  philosophy 
in  a person,  but  from  that  moment  on 
I was  vitally  aware  of  how  inaccurate 
a rifle  can  be,  and  I had  plenty  of 
fears  about  my  own  outfits  for  long- 
range  shooting.  When  I shot  a friend’s 
Winchester  52  target  rifle  at  50  yards 
from  a solid  rest,  I knew  the  run-of- 
the-mill  22  rimfire  would  never  again 
satisfy  my  squirrel  hunting  desires. 

The  nagging  part  was  that  I had 
lived  under  the  assumption  that  most 
22s  were  accurate.  Over  the  years,  my 
hunting  pals  and  I had  made  some 
very  fine  shots  at  woodchucks  and 
squirrels.  Around  the  farms  in  our 
community,  I had  riddled  the  rat 
population.  Accuracy  was  never  a 
problem. 

Didn’t  Realize 

What  I didn’t  realize  was  that  our 
rifles  had  never  been  put  to  a long- 
range  test,  if  you  don’t  mind  me  call- 
ing 50  or  60  yards  long  range.  Most  of 
our  shooting  was  under  30  yards.  Oc- 
casionally, a chuck  shot  would  stretch 
to  60  yards,  but  the  target  size  left 
plenty  of  room  for  error.  The  three- 
shot  squirrel  miss  lit  the  light,  and 
after  dozens  of  rifles  had  crossed  my 
benchrest,  I had  a fair  insight  on  ac- 
curacy in  the  22  rimfire. 

The  little  22  rimfire  is  tops  for 
squirrel  hunting,  and  the  tiny  cart- 


ridge has  been  around  a long,  long 
time.  I’m  not  sure  if  anyone  can  come 
up  with  the  actual  date  the  22  rimfire 
saw  the  light  of  day.  The  little  BB  Cap 
came  into  existence  about  1845,  and 
was  designed  for  the  Flobert  indoor 
target  rifle.  I’m  not  implying  target 
shooting  with  rimfire  cartridges  was 
going  full  scale  before  the  Civil  War, 
but  indoor  target  shooting  was  some- 
what of  a game  or  social  function 
back  then.  I understand  it  still  is  in 
Europe. 

Priming  Charge  Only 

The  original  BB  Cap  had  only  a 
priming  charge  and  a 22-caliber  bul- 
let. Velocity  had  to  be  low,  but  it 
could  kill  small  pests  up  to  20  yards  or 
so.  Forty  years  after  the  BB  Cap  came 
the  CB  Cap,  sometimes  called  the 
“Conical  Bullet  Cap.’’  It’s  a cross  be- 
tween the  short  that  was  introduced 
in  1850  and  the  BB  Cap.  It  carried  a 
I V2 -grain  charge  of  black  powder. 
Like  the  BB  Cap,  the  Conical  Bullet 
had  little  to  offer  the  hunter. 

The  22  Short’s  annual  production 
probably  runs  close  to  a billion.  All  I 
remember  about  the  tiny  cartridge  is 
that  it  could  be  bought  for  15<j!  a box 
when  I was  a youngster,  and  many 
farmers  used  the  Short  exclusively 
during  the  butchering  season.  Veloc- 
ity in  the  29-grain  Short  runs  about 
the  same  as  Long  Rifle  target  ammo, 
but  I see  no  place  for  the  Short,  or  the 
Long,  in  the  squirrel  woods. 

The  22  Long  is  often  said  to  be  the 
22  Short’s  bullet  in  a Long  Rifle  case. 
I won’t  argue  the  point,  although  the 
Long  Rifle  shell  is  not  as  old  as  the 
Long.  Apparently,  the  Long  was  a 
case  design  of  its  own,  at  least  until 
the  Long  Rifle  case  came  along. 

As  with  much  shooting  history,  the 
advent  of  the  Long  Rifle  cartridge  is 
shrouded  in  controversy.  I don’t  think 
it’s  worth  arguing  over.  Historians 
may  enjoy  debating  these  abstruse 
points,  but  I’m  satisfied  to  accept  the 
Long  Rifle  cartridge  as  the  only  one 
that  should  be  used  in  an  accurate 
hunting  rifle.  The  40-grain  bullet 
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seems  to  be  perfectly  mated  to  the 
Long  Rifle’s  case,  and  it  is  basically 
only  in  cartridges  with  velocity  below 
1200  fps. 

I may  have  stepped  on  some  toes 
with  that  statement,  but  I have  yet  to 
shoot  super  high  speed  ammo  that 
gave  consistent  accuracy.  Perhaps 
another  150  feet  per  second  may  have 
a real  appeal  powerwise,  but  it  offers 
little  to  the  squirrel  hunter.  Target 
fodder  is  not  that  far  down  the  veloc- 
ity ladder,  and  its  accuracy  potential 
can’t  be  overlooked. 

I think  my  biggest  surprise  came 
after  I had  run  a couple  of  hundred 
range  tests  and  learned  just  how  ec- 
centric the  22  rimfire  is.  In  plain 
words,  each  rifle  is  very  persnickety 
about  its  ammo.  I learned  that  not 
every  brand  of  target  ammo  would 
give  good  results  in  a given  rifle.  My 
old  Savage/ Anschutz  64  likes  just  Eley 
Black  Box  and  Remington  Target. 
Helen’s  Walther  KKJ  goes  for  Win- 
chester Mark  IV  and  Federal  Stand- 
ard velocity.  A friend  has  a Win- 
chester 9422  that  cuts  tight  groups 
with  Winchester  T-22,  and  so  it  goes. 
It  takes  some  time  and  money  to  find 
out  what  brand  a particular  rifle 
likes,  but  it’s  worth  doing.  The  dif- 
ference between  groups  can  be  amaz- 
ing. 

“Barrel/Cartridge”  Conditioning 

Something  else  that  might  sound  a 
little  incredulous  and  open  the  door 
for  more  debate  is  what  I will  term 
“barrel/cartridge  conditioning.”  It’s 
my  main  reason  for  sticking  with  just 
one  brand  of  ammo  all  the  time.  To 
see  what  I’m  talking  about,  fire  a 
5-shot  group  smack  in  the  bullseye  at 
50  yards.  Fire  a second  group  with 
another  brand  of  ammo,  but  make  no 
scope  changes  or  aiming  adjustments. 
Immediately,  go  back  to  the  first 
brand  and  fire  a shot  or  two.  Unless  I 
miss  my  guess,  the  first  shot  and 
perhaps  the  second  will  be  nowhere 
near  where  the  first  group  landed.  By 
the  third  or  fourth  shot,  all  the  bullets 
will  be  back  in  the  original  impact 


Bill  Hawk,  Jr.,  and  Don  Lewis  check  the 
6-shot,  V4-inch  pattern  shot  with  Biil’s  9422 
Winchester  and  Winchester  T-22  ammo. 


area  on  your  target,  most  of  the  time. 

I’m  pointing  out  that  it’s  unwise  to 
carry  various  brands  of  ammo  for  dif- 
ferent types  of  shooting.  To  show  this 
even  more  emphatically,  I fired  a 
5-shot  group  dead-on  at  50  yards  with 
Winchester  T-22.  I switched  to  CCI 
Stingers  and  fired  another  group  using 
the  same  sight  picture.  The  latter 
grouped  a full  IV2  inches  to  the  right. 
In  one  case,  high  speed  fodder  formed 
a group  two  inches  below  the  target 
ammo  group.  High  velocity  doesn’t 
necessarily  make  a bullet  fly  high,  but 
different  velocities  have  different  im- 
pact areas. 

My  fondness  for  target  ammo  is 
based  primarily  on  the  accuracy  po- 
tential, but  I also  appreciate  the  very 
low  noise  level.  It’s  consistent,  too. 
I’ve  found  that  ammo  that  fails  to 
group  well  at  50  yards  will  have  a 
wide  range  of  noise  levels. 

With  the  number  of  excellent 
brands  of  ammo  available,  the 
rifleman  squirrel  hunter  will  have  no 
ammunition  problem.  The  first  ob- 
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Stacie  to  overcome  is  the  question  of 
the  right  rifle.  I have  no  stock  answer. 
I have  learned  that  eertain  brands  of 
ammunition  will  definitely  improve  a 
rifle’s  accuracy  potential,  but  I also 
have  eoncluded  that  my  type  of  squir- 
rel hunting  accuracy  unfortunately 
comes  with  rifles  carrying  a higher 
price  tag.  Personally,  I am  willing  to 
give  any  decent  quality  rifle  a fair 
chance.  Now  and  then,  an  inexpen- 
sive outfit  prints  consistent  one-inch 
groups  at  50  yards.  However,  on  most 
of  these  rifles,  the  trigger  is  horren- 
dous. Some  have  a seven-pound  pull, 
and  that’s  a far  cry  from  a crisp  three- 
pound  let  off. 

I don’t  think  the  workmanship, 
eloser  tolerances,  and  adjustable  trig- 
gers on  the  more  expensive  rifles 
should  be  overlooked.  The  likes  of  the 
Savage/ Anschutz,  Remington  541S, 
and  Walther  KKJ  hit  hard  in  the 
pocketbook,  but  the  initial  cost  is  soon 
forgotten.  There’s  a deep  sense  of 
satisfaction  in  owning  a quality  prod- 


uct that  is  worth  its  high  cost — and 
will  be  worth  it  for  decades. 

The  marketplaee  has  been  flooded 
with  imports  in  recent  years.  Ameri- 
cans are  starting  to  believe  everything 
is  made  overseas.  Unfortunately, 
many  of  us  doubt  the  quality  and 
workmanship  in  most  American-made 
products.  This  shouldn’t  be;  the  U.S. 
still  has  the  best  brains  and  tech- 
nology, and  we’re  second  to  none. 
The  new  Kimber  M82  bolt  aetion  22 
rimfire  is  proof  that  there  are  com- 
panies and  eraftsmen  still  interested  in 
quality. 

Ever  since  the  demise,  in  1958,  of 
the  Winchester  M52  Sporter,  a pres- 
tigious model  that  was  probably  the 
finest  sporter  rimfire  ever  made  in  this 
country,  there  has  been  a hue  and  ery 
over  its  departure  and  the  fact  that  a 
quality  replacement  hasn’t  come 
along.  That’s  not  quite  fair,  as  Win- 
chester, Remington,  Marlin,  Moss- 
berg,  and  Rrowning,  to  name  some, 
do  have  high-grade  outfits  on  the 


THE  NEW  MODEL  82  KIMBER  may  qualify  as  just  the  ticket  for  the  hunters  and  shooters 
who  want  a quality  22  rifle. 
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DON  LEWIS  IS  CERTAINLY  SATISFIED  with  these  results  with  the  Kimber  and  a variety 
of  ammo. 


market.  Nevertheless,  the  Model  82 
Kimber  has  been  hailed  as  the  long- 
sought  replacement. 

When  I removed  the  new  Kimber 
from  its  box,  I was  instantly  pleased 
with  its  clean  lines  and  the  stock’s  lack 
of  gaudy  spacers.  Also,  there  are  no 
bright  colors  on  the  trigger.  The  rifle 
looked  like  a squirrel  hunter  all  the 
way. 

The  massive  round  receiver  nailed 
my  attention  right  from  the  start.  It 
gives  the  impression  the  Model  82  is  a 
centerfire.  Its  bolt  boasts  two  locking 
lugs  and  the  bolt  handle  sweeps 
directly  over  the  trigger.  A disc-type 
safety  locks  both  sear  and  trigger,  but 
the  bolt  can  be  operated  for  unloading 
purposes  with  the  safety  engaged  in 
the  “lock”  position. 

A 22- inch,  six- groove  barrel  with  a 
1 6- inch  twist  tapers  nicely  from  .990" 
in  front  of  the  receiver  ring  to  .585"  at 
the  muzzle.  The  trigger  is  fully  adjust- 
able and  has  one  of  the  most  unusual 
trigger/ magazine  housings  I’ve  seen  in 
years.  Two  adjustment  screws  in  the 
split  cast  trigger/magazine  housing 
bring  the  trigger  to  the  desired  adjust- 
ment, and  a third  screw  through  the 
housing  is  then  tightened  to  eliminate 
any  chance  of  the  adjustment  screws 
being  changed  accidentally. 

The  stock  is  American  walnut  with 
an  oil  finish.  There  is  no  cheekpiece. 
On  my  test  outfit,  some  nice  grain 
shows.  I found  the  inletting  in  both 
the  barrel  channel  and  under  the  re- 
ceiver to  be  sharp  and  evenly  cut. 

The  receiver  has  two  deep  grooves 


for  scope  mounting,  with  a forward 
stop  pin  to  prevent  the  rings  from 
sliding.  The  rifle  can  be  purchased 
with  a fine  Leupold  M8-4X  Compact 
scope  that  is  parallax  free  at  75  yards. 
Kimber  provides  special  split  base 
mounts  which  can  be  securely  tight- 
ened in  the  deep  grooves.  I think  it 
would  be  nice  for  the  factory  to  drill 
and  tap  the  receiver  for  Weaver  bases 
since  a variety  of  manufacturers  make 
this  type  of  mount. 

I shot  the  Leupold  with  good  re- 
sults, but  the  thickness  of  the  cross- 
wire made  precise  holding  difficult 
for  me.  I switched  to  a Redfield  12x 
with  Weaver  Tip-Off  rings  and  had 
no  trouble  in  cutting  one-holers  at  50 
yards  with  Eley  ammo.  Since  I have 
always  advocated  the  6x  for  squirrel,  I 
installed  a Weaver  T-6  with  a one- 
minute  dot  (Vz  inch  at  50  yards).  This 
size  dot  is  ideal  for  squirrel  shooting, 
but  like  the  thick  crosswires,  it’s  not 
the  best  for  tight  group  shooting 
unless  the  proper  size  aiming  point  is 
used. 

No  matter  what  the  looks  are,  the 
heart  of  a squirrel  rifle  is  how  ac- 
curately it  shoots.  Where  the  first  shot 
from  a cold  barrel  goes  is  equally  im- 
portant. As  pleased  as  I was  with  the 
heavy  steel  floorplate  and  the  flush- 
mounted  5-shot  clip,  I would  let  the 
benchrest  have  the  final  say  whether 
the  Kimber  82  would  be  part  of  this 
fall’s  squirrel  hunts  in  West  Virginia 
and  the  Keystone  State. 

For  a fair  test,  I fired  several  groups 
with  different  brands  of  ammo.  As 
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usual,  my  tightest  groups  came  from 
target  ammo  although  several  stand- 
ard velocity  brands  stayed  within  the 
inch  at  50  yards.  Since  at  this  writing 
my  testing  is  still  in  the  early  stages,  I 
don’t  want  to  name  names  or  give  ex- 
act results.  I will  say  that  I’m  satisfied 
those  who  longed  for  the  return  of  the 
Winchester  52  Sporter  may  find  the 
Kimber  82  will  qualify  as  the  perfect 
replacement  both  on  the  range  and  in 
the  woods. 

The  squirrel  outfit  should  be  fired 
dozens  of  times  from  the  benchrest  for 


every  time  it  will  be  fired  in  the  squir- 
rel woods.  At  the  moment,  after  a 
visit  from  GAME  NEWS  editor  Bob 
Bell,  who  put  the  Kimber  to  test  with 
good  results,  my  benchrest  and  shop 
floor  are  covered  with  empty  rimfires. 
For  some  reason,  I just  can’t  stop 
shooting  an  accurate  rifle.  If  the 
Kimber  82  does  as  well  in  the  squirrel 
woods  in  November  as  it  did  from  the 
benchrest  in  June,  I’ll  not  have  a de- 
cent alibi  in  the  world.  Could  be  this 
full-fledged  Yankee  rimfire  will  put 
an  aging  gunwriter  on  the  spot! 


Baps;  of  |9ore 


Members  of  the  Newport  Hunting  Club  in  1916  before  they  built  their  camp  in  Mifflin 
County.  From  left,  Broze  Wright,  Peck  Shull,  Warren  Hunter,  unknown,  Frank  Flickinger, 
Ed  Soule,  and  Vic  Stroup. 
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Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  Directory 

P.O.  BOX  1567 

8000  Derry  Street,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120 

GLENN  L.  BOWERS  Executive  Director 

HARVEY  A ROBERTS  Deputy  Executive  Director 

ROSS  E.  STARNER  Comptroller 

Division  of  Administration 

KENNETH  I.  HESS  Chief 

Division  of  Game  Management 

DALE  E SHEFFER  Chief 

Division  of  Land  Management 

JACOB  I SITLINGER  Chief 

Division  of  Law  Enforcement 

GERALD  D.  KIRKPATRICK  Chief 

Division  of  Information  and  Education 

STANLEY  E.  FORBES  Chief 


FIELD  DIVISIONS 

NORTHWEST  DIVISION — Jack  M.  Lavery,  Supervisor.  1509  Pittsburgh  Rd.,  Franklin  16323.  Phone:  A.C.  814 
432-3187  or  432-3188 

Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango,  Warren. 

SOUTHWEST  DIVISION— Donald  C.  MadI,  Supervisor,  339  W.  Main  St  , Ligonier  15658  Phone:  A.C.  412238-9523 
or  238-9524 

Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset,  Washington,  Westmoreland. 

NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISION— Charles  M Laird,  Supervisor,  P.  O.  Box  5038,  Jersey  Shore  17740.  Phone:  A.C  717 
398-4744 

Cameron,  Centre.  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk.  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Tioga,  Union. 

SOUTHCENTRAL  DIVISION— Paul  H.  Glenny,  Supervisor,  P O Box  537,  HunHngdon  16652  Phone:  A.C.  814 
643-1831 

Adams,  Bedford.  Blair.  Cumberland.  Franklin,  Fulton.  Huntingdon,  Juniata,  Mifflin,  Perry.  Snyder. 

NORTHEAST  DIVISION— Robert  H.  Myers,  Supervisor,  Box  220,  R.  D 5,  Dallas  18612  Phone:  A.C.  717675-1143 or 
675-1144 

Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Montour,  Northumberland,  Pike.  Sullivan,  Sus- 
quehanna, Wayne,  Wyoming. 

SOUTHEAST  DIVISION— Stephen  C.  Mace,  Supervisor,  R.  D.  2,  Reading  19605  Phone  A.C.  215  926-3136 

Berks,  Bucks,  Chester.  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Montgomery,  Northampton,  Philadel- 
phia, Schuylkill,  York. 

GAME  FARMS 

EASTERN  GAME  FARM— John  H.  Bogert,  Superintendent,  R D 2.  Schwenksville  19473.  Phone  A C 215287-8151 

WESTERN  GAME  FARM — George  W.  Hodge,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1,  Cambridge  Springs  16403.  Phone:  A.C.  814 
398-2212 

LOYALSOCK  GAME  FARM — Banks  G.  Smith,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Montoursville  17754.  Phone:  A.C.  717 
435-2500 

STATE  WILD  TURKEY  FARM — Eugene  P.  Nelson,  Superintendent,  Proctor  Star  Route,  Williamsport  17701.  Phone: 
A.C.  717  478-2252 

SOUTHWEST  GAME  FARM — Vernon  Veronesi,  Superintendent.  Box  1,  Distant  16223.  Phone:  A.C.  814  275-2515 

STATE  WILD  WATERFOWL  FARM— Henry  R.  Pratt,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  4,  Meadville  16335  Phone:  A C.  814 
382-6845 


HOWARD  NURSERY 

SUPERINTENDENT— Ivan  Dodd,  R D 2,  Howard  16841.  Phone:  A.C.  814  355-4434 


TRAINING  SCHOOL 

SUPERINTENDENT— C.  J Williams,  R.  D.  1,  Brockway  15824  Phone:  A.C.  814  265-0456. 


S PORT — which  stands  for  Sportsmen  Policing  Our  Ranks 
Together — is  the  most  outstanding  program  for  sportsmen  to 
ever  come  along!  It  proves  that  the  gunners  in  the  field  are 
themselves  eager  to  improve  the  hunter’s  image  by  always 
acting  in  a sportsmanlike  manner  and  by  working  to  eliminate 
those  slobs  who  don’t  deserve  the  privilege  of  enjoying  this 
activity  in  our  great  outdoors.  Since  its  ineeption  in  1976, 
Pennsylvania’s  SPORT  program  has  been  adopted  by  a 
number  of  other  states  and  Canadian  provinces.  Many  indi- 
viduals have  asked  for  a brassard  which  they  can  sew  onto 
their  jackets  to  show  their  involvement  with  this  program. 
One  is  now  available.  It  is  shown  above,  actual  size,.  Here’s 
your  chance  to  show  your  support  for  SPORT!  To  order,  send 
a check  or  money  order  for  $1.00  to  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  P.  O.  Rox  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120. 
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Every  fall  the  thoughts  and  hopes  of  over  one  million  people 
turn  to  bagging  a trophy  buck  such  as  this.  Few  of  us  will  ever  be 
so  fortunate,  however.  But  it's  not  the  harve.sting  of  a trophy  or 
even  a spike  that  keeps  hunters  returning  year  after  year  to  Penn’s 
Woods;  rather,  it’s  the  rejuvenation  that  comes  when  we  can  set 
our  everyday  problems  and  worries  aside,  leave  our  customary  sur- 
roundings and  duties,  and  join  family  or  friends  to  concentrate  on 
only  one  fresh  and  invigorating  purpo.se.  The  true  reward  of  a hunt 
is  not  the  kill,  but  the  broad  perspective  on  life  that  exploring  our 
heritage  through  hunting  gives.  And  w'hile  we  all  won’t  get  our 
trophy  8-points  this  year,  there  is  always  next  year. 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


GAME  NEWS  is  for  Readers 

AS  A GAME  NEWS  READER,  you’re  one  of  a rather  large  group.  Each 
month  this  magazine  is  mailed  to  approximately  200,000  persons,  and 
since  each  copy,  on  the  average,  is  read  by  several  persons,  total  readership  is 
approximately  600,000.  Most  subscribers  live  in  Pennsylvania,  of  course — after 
all, GAME  NEWS  is  categorized  as  a state  magazine — but  over  32,000  copies 
are  scattered  across  every  state  in  the  Union  plus  some  35  foreign  countries.  We 
don’t  know  how  that  compares  with  other  state  publications,  nor  do  we  care  a 
great  deal,  as  there’s  no  direct  competition  among  us.  But  we  do  get  a lot  of 
satisfaction  from  knowing  that  so  many  persons  out  there — men  and  women  of 
all  ages,  races,  religions,  whatever — think  enough  of  this  little  magazine  to 
stay  with  us  year  after  year. 

Maybe  I shouldn’t  describe  GAME  NEWS  as  “little,”  even  though  our  page 
size  makes  this  a natural  adjective.  I say  this  because,  if  you’re  interested  in 
reading,  GAME  NEWS  gives  you  far  more  than  any  other  state  conservation 
magazine  in  the  country.  We  know  this  because  a few  years  ago  a Midwestern 
graduate  student  took  it  upon  himself  to  study  the  makeup  of  forty-three  such 
magazines  from  across  the  country.  Among  numerous  items  measured  was  the 
square  feet  of  text  produced  per  year  by  each  one.  (Yep,  that’s  how  he  measured 
it — by  the  square  foot!)  Anyhow,  when  he  finally  put  his  worn  out  pica  ruler 
and  pocket  calculator  away,  he  announced  that  GAME  NEWS  led  the  pack 
with  125.94  square  feet  of  text  per  year.  How  many  words  that  represents, 
we’re  not  sure.  We’d  guess  about  300,000  . . . which  means  that  at  the  annual 
cost  of  $4,  every  subscriber  is  getting  750  words  per  penny  and  we’re  throwing 
the  art  and  photos  in  free.  How  can  you  beat  a deal  like  that? 

We  don’t  mean  to  be  facetious,  but  it  is  possible  that  our  subscribers  do 
appreciate  getting  something  to  read  rather  than  a bunch  of  pretty  pictures  to 
look  at  when  they  buy  a magazine.  We  hope  so,  as  there’s  no  doubt  that’s  the 
direction  we  take.  Interestingly,  so  does  our  sister  magazine,  PENNSYLVANIA 
ANGLER,  which  ties  for  second  place  in  the  amount  of  copy  provided  readers, 
ninety-one  square  feet. 

Maybe  a glance  back  over  last  year’s  material  will  provide  a clue  as  to  why 
people  who  read  like  GAME  NEWS.  Hunting  was  our  number  one  subject.  We 
ran  over  three  dozen  hunting  stories — mostly  “me  and  Joe”  stuff,  the  type 
which  many  magazines  have  abandoned  but  which  we  know  our  readers  like. 
(This  is  a reasonable  amount,  we  feel,  in  a magazine  published  by  the  Game 
Commission.)  We  ran  a large  assortment  of  non-game  material,  on  subjects  as 
different  as  common  violets,  the  Eastern  coyote,  and  Pennsylvania-nesting 
eagles.  We  had  articles  on  making  snowshoes,  the  national  rifle  champion, 
hearing  protectors,  and  new  roles  for  outdoorsmen.  We  had  ten  articles  on 
bears  (deriving  from  the  most  intense  research  program  on  this  species  in  the 
country),  and  other  research  pieces  on  rabbits,  turkeys  and  grouse.  We  had 
numerous  articles  on  trapping.  There  was  a lot  on  conservation  education. 
Game  Commission  programs,  natural  history,  and  assorted  other  subjects.  And 
of  course  we  had  the  regular — and  popular — columns. 

Our  intention  has  always  been  to  provide  a good  bit  of  copy  for  readers 
interested  in  Pennsylvania’s  outdoors.  If  you  think  we  succeed,  stay  with  us. 
And  consider  giving  a GAME  NEWS  subscription  to  a friend  for  Christmas. 
He’d  appreeiate  it,  and  so  would  we. — Bob  Bell 


Editorials  may  be  reprinted  if  credit  line  is  given. 


The  Craziest  Deer  Drive  Ever 

By  Edward  F.  Rivinus 


April,  1945.  in  the  German  prov- 
L ince  of  Wurttemberg,  U.S.  forces 
were  racing  to  cut  the  Wehrmacht  off 
from  “the  Alpine  redoubt”  which 
Hitler  had  called  for.  The  7th  Army 
Commander  hadn’t  been  able  to  figure 
a better  use  for  our  battalion  of  4.5 
inch  guns  (an  accommodation  to  the 
British  which  turned  out  to  be  pretty 
useless — too  long  range,  too  flat  tra- 
jectory, too  small  a shell,  too  great 
dispersion)  than  to  attach  us  to  the 
Patton-trained  and  Patton-oriented 
10th  Armored  Division.  We  often  had 
barely  enough  time  to  unlimber  and 
get  into  firing  position  before  the 
tankers  would  push  out  beyond  our 
extreme  range. 

So  it  was  that  one  lovely  late- April 
morning.  We  had  moved  our  three 
batteries  into  position  in  one  of  the 
long  narrow  valleys  extending  south- 
east from  Ulm  toward  the  Austrian 
Alps  and  prepared  to  deliver  support- 
ing fire  to  a battalion  of  armored 
105’s  a little  farther  up  the  valley.  On 
both  flanks,  long  finger  ridges  of 
wooded  hills  separated  us  from 
similar  valleys,  all  with  parallel 
roadnets.  Our  armor  was  as  usual 
driving  out  on  a long,  aggressive 
salient.  Supporting  infantry  was  still 
somewhere  behind  us,  and  we  had  no 
contact  with  any  U.S.  elements  on 
either  flank — no  problem  for  tankers 
who  could  button  down  the  hatches 
when  small- arms  resistance  appeared, 
but  sometimes  hairy  for  the  unar- 
mored support  artillery  accompany- 
ing them.  However,  by  late  April, 
1945,  German  resistance  was  sporadic, 
and  we  could  get  away  with  aggres- 
sive and  uncoordinated  probes  of  this 
kind  which  would  have  been  suicidal 
a few  months  earlier. 

Our  fires  were  directed  by  an 
observer  in  one  of  the  battalion’s  L-4 
Piper  Cub  planes,  the  workhorses  of 
the  WW  II  U.S.  Field  Artillery.  Al- 


though our  S-2  officer  was  regularly 
assigned  the  observer’s  job,  we  all 
took  a crack  at  it  from  time  to  time 
(five  missions  got  you  an  Air  Medal), 
and  on  this  particular  morning  our 
operations  officer,  my  fellow  major, 
had  gone  up  early  to  see  what  he  could 
see. 

He  saw  plenty!  Suddenly  his  excited 
voice  came  to  us  out  of  the  ether. 
“Holy  cow!  There’s  a column  of  Kraut 
trucks  in  the  valley  just  east  of  our 
position  moving  southeast  out  of  Ulm. 
They’re  directly  parallel  to  our  line  of 
fire!  Can  you  get  any  of  the  batteries 
around  to  fire  on  them?  Get  on  them 
quick!” 

A quick  check  of  the  terrain  map 
showed  that  only  howitzers  or  mortars 
with  their  high  arching  trajectories 
could  clear  the  intervening  ridge  and 
drop  their  shells  onto  the  road  the 
column  was  using.  The  defilade  was 
far  too  great  for  our  flat  trajectory 
guns. 

They  Were  Totally  Ignorant 

Our  operations  center  had  contact 
with  the  armored  105  battalion  head- 
quarters up  ahead  of  us,  and  we  passed 
the  news  to  them  as  Major  Joe  swore 
and  stuttered  with  excitement  and 
frustration,  describing  his  view  from 
the  plane.  It  was  obvious  that  the 
Germans  were  totally  ignorant  of  our 
presence  in  force  only  a mile  and  a 
half  from  them,  and  that  they  were 
proceeding  slowly  and  confidently 
toward  what  they  hoped  was  a safe 
rear  area,  secure  from  the  increasing 
American  pressure  on  Ulm. 

The  S-3  (operations)  officer  of  the 
armored  battalion  responded  promptly. 
“Yeah,  we  could  han^e  it,  but  the  liai- 
son guy  from  a P-47  outfit  is  right  here 
with  us  and  he’s  contacting  his  squad- 
ron. They’ll  do  a lot  better  job  than 
we  could  with  a few  105s.”  And  a few 
minutes  later:  “Okay,  the  P-47s  are 
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scrambling.  They’ll  be  there  in  min- 
utes,” he  says. 

We  could  scarcely  contain  ourselves, 
we  were  so  afraid  the  opportunity 
would  be  missed.  Everyone  not  other- 
wise actively  engaged  made  for  the 
top  of  the  ridge  as  the  drone  of 
approaching  aircraft  shattered  the 
spring  morning.  It  was  a steep  climb, 
and  before  most  of  us  got  to  a point 
where  we  could  look  down  into  the 
valley,  the  P-47s  had  come  in,  made 
their  screaming  dives  and  strafing 
runs,  and  finally  banked  off  in  the  di- 
rection from  which  they  had  come. 
We  looked  down,  panting,  to  a scene 
of  carnage  on  the  far  side  of  the  nar- 
row flat  valley.  A dozen  or  more  Ger- 
man trucks,  some  burning  fiercely, 
were  scattered  drunkenly  along  the 
valley  road  where  their  drivers  had 
abandoned  them  on  seeing  the  ap- 
proaching planes.  No  human  was  in 
sight,  alive  or  dead.  But  a couple  of 
our  men,  who  had  gotten  up  to  the 
top  of  the  ridge  ahead  of  us,  told  us 
that  on  the  approach  of  the  P-47s  all 
the  German  troops  had  jumped  off 
the  trucks  and  scattered  into  a large 
woods  which  flanked  the  very  ridge 
we  were  watching  from  and  extended 
back  around  the  end  of  the  ridge,  a 
few  hundred  yards  to  the  rear  of  our 
positions. 

It  was  spring,  we  were  all  young 
and  rash,  and  we’d  been  in  combat  for 
nearly  two  years,  so  our  normal  in- 
stincts towards  caution  were  tempered 
by  a strong  sense  of  fatality.  Besides, 
the  war  had  turned  into  a rout,  and 
we  were  all  caught  up  in  the  spirit  of 
it.  One  of  our  bright  young  sergeants 
came  up  to  me.  “Major.  Would  it  be 
okay  if  we  go  down  in  them  woods 
and  round  up  them  Krauts?”  A lark 
which  suddenly  appealed  to  everyone 
around. 

“Not  alone,  you  don’t.”  I said.  “If 
we  have  enough  people  willing  to  go, 
and  we  take  a couple  of  the  anti-air- 
craft jeeps  with  the  50-calibers  on 
them,  okay.  But  you’ll  go  under  my 
command,  not  by  yourselves.” 

“Okay.  We’ll  get  the  jeeps  lined  up. 


And  everybody  off  duty  will  want  to 
go.”  And  he  was  off  down  the  slope  to 
the  battalion  position  at  a trot,  an  en- 
thusiastic group  of  fools  on  his  heels. 

By  the  time  I made  my  slightly 
more  dignified  way  back  to  headquar- 
ters, a ragtag  posse  of  25  or  30  people 
with  carbines,  supported  by  two  jeeps 
with  tripod- mounted  50-caliber  anti- 
aircraft machine  guns,  was  eagerly 
waiting  for  me  to  lead  them  out.  I 
grabbed  my  own  carbine  from  the 
command  car,  and  we  set  forth. 

Now,  it’s  worth  noting  that  this  was 
a fool  enterprise  of  classic  propor- 
tions. We  were  all  artillerymen  and, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  time 
we  all  crawled  through  a stateside 
obstacle  course  under  carefully  sited 
overhead  machine  gun  fire  during 
training  days,  our  infantry  experience 
was  zilch.  If  we’d  stopped  to  think, 
we’d  have  realized  we  should  put  out 
point  men,  keep  an  element  in  reserve, 
etc. — but  we  didn’t  stop  to  think.  In- 
stead, I formed  a line  of  skirmishers, 
Givil  War  and  Hollywood  style,  with 
the  two  jeeps  and  crews  spaced  at 
what  seemed  appropriate  intervals  in 
the  line,  and  we  advanced  into  the 
woods  through  a gap  where  we  could 
get  into  the  adjoining  valley  without 
climbing  the  ridge. 

For  the  first  hundred  yards  or  so, 
all  was  quiet.  As  I cautioned  the  men 
to  keep  contact  with  their  flankers 
and  not  to  get  separated  in  the  forest, 
I noticed  their  mood  was  beginning  to 
change  from  one  of  boys-on-a-spree  to 
sober  intensity  as  the  realization  of 
what  we  had  taken  upon  ourselves 
began  to  dawn. 

We  Swung  Our  Weapons 

A thumping  and  crashing  of  brush 
up  ahead  sent  all  our  hearts  racing, 
and  we  swung  our  weapons  around  to 
cover  the  noise  only  to  see  two  buck 
deer  break  out  of  a thicket  and  race 
away  through  the  trees.  The  common 
sense  of  relief,  after  the  initial  shock  of 
abrupt  movement  in  front  of  us,  was 
palpable.  Another  hundred  yards, 
and  this  time  four  deer  raced  directly 
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across  our  front.  I jumped  as  a shot 
rang  out  when  a GI  down  the  line  suc- 
cumbed to  a temptation  he  hadn’t 
been  exposed  to  since  he  left  Pennsyl- 
vania and  fired  at  the  lead  deer.  Sev- 
eral others  followed  his  lead,  and  the 
deer  ran  through  a hail  of  fire  before 
disappearing  among  the  trees. 

In  minutes  we  learned  that  the 
woods  was  full  of  deer.  There  hadn’t 
been  mueh  hunting  in  Germany  dur- 
ing the  five  years  of  war,  and  game 
populations  had  proliferated.  And 
once  the  firing  started,  it  quickly 
became  uncontrollably  general  as 
singles  and  small  bunches  of  deer 
bounded  out  in  front  of  our  drive.  Not 
only  the  men  with  carbines  were  shoot- 
ing, but  soon  the  50-caliber  machine 
gun  crews  joined  in,  and  the  woods 
eehoed  with  the  nearly  continuous  rat- 
tle of  small  arms  fire  as  we  advanced. 

By  great  good  fortune  no  return  fire 
came  from  in  front  of  us  (we’d  have 
been  deeimated  if  we’d  run  into  any 
kind  of  organized  defense).  And  300 
yards  and  twenty  to  twenty- five  deer 
further  on,  we  came  to  the  far  edge  of 
the  woods  and  looked  across  an  open 
field  to  the  road  where  the  remains  of 
the  truck  column  was  scattered — 
some  elements  still  on  fire. 

This  was  a mystery.  The  men  who’d 
seen  the  German  troops  run  into  the 
woods  swore  there  had  been  sixty  or 
seventy  of  them.  Yet  amateurish  as 
our  method  might  have  been,  we’d 
combed  that  streteh  of  woods  pretty 
thoroughly.  It  would  have  been  luck 
for  one  or  two  well-hidden  soldiers  to 
remain  undiscovered.  Sixty  or  sev- 
enty? No  way. 

Out  in  the  field,  between  us  and  the 
trucks,  stood  a large  unpainted  hay 
barn.  We  cautiously  surrounded  it, 
called  for  anybody  inside  to  “Komm 
aus,”  and  when  there  was  no  response, 
fired  a couple  of  shots  through  the 
closed  door.  Nothing.  Finally,  we 
rammed  the  door  open  with  an  avail- 
able timber.  The  barn  was  empty. 

Somebody  expressed  it  for  every- 
body— “What  in  blazes  is  goin’  on?’’ 
There  were  no  Germans  in  the  wood. 


“WHAT  IN  BLAZES  is  goin’  on?”  There  were 
no  Germans  anywhere,  so  we  turned  our 
attention  to  the  matters  at  hand. 


there  were  no  Germans  in  the  barn, 
there  were  no  Germans  in  the  trucks. 
Either  they’d  taken  off  somewhere 
after  we’d  left  the  ridge  and  were 
forming  our  search  posse,  or  the  earth 
had  swallowed  them  up.  Or  both. 

Well,  whatever  had  happened, 
there  was  no  place  to  look,  and  clearly 
no  likelihood  that  we’d  run  into  any 
armed  resistance  now.  We  turned  our 
attention  to  matters  at  hand.  Our 
organizing  sergeant  led  a group  of 
souvenir  hunters  to  the  truck  column 
to  see  what  might  be  salvageable.  I 
took  the  jeeps  and  a crew  back  the 
way  we’d  come  to  collect  six  deer 
which  had  become  casualties  in  the 
drive.  That  left  Lieutenant  Dorsey 
and  five  men  who  proposed  to  take 
the  easiest  way  back  to  our  position — 
down  the  length  of  the  open  field, 
around  the  end  of  the  woods,  and  over 
a low  saddle  into  our  valley.  Let’s 
hear  him  tell  what  happened,  as  he 
later  reported  it  to  me. 

“Major,  it  was  unbelievable.  This 
sort  of  thing  shouldn’t  happen  to  me. 
As  we  got  down  near  the  end  of  that 
field  we  were  in,  we  came  on  a couple 
of  deep  erosion  ditches.  You  couldn’t 
see  them  till  you  were  right  on  top  of 
them.  I was  leading,  and  as  I come  up 
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to  the  edge  of  the  first  ditch  and 
looked  over — well,  it  was  just  crazy!  I 
couldn’t  see  anything  but  Krauts, 
packed  in  there  tighter  than  sardines. 

“I  halted  my  five  bully  boys  before 
they  could  see  that’s  all  there  was  of 
us,  but  it  didn’t  make  any  difference. 
As  soon  as  they  saw  me,  they  all  threw 
their  hands  up,  and  one  of  them  says 
— in  English — ‘We’re  your  prisoners, 
sir.’ 

“Well,  there  wasn’t  anything  for  it. 
You  and  Sergeant  Seegers  were  too  far 
off  to  be  any  help,  but  I didn’t  need 
none.  Those  Krauts  filed  up  out  of  the 
ditch  as  meek  as  lambs,  formed  into  a 
column  of  two’s,  and  the  head  guy — I 
don’t  know  what  rank  he  was — says, 
‘Very  good,  sir.  We  follow  you.’ 

“So  I put  three  of  our  boys  behind 
them,  and  Corporal  Munson  and  I led 
off,  and  the  whole  bloody  works 
marched  right  back  into  the  village 
with  us. 

“Sir,  there  was  seventy-six  of  them. 
The  head  guy  spoke  English  pretty 
good.  He  told  me  they  heard  all  that 
small  arms  fire  coming  from  the 
woods  and  figured  there  was  at  least  a 
battalion  of  infantry  coming  for 
them.  They  took  off  like  a bunch  of 
big-tailed  birds,  and  then  they  found 
the  ditch  and  they  all  piled  in.  It  was 
all  that  shooting  at  the  deer  that  did 
it.  They  were  so  scared  they  couldn’t 
think  straight.” 

Well,  that’s  most  of  the  story  of  the 
craziest  deer  drive  ever.  But  there’s  a 
regrettable  epilogue  to  it.  Our  bat- 


talion doctor  claimed  he  was  no  meat 
inspector  and  refused  to  approve  feed- 
ing the  battalion  deer  meat  that  had 
no  Quartermaster  stamp  of  approval 
on  it.  So  we  could  just  give  shovels  to 
half  a dozen  of  the  prisoners  we’d 
brought  in  and  bury  those  critters 
before  they  stank  up  the  place.  That 
seemed  a real  waste  to  us  old  Pennsyl- 
vania deer  hunters,  but  the  doc  was 
a Brooklyn  boy  and  wildlife  wasn’t 
his  bag.  But  the  deer  hadn’t  died  in 
vain — as  those  seventy-six  prisoners 
proved. 


Ted  Rivinus,  now  of  McLean, 
Virginia,  is  a Philadelphian  who 
went  into  service  during  World 
War  II  with  the  166th  Field  Artil- 
lery Regiment,  one  battalion 
formed  from  an  augmented  squad- 
ron of  the  103rd  Cavalry  in  Phila- 
delphia, the  other  battalion  from 
upstate  elements  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania National  Guard.  Before  go- 
ing overseas,  this  unit  was  split 
into  separate  field  artillery  bat- 
talions, the  938th  and  939th.  They 
went  through  Italy,  France  and 
Germany  side  by  side,  and  na- 
turally got  a lot  of  replacements 
from  other  states  during  the 
course  of  the  war;  however,  these 
units  always  regarded  them- 
selves as  Pennsylvania  outfits. 
Quite  a bit  of  deer  shooting  took 
place  in  odd  moments  during  WW 
II,  especially  in  Germany.  This  is 
the  story  of  such  a hunt . . . with  a 
twist. 


Thoughts  While  Walking 

Now  your  true  walker  is  mightily  ‘ ‘curious  in  the  world,  ' ’ and  he  goes  upon  his  way 
zealous  to  sate  himself  with  a thousand  quaintnesses. 

— Christoper  Morley 
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Rate  of  Growth  and  Size  of 
Pennsylvania  Black  Bears 

By  Gary  L.  Alt 

PGC  Wildlife  Biologist 


HE  RATE  OF  growth  and  size  of 
bears  is  of  interest  to  wildlife  man- 
agers as  well  as  sportsmen.  To  the 
wildlife  manager  this  information  is 
an  index  of  the  quality  of  the  range 
and  the  bears’  health.  These  factors 
also  influence  the  reproductive  poten- 
tial of  the  species.  To  sportsmen,  size 
is  a quantitative  measure  of  the  qual- 
ity of  a trophy. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  pre- 
sent data  collected  on  the  growth  rate 
and  size  of  Pennsylvania  bears  cap- 
tured during  this  study.  Factors  which 
appear  to  affect  these  characteristics 
and  a comparison  of  Pennsylvania  re- 
sults with  those  of  the  other  states  are 
discussed. 

Growth  Rate 

Weights  and  measurements  were 
recorded  for  922  bears  captured  in 
Pennsylvania  from  1969  through 
1980.  Ages  were  determined  by  count- 
ing cementum  annuli  from  premolar 
tooth  cross-sections  (Willey  1974). 

Four  measurements  were  taken  on 
captured  bears:  weight,  total  length 
(tip  of  nose  to  tip  of  tail  bone),  chest 
girth  (chest  circumference  taken  di- 
rectly behind  the  front  legs) , and  neck 
girth.  Measurements  from  bears  of  the 
same  sex  and  age  were  averaged  for 
the  different  seasons  of  the  year. 
Growth  rates  with  respect  to  these 
four  measurements  are  shown  in 
Figures  1-4. 

Rausch  (1961)  reported  that  bone 
growth  of  captive  black  bears  from 
Alaska  continued  until  the  sixth  year. 
He  also  stated  that  male  bears  con- 
tinued to  increase  in  weight  and  girth 
for  several  years  after  that.  Weights 


and  measurements  of  wild  bears  in 
Pennsylvania  demonstrated  similar 
trends  (Figures  1-4). 

Bears  obtained  a greater  proportion 
of  their  adult  total  length  earlier  in 
life  than  they  did  their  adult  weight. 
For  example,  yearling  males  in  the  fall 
averaged  81  percent  of  adult  length 
but  only  43  percent  of  adult  weight. 
This  relative  differential  growth  rate 
between  weight  and  length  causes  the 
characteristic  long  and  lanky  ap- 
pearance of  juvenile  bears. 

The  average  and  range  for  total 
length,  chest  girth  and  neck  girth  for 
Pennsylvania  bears  from  cubs  to  8-1- 
years  of  age  are  listed  in  Table  2. 
Weights  are  not  included  due  to  ex- 
tensive seasonal  variation;  they  will 
be  discussed  later. 
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Figure  1.  Average  live  weight  of  Pennsylvania  black  bears  with  respect  to  sex  and  age. 


The  greater  size  reached  by  males 
was  conspicuous  in  all  measurements 
of  bears  older  than  cubs.  This  became 
apparent  with  the  yearling  age  class 
and  was  accentuated  as  the  age  in- 
creased (Figures  1-4).  Adult  males 
(5+  years)  averaged  12  inches  more  in 
length,  12  inches  greater  in  chest 
girth,  8 inches  greater  in  neck  girth, 
and  weighed  nearly  twice  as  much  as 
adult  females  (Table  1). 

The  heaviest  bear  examined  during 
this  study  was  a 10  -l-  -year-old  male 
captured  on  September  30,  1980.  Its 
live  weight  on  Game  Commission 
scales  was  650  pounds.  This  bear  had 
a chest  girth  of  64  inches,  total  length 
79  inches,  and  neck  girth  34  inches. 

The  heaviest  female  was  a 6-year- 
old  taken  on  October  22,  1974.  She 
weighed  356  pounds.  Only  four  fe- 


males weighed  during  this  study  ex- 
ceeded 300  pounds. 

The  heaviest  cub  weighed  in  the  fall 
was  a 126-pound  male.  However,  on 
March  22,  1980,  a yearling  male 
which  we  pulled  from  a den  weighed 
147  pounds.  It  is  quite  likely  that  this 
bear  weighed  at  least  160  pounds  dur- 
ing late  fall  as  a cub. 

Seasonal  Weight  Changes 

Weights  of  bears  of  the  same  sex 
and  age  were  averaged  for  the  differ- 
ent seasons  of  the  year  to  characterize 
seasonal  weight  trends  (Table  3).  The 
months  of  January,  February  and 
March  were  considered  winter;  April, 
May  and  June,  spring;  July,  August 
and  September,  summer;  and  Octo- 
ber, November  and  December,  fall. 
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Bears  of  both  sexes,  less  than  3 years 
old,  tended  to  gain  weight  throughout 
spring,  summer,  and  fall  and  lose 
weight  during  the  winter  denning 
period  (Table  3) . 

Reproductive  status  of  bears  aged  3 
years  and  older  appeared  to  affect  sea- 
sonal weight  trends.  Male  bears,  which 
are  generally  active  during  each  June 
and  July  breeding  season,  tended  to 
either  lose  weight  or  remain  stable 
during  spring  and  summer  (Table  3). 
The  increased  movement  and  activity 
of  adult  males  during  the  breeding 
season  (Alt  et  al  1977)  may  explain 
why  they  tend  to  either  lose  weight  or 
remain  stable  while  younger  bears, 
which  are  not  so  active  at  this  time, 
gain  weight. 

Weights  of  adult  female  bears 
change  considerably  throughout  their 
two-year  reproductive  cycle  (Figure 


5).  During  the  summer  of  breeding, 
females  averaged  194  pounds  but 
gained  weight  rapidly  while  solitary 
and  pregnant,  averaging  283  pounds 
in  the  fall  prior  to  denning.  After  giv- 
ing birth  during  January,  they  con- 
tinuously lost  weight  as  they  nursed 
their  cubs,  even  after  the  denning 
period.  By  summer  the  weight  of  fe- 
males with  cubs  averaged  only  179 
pounds.  They  gained  weight  during 
late  summer  and  fall,  and  averaged 
204  pounds  prior  to  denning  with 
their  offspring.  The  mothers’  weights 
continued  to  decrease  throughout  the 
denning  period  and  late  spring  until 
they  broke  up  with  their  yearlings  and 
prepared  for  breeding  again,  averag- 
ing only  178  pounds  during  the  spring. 

Two  weight  trends  were  apparent 
in  all  bears:  (1)  they  gained  weight 
most  rapidly  between  summer  and  fall 


Figure  2.  Average  total  length  of  Pennsylvania  black  bears  with  respect  to  sex  and  age. 
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Figure  3.  Average  chest  girth  of  Pennsylvania  black  bears  with  respect  to  sex  and  age. 


when  blueberries,  acorns  and  beech- 
nuts were  available,  and  (2)  they  lost 
weight  during  the  denning  period  be- 
tween fall  and  spring. 

During  late  summer  and  fall  the 
rate  of  weight  gain  appeared  to  be 
about  one-half  pound  per  day  for 
cubs,  about  one  pound  per  day  for 
sub-adults  and  adult  females,  and 


about  one  and  one-half  to  two  pounds 
per  day  for  adult  males.  One  adult 
male  gained  128  pounds  in  60  days, 
going  from  348  pounds  on  July  19  to 
476  pounds  on  September  19. 

At  present,  data  is  limited  on  actual 
weight  loss  of  bears  during  the  den- 
ning period.  However,  in  one  example 
a 7-year-old  female  weighed  280 


Table  1 

Weights  and  measurements  of  adult  black  bears  captured 
In  Pennsylvania,  1969-80.* 


Measurement 

Males 

Average 

Range 

Females 

Average 

Range 

Weight 

402 

210-584 

203 

132-356 

Total  Length** 

73 

64-83 

61 

56-68 

Chest  Girth 

50 

44-68 

38 

31-50 

Neck  Girth 

29 

25-35 

21 

18-28 

*lncludes  data  of  72  male  and  93  female  bears  5-i-  years  old.  Weights  are  in  pounds 
and  other  measurements  are  in  inches. 


* ‘Total  length  was  measured  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  tip  of  the  tail. 
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pounds  on  December  14  shortly  after 
she  entered  her  den.  She  gave  birth  to 
four  cubs  during  January  and  weighed 
215  pounds  on  March  25.  At  that  time 
the  total  weight  of  her  four  cubs  was 
I8V2  pounds.  Thus,  during  the  den- 
ning period  the  mother  had  lost  65 
pounds,  or  23  percent  of  her  body 
weight,  while  her  cubs,  which  had 
collectively  weighed  about  two  pounds 
at  birth  (cubs  are  born  weighing  about 
one-half  pound),  had  increased  in 
weight  by  more  than  nine  times. 

Many  people  believe  bears  are  ex- 
tremely thin  when  they  leave  their 
dens.  However,  our  experiences  dem- 
onstrated that  most  Pennsylvania 
bears  were  in  excellent  condition  at 
this  time,  with  large  quantities  of  fat 
reserves.  Adult  bears  usually  con- 
tinued to  lose  weight  throughout  the 


spring  and  were  actually  lightest  dur- 
ing summer. 

Litter  Size  and 
Cub  Weights 

Cub  weights  during  late  March  ap- 
peared inversely  related  to  litter  size 
(Table  4).  Cubs  of  smaller  litters 
tended  to  be  heavier.  Similar  findings 
were  reported  for  black  bear  litters  in 
Saskatchewan,  Canada  (Miller  1963). 
This  may  be  caused  by  the  inability  of 
mother  bears  to  produce  enough  milk 
to  sustain  maximum  growth  of  larger 
litters.  Nevertheless,  this  did  not  ap- 
pear to  affect  survival.  Once  the  cubs 
began  feeding  on  solid  foods,  those  of 
larger  litters  “caught  up”  and  grew 
into  normal-size  bears. 


Figure  4.  Average  neck  girth  of  Pennsylvania  black  bears  with  respect  to  sex  and  age. 
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Table  2 

Measurements  of  Pennsylvania  bears  with  respect  to  their  ages. 
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Predicting  Weights 
From  Chest  Girth 

A bear’s  weight  can  be  fairly  well 
estimated  by  measuring  the  circum- 
ference of  its  chest  just  behind  the 
front  legs.  In  general,  the  estimates 
are  better  for  smaller  bears;  however, 
the  chest  girth  method  is  considerably 
better  than  just  guessing.  Table  5 in- 
dicates the  estimated  live  and  field- 
dressed  weight  of  bears  which  have 
chest  girths  of  25  to  56  inches.  Total 
length  and  neck  girth  were  also  corre- 
lated with  weight;  however,  chest 
girth  was  the  best  measurement  for 
estimating  weight. 

Comparison  of  Pennsylvania 
With  Other  States 

In  an  effort  to  compare  the  size  of 
Pennsylvania  black  bears  with  those 
of  other  states,  a review  of  related  lit- 
erature was  undertaken.  This,  and 
discussions  with  fellow  bear  research- 
ers from  other  states,  made  it  increas- 
ingly apparent  that  Pennsylvania 
bears  appear  to  be  growing  more 
rapidly  and  averaging  heavier  as 
adults  than  in  other  areas  (Table  6). 
For  example,  during  the  summer  in 
Montana,  yearling,  2-year-old  and 
3- year-old  males  averaged  45,  60  and 
about  75  pounds,  respectively  (Jonkel 
and  Cowan  1971).  Pennsylvania 
males  during  the  summer  averaged 
123  pounds  as  yearlings,  188  pounds 
as  2-year-olds,  and  258  pounds  as 
3- year-olds. 

Seasonal  variations  in  average 
weight  of  adult  males  in  Montana 
ranged  from  188  pounds  during  sum- 
mer to  225  pounds  in  the  fall.  In 
Pennsylvania,  average  weight  for 
adult  males  ranged  from  a spring  low 
of  383  pounds  to  a fall  high  of  485 
pounds  (Table  3). 

Total  lengths  and  weights  of  bears 
from  New  York  (Sauer  1975)  for  the 
various  age  classes  support  the  conclu- 
sion that  Pennsylvania  bears  are 
growing  more  rapidly  and  reaching 
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Table  3 

Change  in  bear  weights  with  respect  to  age  of  the  bear 
and  season  of  the  year.* 


Bear 

Age 

Season 

Males 

Females 

Sample 

Size 

Average 

Range 

Sample 

Size 

Average 

Range 

Cub 

Winter*  • 

47 

6 

3-10 

34 

6 

3-9 

Spring 

25 

9 

3-16 

16 

6 

4-14 

Summer 

15 

50 

18-93 

15 

42 

20-59 

Fall 

26 

97 

65-126 

34 

82 

34-110 

1 

Winter 

7 

82 

52-147 

10 

66 

34-95 

Spring 

34 

85 

59-140 

13 

65 

41-95 

Summer 

36 

123 

65-187 

21 

94 

64-124 

Fall 

31 

172 

97-242 

20 

144 

79-202 

2 

Winter 

2 

197 

156-238 

2 

104 

95-113 

Spring 

64 

175 

98-270 

12 

109 

84-139 

Summer 

51 

188 

102-290 

5 

165 

114-188 

Fall 

32 

240 

150-341 

1 

205 

- 

3 

Winter 

2 

198 

198-198 

2 

163 

155-170 

Spring 

46 

255 

151-372 

12 

144 

92-184 

Summer 

24 

258 

166-344 

13 

172 

94-255 

Fall 

22 

339 

216-492 

9 

190 

130-282 

4 

Winter 

4 

339 

222-439 

5 

163 

134-192 

Spring 

10 

342 

210-481 

5 

168 

133-221 

Summer 

10 

298 

229-374 

17 

171 

116-236 

Fall 

13 

395 

216-514 

11 

200 

120-346 

5-I- 

Winter 

1 

442 

— 

14 

213 

155-285 

Spring 

30 

383 

210-506 

27 

178 

133-241 

Summer 

30 

384 

256-515 

35 

196 

132-314 

Fall 

11 

485 

385-584 

17 

249 

150-356 

* Weights  taken  during  January  — March  were  considered  winter,  Aprii  — June  were  consid- 
ered spring,  July-September  were  considered  summer  and  October  — December  were  fail. 
**Weights  were  taken  primarily  during  late  March. 


larger  average  size  than  bears  in  other 
states.  In  New  York  the  total  length 
of  adult  males  averaged  63  inches, 
females  55.  In  Pennsylvania  these 
averages  were  73  and  6l  inches,  re- 
spectively. 

Not  many  Pennsylvania  bears  have 
appeared  in  the  record  book  origi- 
nated by  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club 
and  now  published  by  them  in  coop- 


eration with  the  National  Rifle 
Association.  Ranking  here  is  deter- 
mined by  taking  the  length  and  width 
of  the  dry  skull  and  totaling  these 
measurements.  The  minimum  quali- 
fying score  is  21.  The  latest  (1977)  edi- 
tion of  the  North  American  Big  Game 
Records  Book  carries  115  black  bear 
trophies  which  meet  or  exceed  the 
minimum.  Of  these,  only  three  are 


Table  4 

Litter  size  and  weight  of  black  bear  cubs  processed  between 

March  12-31,  1977-80. 


Number  of 
Cubs  In 
Litter 

Number 

of 

Litters 

Number  of 
Cubs 
Weighed 

Cub  Weights 

Average  Range 

1 

1 

1 

9.5 



2 

5 

10 

6.8 

5.0-9.0 

3 

12 

36 

5.3 

3.5-8.0 

4 

7 

28 

5.3 

3.0-7.5 
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Figure  5.  Average  weight  of  adult  (age  5 + ) female  black  bears  in  Pennsylvania  throughout 
their  two-year  reproductive  cycle. 


from  Pennsylvania,  and  two  of  these 
are  pickups.  Bob  Loux’s  Pike  County 
trophy,  taken  in  1971,  scores  21-6/16 
and  is  in  a nine-way  tie  for  fortieth 
place.  The  Pennsylvania  pickups  score 
21-7/16  and  21-5/16.  The  number  one 
bear  was  taken  in  Utah  in  1970  and 
scores  22-6/16.  Apparently  the  large 
average  size  reached  by  Pennsylvania 
bears  is  due  to  large  fat  deposits  rather 
than  skeletal  enlargement. 

Fall  weights  of  Pennsylvania  bears 
reported  in  this  article  are  consider- 
ably larger  than  those  reported  by 
Gerstell  (1939)  and  Kordek  and  Giles 
(1978).  Several  factors  might  cause 
such  a discrepancy.  Both  previously 
published  articles  were  based  only  on 
bears  harvested  during  hunting  sea- 
son. Besults  given  in  this  article  are 
from  live-trapped  bears,  primarily 
animals  captured  in  northeastern 
Pennsylania.  Perhaps  heavier  bears 
are  less  vulnerable  to  hunters  due  to 
earlier  denning,  or  they  might  be 
more  vulnerable  to  trapping.  Alt 
(1980)  reported  adult  solitary  females 


to  be  less  vulnerable  to  hunters  than 
females  with  cubs,  and  adult  solitary 
females  were  considerably  heavier 
(Figure  5). 

One  might  suspect  that  the  bears  of 
northeastern  Pennsylvania  are  grow- 
ing faster  and  larger  than  in  other 
portions  of  the  state;  however, 
Kordek  and  Giles  (1978)  reported  no 
difference  in  weight  between  bears 
harvested  in  northeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania and  other  areas  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

Reasons  for  Large 
Pennsylvania  Bears 

There  are  several  possible  reasons 
why  Pennsylvania  bears  are  growing 
faster  and  averaging  more  as  adults 
than  those  from  other  areas.  First,  the 
maturity  and  diversity  of  our  hard- 
wood forests  and  the  interspersion  of 
these  forests  with  rejuvenating  areas 
and  farmland  provide  a relatively 
abundant  and  dependable  food  source 
for  bears  on  an  annual  basis. 
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Second,  the  bear  range  of  Pennsyl- 
vania has  a heavy  human  population 
in  comparison  to  bear  ranges  of  other 
states.  Rogers  et  al  (1976)  demon- 
strated in  Michigan  that  bears  which 
inhabited  areas  containing  garbage 
dumps,  campgrounds,  or  residential 
areas  tended  to  grow  faster,  larger, 
and  produce  larger  litters  than  bears 
of  “wild”  areas.  In  Pennsylvania, 
large  quantities  of  foods  from  human 
origin,  either  placed  deliberately  to 
attract  bears  or  inadvertently,  are 
available  to  bears.  Garbage  dumps, 
cornfields,  birdfeeders,  or  beehives 
may  provide  our  bears  with  an  auxil- 
iary food  resource  in  the  event  natural 
foods  such  as  blueberries,  acorns,  or 
beechnuts  fail. 

Reproductive  Implications 
for  Pennsylvania  Bears 

The  accelerated  growth  rate  and 
large  size  of  Pennsylvania  black  bears 
appear  to  have  pronounced  reproduc- 
tive implications.  Kordek  and  Lind- 
zey  (1977)  reported  that  38  percent  of 
2-year-old  Pennsylvania  females 
taken  in  the  fall  harvest  were  preg- 
nant. They  also  reported  that  virtually 
all  females  had  bred  by  age  3V2.  The 
incidence  of  successful  breeding  at  age 
2V2  in  the  wild  is  extremely  infrequent 
in  the  literature  of  other  states. 

In  Montana,  where  the  growth  rate 
is  very  slow,  females  did  not  success- 
fully begin  breeding  until  age  6V2 
or  older  (Jonkel  and  Cowan  1971). 
Larger  litters  and  a higher  survival 
rate  for  offspring  have  been  reported 
for  female  bears  with  access  to  foods 
of  human  origin,  causing  increased 
growth  rates  and  larger  fat  reserves 
(Rogers  et  al  1976;  Rogers  1976).  Pre- 
liminary data  on  reproduction  of 
Pennsylvania’s  black  bears  indicate 
they  are  not  only  breeding  at  earlier 
ages  than  bears  from  most  other  areas 
but  also  that  they  are  producing 
larger  litters.  The  average  litter  size 
for  Pennsylvania’s  bears  is  about  3.0 
cubs  (Table  4). 


Table  5 

Estimated  live  and  field-dressed 
weights  of  Pennsylvania 
black  bears  from  chest  girth 
measurements.* 


Chest 

Girth 

(inches) 

Est. 

Live 

Weight 

(pounds) 

Est. 

Field-Dressed 

Weight 

(pounds)** 

25 

65 

55 

26 

73 

62 

27 

81 

69 

28 

89 

76 

29 

98 

83 

30 

108 

92 

31 

117 

99 

32 

128 

109 

33 

138 

117 

34 

149 

127 

35 

161 

137 

36 

173 

147 

37 

185 

157 

38 

198 

168 

39 

211 

179 

40 

225 

191 

41 

239 

203 

42 

253 

215 

43 

268 

228 

44 

284 

241 

45 

300 

255 

46 

316 

269 

47 

332 

282 

48 

350 

297 

49 

367 

312 

50 

385 

327 

51 

403 

343 

52 

422 

359 

53 

441 

375 

54 

461 

392 

55 

481 

409 

56 

502 

427 

57 

522 

444 

58 

544 

462 

59 

566 

480 

60 

588 

500 

*The  estimated  live  weights  in  this  table 
are  based  on  143  bears  which  were  weighed 
and  measured  and  a linear  regression  model 
was  fitted  to  the  curvilinear  data.  The  linear 
regression  equation  was  Y = - 3.50  -i-  0.4624 
X chest  girth,  where  Y = the  square  root  of 
the  bear’s  weight. 

** Estimated  field-dressed  weights  were 
calculated  by  reducing  estimated  live  weight 
by  15  percent  as  determined  by  Kordek  and 
Giles  (1978).  Field-dressed  is  defined  in  this 
article  as  having  all  internal  organs  re- 
moved. 
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Table  6 

Live  weights  of  adult  black  bears  in  the  United  States. 


Males 

Females 

State 

Sample 

Average 

Range 

Sample 

Average 

Range 

Reference 

Florida 

16 

305 

not 

given 

12 

189 

not 

given 

Harlow  1961 

Michigan 

19 

287 

176-463 

16 

183 

121-273 

Rogers  et  ai. 
1976 

Montana 

43 

211 

not 

given 

76 

125 

not 

given 

Jonkel  & 
Cowan  1971 

New 

Hampshire 

19 

263 

not 

given 

11 

183 

not 

given 

Harlow  1961 

New  York 

16 

251 

not 

given 

30 

165 

not 

given 

Sauer  1975 

North 

Carolina 

49 

368 

135-560 

37 

197 

83-280 

Collins 

(unpublished) 

Pennsylvania 

72 

402 

210-584 

93 

203 

132-356 

Alt  1980 
(this  article) 

Vermont 

14 

238 

138-408 

28 

109 

98-204 

Willey  1978 

Washington 

10 

221 

not 

given 

10 

142 

not 

given 

Poelker  & 
Hartwell  1973 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

Male  bears  grew  faster  and  reaehed 
mueh  larger  size  than  females,  as 
adults  averaging  12  inehes  greater  in 
total  length,  12  inehes  greater  in  chest 
girth,  8 inches  greater  in  neck  girth, 
and  199  pounds  greater  in  weight. 

Bears  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes 
tended  to  gain  weight  most  rapidly 
during  late-summer  and  fall,  and  lost 
weight  during  the  denning  period. 
Adult  bears  usually  emerged  from 
dens  with  large  quantities  of  fat  re- 
serves and  tended  to  lose  weight 
throughout  the  remainder  of  spring. 

Weights  of  adult  female  bears 
changed  considerably  during  their 
two-year  reproductive  cycle.  Mother 
bears  tended  to  lose  weight  while  nurs- 
ing. During  the  fall,  prior  to  denning, 
females  with  cubs  tended  to  be  lighter 
than  solitary  pregnant  females. 

Cubs  of  larger  litters  tended  to  be 
lighter  during  early  spring,  but  this 
did  not  appear  to  affect  survival. 
Lighter  cubs  did  not  appear  to  grow 
into  lighter  adults;  rather,  they  ap- 
peared to  “catch  up”  after  they  began 
feeding  on  solid  foods. 


A positive  correlation  existed  be- 
tween chest  girth  and  weight;  this  was 
much  better  for  predicting  weight 
than  the  use  of  total  length  or  neck 
girth. 

Pennsylvania  bears  appear  to  be 
growing  faster  and  obtaining  larger 
average  weights  as  adults  than  bears 
from  other  areas.  This  is  suspected  to 
be  caused  by  a relative  abundant  and 
dependable  natural  food  supply  as 
well  as  that  supplied  intentionally  or 
inadvertantly  by  humans.  This  accel- 
erated growth  rate  and  associated 
abundant  food  supply  are  also  sus- 
pected to  be  the  cause  of  Pennsylvania 
bears  breeding  at  earlier  ages  and  pro- 
ducing larger  litters  than  for  other 
areas. 
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Ruta  Court,  South  Hackensack,  N.J.  07606,  578  pp.,  paperbound,  $9.95.  The 
seventy-second  edition  of  a world-recognized  reference  book  on  firearms  and  re- 
lated equipment.  Besides  extensive  well-illustrated  catalog  sections,  there  are  a 
baker’s  dozen  articles  of  interest  to  shooters,  including  one  by  GAME  NEWS  gun- 
writer  Don  Lewis.  Lots  of  useful  stuff. 

Drummer  in  the  Woods,  by  Burton  L.  Spiller,  Stackpole  Books,  Cameron  and 
Kelker  Streets,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17105,  239  pp.,  $12.95  (plus  6 percent  sales  tax  to 
Pennsylvanians).  A re-issue  of  the  twenty-one  stories  which  followed  Grouse 
Feathers  and  More  Grouse  Feathers  and  confirmed  Spiller’s  reputation  as  the 
“poet  laureate  of  grouse.”  Wonderful  reading. 

A Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  East  of  the  Rockies,  4th  ed.,  by  Roger  Tory  Peterson, 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  2 Park  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02107,  384  pp.,  paperbound  $9.95, 
clothbound  $15.  For  decades  the  standard  reference  in  its  field,  this  edition  has 
been  completely  revised  and  enlarged.  It  features  136  full-color  plates  showing 
more  than  500  species,  re-painted  by  the  author  for  this  edition;  new  facing-page 
format  of  art  and  text  for  easier  reference;  390  colored  range  maps,  and  the  easy- 
to-use  Peterson  identification  system.  An  indispensable  guide. 
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€cf)oes(  of  a ^l)out  from  tf)c  ^asit 

By  Ann  M.  Mocker 


Ever  since  I was  a little  girl,  the 
fall  of  the  year  meant  my  father 
going  deer  hunting  and  me  being  told 
again  the  story  of  my  grandfather  kill- 
ing a large  buck  in  1935.  There  were 
not  many  deer  in  Perry  County  in 
those  days,  especially  in  Toboyne 
Township,  and  after  killing  the  deer 
my  grandfather  and  a friend  got  so  ex- 
cited and  yelled  so  mueh  that  the 
other  men  in  camp  kidded  them  about 
it  for  days. 

My  own  interest  in  deer  hunting  be- 
gan to  develop  when  I was  about  12 
years  old,  but  my  dad  refused  to  con- 
sider taking  me  along  until  I was  16.  So 
1977  was  my  first  year  of  deer  hunting. 

Preparation  began  almost  a year 
before.  A 257  Roberts  was  purchased 
and  equipped  with  a scope.  Practice 
with  a similarly  equipped  22  rifle 
began  in  earnest.  Felt-lined  boots 
were  acquired  in  the  heat  of  summer, 
along  with  wool  trousers,  suspenders, 
wool  shirt,  and  fluorescent  orange 
coat.  L.  L.  Bean’s  catalogue  became 
very  familiar  to  me.  September  found 
me  enrolled  in  a Hunter  Safety  course 
— one  of  a few  girls  among  many 
boys.  Scouting  quickened  my  interest 
throughout  November,  and  the  sight- 
ing of  many  deer  gave  me  high  hopes 
for  a suceessful  hunt. 

Snowing  Hard 

My  father  and  I could  not  leave  for 
our  camp  in  Perry  County  until  late 
Sunday,  the  evening  before  the  season 
opened.  It  was  snowing  hard  as  we 
left  home  and  the  roads  were  sliek. 
Dad  warned  me  that  we  might  not  be 
able  to  get  to  camp  in  our  sub- 
compact car.  Accordingly,  we  were 
equipped  with  sleeping  bags,  extra 
food,  and  backpacks.  It’s  good  we 
were  prepared,  for  at  I a.m.  we  were 
parked  by  the  side  of  the  icy  road, 
preparing  for  a several  mile  hike  over 


the  mountain  to  our  eamp.  The  packs 
were  heavy  and  the  rifles  were  clumsy 
in  their  cases,  but  I assured  myself  it 
was  worthwhile  because  I was  going 
deer  hunting. 

As  we  climbed  higher  on  the  moun- 
tain the  snow  stopped  and  an  almost- 
full  moon  broke  through  the  clouds. 
Even  if  we  saw  no  deer  on  the  hunt,  it 
was  already  worth  it  all.  We  arrived 
at  camp  just  after  4 a.m.,  awakening 
those  who  had  arrived  in  camp  before 
the  snow. 

In  a fictional  story,  it’s  likely  I 
would  have  killed  a buck  with  a large 
rack  on  that  first  day,  but  in  real  life  I 
saw  only  lots  of  doe.  By  evening  I was 
tired,  but  already  looking  forward  to 
a Saturday  of  deer  hunting  with  my 
dad.  The  season  ended  without  a kill 
by  either  of  us  but  we  both  promised, 
“We’ll  try  again  next  year.’’ 

More  summer  practice,  more  fall 
scouting.  But  this  time  things  did  not 
look  as  encouraging  as  the  year  be- 
fore. Food  was  scarce.  There  were  al- 
most no  acorns.  There  were  few  signs 
of  deer.  Dad  went  to  camp  right  after 
Thanksgiving  and  I was  scheduled  to 
arrive  early  Monday  morning.  But 
something  changed  all  that.  On  Satur- 
day morning  Dad  heard  a weather 
forecast.  It  was  supposed  to  snow  Sun- 
day night!  Dad  wanted  no  repeat  of 
1977.  He  came  home  and  took  me  to 
camp  on  Saturday  morning.  I was 
overjoyed! 

We  spent  the  afternoon  scouting, 
and  the  signs  that  buck  were  in  our 
area  were  increasing  rapidly.  As  we 
picked  my  spot  for  Monday  morning 
and  cleared  away  the  leaves.  Dad  kid- 
dingly  told  me,  “All  these  deer  signs 
say  that  a buck  will  be  by  here  on 
Monday.’’  We  laughed  as  we  returned 
to  camp  to  await  the  arrival  of  others. 
By  Sunday  night  seven  of  us  were  as- 
sembled. We  awoke  at  4 a.m.  Mon- 
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AT  FIRST  I thought  it  was  just  a doe,  but  as  it  came  closer  I could  easily  see  antlers.  My 
training  took  over.  I fired. . . . 


day  to  be  greeted  by  snow  and  sleet. 

Dad  and  I were  the  first  to  leave 
camp,  around  6 o’clock.  With  the  aid 
of  a flashlight,  he  dropped  me  off  at 
my  stand  and  then  climbed  farther  up 
the  mountain  to  his  stand.  The  weather 
was  bad.  I kept  a special  handkerchief 
for  nothing  other  than  cleaning  the 
protective  covers  on  my  scope.  De- 
spite the  weather,  I felt  it  was  all 
delightful. 

About  8:30,  a shot  rang  out  from 
my  father’s  direction.  I got  ready  in 
case  any  deer  approached  from  that 
direction,  and  at  the  same  time  half 
cried  and  half  skipped  with  excite- 
ment at  the  prospect  of  Dad  getting  a 
buck. 

Within  an  hour  I saw  him  coming, 
his  fluorescent  coat  contrasting  sharply 
with  the  snow.  I looked  to  see  if  he 
were  dragging  something,  but  I 
couldn’t  be  sure.  As  he  came  closer  I 
realized  he  was — a nice  big  6-point — 
and  I yelled  with  joy.  I wanted  badly 
to  get  a buck,  but  I was  glad  this  one 


was  his.  After  we  talked  a few  minutes, 
he  left  with  his  deer  for  camp,  telling 
me  to  come  in  for  hot  soup  about 
10:30. 

When  I arrived  at  camp  everyone 
was  in  except  my  cousin  Scott.  He 
soon  arrived  and  told  us  he  had  killed 
a spike  and  needed  help  dragging  it 
in.  Two  others  went  back  with  him. 

After  a hot  lunch  I returned  to  my 
stand,  happy  that  Dad  and  Scott  had 
been  successful  but  a little  discour- 
aged that  I had  not  seen  any  deer,  and 
feeling  sure  I wouldn’t  see  any  that 
afternoon.  But  about  1:30  I saw  one 
angling  toward  me.  At  first  I thought 
it  was  just  a doe.  But  as  it  came  closer 
I could  easily  see  antlers. 

My  training  took  over.  1 can’t 
remember  taking  off  the  safety  or  put- 
ting the  gun  to  my  shoulder.  But  sud- 
denly there  it  was,  full  view  in  my 
scope.  1 fired  and  the  deer  collapsed. 

As  I ran  up  to  it,  my  mind  was  reel- 
ing. Could  it  be?  Was  it  for  real?  Yes, 
there  he  was,  still  quivering.  Taking 
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I KNOW  hunting  is  more  than  the  kill,  so 
from  my  perspective  there  will  be  no  “un- 
successful” hunts. 


no  chances,  I shot  again.  He  was  mine! 
Curved  spikes  over  9 inches  long.  I 
remembered  to  blow  my  whistle  for 
the  other  hunters  in  camp,  and  I did 
something  else.  Following  the  tradi- 
tion of  my  grandfather,  I yelled  like 
crazy! 

Dad  was  out  at  the  spring  getting  a 
bucket  of  water  when  my  shot  rang 
out.  He  knows  the  area  well  and  felt 
certain  it  was  my  shot.  He  listened  for 
my  whistle  and  heard  none.  But  what 
he  did  hear  will  be  a lifelong  family 
joke.  He  heard  my  yell!  Running  into 
the  cabin  he  awakened  Scott,  saying, 
“C’mon!  Ann’s  got  a deer!” 

They  arrived  in  a few  minutes,  as 
did  Bud  Millar,  who  had  heard  both 
my  whistle  and  my  yell.  We  field- 
dressed  the  deer,  attached  the  tag, 
and  Scott,  Dad,  and  I began  the  drag 
to  camp.  I was  exhilarated.  It  seemed 
unreal.  Only  seven  people  in  camp 
and  already  we  had  killed  three  bucks. 
All  this  in  a season  when  everyone  had 
predicted  hunting  would  be  poor. 

About  4:30,  another  member  of  the 
camp.  Bill  Hocker,  came  in  with  the 
tale  of  having  killed  a buck  about  a 


mile  and  a half  from  camp  and  need- 
ing help  to  get  it  in.  Dad  went  back 
with  him.  It  was  a nice  5-point. 

By  6 o’cloek  the  seven  of  us  were 
gathered  at  the  supper  table,  all 
laughing  and  talking  at  once.  Four 
bucks  for  seven  hunters  was  really 
something,  we  all  felt.  I was  the  first 
girl  ever  to  hunt  from  camp,  and  at 
my  first  opportunity  I had  bagged  a 
buck.  I was  assured  of  being  welcomed 
back  next  year  with  comments  like: 
“You’re  a good  influence,”  and 
“You’re  a good  luck  charm,  Ann.” 

I know  better.  Hunting  is  more 
than  the  kill.  It  is  the  weight  of  that 
backpack  on  the  mountain.  It  is  seeing 
the  moon  through  broken  clouds.  It  is 
target  practice,  scouting,  and  clean- 
ing guns.  It  is  eating  venison,  telling 
and  listening  to  stories,  and  above  all, 
enjoying  and  using  all  the  resources 
God  has  given  us.  I hope  to  hunt  many 
more  years  knowing  there  will  be 
misses  and  years  without  a shot,  but 
confident  also  that,  from  my  perspec- 
tive, there  will  be  no  “unsuccessful” 
hunts. 


MAIL  YOUR 
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Report  to  the  Pennsylvania  Federation 
of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs 

By  Glenn  L.  Bowers 

Executive  Director 
Pennsyivania  Game  Commission 


HE  TOP  COMMITMENT  for  all 
of  us  who  go  afield  is  safety.  Penn- 
sylvania sportsmen  in  1979  were  in- 
volved in  the  fewest  accidents,  185, 
since  1936  when  182  occurred.  Our 
hunting  population  has  expanded 
greatly  since  1936,  hence  the  1979 
record  indicates  more  safety-conscious 
sportsmen. 

Greater  use  by  sportsmen  of  hunter 
orange  garments  has  aided  in  the 
safety  campaign.  In  1965  we  began 
our  efforts  to  require  hunter  orange 
for  certain  hunting  seasons.  This  cam- 
paign finally  succeeded  earlier  this 
year.  The  new  fluorescent  orange  law 
requires  100  square  inches  to  be  worn 
on  the  head,  chest  or  back  while  hunt- 
ing bear  or  deer  during  the  conven- 
tional firearms  seasons.  This  new  law 
also  requires  woodchuck  hunters  to 
wear  the  100  square  inches  on  the 
head. 

The  100  square  inches  is  less  safety 
color  than  we  desired,  but  at  least  we 
finally  have  a mandatory  require- 
ment. While  a fluorescent  orange  cap 
will  meet  the  minimum  requirement, 
hunters  are  urged  to  wear  additional 
blaze  orange — vests  or  jackets — for 
added  visibility  and  safety.  Also,  even 
though  there  is  no  requirement  for 
small  game  hunting  other  than  wood- 
chucks, we  strongly  encourage  hunt- 
ers to  wear  this  safety  color  in  all 
hunting  seasons. 

During  this  first  year  of  mandatory 
use  of  fluorescent  orange,  those  who 
fail  to  comply  will  be  warned.  After 
September  1,  1981  — and  certainly 
everyone  should  have  the  word  by 
that  time — a penalty  of  $20  will  be 
imposed. 


Akin  to  safety  as  a top  commitment 
are  hunter  ethics  and  the  sportsman’s 
image.  Our  SPORT  program  has  gen- 
erated considerable  interest  and  de- 
sirable results.  The  SPORT  program  is 
working.  But  we  need  more  exposure, 
more  involvement,  and  more  results! 

We  still  need  to  do  a lot  more  to 
clean  up  our  act  and  improve  behav- 
ior. Lack  of  respect  for  the  land- 
owner,  deliberate  trespass,  driving  in 
fields,  road  hunting,  and  failing  to 
observe  safety  zone  requirements  are 
some  of  the  problems.  We  have  de- 
praved hunters  who  shoot  bears  in  the 
deer  season.  We  have  the  greedy  and 
sick  hunters  who  steal  deer  from  suc- 
cessful hunters  at  gunpoint  or  by 
shooting  at  or  close  to  them.  We  need 
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to  make  an  all  out  effort  to  improve; 
the  SPORT  program  is  our  vehicle  to 
move  forward.  Most  of  the  concerned 
wildlife  officials  across  the  nation 
agree  that  if  hunting  goes  down  the 
drain,  it  will  have  been  the  hunter’s 
own  fault. 

We  will  be  making  special  efforts  to 
achieve  a greater  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  our  deer  management 
program.  We  realize  it  is  difficult  for 
some  to  understand  how  we  can  allow 
the  herd  to  build  in  a management 
unit  with  increasing  license  alloca- 
tions or  how  we  can  continue  herd 
reduction  in  a unit  with  a reduction  in 
licenses  allocated.  Many  factors  are 
considered,  and  comparing  license  al- 
locations between  years  or  counties  is 
not  possible  because  of  variations  in 
herd  size,  productivity  and  the  num- 
ber of  licenses  required  to  harvest  one 
deer. 

We  cannot  overstress  the  need  for  a 
bear  license  to  regulate  bear  hunting 
pressure.  Our  recent  survey  of  bear 
hunters  indicated  over  70  percent  in 
favor  of  such  a license.  Until  we  can 
regulate  pressure,  the  prospect  of  not 
allowing  bear  hunting  for  one  or  more 
years  is  always  evident.  This  prospect 
was  with  us  prior  to  the  decision  to 
harvest  any  age  bear. 

Options  Weighed 

We  weighed  many  options  relative 
to  the  timing  of  the  1980  bear  season. 
It  was  evident  that  in  1979  many 
hunters  were  encouraged  to  go  bear 
hunting  because  they  had  seen  bears 
during  deer  season.  Some  unscrupu- 
lous hunters  found  denned  bears  dur- 
ing the  deer  season  and  returned  in 
bear  season  to  shoot  them  in  the  den. 
After  much  deliberation  we  decided 
the  best  choice  was  the  traditional 
November  season. 

Over  the  years  we  have  emphasized 
that  wildlife  is  a crop  of  the  land  and 
the  best  crops  are  produced  under  the 
best  growing  (or  living)  conditions. 
Weather,  and  use  of  the  land,  impact 
on  living  conditions  for  wildlife. 

Living  conditions  for  farm  game 


have  deteriorated  in  many  areas. 
Habitat  loss  for  small  game  has  im- 
pacted severely  on  production.  Habi- 
tat losses  occur  on  a wide  scale  and  the 
eumulative  effect  of  these  losses  is  tre- 
mendous. All  this  happens  on  a daily 
basis,  unnoticed  or  without  realiza- 
tion of  the  consequenees  by  most 
everyone. 

It  appears  we  may  never  again  see 
ringneck  pheasants  in  the  abundance 
reeently  enjoyed.  The  inroads  of 
development  as  related  above,  lost  or 
changing  habitat,  more  intensive  cul- 
tivation, utilization  of  crop  residues, 
and  lack  of  winter  cover  are  some  of 
the  limiting  faetors  on  pheasants. 

Significant  Turnaround 

Back  to  back  the  unusually  harsh 
winters  of  1977  and  1978  served  to  de- 
press wild  turkey  populations  in  some 
areas  with  the  most  drastic  impact 
occurring  in  parts  of  the  northcentral 
range.  This  situation  appears  to  have 
begun  a significant  turnaround  due  to 
exeellent  winter  survival  in  1979-1980 
followed  by  favorable  nesting  and 
brooding  seasons.  While  recovery  is 
not  complete  throughout  all  of  the  de- 
pressed region,  there  is  evidence  of  a 
strong  upward  trend  in  many  areas. 

Evidence  of  improving  conditions 
may  be  found  in  the  estimated  spring 
gobbler  harvest  of  1980.  The  figure  on 
the  spring  take  was  put  at  3,716  birds 
by  our  field  force  and  shatters  all  pre- 
vious records.  This  total  compares 
with  2,836  in  1979  and  2,128  in  1978. 

Our  field  divisions  noted  increases 
over  the  1979  spring  season  as  follows: 


Division 

Percent 

Increase 

Northwest 

+ 30 

Southwest 

+ 7 

Northcentral 

-t  17 

Southcentral 

+ 23 

Northeast 

-t-36 

Southeast 

+ 43 

Turkey  brood  sightings  and  brood 
size  have  been  very  encouraging.  It 
appears  that  we  will  have  an  abun- 
dance of  turkeys  in  some  sections  this 
fall.  Historically,  these  high  popula- 
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tions  have  experienced  naturally  im- 
posed declines. 

We  will  strive  to  be  more  successful 
in  our  turkey  trap- transfer  program  in 
the  coming  winter.  Weather  condi- 
tions always  play  an  important  role. 
We  are  in  good  shape  with  trained 
trappers  and  equipment.  In  expecta- 
tion of  large  numbers  of  birds  in  some 
areas  and  with  a little  luck  with 
weather  and  trapping  conditions,  we 
should  be  able  to  move  enough  birds 
to  fill  most  of  the  desired  sites  with 
good  potential  for  developing  self-sus- 
taining flocks. 

This  year  we  embark  on  a new  pat- 
tern for  waterfowl  hunting.  Our  state 
is  now  zoned  three  ways.  All  zoning  is 
on  an  experimental  basis  for  three 
years.  The  north  zone  will  have  an 
early  opening  and  a straight  season. 
The  south  zone  will  open  later  and  the 
season  will  be  split.  The  Erie  zone  was 
implemented  in  1979  and  is  geared  to 
the  specialized  type  hunting  of  that 
distinctive  area.  The  north  and  south 
zoning  will  at  least  give  the  north  the 
early  opening  they  so  much  desire  and 
will  allow  shooting  for  ducks  later 
into  December  in  the  south  zone,  also 
much  desired  by  waterfowlers  in  the 
southern  area.  This  zoning  is  experi- 
mental and  we  are  obligated  to  collect 
harvest  and  other  data.  We  respect- 
fully request  full  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  all  waterfowlers  in  assisting 
with  the  collection  of  data. 

We  will  again  allow  two  extra  teal 
in  the  bag  during  the  first  week  of  the 
season  in  each  of  the  zones. 

Steel  shot  will  be  required  in  the 
same  areas  as  previously.  This  year 
there  is  no  exception  to  its  use;  hereto- 
fore, lead  could  be  used  in  those  gauge 
shotguns  for  which  non-toxic  shot  was 
not  available. 

This  year  we  will  study  gizzards 
from  mallard  and  black  ducks  taken 
on  the  Susquehanna  River  to  deter- 
mine the  incidence  of  shot  in  the  giz- 
zards. We  encourage  waterfowlers 
using  this  area  to  cooperate  in  this 
study. 

Several  of  the  states  south  of  us  are 


concerned  because  the  numbers  of 
Canada  geese  migrating  there  have 
dwindled  to  low  numbers.  They 
believe  that  the  early  opening  of  the 
goose  season  in  the  states  to  their 
north  is  responsible.  A detailed  study 
of  this  problem  throughout  the  Atlan- 
tic Flyway  is  underway  to  determine 
what  may  be  done  to  obtain  a better 
distribution  of  geese  and  harvest 
throughout  the  flyway. 

Earlier  this  year,  our  land  manage- 
ment project  utilizing  federal  funds 
was  challenged.  It  was  asserted  that 
the  sole  purpose  of  the  project  was  to 
develop  and  maintain  an  artificially 
high  population  of  deer  which  was 
detrimental  to  the  public  and  to  other 
wildlife.  We  responded  to  the  chal- 
lenge and  detailed  the  real  operation 
and  benefits  of  the  project.  Thus  far 
we  have  had  no  further  challenge  but 
it  is  evident  that  these  organizations 
will  continue  to  peck  away  at  any- 
thing they  feel  will  create  attention. 

Most  recently,  several  organizations 
have  petitioned  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  concerning  the  man- 
ner in  which  migratory  bird  seasons 
are  established.  Again  an  indication 
that  their  harassment  will  continue  on 
a broad  spectrum  of  items. 

Food  Plots 

Ever  since  some  early  observers 
noticed  that  birds  and  mammals 
seemed  more  abundant  where  forests 
gave  way  to  grassy  openings,  the  con- 
cept of  managing  clearings  to  attract 
wildlife  has  been  with  us.  Commonly 
referred  to  as  food  plots,  these  open- 
ings have  been  created  and  main- 
tained by  the  Commission  on  State 
Game  Lands  to  provide  food  and/or 
shelter  primarily  for  forest  wildlife 
species.  Species  benefitting  in  one  way 
or  another  from  these  forest  clearings 
include  deer,  cottontail  rabbits,  ruffed 
grouse,  wild  turkeys  and  a variety  of 
non-game  birds  and  mammals. 

Probably  the  most  prevalent  mis- 
conception concerning  clearings  is 
that  in  order  to  be  effective  they  must 
be  planted  to  corn  and  small  grains. 
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Experience  gained  over  the  years  has 
shown  that  these  types  of  foods  are 
either  consumed  before  maturity  or 
immediately  thereafter  and  at  a time 
when  indigenous  or  native  foods  are 
at  a peak  in  abundance.  Little  or 
nothing  is  available  from  the  plant- 
ings for  winter  and  early  spring  use 
when  food  supplies  are  at  seasonal 
lows. 

Habitat  management  is  expensive, 
and  the  intensive  management  of 
clearings  is  no  exception.  From  the 
standpoint  of  economics  and  practi- 
cality it  has  been  found  that  the  bene- 
fits to  wildlife  can  be  maximized  by 
planting  early  growing  long-lived 
forage  species  that  are  tolerant  to  low 
pH  and  fertility  conditions  found  on 
most  mountainous  Game  Lands. 

Consistent  with  timely  availability 
of  wildlife  foods  and  lower  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  costs,  certain 
plant  species  have  shown  superior 
value  as  components  of  forest  clear- 
ings. Such  grasses  as  timothy,  mea- 
dow foxtail  and  orchard  grass  resume 
growth  in  early  spring  when  vegeta- 
tion in  the  surrounding  woodland  is 
still  dormant.  Birdsfoot  trefoil,  crown 
vetch  and  certain  clovers  are  desirable 
legumes  from  the  standpoint  of  insect 
production  and  the  fact  that  they  sup- 
ply nitrogen  to  the  companion  grasses. 
Once  established,  vegetation  in  forest 
clearings  can  be  maintained  with  a 
minimum  of  mowing  and  soil  amend- 
ments. 

As  of  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1979 
(June  30,  1980),  20,568  acres  were 
devoted  to  managed  forest  clearings. 
Newly  created  openings  constituted 
135  acres  of  this  total;  1,500  acres  of 
previously  open  areas  were  replanted 
to  grass-legume  combinations,  and  an 
additional  18,933  acres  were  main- 
tained by  mowing  and  other  cultural 
practices.  A note  of  possible  interest  is 
the  fact  that  a forest  clearing  can  be 
maintained  in  a desirable  condition 
for  approximately  eight  to  nine  years 
before  replowing  and  replanting  are 
required. 

Considering  the  impact  of  inflation 


on  the  purchase  price  of  lime,  ferti- 
lizer and  fuel  to  operate  farming 
equipment,  the  Commission  constantly 
strives  to  make  its  forest  clearing  oper- 
ations more  cost  effective  than  ever 
before. 

We  have  indicated  in  previous 
years  that  we  must  be  involved  in 
many  more  activities  today  than  in 
past  years.  We  must  engage  in  all 
kinds  of  reviews  in  order  to  protect 
wildlife  interests.  We  are  now  em- 
barking on  activities  in  accord  with 
the  Federal  Act  on  surface  mining. 

A great  majority  of  the  wildlife 
populations  which  exist  within  the 
Commonwealth  occupy  and  depend 
on  lands  under  private  ownership.  We 
have  been  aware  for  a number  of 
years  that  any  meaningful  wildlife 
management  program  would  be  in- 
complete unless  the  Commission  took 
advantage  of  every  opportunity  to 
protect  and  preserve  this  important 
habitat  from  unwise  and  unnecessary 
degradation. 

In  order  to  insure  the  safe  passage 
of  wildlife  and  the  lands  and  waters 
on  which  they  depend  through  the 
coming  years  of  intensive  energy  de- 
velopment and  mineral  exploitation, 
we  found  it  necessary  to  expand  the 
Commission’s  role  from  the  tradi- 
tional programs  of  wildlife  law  en- 
forcement and  management  of  public 
lands  into  areas  of  major  land  use 
programs  which  require  coordination 
or  approval  at  the  state  government 
level. 

A New  Role 

An  important  example  of  this  new 
role  which  we  hope  to  play,  began 
with  the  passage  of  the  Federal  Sur- 
faee  Mining  Control  and  Reclamation 
Act  of  1977.  This  act  directed  that 
all  states  where  coal  was  being  ex- 
tracted by  surface  mining  implement 
a eomprehensive  regulatory  program 
which,  among  other  things,  would  in- 
sure that  mining  of  coal  was  done  in  a 
safe  and  environmentally  sound  man- 
ner with  speeial  emphasis  on  the  pres- 
ervation of  water  quality  and  wildlife 
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THE  COMMISSION  is  actively  striving  to  re- 
claim disturbed  lands  to  provide  more  wild- 
life habitat. 


resources.  Even  though  Pennsylvania 
has  had  a surface  mine  regulatory 
program  for  many  years,  the  com- 
monwealth still  had  to  make  a con- 
siderable number  of  revisions  to  its 
laws  and  regulations  in  order  to  com- 
ply with  the  Federal  Act. 

The  permanent  regulatory  program 
required  under  the  federal  legislation 
will  not  begin  until  January  of  1981. 
In  the  meantime,  we  have  been  in 
contact  with  the  Department  of  En- 
vironmental Resources  concerning 
our  intentions  to  play  a major  role  in 
the  review  and  permitting  of  any  sur- 
face mine  which  will  have  an  impact 
on  the  commonwealth’s  wildlife  re- 
sources. It  is  our  estimate  that  easily 
85  percent  of  the  surface  mining  tak- 
ing place  within  the  commonwealth 
occurs  on  land  which  can  be  con- 
sidered as  forestry  or  wildlife  conser- 
vation lands.  We  are  presently  pre- 
paring formal  memorandums  of 
understanding  which  will  allow  us  to 
interact  with  the  Department  of  Envi- 
ronmental Resources  in  reviewing 
proposed  surface  mine  projects  for 


adequacy  of  their  wildlife  protection 
provisions  and  revegetation  stan- 
dards. 

By  utilizing  the  site-specific  knowl- 
edge of  the  regional  wildlife  situations 
available  from  our  individual  field 
officers,  biologists  and  other  technical 
personnel,  we  hope  to  protect  critical 
or  unique  habitat  areas  from  unwise 
exploitation,  and  equally  important, 
to  insure  that  areas  which  will  be  dis- 
turbed by  mining  will  be  reclaimed  in 
the  best  possible  fashion  to  support 
and  shelter  future  wildlife  popula- 
tions. 

In  addition,  we  will  be  involved  in 
another  aspect  of  the  program  which 
deals  with  the  reclamation  of  previ- 
ously abandoned  and  incompletely 
reclaimed  surface  mine  sites.  The 
1977  Act  created  a reclamation  fund 
to  be  paid  for  out  of  a levy  on  current 
coal  production  which  will  be  utilized 
to  complete  the  backfilling  and  reveg- 
etation of  all  abandoned  sites.  Some 
250,000  acres  of  orphaned  mine  land 
still  exist  within  the  commonwealth. 
Many  of  these  areas  can  be  reclaimed 
to  productive  wildlife  habitat. 

Anticipation 

Although  we  look  ahead  with  antic- 
ipation to  this  new  program  and  to 
what  we  hope  will  be  a strong  formal 
role,  we  must  caution  at  the  same 
time  that  no  veto  power  or  arbitrary 
authority  to  limit  surface  mining  will 
pass  to  us  as  a result.  We  will  be  one 
agency  of  many,  reviewing  surface 
mine  applications  for  adequacy  under 
various  sections  of  the  Federal  Act. 
We  will,  however,  do  our  utmost  to 
insure  that  all  surface  mining  is  done 
in  accordance  with  requirements  of 
the  act  as  far  as  minimizing  harm  to 
wildlife  and  its  habitats,  and  insuring 
that  all  areas  disturbed  through  min- 
ing are  reclaimed  to  the  highest  wild- 
life value  possible. 

Your  Game  Commission  has  oper- 
ated in  a conservative  financial 
fashion  in  order  to  provide  the  most 
for  your  sportsmen’s  dollars.  An  active 
land  acquisition  program  has  con- 
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tinued  and  hopefully  with  your  help 
will  progress  further.  We  have  offers 
of  numerous  desirable  tracts  which 
should  be  obtained  for  future  enjoy- 
ment. 

Our  personnel  complement  has  not 
expanded  except  in  certain  essential 
work.  Our  forestry  personnel  are  pro- 
viding the  basis  for  valuable  wildlife 
habitat  improvement  while  returning 
revenues  to  the  Game  Fund.  We  will 
be  adding  six  wildlife  technicians  to 
help  in  the  gathering  of  much  needed 
data  and  assist  in  other  wildlife 
management  activities. 

Pheasant  production  at  the  game 
farms  was  higher  than  ever  last  year 
and  production  at  maximum  capacity 
is  continuing. 

We  are  attempting  to  obtain  wild 
trapped  Hungarian  partridges  for 
release  into  potential  habitat.  This 
game  bird  appears  to  be  the  most  likely 
species  for  successful  introduction. 
Our  most  recent  attempts  to  introduce 


sharp-tailed  grouse  into  Pennsylvania 
failed. 

The  sportsmen  are  paying  the  same 
in  1980  that  they  paid  in  1973  for 
their  hunting  licenses.  There  are  few 
such  bargains  remaining  as  practically 
everything  has  increased  in  price  over 
these  years. 

The  success  of  Pennsylvania’s  wild- 
life management  program  depends 
substantially  on  sportsmen  support. 
The  Game  Commission’s  complement 
is  composed  of  dedicated  and  devoted 
professionals  striving  to  develop  and 
perpetuate  the  maximum  opportuni- 
ties for  the  enjoyment  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s wildlife  resources.  Support  of 
these  professionals  and  the  combined 
efforts  of  everyone  interested  in 
wildlife  will  assure  a bright  future. 

This  is  the  text  of  a speech  given  by  Mr. 
Bowers  on  September  19,  1980,  at  the  fall 
meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation 
of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  in  Carlisle. 


Flintlocks:  When  are  They  Loaded? 

Flintlock  muzzleloader  rifles,  such  as  are  used  by  hunters  during  the  upcom- 
ing flintlock  deer  season  December  26-January  3,  may  be  partly  loaded  and  yet 
considered  unloaded  under  the  Game  Law,  according  to  the  Game  Commis- 
sion. 

Under  provisions  of  the  Game  Law,  it  is  unlawful  to  have  a loaded  shotgun, 
rifle,  or  handgun  in  a vehicle  anywhere  in  the  commonwealth.  But  a flintlock 
uses  two  different  types  of  black  powder,  one  in  the  barrel  of  the  gun  and  an- 
other on  the  pan  outside  the  breech  end  of  the  barrel.  When  the  trigger  is  pulled, 
the  flint  strikes  the  frizzen.  A shower  of  sparks  develops,  igniting  the  powder  in 
the  pan,  in  turn  burning  through  a tiny  flashhole  into  the  rifle  barrel,  igniting 
the  powder  there. 

It  is  difficult  to  remove  the  projectile  and  powder  from  the  rifle  barrel  with- 
out firing  the  gun,  so  the  flintlock  is  considered  to  be  unloaded  if  the  powder  is 
removed  from  the  pan. 

While  the  legal  requirement  for  unloading  the  gun  is  met  by  removing  the 
powder  from  the  pan,  some  experienced  flintlock  users  feel  that  the  powder 
should  also  be  removed  from  the  rifle  barrel  for  the  firearm  to  be  completely 
safe.  Regardless  of  the  method  used  to  unload  the  gun  during  hunting  hours,  at 
the  end  of  the  day  the  gun  should  be  discharged  by  firing  into  the  ground  or  a 
dead  tree  stump  or  other  suitable  backstop. 
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Jiig  Jfoot  JIuckie 

By  Judith  Vitale 


I HAVE  BEEN  called  a lot  of  names, 
both  to  my  face  and  behind  my 
back,  since  Greg  and  I brought  the 
big  buck  home  on  the  opening  day  of 
last  season — names  like  Buckie,  Big 
Buck,  and  Ol’  White  Hunter.  But  I 
have  to  admit  I love  every  minute  of 
it.  I know  I’m  only  being  teased,  and 
anyway,  I have  the  last  laugh  ’cause  I, 
a mere  woman,  and  my  young  son  out- 
did our  family  and  friends  to  bring 
home  Old  Big  Foot  Buckie. 

Not  spending  much  time  in  the  area 
I was  to  hunt  on  opening  day  reduced 
my  chances  of  bringing  home  a rack. 
Taking  my  8- year  old  son  along  made 
the  chances  even  slimmer.  But  the 
biggest  disadvantage  was  that  the  SO- 
SO I borrowed  had  not  been  sighted  in 
for  three  years,  and  I had  not  fired  it 
in  four.  Tell  me  that  is  not  playing 
with  the  law  of  averages. 

Wheels  Started  Turning 

The  wheels  started  turning  Thanks- 
giving Day.  After  dinner,  my  husband 
Andy  and  I started  cleaning  up.  This 
was  his  way  of  saying,  “I’m  leaving 
soon.”  After  two  hours  of  packing,  he 
was  ready  to  leave  for  our  camp  in 
Tidioute. 

Andy’s  buddies  usually  meet  at  our 
home  in  Elizabeth,  then  all  leave  to- 
gether. That  way  they  can  tell  crazy 
hunting  stories  and  have  a few  good 
laughs  on  the  three-hour  trip  to  camp. 
Before  departing,  my  dad,  Stan  Gray- 
son, made  his  usual  bets  with  the  guys 
from  other  camps  about  who  was  go- 
ing to  be  lucky.  I asked  him  if  I was 
included  in  on  the  bets,  for  I was  sure 
to  score  this  year,  but  he  only  laughed 
his  usual  old  laugh  and  went  on  his 
way. 

So  you  have  to  understand — there  I 
was,  left  at  home  for  a week  with 
three  children,  a dog,  a cat,  two  fish, 
one  hermit  crab,  and  my  mother  and 


A PERFECT  10-point.  Greg’s  wish  certainly 
did  come  true.  Pittsburgh  Press  Photo  by 
Ross  A.  Catanza. 

grandmother  to  take  care  of,  wonder- 
ing how  I was  going  to  sneak  off  and 
go  hunting. 

My  mother,  who  by  the  way  dis- 
likes hunting  and  does  not  think  I 
should  go,  finally  agreed  to  stay  over- 
night at  my  place  and  watch  the  chil- 
dren. On  Sunday,  about  9 p.m.,  my 
uncle  Dick  Dachille  and  his  son  Sam 
said  they  would  accompany  me  on 
opening  day.  That  was  two  for  my 
side. 

On  Sunday  my  young  son  Greg  and 
I broke  the  Thanksgiving-turkey 
wishbone.  Greg  got  the  big  end  and 
he  wished  for  bucks  for  everyone  at 
our  camp.  Then  he  put  in  a little  extra 
wish  for  me  to  get  a 10-point  like  the 
one  pictured  in  the  Sunday  Press 
sports  page  that  day.  We  still  have 
that  wishbone. 

After  talking  it  over  with  Greg  and 
my  two  daughters,  Lisa,  11,  and 
Leah,  5,  we  agreed  that  Greg  would 
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also  go  along  with  me.  He  wouldn’t  be 
hunting,  of  course,  but  just  keeping 
me  company  and  enjoying  the  day.  At 
5 o’clock  Monday  morning  we  were 
ready.  I knew  we  were  in  for  a long 
day  so  I had  prepared  plenty  of  hot 
drinks  and  a picnic  lunch.  I also 
dressed  Greg  in  new  flourescent 
orange  from  head  to  foot.  I would  ad- 
vise anyone,  old  or  young,  not  to  step 
one  foot  in  the  woods  hunting  without 
it.  Safety  first  \ 

The  four  of  us  arrived  in  Greene 
Gounty  about  7 a.m.  It  had  taken  us 
two  hours  for  a one-hour  ride,  due  to 
the  pouring  rain.  After  parking,  we 
got  our  gear  together  and  picked  up 
our  rifles.  Just  then  I heard  a shot  and 
thought,  what  luck — we’re  not  even 
in  the  woods  yet,  and  someone  got  a 
buck. 

Well,  the  four  of  us  started  out. 
Greg  and  I bore  off  to  the  left,  and 
Uncle  Dick  and  Sam  went  to  the  right. 
Eventually  I found  what  looked  like  a 
nice  spot  on  the  side  of  a hill.  Greg 
and  I cleared  the  leaves  and  sticks 
away  and  sat  down.  A fallen  tree 
made  a nice  back  rest  for  us.  I was 
looking  forward  to  the  long  day  ahead 
of  us.  We  were  dressed  warm,  the  rain 
had  stopped,  and  we  had  plenty  to  eat 
and  drink. 

Cherry  Licorice 

As  soon  as  we  sat  down,  Greg 
started  on  his  large  bag  of  red  cherry 
licorice.  The  smell  was  everywhere.  I 
told  him  to  chew  with  his  mouth 
closed.  Just  then  Greg  spotted  four 
deer  to  the  right  of  him.  He  was  so  ex- 
cited he  could  barely  sit  still.  The 
30-30  I was  using  had  open  sights  so  I 
could  not  see  horns  from  where  I sat.  I 
felt  sick.  Why  did  they  have  to  pass  so 
far  from  us?  But  I told  Greg  not  to  be 
disappointed  for  at  least  we  had  seen 
some  deer  and  that  was  more  than  I 
had  ever  done  while  hunting  them 
before. 

Well,  our  adrenalin  soon  calmed 
down.  I am  sure  all  hunters  get  the 
same  feeling  when  they  see  deer  ap- 
proaching. It  is  something  you  just 


can’t  explain.  Now  I know  why  a per- 
son should  have  a good  heart  when 
hunting;  if  I didn’t,  I surely  would 
have  had  a heart  attack  that  day. 

About  a half-hour  later  I saw  move- 
ment in  some  hawthorns.  There  was 
no  snow  on  the  ground  so  I was  at  a 
disadvantage.  I nudged  Greg  and  told 
him  not  to  move.  Then  I noticed  a doe 
a little  farther  to  the  right.  Greg  and  I 
waited  about  ten  minutes  without 
moving  a muscle.  I thought  I saw 
something  white  moving  in  and  out  of 
the  darkness  of  the  hawthornes  and 
bushes.  I was  sure  it  was  a head  full  of 
horns — I mean  BIG  horns  moving 
slowly  toward  us. 

It  was  horns! 

I watched  them  moving  slowly  and 
carefully  up  the  path.  At  least  twenty 
minutes  had  passed  since  I first  noticed 
the  movement  in  the  hawthornes.  I 
was  shaking  all  over.  My  heart  was 
pumping  so  fast  I thought  I would 
scream  for  help! 

By  now  the  doe  which  was  travel- 
ling with  the  buck  was  almost  on  top 
of  us.  The  buck  was  still  80  or  90  yards 
away,  and  I was  sure  he  was  going  to 
turn  down  over  a bench  and  vanish.  I 
never  dreamed  I’d  see  such  a rack  in 
the  woods  that  day  and  I was  deter- 
mined to  take  it  home. 

I finally  made  it  to  one  knee  so  I 
could  steady  my  aim.  Everything  any- 
one had  ever  told  me  about  hunting 
raced  through  my  mind.  Taking  two 
deep  breaths  I was  ready— or  as  ready 
as  I would  ever  get.  Let  me  tell  you  I 
am  a betting  person  and  I would  have 
bet  the  $25  I had  in  my  pocket  that  I 
would  not  hit  the  buck.  But  fate 
proved  me  wrong.  I squeezed  the  trig- 
ger and  the  shot  rang  out.  The  buck 
reared  like  a stallion  and  fell  in  his 
tracks.  The  doe  stood  there,  looking 
back  at  the  buck  as  if  waiting  for  him 
to  get  up  and  run.  But  Lady  Luck  was 
with  Greg  and  me  that  day  and  Old 
Big  Foot  Buckie  did  not  move. 

The  next  thing  I knew  Greg  was 
screaming,  “You  got  it!  You  got  it!’’ 
And  so  I had.  I made  Greg  wait  till  I 
went  down  and  was  sure  the  buck  was 
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dead  before  allowing  him  to  approach 
the  deer.  We  could  not  believe  our 
eyes.  The  deer  was  even  bigger  than  I 
had  imagined.  When  we  lifted  the 
head  out  of  the  leaves,  what  a surprise 
— a perfect  10-point. 

Greg  and  I must  have  been  a sight 
— jumping,  screaming,  hugging,  even 
crying  a few  tears  of  joy.  Greg’s  wish 
had  come  true.  I unloaded  my  rifle 
and  Greg  helped  me  tag  the  buck.  I 
figured  the  deer  belonged  to  him  as 
much  as  it  belonged  to  me. 

I was  really  surprised  that  Greg  was 
ready  to  learn  everything  about  field- 
dressing a deer.  This  was  serious  busi- 
ness to  him.  He  helped  every  inch  of 
the  way.  While  dressing  the  deer,  I 
found  out  that  the  shot  went  between 
two  ribs  on  the  right,  through  the 
lungs,  grazed  the  spine  and  exited  be- 
tween two  ribs  on  the  left.  Not  one 
ounce  of  venison  was  damaged.  The 
old  30-30  had  come  through. 

After  all  the  necessary  things  were 
done,  it  was  time  for  the  long  drag.  I 
could  barely  move  the  deer.  Greg  for- 
got to  add  one  little  thing  to  his  wish 


— help  for  the  drag.  My  only  hope 
was  that  Uncle  Dick  and  Sam  would 
appear.  An  hour  passed  and  no  help 
came.  Greg  and  I talked  it  over  and 
decided  that  he  would  go  for  my  uncle. 
He  knew  approximately  where  they 
were  hunting  and  it  wasn’t  far.  So  off 
he  went,  yelling  every  step  of  the  way. 

When  Greg  returned  with  the  oth- 
ers, they  could  hardly  believe  their 
eyes.  They  had  never  seen  a buck  like 
mine.  Uncle  Dick  told  me  I had  done 
what  every  hunter  dreams  of.  We  all 
stood  around,  looking,  laughing  and 
toasting  the  big  kill  with  coffee. 

The  drag  was  easy  with  the  help  of 
Uncle  Dick  and  Sam.  Later,  when  we 
stopped  at  a check  station,  we  learned 
the  deer  weighed  147  pounds  field- 
dressed  and  was  3V2  years  old.  We 
also  noticed  two  additional  tiny  points 
coming  from  the  rack.  They  were  only 
about  a half-inch  in  length  and  some- 
one said  they  would  have  to  be  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  to  be  considered  a 
point,  but  Greg  now  calls  Old  Big 
Foot  Buckie  a 12-point  and  who  is  go- 
ing to  argue  with  him? 
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MY  HOMECOMING  BUCK 

By  George  J.  Venesky,  Jr. 


The  few  days  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  1969  antlered  deer 
season  brought  more  anticipation 
than  usual  for  me.  It  had  been  two 
years  since  I was  able  to  pursue  my 
favorite  sport. 

Fall  of  1968  had  found  me  in  the 
jungles  of  South  Vietnam,  12,000 
miles  from  my  home  in  Kittanning.  I 
arrived  in  that  country  in  October,  on 
my  twenty-first  birthday,  and  served 
nearly  a year  as  a first  lieutenant  and 
platoon  leader  with  the  army’s  Fourth 
Infantry  Division  in  the  central  high- 
lands. 

One  day  in  November,  while  on  an 
operation,  I stood  in  a large  valley 
surrounded  by  mountains  which 
somehow  reminded  me  of  the  moun- 
tains back  home.  In  fact,  I imagined 
myself,  with  rifle  in  hand,  as  being  on 


a deer  hunt.  Occasional  gunfire  added 
credence  to  that  feeling.  But  reality 
soon  returned  and  it  was  on  with  the 
intended  mission. 

September  of  1969  found  me  safely 
home  and  a civilian  again.  The  month 
of  October  was  spent  with  the  bow  in 
search  of  deer.  I missed  a couple  of 
shots,  but  several  nice  racks  were 
spotted. 

Would  I See  A Rack 

November  rolled  by  with  a very 
enjoyable  small  game  season.  As  the 
first  day  for  deer  drew  closer,  many 
thoughts  went  through  my  mind.  The 
area  I had  always  hunted  was  excel- 
lent for  deer,  but  would  I see  a rack 
this  year?  And  if  I did,  would  my 
shooting  ability  still  enable  me  to  con- 
nect? I wasn’t  sure,  but  I had  a 
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strange  feeling  of  confidence  those 
few  days  before  the  season  began. 

At  4 o’clock  the  first  morning,  a 
look  outside  revealed  almost  five 
inches  of  snow  on  the  ground.  Just 
right.  We  left  home  a short  time  later 
and  soon  arrived  at  our  favorite  spot 
about  20  miles  from  home.  We  were 
pleased  to  see  no  other  cars  in  the 
vicinity. 

The  Hour  Finally  Arrived 

We  were  in  the  woods  by  6 o’clock 
for  that  last  long  hour  of  waiting.  The 
legal  shooting  hour  finally  arrived, 
but  there  was  not  much  light  yet.  It 
was  very  still  and  quiet.  Twenty  min- 
utes soon  went  by,  with  little  shooting 
heard.  A snow  squall  came  in,  limit- 
ing visibility  to  no  more  than  a dozen 
steps,  but  soon  its  intensity  tapered. 
Then  a shot  . . . another  . . . then  a 
pause.  They  were  not  far  away,  but 
which  direction  was  the  deer  head- 
ing? Then  came  a single  shot  much 
closer.  A few  seconds  passed,  then  I 
heard  a crashing  in  the  underbrush.  I 
had  the  unmistakable  feeling  that 
something  was  headed  directly  toward 
me. 

I saw  him.  His  magnificient  rack 
appeared  first  as  he  came  up  over  a 
rise.  He  was  running  directly  at  me 
through  a stand  of  crabapples.  He  saw 
me  and  stopped,  staring  directly  at 
me.  A beautiful  deer  with  a beautiful 
9-point  rack,  no  more  than  20  yards 
away. 

He  seemed  to  sense  that  I meant 
danger,  but  it  was  too  late,  my  sights 
were  already  aligned.  One  shot  and 
he  dropped,  never  moving. 

As  I placed  my  tag  on  the  deer,  I 
paused,  reflecting  on  the  events  of  the 
past  few  months.  Sure,  I had  missed 
hunting  season  the  year  before,  but 
somehow  I felt  that  in  some  way,  by 
someone’s  will,  this  trophy  was  a 
reward  for  the  sacrifice  I had  made.  I 
also  realized  I had  been  fortunate  to 
return  home  safely  and  accomplish 
what  I’d  done  that  morning.  I don’t 
often  dwell  on  sentimental  thoughts, 
but  I did  that  day. 


Pennsylvania  Game  Cookbook 
is  a 96-page  collection  of 
delicious  recipes  submitted  by 
GAME  NEWS  readers.  It 
includes  methods  of  preparing 
all  kinds  of  game  available 
in  Pennsylvania,  plus  some 
recipes  for  moose,  elk,  and  other 
species.  $2.50  delivered  from 
GAME  NEWS  office. 


I also  gained  an  appreciation  that 
has  not  faltered  to  this  day.  When  I sit 
in  my  den  with  my  two  young  sons 
and  admire  that  trophy  on  the  wall,  I 
sometimes  look  back  on  years  past. 
Those  times,  good  and  bad,  are  gone. 
Only  the  future  remains.  We  see 
many  changes  occurring  around  us, 
both  positive  and  negative.  My  most 
sincere  hope  is  that  the  resources  and 
opportunities  I’ve  known  will  remain 
so  that  my  sons  may  experience  many 
of  the  things  that  I have.  All  those 
things,  that  is,  except  the  one 
“missed”  season. 

So  you  can  see,  my  homecoming 
buck  means  much  more  to  me  than 
just  a trophy  on  the  wall. 
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HARRY  ENGLISH,  right, 
looks  pleased  with  his 
Allegheny  Co.  10-point 
which  measures  161. 


DAVID  MELDER,  above, 
from  Mars,  shows  off  his 
first  buck,  a 13-point  from 
Armstrong  Co.  MIKE 
BLUMENTHAL,  right, 
took  his  9-point  in  Perry 
Co. 


The  Barrens  is  where 
LEWIS  CALL,  from  Sa- 
lineville,  Ohio,  took  this 
8-pointer. 


BOB  JENNY  of  Bethlehem, 
shows  his  8-point  Potter  Co. 
buck  to  his  son  Bobby. 


MIKE  WHALEN  came  from  Woodbridge,  Vir- 
ginia to  take  this  9-point  Clearfield  Co. 
buck. 


JOE  PANUCCIO  and  his  son 
Joey  pose  with  their  8-poinl 
Bucks  Co.  trophies. 
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This  Northampton  Co. 
6-point,  ieft,  was 
DAViD  YANKOWY’s 
first  buck. 


MEL  HORBACH’s 
11-point  Berks  Co. 
buck  has  a 21 -inch 
spread. 


DAViD  SCHULTZ’S  10- 
point  Bradford  Co. 
buck  measures  139-6. 


ihiiadelphia’s  JOE 
lOGAN  went  to 
^learfietd  Co.  for 
I Is  8-point  buck. 


PAUL  ROSS  poses  with  his  7-point  taken  iast 
year  from  his  200-acre  Butier  Co.  farm. 


tiERALD  KROUT,  beiow,  cer- 
tainly looks  pleased  with  his 
'ork  Co.  8-point. 


Cameron  Co.  is  where 
LAVERNE  LUDWIG, 
Seven  Valleys,  took 
this  8-point  whitetail. 


SCOTT  FARNUM,  13, 
took  this  8-point 
trophy  from  Chester 
Co. 


PETE  SOTT  of  Wilkes-Barre  is  shown 
with  his  160-lb.  9-point  Sullivan  Co. 
trophy  that  has  a 21  Va-inch  spread. 


Fleetwood’s  BOB  WEID- 
NER  bagged  this  8-point 
buck  in  Berks  Co. 


This  16-point  taken  by  TOM  TE- 
DESCHI  in  Indiana  Co.  would  cer- 
tainly satisfy  any  hunter. 


JOHN  BYLINA 
from  Hegins,  took 
this  8-point  buck 
on  his  Schuylkill 
Co.  farm. 


JOE  JENZANO’s  8-point  Lycoming 
Co.  trophy  has  a 23-inch  spread  and 
is  proof  that  it  pays  to  hunt  on  the 
last  day  of  the  season. 


Lycoming  Co.  is  where  JOE  NOLL,  | 
Montandon,  took  this  9-pointer. 


MARK  WARD  from  Bethel  Park 
went  to  Crawford  Co.  to  collect 
this  7-pointer. 


JOE  LAUCK  of  Enola  col- 
lected this  9-pointer  in 
Perry  Co. 


This  10-point  Erie  Co. 
trophy  was  taken  by 
LEWIS  DOVE  on  the 
opening  day  last  year. 


KATHY  GONGAWARE  of 
North  Huntingdon  took 
this  140-lb.  6-point  near 
Clarion. 


The  buckshot  only  area  of 
Montgomery  Co.  was  where 
RICK  GOTWALS  bagged  the 
11 -point  trophy  shown  above. 


:Kean  Co.  was  where  JAY 
EARHART,  West  Middle- 
X,  took  his  8-point  trophy. 


ALAN  BARNEY,  above,  took  this  10- 
pointer  on  his  grandparent’s  Susque- 
hanna Co.  farm.  HENRY  HEINL,  15,  from 
Marshall  Township,  poses  with  his  12- 
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DAVE  GETZ  from  Nazareth 
took  this  Pike  Co.  8-point 
last  year. 


GERALD  LAMB,  left,  with 
his  6-point  rack  and 
CLAYTON  LAMB  with 
his  8-point  were  two 
successful  Indiana  Co. 
hunters. 


ARL  SEIBERT  of  Palmyra 
9ses  with  his  Sullivan  Co. 
below. 


DAVE  GOODLING  from  Middleburg 
poses  with  his  dad’s  12-point  taken  on 
Shade  Mountain. 


FIELD  NOTES 


Passing  Fancy 

FULTON  COUNTY— With  all  the 
interest  in  black  powder  guns  now- 
adays, it  seems  that  cartridge  guns  are 
only  a fad  that  won’t  last.  — DGP 
Mark  Crowder,  McConnellsburg. 


Something  to  Squeal  About 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY— Dep- 
uty Joe  Longo  and  I were  checking  a 
marshy  area  in  North  Union  Town- 
ship when  we  heard  a bull  frog  emit- 
ting an  unusually  high  pitched  sound. 
The  frog  was  under  a stump  that  was 
just  above  the  waterline  and  seemed 
to  be  stuck  to  a large  hollow  root  of 
the  stump.  I tried  several  times  to  pull 
the  frog  from  its  predicament  but 
could  not  free  it.  As  I stepped  back  to 
look  the  situation  over,  I noticed  a 
coiled  up  water  snake  in  the  hollow 
root.  After  jabbing  the  snake  several 
times  with  a stick,  he  released  his  grip 
on  the  frog’s  legs  and  it  escaped. 
When  I thumped  the  root  with  a large 
rock,  a 4-foot  water  snake  slithered 
into  the  water.  I will  wager  that  the 
frog  is  quite  happy  I did  not  concede 
my  tug  of  war  with  the  snake. — DGP 
S.  L.  Opet,  Tamaqua. 


Multiple  Use 

ELK  COUNTY — An  increasing 
number  of  people  are  jogging,  walk- 
ing, or  just  plain  hiking  on  the  roads 
and  trails  of  our  Game  Lands.  Some 
of  these  people  feel  it  would  be  safer 
along  the  main  highways,  as  they 
have  had  close  encounters  with  the 
motorcycles,  3-wheelers  and  4-wheel 
vehicles  that  are  also  increasing  in 
numbers.  — DGP  Harold  Harshbar- 
ger.  Kersey. 

Thanks  Men 

ADAMS  COUNTY— I would  like  to 
thank  the  Adams  County  Fish  & 
Game  Association  for  their  help  and 
assistance  at  the  South  Mountain  Fair 
at  Arendtsville.  Over  the  years  that  I 
have  been  in  this  district  the  club  has 
purchased  inside  exhibit  space  for  our 
displays.  They  have  also  provided 
assistance  in  setting  up  and  disman- 
tling, as  well  as  obtaining  needed 
materials.  Hats  off  to  Adams  County 
Fish  & Game,  and  especially  to  Terry 
Culp,  the  fair  committee  chairman. — 
DGP  Gary  Becker,  Aspers. 

One  or  Two 

BLAIR  COUNTY— Recently  we 
apprehended  three  young  men  for 
spotting  deer  with  a rifle  in  their 
possession.  One  defendant’s  mother 
stated  upon  paying  the  fine  that  she 
knew  the  young  men  were  wrong,  but 
that  they  had  just  forgotten  the  rifle 
was  in  the  trunk.  I wonder  if  that  was 
the  same  rifle  one  of  the  defendants 
shoved  under  the  vehicle  upon  being 
apprehended — or  did  they  have  two 
firearms  in  the  vehicle?— DGP  Larry 
Harshaw,  Hollidaysburg. 
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How  Else? 

FAYETTE  COUNTY— While  pre- 
senting a program  to  third- grade  stu- 
dents, I showed  them  a few  skins  and 
mounted  animals,  to  help  them  iden- 
tify various  Pennsylvania  mammals.  I 
held  up  one  mounted  mink  and  one 
weasel  skin  and  asked  how  one  could 
tell  these  similar  animals  apart  in  the 
woods.  One  answer  floored  me.  The 
youngster  said  it  was  obvious  that 
mink  are  round  and  weasels  are  flat. 
— DGP  C.  H.  May,  Connellsville. 


Midnight  Snack 

TIOGA  COUNTY— While  on 
patrol  late  last  summer,  I encountered 
a woodchuck  whose  clock  must  have 
been  out  of  whack.  I realize  it  is  not 
strange  to  see  a woodchuck  in  the 
summer,  but  how  many  times  have 
you  seen  one  wondering  about  at  mid- 
night? Since  it  was  in  a lush  clover 
field,  maybe  he  too  likes  a midnight 
snacL — DGP  John  Snyder,  Wells- 
boro. 

Super  Efficient 

LUZERNE  COUNTY— I am  going 
to  check  the  Guiness  Book  of  Records 
for  I feel  Deputy  Tom  Grohol  of  West 
Hazleton  might  have  set  a record 
when  he  caught  eight  squirrels  from 
one  box  trap  in  one  day  at  one  com- 
plaint site!  — DGP  Bob  Nolf,  Gonyng- 
ham. 


What  Flavor 

PERRY  COUNTY — I have  seen  ex- 
amples of  enthusiasm  before,  but 
nothing  to  match  that  of  a small  boy 
who  happened  to  stop  by  our  exhibit 
at  the  Perry  Gounty  Fair  this  year. 
While  most  people  were  interested  in 
the  mounted  bobcat  and  flying  squir- 
rel, this  young  fellow  zeroed  in  on  the 
usual  free  literature  and  SPORT  but- 
tons on  the  counter.  Upon  learning 
they  were  free,  he  looked  at  me  and 
said,  “Here,  hold  my  lollipop,”  and 
proceeded  to  collect  one  of  each.  As  he 
did  so,  he  said,  “Gee,  Mister,  you  sure 
have  a lot  of  neat  stuff  here.”  He  then 
retrieved  his  lollipop  and  started 
away,  only  to  stop  and  ask  if  I would 
like  him  to  find  the  clown  again  and 
get  a lollipop  for  me.  I know  my  crew- 
cut  is  short,  but  I didn’t  know  I pro- 
jected a Telly  Savalas  image. — DGP 
Elwood  Gamp,  Jr.,  Elliottsburg. 


Finally 

The  new  rifle  range  located  on 
State  Game  Lands  157  in  Haycock 
Township,  Bucks  County,  was  offi- 
cially opened  on  Labor  Day.  The 
opening  was  greeted  by  a great 
amount  of  enthusiasm  by  shooters  and 
Game  Land  neighbors  alike.  Target 
shooters  are  delighted  to  have  such  a 
modern  range,  with  its  solid  benches, 
safe  backstops,  sound  target  frames, 
and  northerly  direction  for  safe  shoot- 
ing. Our  good  neighbors,  who  have 
patiently  awaited  the  great  day  for 
several  years,  are  marveling  over  the 
peace  and  quiet — well  almost — that 
has  descended  upon  the  community. 
A special  word  of  thanks  must  go  out 
to  the  Haines  and  Kibblehouse  Cor- 
poration of  Skippack,  who  generously 
donated  more  than  600  cubic  yards  of 
soil  to  the  project.  This  gift  made  it 
possible  to  complete  the  job  after  it 
was  learned  that  the  excavation  pro- 
duced thousands  of  tons  of  very  hard 
rock,  but  little  safe  fill  material  for 
the  backstops.  — Land  Manager  W.  J. 
Lockett,  Perkasie. 
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Fast  Learner 

CLINTON  COUNTY— Late  last 
summer,  while  setting  a culvert  trap 
for  a nuisance  bear,  I heard  some- 
thing move.  I turned  and  saw  a large 
bear  about  25  yards  away,  watching 
me.  That  night  a bear  was  caught  in 
the  trap  and  somehow  managed  to  get 
out.  If  it  was  the  same  bear  that  had 
been  watching  me,  he  sure  must  have 
paid  attention. — DGP  John  Wasser- 
man,  Renovo 


A Long  Trail 

PHILADELPHIA  CO C/NTY— Fol- 
lowing deer  through  highly  populated 
neighborhoods  often  results  in 
unusual  tracking  experiences.  A re- 
cent trail  took  us  across  lawns  and 
through  backyards,  over  fences,  down 
valleys,  across  main  intersections  and 
highways,  past  fruit  stands,  stores  and 
factories,  and  to  the  Delaware  River 
where  the  deer  jumped  in  and  was  last 
observed  swimming  to  New  Jersey. — 
DGP  R.  J.  Skubish,  Philadelphia. 


Maybe  This  Year 

POTTER  COUNTY— Comments 
from  some  of  the  local  residents,  along 
with  my  sightings,  indicate  there  is  a 
good  supply  of  big  antlered  deer  this 
year.  This  could  be  the  year  to  get  a 
nice  buck. — DGP  Ron  Glouser,  Gale- 
ton. 


The  Sting 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY— Recently, 
while  arresting  a young  man,  I was 
stung  on  the  arm.  I let  out  a yell  from 
the  pain  and  the  young  man  said 
“Everyone  is  getting  stung.”  I don’t 
know  which  is  worse,  getting  stung  by 
a bee  or  a game  protector. — DGP 
Gary  W.  Packard,  Millersburg. 

Great  Group 

I had  the  honor  of  being  a judge  of 
wildlife  exhibits  at  the  annual  4-H 
Roundup  in  this  county.  There  were 
many  fine  exhibits  and  making  the 
final  decisions  took  a great  deal  of 
thought.  It  was  quite  evident  these 
4-H’ers  really  put  in  a lot  of  time  on 
their  projects.  I would  like  to  thank 
all  of  the  participants  for  showing 
their  interest  in  wildlife  this  way. — 
Land  Manager  Ghester  Harris,  Athens. 

So  Long,  Jerry 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY— Water- 
ways Patrolman  Jerry  Crayton  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  has 
been  transferred  from  Allegheny 
County  to  Potter  County  and  will  cer- 
tainly be  missed  by  this  officer.  I often 
thought  he  did  as  much  Game  Com- 
mission work  as  he  did  for  the  Fish 
Commission.  Going  from  a district 
with  IV2  million  people  to  one  with 
only  15,000,  I bet  he  gets  lonely!  — 
DGP  S.  E.  Lockerman,  Pittsburgh. 

Ring-necked  Doves? 

ERIE  COUNTY— Opening  day  of 
dove  season  was  spectacular  this  year 
and  there  were  plenty  of  doves  and 
hunters.  When  checking  hunters  it 
was  not  uncommon  to  find  but  one 
dove  taken  for  every  box  of  empties. 
One  man  had  only  two  doves  after  fir- 
ing 52  shells.  I also  heard  several  sug- 
gestions, one  of  which  was  that  the 
Game  Commission  should  cross  pheas- 
ants with  doves  to  slow  them  down. 
Maybe  they  have  a point.  — DGP 
Wayne  A.  Lugaila,  Waterford. 
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More  Fish  Hawks 

ERIE  COUNTY — Recent  osprey 
sightings  indicate  this  beautiful  bird 
may  be  on  the  road  to  recovery.  Once 
numerous  along  all  of  our  waterways, 
the  osprey  was  practically  eliminated 
by  pollution  and  DDT.  One  particu- 
lar sighting  occurred  while  my  grand- 
son and  I were  canoeing  in  Thompson 
Bay.  We  were  treated  to  the  rare  sight 
of  a hovering  osprey,  which  suddenly 
folded  its  wings  and  plunged  thirty 
feet  into  the  bay.  When  it  took  off,  it 
had  a large  sunfish  in  its  talons.  Rising 
about  ten  feet,  it  hovered  and  twice 
shook  itself  like  a dog,  then  flew  off  to 
enjoy  its  meal. — DGP  Russ  Meyer, 
Fairview. 


ADAMS  COUNTY— If  some  eve- 
ning you  happen  to  encounter  a little 
brown  bat  whose  two  front  teeth  are 
missing,  you  might  think  of  me  here  in 
Adams  County.  Recently,  while  on 
surveillance  after  dusk  in  a remote 
wooded  area,  I was  nearly  scared  out 
of  my  wits  when  one  of  these  little 
creatures  flew  directly  into  the  knob 
on  the  end  of  my  radio  antenna,  ap- 
parently mistaking  it  for  a large,  tasty 
insect.  The  antenna  whipped  violently 
back  and  forth  as  I tried  to  come  back 
down  to  ground,  and  the  bat  con- 
tinued nervously  along  his  way. — 
DGP  Larry  Haynes,  Gettysburg. 


Endangered  Species? 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY— Bigfoof 
mania  has  hit  this  area  following  sev- 
eral reported  sightings  of  this  legen- 
dary beast.  One  sporting  club  has 
even  erected  a “Bigfoot  crossing”  sign 
alongside  a road  in  an  area  where  the 
creature  supposedly  was  seen.  Just  the 
other  night  I checked  four  men  who 
were  armed  and  looking  for  Sas- 
quatch!  If  this  kind  of  enthusiasm 
continues,  I soon  expect  to  see  a hairy, 
smelly,  man-like  creature  at  my  door, 
seeking  protection.  — DGP  Charles 
Arcovitch,  Orangeville. 


Deerly  Departed 

ARMSTRONG  COUNTY— My 
deputies  submit  a monthly  report  on 
the  number  and  sex  of  roadkilled  deer 
they  have  picked  up,  as  well  as  the 
disposition  of  the  deer.  In  August, 
Deputy  Karl  Swigart  turned  in  the 
following  report  on  the  pads  I pro- 
vided for  this  information.  Date: 
7-10-80.  Location:  L.  R.  03008  be- 
tween Slate  Lick  and  Cadogan.  Dis- 
position: Interment  at  Nickleson  Run 
Coal  Property,  arrangements  by  Dep- 
uty K.  Swigart.  Other  Information: 
Floral  arrangements  by  Mother 
Nature.  I can’t  help  but  think  Karl 
should  have  been  a mortician  instead 
of  a machinist. — DGP  Barry  J.  Seth, 
Worthington. 
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Look  Your  Part 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY— While 
on  my  nightly  job,  a small  boy  passed 
me  on  a bicycle.  He  stopped  and  asked 
me  if  I was  a cop.  I replied  that  I was 
a game  protector.  He  then  asked  me  if 
I was  going  to  be  a cop.  Again  I an- 
swered no  and  asked  him  why  he 
thought  I was  a cop.  He  said  that  I 
just  looked  like  every  cop  he  had  seen. 
— DGP  William  P.  Anderson,  Wash- 
ington. 

How’s  That  Again? 

BEDFORD  COUNTY— We  still 
have  some  educational  work  to  do. 
One  young  man  walked  up  to  the  fair 
display  and  asked  quite  seriously, 
“What  kind  of  bears  have  feathers 
under  their  necks?” — DGP  Tim  Flan- 
igan, Buffalo  Mills. 


Just  Wondering 

BUTLER  COUNTY— While  man- 
ning our  display  at  the  Butler  Farm 
Show,  a gentleman  told  me  about  his 
two  domestic  hen  turkeys.  One  had 
made  a nest  and  was  sitting  on  the 
eggs;  the  other,  however,  laid  her  eggs 
and  then  rolled  them  under  the  one 
sitting  on  the  nest.  Has  the  women’s 
liberation  movement  spread  to  the 
animal  kingdom? — DGP  Larry  P. 
Heade,  Butler. 


Opossums  Down  Under 

I just  read  an  article  regarding  the 
problem  New  Zealand  is  having  with 
their  over-population  of  opossums. 
They  are  hoping  that  trappers  will 
harvest  over  three  million  this  year,  as 
the  opossums  are  damaging  their  or- 
chards and  forests.  An  even  greater 
problem  is  the  fact  they  are  carriers  of 
a form  of  bovine  tuberculosis  that  can 
decimate  herds  of  cattle.  The  price  for 
an  opossum  is  expected  to  be  in  the 
$7-$14  range.  I wonder  what  the 
price  of  a boat  ticket  and  a nonresi- 
dent trapping  license  will  be? — GIA 
John  Badger,  Ligonier. 


Censored 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY— In  a re- 
cent GAME  NEWS  article,  Mike  Pug- 
lisi,  PGG  wildlife  biologist,  quoted 
me  as  saying  I didn’t  know  “who  had 
who”  when  we  were  removing  eaglets 
from  their  nest  in  Grawford  Gounty 
for  banding.  Mike’s  recollection  is 
close,  but  I think  it  is  only  fair  to  note 
that  he  deleted  an  expletive  or  two. — 
DGP  Will  Wingo,  Genterville. 

It’s  Not  Easy 

BUCKS  COUNTY— The  Game 
Gommission  is  undertaking  a study  to 
accurately  estimate  furbearer  popula- 
tions across  the  state.  The  field  work 
consists  of  counting  animal  tracks  at 
certain  locations.  Ongoing  studies  like 
this  are  valuable  ways  for  us  to  keep 
track  of  wildlife  population  trends, 
and  aid  in  establishing  future  seasons 
and  bag  limits.  — DGP  D.  Koppen- 
haver,  Trumbauersville. 


Another  Good  Sign 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY— Again 
this  year  the  bird  that  represents  our 
national  emblem,  the  bald  eagle,  has 
been  spotted  stopping  over  at  the 
well-known  Raystown  Lake.  — DGP 
Don  Parr,  Jr.,  Huntingdon. 
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GOVERNOR  THORNBURGH  receives  his  Pennsylvania  hunting  license,  No.  1A,  from  the 
Commission  President,  Robert  Fasnacht,  while  the  Commission’s  Executive  Director, 
Glenn  Bowers,  looks  on. 


Photo  by  Phil  Irey 


Carl  Bernosky 


CARL  BERNOSKY,  left,  again  proved  he  is 
the  best  competitive  high  power  rifleman  in 
the  nation  by  winning  the  77th  annual  Na- 
tional High  Power  Rifle  Championship  at 
Camp  Perry,  Ohio.  It  was  the  fourth  con- 
secutive win  by  Bernosky,  an  unprecedented 
feat.  (The  story  of  his  first  three  wins  ap- 
peared in  the  May  1980  GAME  NEWS.)  The 
23-year-old  marksman  from  Gordon,  Pa., 
turned  in  a 2374-1 20X  score  for  his  win.— 
Dave  Ruckle 


BY  TED  CODSHALL 
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PENNSYLVANIA  AWARD 
RECIPIENTS 


Two  Game  Commission  personnel  and  the  “grand  old  man”  of  Pennsylvania’s 
sportsmen  were  honored  with  the  highest  award  presented  by  the  Philadelphia 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  the  Pennsylvania  Award. 

Steve  Liscinsky,  coordinator  of  field  research  for  the  agency;  Paul  Ludtke,  an 
honorary  deputy  game  protector;  and  Oscar  Becker,  the  honorary  president  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  were  the  recipients  of  the 
honors,  presented  at  the  Philadelphia  Federation’s  seventh  annual  awards  night 
banquet. 

Liscinsky  has  been  a wildlife  biologist  with  the  Game  Commission  since  1951, 
and  for  many  years  was  leader  of  the  woodcock  and  whitetail  deer  studies. 

Ludtke,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Philadelphia  Federation  in  1933,  served  as  a 
special  waterways  patrolman  for  thirteen  years,  as  a deputy  game  protector  for 
thirty-five  years,  and  is  now  an  honorary  deputy  game  protector. 

Becker  is  the  only  man  to  have  served  as  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Feder- 
ation of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  twice,  and  he  is  now  the  honorary  president  of  that 
organization. 

The  Philadelphia  Federation  also  presented  “Helpful  Wife”  Awards  to  Mrs. 
Ludtke  and  Mrs.  Becker. 


STEVE  LISCINSKY,  left,  Oscar  Becker,  center,  and  Paul  Ludtke  were  the  proud  recipients 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Award  presented  by  the  Philadelphia  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs. 


Ned  Smith  Whitetail  Print 

Ned  Smith’s  white-tailed  deer  painting  which  appeared  on  the  cover  of  the  De- 
cember 1979  GAME  NEWS  is  now  available  as  a full-color  print  on  100  percent 
rag  paper,  ready  for  framing.  Plate  size  is  12Vi  x I8V2 , overall  size  I8V2  x 25 V2 . 
Price  is  $85  delivered  (plus  6 percent  for  Pennsylvania  residents) . Order  from 
Sportsman  Specialties  Co.,  P.O.  Box  217,  Youngwood,  Pa.  15697. 
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Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 

Retirees 


Name 

Title 

Hometown 

Service 

Harvey  Dickey 

Labor  Foreman 

Beech  Creek 

4/11/55  to  12/07/79 

Merle  Atwell 

Labor  Foreman 

Gaines 

4/20/50  to  12/31/79 

Carroll  R.  Kinley 

Chief  Division  of 
Land  Management 

Hummelstown 

6/01/46  to  12/31/79 

Earl  E.  Geesaman 

Chief  Division  of 
Law  Enforcement 

Hershey 

6/01/48  to  12/31/79 

Wilmer  C.  Richter 

Game  Biologist 

Jersey  Shore 

2/05/48  to  12/28/79 

Norbert  J.  Molski 

Supervisor  Northeast 
Division 

Dallas 

6/01/46  to  12/31/79 

Raymond  M.  Sickles 

Waterfowl  Management 
Coordinator 

Linesville 

6/20/37  to  12/31/79 

David  Spangler 

Labor  Foreman 

Venus 

7/25/55  to  2/29/80 

George  T.  Church 

Game  Conservation 
Officer  Supervisor 

Ligonier 

6/1/48  to  2/29/80 

Mary  Jane  Fisher 

Bookkeeping  Machine 
Operator 

Shiremanstown 

7/27/71  to  4/25/80 

Marijane  Gates 

Accounting  Assistant 

Harrisburg 

4/13/68  to  5/23/80 

Billy  A.  Drasher 

Waterfowl  Management 
Agent 

Orwigsburg 

6/1/48  to  6/20/80 

W.  Raymond  Ketner 

Labor  Foreman 

Hamburg 

1/4/57  to  6/20/80 

Edward  J.  Fasching 

Game  Conservation 
Officer 

Elverson 

6/1/48  to  7/4/80 

Samuel  C.  McFarland 

Game  Conservation 
Officer 

Centerport 

6/1/48  to  7/4/80 

William  D.  Neely 

Game  Conservation 
Officer 

Austin 

6/1/48  to  7/4/80 

Donald  M.  Schake 

Supervisor  Northwest 
Division 

Seneca 

6/1/48  to  8/29/80 

Harry  A.  Koskey 

Game  Propagator 

Montoursville 

3/21/52  to  8/29/80 

Robert  H.  Sphar 

Game  Conservation 
Officer  Supervisor 

Seneca 

10/4/48  to  9/12/80 

George  H.  Steck,  Jr. 

Labor  Foreman 

Dry  Run 

8/29/58  to  9/12/80 

Ray  E.  Smith 

Labor  Foreman 

Warfordsburg 

7/26/48  to  9/12/80 

Adjustable  Plug  In  Shotgun  Illegal 

A new  device  that  permits  hunters  to  adjust  the  shell  capacity  of  tube-fed 
shotguns  in  the  field  and  does  not  necessarily  limit  the  gun’s  capacity  to  three 
shells  is  unlawful  for  use  in  Pennsylvania,  according  to  the  Game  Commission. 
The  device,  called  an  Adjust- A-Plug,  is  being  made  available  to  Pennsylvania 
sportsmen  by  a midwestern  manufacturer. 

Under  provisions  of  the  Game  Law,  it  is  unlawful  to  use  “a  magazine  shot- 
gun to  hunt  for  any  bird  or  animal,  other  than  big  game,  unless  it  has  been 
limited  to  a three-shell  capacity  in  (the)  magazine  and  chamber  combined  by  a 
plug  in  such  a manner  that  the  plug  cannot  be  removed  without  disassembling 
the  gun.” 

Under  similarly  worded  federal  regulations,  the  device  is  unlawful  to  use  in 
the  hunting  of  all  migratory  game  birds  (including  waterfowl) . 

Federal  regulations  make  it  illegal  to  hunt  migratory  birds  “with  a shotgun 
of  any  description  capable  of  holding  more  than  three  shells,  unless  it  is 
plugged  with  a one-piece  filler,  incapable  of  removal  without  disassembling 
the  gun,  so  its  total  capacity  does  not  exceed  three  shells.” 
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U.S.  Forest  Honor  for 
P.G.C.  Executive  Director 


Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  Executive  Director  Glenn  L.  Bowers  has  re- 
ceived a special  national  award  from  the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 

The  award,  presented  by  Allegheny  National  Forest  Supervisor  John  P.  Butt, 
was  given  to  Bowers  “in  appreciation  of  his  significant  contributions  to  forestry 
and  conservation.” 

Bowers  was  also  honored  for  his  “high  commitment  to  professional  ideals  that 
brings  long-term  resource  improvements.” 

The  Forest  Service  recognized  Bowers  for  his  “courageous  leadership  and 
cooperation  in  recently  bringing  about  a new  look  in  Pennsylvania’s  deer  man- 
agement policy  programs.  These  changes  redeem  the  professionalism  for  which 
the  Game  Commission  stands,  and  which  is  shared  by  professional  wildlife  biol- 
ogists, foresters  and  ecologists.” 

Bowers  was  especially  honored  for  “his  professional  leadership  that,  while  not 
always  the  most  popular  thing  to  do,  will,  in  the  long  run,  leave  a heritage  of 
sound  environment  and  a better  world  for  our  children  — the  future  sportsmen  of 
Pennsylvania.” 

GLENN  L.  BOWERS,  Executive  Director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  is  shown 
below  right  receiving  the  Forest  Service  75th  Anniversary  Award  from  ANF  Supervisor 
John  P.  Butt.  The  award,  which  is  given  in  appreciation  of  significant  contributions  to  for- 
estry and  conservation,  was  presented  in  September  at  the  fall  meeting  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  in  Carlisle. 
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Fat  left  on  a drying  pelt  causes 
“grease  burn.”  This  causes  the 
hair  to  pull  out.  Be  sure  all  fat 
and  meat  are  removed  from 
pelt  before  drying.  A properly 
scraped  pelt  should  be  clean 
right  down  to  the  skin  before 
being  placed  on  a stretcher  to 
dry. 


Remington  Firearms  Museum 

America’s  oldest  gunmaker.  Remington  Arms  Company,  held  the  official 
opening  of  a new  Remington  Firearms  Museum  on  September  9.  Located  at  its 
sporting  arms  plant  in  Ilion,  N.Y.,  the  museum  houses  an  outstanding  collec- 
tion of  over  250  Remington  firearms,  including  examples  from  early  flintlocks 
to  those  of  current  manufacture,  plus  many  “firsts”  such  as  Remington’s  first 
handgun  model.  Real’s  Pocket  Revolver;  Rolling  Block  rifles,  handguns  and 
shotguns;  Joseph  Keene’s  bolt  action  magazine  rifle;  John  Browning’s  designs 
for  the  Model  11  shotgun  and  Model  8 rifle,  and  many  more.  The  museum  is 
open  to  the  public  at  no  charge.  To  verify  hours,  call  315-894-9961. 


Federal  Export  License  Required 

Pennsylvania  trappers  and  fur  dealers  will  be  required  under  federal  law  (50 
CFR  14)  to  obtain  an  import  or  export  license  from  the  United  States  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  prior  to  shipping  any  furs  out  of  the  country  after  December  31, 
1980.  Under  new  federal  regulations,  no  wildlife  or  their  parts,  including  fur,  may 
be  imported  or  exported  from  the  United  States  without  a license.  Such  licenses 
can  be  obtained  at  a fee  of  $50  by  writing  directly  to  Division  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment, United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  95  Aquahart  Road,  Glen  Burnie, 
Md.  21061. 
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If  your  Christmas  list  includes  some 
folks  interested  in  learning  more  about 
the  outdoors,  this  column  is  meant  for 
you.  You’ll  find  some  good  books  and 
posters  that  could  make  appropriate 
gifts  for  the  right  person.  So  take  a 
look  at  these  ideas  — they  might  make 
your  shopping  list  easier.  Please  order 
from  the  publisher  or  through  your 
local  bookstore  — not  from  the  Game 
Commission. 


For  The  Teacher 

Every  teacher  wants  more  activities 
that  can  involve  students  in  worthwhile 
lessons.  So,  when  a book  comes  along 
that  is  just  filled  with  practical  lessons 
ready  to  plug  in  and  use,  it’s  logical  to 
think  that  every  teacher  will  want  it. 
The  Environmental  Education  Activi- 
ties Manual  by  William  B.  Stapp  and 
Dorothy  A.  Cox  is  such  a book. 

The  776-page  manual  includes  more 
than  300  activities  designed,  written 
and  used  by  other  teachers.  The  ac- 
tivities, originally  published  in  a series 
of  small  manuals,  are  now  incorpor- 
ated under  one  cover  in  this  latest  edi- 
tion. 

Each  activity  is  presented  in  outline 
form  clearly  indicating  the  concept  to 
be  developed,  time  and  materials 
needed,  complete  procedure  and  fol- 
low-up discussion  questions.  Neces- 
sary materials  are  those  found  in  most 
schools  and  don’t  require  a stream, 
lake  or  forest  next  to  the  playground.  In 
fact,  most  of  the  activities  are  indoor 
exercises  that  stress  research,  data 
collection  and  problem  solving  skills. 

If  a teacher  were  limited  to  a single 
resource  for  environmental  activities. 


this  should  be  it.  The  extensive  appen- 
dices include  sources  of  print  and 
non-print  resources,  monitoring  kits, 
games  — almost  anything  useful  to  the 
classroom  teacher. 

Order  from  Dorothy  A.  Cox,  32493 
Shady  Ridge  Drive,  Farmington  Hills, 
Michigan  48018.  Price,  $12  each. 

For  Plant  Lovers 

Using  Wild  and  Wayside  Plants  by 
Nelson  Coon  is  a reprint  of  the  original 
edition  published  in  1957.  The  style 
and  character  of  the  book  is  not  like 
most  modern  books  on  useful  plant 
species.  This  text  reads  smoothly  and 
there  is  a conversational  quality  that 
makes  you  feel  the  author  is  speaking 
with  you  personally.  Guotations  and 
verses  are  liberally  sprinkled  through- 
out the  book  to  add  to  the  variety  and 
to  support  the  uses  of  wild  plants  in 
antiquity. 

Coon’s  book  is  more  comprehensive 
than  most.  He  discusses  plants  used 
for  food,  medicine,  dyes  and  crafts.  He 
has  also  included  an  extensive  chapter 
on  poisonous  plants  and  the  nature  of 
their  poisonous  effects.  He  includes 
everything  from  lichens  and  puffballs 
to  shrubs  and  trees.  Finally,  Coon  pro- 
vides a reference  bibliography  of  over 
150  entries  dealing  with  wild  plants, 
their  identification  and  use. 

Consider  this  book  by  Dover  Publica- 
tions, 180  Varick  St.,  NYC  10014,  a 
basic  reference  to  uses  of  wild  plants 
for  the  home  or  school  library. 

GId  habits  are  difficult  to  change  — 
but  sometimes  its  necessary.  My  first 
book  on  trees  was  W.  C.  Grimm’s 
classic.  Book  of  Trees,  and  it  has  re- 
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mained  a comfortable  favorite  over  the 
years.  The  keys  in  that  guide  are  easy 
to  use  and  about  as  unambiguous  as 
popular  keys  can  be.  However,  a chal- 
lenger has  recently  appeared  on  the 
scene  — the  Complete  Trees  of  North 
America:  Field  Guide  and  Natural  His- 
tory by  Dr.  Thomas  S.  Elias  and  pub- 
lished by  Van  Nostrand  Reinhold  Co., 
135  West  50th  St.,  NYC  10020.  $19.95. 

This  major  work  includes  all  652 
native  species  as  well  as  more  than 
100  introduced  species  of  trees.  Each 
entry  includes  a range  map  and  a 
detailed  drawing  of  leaf,  stem,  fruit, 
and  flower  characters.  Several  para- 
graphs are  commonly  devoted  to  the 
species’  natural  history  and  occur- 
rence in  typical  habitats  and  associa- 
tions. The  tree’s  appearance  is  de- 
scribed in  bold  type.  Each  page  also 
contains  a handy  scale  for  measuring 
sample  features  in  both  English  and 
metric  units. 

This  sytem  of  keys  is  not  difficult  but 
is,  at  first,  somewhat  confusing.  Keys 
are  provided  for  the  major  plant  groups 
at  the  beginning  of  that  group’s  sec- 
tion. However,  the  general  key  to  those 
major  groups  is  tucked  away  in  an 
inconspicuous  place  near  the  front  of 
the  book.  It  is  possible  to  key  a totally 
unknown  specimen  to  the  species  level 
but  some  prior  familiarity  with  the  keys 
is  certainly  needed. 

For  The  Young  Naturalist 

Several  hundred  years  ago,  the 
major  sources  for  up-to-date  informa- 
tion on  animals  of  the  world  were  “bes- 
tiaries.” These  compilations  of  second- 
hand tales  about  animals  in  far-away 
places  were  spiced  with  accounts  of 
some  very  strange  critters. 

Imagine  a bird  so  powerful  it  could 
fly  away  with  an  elephant  and  gobble  it 
up.  Or  the  amphisbaena  — a snake  with 
a head  on  both  ends  so  that  it  was 
impossible  to  catch  it  from  behind  or 
catch  it  napping! 

These  and  other  mythical  creations 
enliven  Rhoda  Blumberg’s  Backyard 
Bestiary,  published  by  Coward,  Mc- 
Cann and  Geoghegan,  Inc.,  200  Madi- 
son Ave.,  NYC  10016.  $7.50.  But  her 
book  is  really  about  some  more  famil- 
iar, but  no  less  wonderful,  creatures 
that  we  pass  by  each  day. 


Preschool  and  primary  graders  on 
your  shopping  list  will  enjoy  a book  of 
their  own  on  gardening.  One  has  been 
written  just  for  them  — A Child’s  First 
Book  of  Gardening  by  Jesse  Zerner  and 
published  by  Playmore,  Inc.,  NYC. 

The  simple  text  in  this  oversize 
paperback  outlines  the  essential  re- 
quirements for  a successful  garden. 
Young  readers  learn  to  dig  and  rake  the 
soil,  choose  seeds  and  thin  seedlings. 
They  are  told,  and  shown  with  profuse 
illustrations,  how  to  provide  a fence  for 
cucumbers,  stakes  for  tomatoes  and 
poles  for  beans.  Youngsters  are  shown 
how  to  build  rooftop  or  windowsill 
gardens  for  urban  homes.  There’s  even 
a section  that  describes  the  simplest 
ways  of  preparing  common  garden 
vegetables  for  the  table. 

This  title  is  one  of  a series  of  books 
for  preschoolers  that  has  been  care- 
fully designed  to  help  them  learn  and 
practice  basic  skills  of  reading,  word 
and  number  recognition,  and  others.  In 
addition,  the  topic  may  get  them 
hooked  on  a preoccupation  with  the 
marvels  of  this  natural  world. 

For  Poster  Freaks 

Most  everyone  knows  about  the  use- 
ful and  beautiful  wildlife  posters  avail- 
able from  the  Game  Commission.  But 
there  are  other  kinds  of  posters  on 
other  subjects  that  are  useful  too. 

The  New  England  Wild  Flower  Soci- 
ety, Garden  in  the  Woods,  Hemenway 
Road,  Framingham,  Massachusetts 
01701,  has  a series  of  artistic  16V2  x 
24-inch  posters  on  a variety  of  plant 
groups.  One  set,  for  instance,  includes 
two  charts  on  the  Poisonous  Plants  of 
the  Northeast.  The  colorful  illustra- 
tions show  leaf,  flower  and  fruit  struc- 
ture and  each  species  is  keyed  to  indi- 
cate the  seriousness  of  the  poison.  The 
set  costs  $6  plus  $1  for  postage. 

J.  Weston  Walch  Publishers,  Box 
658,  Portland,  Maine  04104,  offers  a 
wide  variety  of  posters  for  the  class- 
room. One  set  uses  black  and  white 
photographs  to  illustrate  the  proc- 
esses of  weathering  and  erosion  of 
earth  materials.  Each  11x14  poster  in 
the  15-poster  set  includes  a photo- 
graph and  explanatory  text.  The  posters 
could  be  used  in  separate  teaching  sta- 
tions or  as  part  of  a bulletin  board  dis- 
play. The  entire  set  is  $7.95. 
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Awake,  curving  gracefully  in  to- 
ward the  shore,  betrayed  the 
stillness  of  the  pond.  It  was  a dark 
night,  broken  only  by  a half  moon  that 
occasionally  filtered  through  a trans- 
lucent cloud.  In  the  point  of  the  wake, 
a sensitive  nose  guided  its  owner  to- 
ward the  fresh  apple  smell  emanating 
from  the  bank.  As  soon  as  its  front  feet 
brushed  across  the  soft  mud  on  the 
shallow  bottom,  the  muskrat  stopped 
swimming.  The  ripples  of  its  passing 
splashed  gently  along  the  shore.  The 
muskrat  started  to  walk  along  the  bot- 
tom toward  the  piece  of  apple  im- 
paled on  a twig  on  the  bank.  Suddenly 
something  grabbed  its  foot. 

Instinctively,  the  animal  dove  into 
deeper  water.  It  swam  confidently 
deeper  until  it  reached  the  end  of  the 
trap  chain.  Then  it  turned  back,  but 
its  effort  was  hampered  by  the  weight 
of  the  trap  on  its  foot.  Still  it  felt  no 
fear  or  anxiety.  It  didn’t  know  it  was 
going  to  die.  It  didn’t  know  about 
death.  It  didn’t  know  about  drown- 
ing. The  water  was  its  home  and  the 
muskrat  felt  secure  here.  A stick, 
placed  there  for  this  purpose,  caught 
the  trap  chain  as  the  muskrat  turned 
and  guided  it  in  a circle,  always  short- 
ening the  chain  and  holding  the  ani- 
mal under  water.  Still  there  was  no 
panic,  no  fear.  The  muskrat  simply 
held  its  breath  until  unconsciousness 
enveloped  it.  It  died  peacefully,  fear- 
lessly, in  its  home  environment. 

A Light  Began  To  Flicker 

Sometime  after  midnight,  a light 
began  to  flicker  along  the  edge  of  the 
pond.  It  was  a fleeting  thing,  more  off 
than  on.  A spear  of  light  illuminated 
the  apple  impaled  on  the  stick  and 
quickly  flashed  about  the  surface  of 
the  water.  But  nothing  could  be  seen. 
The  light  flicked  off  and  the  noises  of 
the  man  faded  into  the  night. 

A bright  red  globe  rose  above  the 
eastern  hills  as  the  boy  hurried  toward 
his  first  set.  Delayed  by  chores,  he  was 
a little  later  than  normal  this  morn- 
ing, and  now  he  was  full  of  apprehen- 
sion. He  had  met  the  other  two  boys 
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who  were  also  trapping  here.  They 
were  on  their  way  home,  mad  and  dis- 
gusted. Someone  had  stolen  the  fur 
out  of  their  traps  last  night.  Even 
some  of  their  traps  were  missing. 

When  he  reached  the  set  where  the 
apple  was,  his  heart  skipped  a beat. 
The  trap  was  gone.  Then  he  noticed 
that  the  tangle  stake  in  the  deeper 
water  was  leaning  at  an  odd  angle. 
Wading  into  the  pond,  he  pulled  out 
the  stake  and  smiled  at  the  large 
muskrat  held  by  the  trap  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pond.  Checking  further,  he 
found  three  more  muskrats  in  similar 
sets.  And  none  of  his  traps,  dyed  black 
and  bedded  into  the  mud  on  the  bot- 
tom, had  been  disturbed. 

Do  drowning  sets  work?  Are  they 
humane?  Are  they  practical?  I believe 
this  little  account,  although  fiction,  is 
a good  example  of  what  can  and  does 
happen  out  there.  Yes,  drowning  sets 
do  work  and  they  work  well.  I’ll  ex- 
plain how  to  make  a few  simple 
drowning  sets  later  in  the  article,  but 
for  now  let’s  examine  their  humane 
and  practical  aspects. 

To  begin  with,  an  animal  has  no 
way  of  knowing  that  it  will  ever  die. 
It  just  lives  out  its  life  from  day  to  day. 
In  this  respect,  perhaps,  it  is  better  off 
than  we  are.  Even  the  classic  prey 
species  such  as  mice,  rabbits  and  beef 
cattle,  don’t  know  they  are  prey  spe- 
cies. Aquatic  animals  like  muskrats, 
mink,  beaver,  otter  and,  in  some  re- 
spects, raccoon,  have  no  fear  of  the 
water.  The  water  is  their  home  and 
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they  feel  secure  there.  Drowning  is  a 
horrible  idea  to  humans  who  know 
about  death.  It  is  almost  impossible 
for  us  to  visualize  an  animal  drowning 
peacefully.  Yet  drowning  is  recog- 
nized as  a humane  death  by  many 
organizations  especially  concerned 
about  animal  welfare. 

As  for  practicality,  let’s  face  it,  if  a 
trapper  can  get  his  catch  down  under 
the  water — out  of  sight — there  is  a 
much  better  chance  that  a fur  thief 
won’t  find  it.  The  thief  isn’t  about  to 
spend  a lot  of  time  searching,  espe- 
cially with  a light,  because  he  doesn’t 
want  to  get  caught. 

Another  plus  with  drowning  sets  is 
that,  if  an  animal  can  be  quickly 
drowned,  it  minimizes  the  possibility 
of  that  animal  thrashing  around  in  a 
trap  and  causing  a wring-off.  That  is 
both  a humane  and  a practical  consid- 
eration. After  all,  muskrat  or  mink 
feet,  by  themselves,  are  not  worth 
much  these  days. 

Drowning  sets  are  quick  and  easy  to 
make.  When  trapping  for  aquatic  ani- 
mals, always  anchor  the  trap  in  deep 
water — eight  or  more  inches  for  musk- 
rat and  mink,  two  or  three  feet  for 
beaver.  For  muskrat  or  mink,  the  easi- 
est method  is  to  fasten  the  trap  chain 
to  a stake  with  some  wire  and  pound 
the  stake  into  the  bottom  in  deep  wa- 
ter. Do  not  leave  enough  slack  wire  or 
chain  so  that  a trapped  animal  can 
crawl  up  on  the  land.  There  it  might 
thrash  around  until  it  wrings  off  a 
foot.  The  best  method  is  to  use  a 
tangle  stake.  This  is  simply  another 
stick  pounded  into  deep  water  so  a 
trapped  animal  will  get  tangled  on  it 
the  same  way  that  a dog  on  a leash 
gets  tangled  on  everything  within 
reach. 


But  even  without  a tangle  stake, 
just  the  weight  of  a number  IV2  long- 
spring  trap  is  sufficient  to  drown  a 
muskrat  or  mink  if  it  is  anchored  in 
deep  water. 

Occasionally  the  stream  or  pond 
bottom  is  too  rocky  to  drive  a stake 
into.  In  these  situations,  anchor  the 
trap  in  deep  water  with  a rock.  Cross 
wire  the  trap  chain  to  the  rock  as  you 
would  tie  a Christmas  package.  You 
can  even  use  your  hatchet  or  trowel  to 
carefully  notch  the  edges  of  the  rock 
so  your  wire  won’t  slip  off.  A plastic 
feed  sack  filled  with  mud,  sand,  or 
rocks  also  makes  a good  deep  water 
anchor. 

If  you  want  a little  extra  insurance, 
wire  a smaller  rock  to  the  chain  be- 
hind the  trap.  A one-  or  two-pound 
rock  is  enough  to  drown  a mink  or 
muskrat,  but  a ten-pound  rock  should 
be  used  for  a beaver.  The  trapped  ani- 
mal will  drag  the  rock  into  deeper 
water  and  drown. 

Most  trapping  books  show  how  to 
make  a slide- wire  drowning  set.  This 
is  the  best  set  to  use  for  raccoon  and 
beaver.  Just  anchor  a heavy- gauge 
wire  on  shore  and  in  deep  water.  Tbis 
is  the  slide  wire.  Use  an  L-shaped  piece 
of  metal  with  a hole  drilled  in  each 
end  to  attach  the  trap  to  the  slide.  The 
L should  face  the  deep  water  with  the 
slide  wire  through  the  top  hole.  This 
will  allow  the  trapped  animal  to  slide 
freely  into  the  deep  water,  but  when 
it  turns  back,  the  L kinks  the  slide 
wire,  preventing  it  from  coming  up. 

All  of  these  drowning  sets  are  easy 
to  make  and,  what  is  more,  they  work. 
If  you  use  them,  you  will  be  learning 
to  trap  humanely — like  the  pros.  And 
you  won’t  be  losing  fur  to  wring-offs 
and  thieves. 


Editors,  Please  Note 

In  response  to  queries  about  reprinting  GAME  NEWS  material:  anything 
written  by  Game  Commission  personnel  (GAME  NEWS  staff  members,  game 
protectors,  biologists,  et  al,  and  “Conservation  News”  items)  may  be  used 
without  written  permission.  Such  items  can  be  identified  by  the  byline.  Credit 
line  and  tear  sheets  appreciated.  Re-use  of  freelance  material  requires  prior 
approval. 
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Although  we  do  not  often 

k dwell  upon  it,  killing  is  going  on 
unabated  in  nature.  I can  see  it  now, 
out  the  window  by  my  desk:  barn 
swallows  looping  through  the  dusk, 
flitting,  juking,  banking,  stalling, 
sweeping  the  air  of  insects. 

The  telephone  line  quivers  as  one 
lands.  The  bird’s  back  is  an  iridescent 
blue-black,  its  forked  tail  delicate  as  a 
butterfly’s  wings.  Its  pinions,  folded 
against  its  body,  are  long  and  narrow 
for  speed  and  maneuverability.  The 
thin,  abbreviated  beak  disguises  a 
huge  insect-scoop  of  a mouth. 

I have  read  that  a swallow’s  eye 
contains  three  foveae.  (The  fovea  is  a 
point  on  the  retina  where  concentrated 
cells  provide  superb  visual  resolution. 
Humans  have  one  fovea  per  eye,  and 
many  birds  have  two,  but  only  a few 
species  of  terns  and  swallows  possess 
three.)  Mobilizing  a swallow’s  eyes 
and  wings  are  split-second  reflexes 
and  a kinesthetic  sense  that  permits 
flight  in  an  obstacle-packed  environ- 
ment. The  result  is  an  engine  of  death 
that,  were  I a fly,  would  terrify  me 
from  my  antennae  to  the  tip  of  my 
abdomen. 

•The  swallow  is  a sleek,  dark  won- 
der, but  it  is  not  alone  in  its  stark  effi- 
ciency. Many  other  animals,  on  all 
levels  of  complexity  and  in  all  habitats, 
are  quite  as  well  equipped  to  capture 
and  consume  living  flesh. 

The  Protozoans 

The  ability  is  present  at  the  bottom 
of  the  evolutionary  ladder.  Among  the 
single-celled  aquatic  animals  known 
as  protozoans,  a tremendous  variety 
of  predators  ply  their  trade.  One  is  the 
amoeba;  in  water,  soil,  or  the  intes- 
tinal tract  of  a higher  animal,  amoebas 
wrap  their  amorphous  bodies  about 
smaller  organisms  and  digest  them. 
Other  protozoans  beat  the  water  with 
hair-like  cilia  to  stir  up  prey  for  feed- 
ing, or  use  tentacles  to  trap  it. 

The  invertebrates,  several  rungs  up 
from  the  protozoans,  are  animals  with- 
out backbones,  including  corals,  jelly- 
fish, sponges,  worms,  molluscs,  and 
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arthropods.  Many  kill  for  a living. 
Among  the  arthropods  are  spiders 
(over  2000  species,  all  carnivorous) 
and  insects,  which  have  evolved  myr- 
iad efficient — and,  to  human  sensi- 
bilities, often  bizarre — adaptations 
for  preying  and  parasitizing. 

Most  of  the  animals  we  commonly 
think  of  as  predators  are  vertebrates: 
fish,  amphibians,  reptiles,  birds,  and 
mammals.  Some  are  immediately  im- 
pressive, like  the  great  white  shark  or 
the  lion.  Some  are  unobtrusive — sala- 
manders, turtles,  toads,  and  the  like. 
Some,  including  many  rodents  and 
birds,  eat  mostly  vegetarian  foods  but 
do  not  hesitate  to  take  animal  protein 
when  it  is  available.  Some  are  social 
hunters,  including  man. 

Evolution  has  modified  the  hunters 
in  two  main  areas:  senses,  for  finding 
and  identifying  prey;  and  weapons, 
for  capturing  and  killing. 

Vision  is  the  paramount  sense  for 
many  predators.  In  birds,  it  is  devel- 
oped to  an  amazing  extent.  Other  fac- 
tors being  equal,  big  works  better  than 
small,  and  the  eyes  of  many  birds  are 
enormous  relative  to  their  body  size. 
Those  of  certain  hawks  and  eagles  ac- 
tually are  larger  than  the  eyes  of  a 
man.  Day  hunters’  eyes  have  high 
proportions  of  cone  cells,  contributing 
to  sharp  vision,  while  light- gathering 
rod  cells  predominate  in  the  retinas  of 
night-hunting  species. 

Predators  relying  on  hearing  often 
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have  large  external  ears  channeling 
sounds  to  large  internal  ears.  Hearing 
may  be  sensitive  over  a wide  range,  or 
tuned  to  a frequency  characteristic  of 
a favorite  prey.  Owls  have  ear  open- 
ings of  different  shapes  asymmetrically 
located  on  the  skull,  an  arrangement 
that  lets  sound  waves  strike  one  ear  an 
instant  before  the  other,  helping  the 
bird  draw  a more  accurate  fix  on  the 
sound  source.  No  doubt  the  champion 
listeners  are  bats,  flying  mammals 
that  hunt  insects  at  night.  A bat  sends 
out  a stream  of  squeaks  too  high- 
pitched  for  human  hearing;  from  air- 
borne prey,  the  squeaks  rebound  to 
the  bat’s  ears,  providing  information 
about  target  flight  speed  and  location. 

In  many  creatures,  the  senses  of 
smell  and  taste  are  closely  allied.  To 
employ  either,  an  animal  collects 
chemicals  from  the  environment  and 
evaluates  them  using  an  organ  of 
taste.  A snake  picks  up  molecules  with 
its  tongue  and  touches  them  to  a sen- 
sory pit  in  the  roof  of  its  mouth;  it  can 
unravel  the  trail  of  its  quarry  in  this 
way.  Sharks  hunt  by  following  traces 
of  fish-skin  mucus  dissolved  in  water. 
Scientists  believe  the  hammerhead’s 
T-shaped  head  helps  it  exploit  its 
chemical  sense  to  the  fullest:  with  one 
nostril  occupying  the  end  of  each  bar 
of  the  T,  the  widely  separated  recep- 
tors triangulate  effectively  to  locate  a 
chemical’s  source. 

While  we  have  no  trouble  compre- 
hending refinements  in  sight,  hearing, 
or  smell,  we  have  a harder  time  fath- 
oming senses  we  do  not  possess. 

Many  snakes  have  evolved  facial  pits 
that  sense  infrared  radiation  emitted 
by  sources  of  radiant  heat.  In  total 
darkness,  a snake  so  equipped  can  see 
its  warm-blooded  quarry  glowing 
against  a cooler  background.  Several 
species  of  fish  can  sense  fluctuating 
electric  currents.  That  consummate 
hunting  machine,  the  shark,  locates 
prey  concealed  under  sand  by  sensing 
electrical  impulses  generated  by  the 
hapless  hider’s  nerves  and  muscles. 

If  intelligence  is  effectively  gathered 
and  the  chase  or  ambush  a success,  the 


predator  makes  a kill.  Nature’s  basic 
killing  implement  is  a hard,  sharp  ob- 
ject modified  for  maximum  efficiency. 

The  killing  arms  of  a praying  mantis 
are  a good  example.  Each  has  a coxa, 
corresponding  to  our  upper  arm,  and 
a femur,  like  our  forearm.  Beyond  the 
femur  is  the  tibia,  which  resembles  a 
long  hand  linked  to  the  forearm  by  a 
double-jointed  wrist.  The  mantis  holds 
its  limbs  in  a tight  “N”  against  its 
breast,  creating  a pious  aspect.  But 
when  the  hunter  strikes — guided  by 
its  huge,  multifaceted  eyes  — its  limbs 
flash  out  in  almost  a straight  line  to  its 
prey,  then  snap  back,  trapping  the 
victim  on  those  murderous  spines  be- 
tween femur  and  tibia.  The  effect  is 
like  a straight  razor  flicking  out  and 
back,  opening  and  closing  a shade  too 
fast  for  the  eye  to  follow. 

Many  predators  kill  with  their 
clawed  feet.  Claws  are  made  of  kera- 
tin, a tough,  fibrous  protein  from 
which  reptilian  scales,  bird  feathers, 
and  mammalian  hair  also  derive.  A 
bear’s  long,  non- retractile  claws  make 
excellent  digging  and  fishing  tools  as 
well  as  killing  weapons,  serving  the 
animal’s  omniverous  habits.  The  re- 
tractile claws  of  a bobcat  snag  prey 
and  hold  it  for  the  heavy  canine  teeth 
to  finish.  A falcon  applies  the  force  of 
its  flight  to  drive  needle-sharp  talons 
into  the  vitals  of  prey. 

The  Hunters’  Teeth 

Hunters’  teeth — indeed,  their  en- 
tire skulls — are  mated  to  the  nuances 
of  predatory  lifestyles.  The  four 
pointed  canines  of  primates,  canids, 
felids,  and  other  mammals  inflict 
deep  penetrating  wounds.  The  skull  of 
the  cheetah  is  honeycombed  with  air 
passages  which  trim  weight  and  maxi- 
mize speed.  Lacking  a sturdy  frame- 
work, the  cheetah’s  short,  light  jaws 
and  teeth  must  be  used  for  neck  biting 
and  suffocating  prey,  rather  than  for 
killing  by  penetration,  the  technique 
employed  by  the  heavier-skulled  lion 
and  tiger. 

A shark’s  backswept,  triangular 
teeth  saw  through  flesh.  Burrowing 
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segmented  worms  impale  other  subter- 
ranean invertebrates  on  fanglike  jaws. 
The  heavy  conieal  cusps  of  hyenas, 
driven  by  massive  jaws  and  muscles, 
grind  bones  to  powder.  A vampire 
bat’s  razor-sharp  incisors  and  canines 
shave  its  victim’s  skin  deep  enough  to 
tap  blood,  but  shallow  enough  to 
escape  immediate  detection. 

Another  list  could  be  drawn  of  the 
species  that  kill  by  injection.  The  best 
known  are  cobras  and  vipers.  In  addi- 
tion to  its  normal  serpent  teeth,  a rat- 
tlesnake has  two  hollow,  hypodermic- 
like fangs  in  its  upper  jaw.  As  the 
snake’s  mouth  opens  to  strike,  the 
fangs  are  directed  outward;  when  the 
jaws  close  and  the  fangs  penetrate 
prey,  a poison  gland  injects  a quick- 
acting toxin  through  each.  Wasps, 
spiders,  tarantulas,  and  ants  kill  by 
injection,  and  sea  anemones,  jellyfish, 
and  men-of-war  use  paralyzing  sting- 
ing cells  to  capture  prey. 

Perhaps  the  strangest  weapon  has 
evolved  in  an  eel,  Electrophorus  elec- 
tricus,  inhabiting  the  silty  waters  of 
South  America’s  Orinoco  and  Amazon 
river  systems.  Much  of  the  eel’s  eight- 
foot  body  houses  electric  organs,  modi- 
fied muscles  which  lack  the  ability  to 
contract,  but  instead  release  their 
energy  as  electricity.  The  electric  eel 
stuns  and  kills  fish  and  amphibians 
with  550-volt  shocks,  and  uses  milder 
jolts  to  locate  underwater  objects. 

As  well  as  possessing  superior  senses 
and  weapons,  killers  are  often  camou- 
flaged. Snowy  owls,  ermines,  and 
polar  bears  are  white  to  match  their 
snowy  haunts.  Leopards’  spots  and 
tigers’  stripes  disrupt  their  body  out- 
lines in  the  leafy  and  grassy  habitats 
they  favor.  Snakes  and  predatory  fish 
are  often  counter  shaded,  their  upper 
bodies  dark,  becoming  lighter  down 
their  sides  and  undersurfaces.  This 
scheme  cancels  out  the  normal  light- 
above,  dark-below  appearance  of  an 
organism,  promoting  a neutral  tone 
that  appears  flat  and  inconspicuous 
from  every  angle. 

The  chameleon,  an  insect-eating 
lizard  of  tropical  forests,  can  actually 


change  its  appearance.  Its  skin  pig- 
ments are  concentrated  in  cells  called 
chromatophores,  which  expand  or 
contract  to  match  the  lizard’s  color  to 
that  of  its  immediate  environment. 
Camouflage  lets  the  chameleon  ap- 
proach prey  and  protects  it  from  its 
own  predators.  A chameleon  even 
uses  its  color  to  regulate  body  tem- 
perature: the  skin  lightens  to  reflect 
hot,  bright  sun,  and  darkens  in  the 
shade  to  soak  up  warmth. 

Some  predators  are  trappers.  Spi- 
ders manufacture  silk,  a strong,  elastic 
material  used  for  a variety  of  tasks,  in- 
cluding the  construction  of  prey-snar- 
ing webs.  The  common  garden  spider, 
Araneus  diademetus,  sits  in  the  center 
of  its  two- foot- wide  trap,  or  hides 
nearby,  maintaining  communication 
to  its  web  with  a single  silk  strand. 
Once  prey  is  trapped,  its  struggles 
alert  the  spider.  The  spider  attacks, 
drives  home  poison-injecting  fangs, 
and  secures  its  victim  with  silk. 

Among  the  most  graceful  predators 
are  those  relying  on  speed.  The  pere- 
grine falcon  reaches  180  mph  in  its  at- 
tack dive;  as  its  velocity  mounts,  the 
bird  grows  more  and  more  stream- 
lined, its  wings  folding  back  and  its 
tail  narrowing  to  reduce  drag.  Lions 
are  explosive,  hitting  35  mph  in  three 
seconds.  Cheetahs  race  up  to  70  mph. 
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covering  over  20  feet  in  a bound.  Sur- 
prisingly, the  sailfish  knifes  through 
its  high-drag  water  environment  al- 
most as  swiftly  as  the  cheetah  races 
across  land. 

Water  is  home  to  a host  of  predators 
which  consume  huge  quantities  of 
tiny  animals,  rather  than  killing  large 
prey.  From  single-celled  protozoans 
one-tenth  of  a millimeter  in  length  to 
50-foot  humpback  whales,  these  ani- 
mals process  water  to  recover  edible 
matter.  Whales  filter  tons  of  minute 
crustaceans,  called  krill,  from  cold 
northern  seas.  Often  a humpback’s 
skin  is  studded  with  barnacles,  filter 
feeders  on  a smaller  scale.  Inland, 
shoveller  ducks  strain  invertebrates 
from  the  water  with  their  outsize 
bills. 

Another  class  of  predators  relies  on 
social  hunting  to  procure  food.  When 
animals  group  together,  they  achieve 
several  advantages:  heightened  aware- 
ness from  more  than  one  set  of  sense 
organs;  increased  killing  ability,  per- 
mitting attack  on  larger  prey;  and 
efficient  specialization  of  labor.  Hunt- 
ing dogs  kill  in  packs  and  share  the 
spoils;  when  late-arriving  pack  mem- 
bers beg  for  food,  early  feeders  regur- 
gitate it  for  them.  Pelicans  hunt  in 
formation,  herding  fish  for  easier 
catching.  Lions  drive  prey  to  pride 
members  lying  in  wait.  Certain  insects 
— ants,  bees,  and  wasps — show  ex- 
treme socialization,  with  individuals 
automatically  giving  up  their  lives  to 
defend  the  colony. 

There  is  one  social  hunter  that  is 
neither  swift  nor  well-camouflaged. 
He  does  not  possess  keen  senses,  his 
claws  are  rudimentary,  and  his  teeth 
are  weak.  Yet  this  predator,  man,  has 


become  the  top  predator  on  the  planet. 

It  was  only  10,000  years  ago,  an  in- 
finitesimal period  in  the  scheme  of 
evolution,  when  Homo  sapiens  began 
giving  up  its  hunter-gatherer  existence 
for  a more  sedentary  life  of  stock  rais- 
ing and  farming.  Today  only  about 
250,000  people,  0.003  percent  of  man- 
kind, remain  hunters  and  gatherers. 
Scattered  from  the  tropics  to  the  polar 
regions,  they  live  in  harmony  with 
their  environment.  They  hunt  through 
cooperation,  and  by  using  tools:  fire, 
clubs,  knives,  spears,  harpoons,  bows 
and  arrows. 

It  is  not  the  hunter-gatherer,  but 
civilized  man  who  has  forced  change 
on  the  Earth — change  that  has,  al- 
most without  exception,  made  sur- 
vival more  tenuous  for  hunters  and 
non-hunters  alike.  Man  intrudes  on 
the  wilderness;  removes  natural  habi- 
tat for  farming,  city  expansion,  road 
building,  and  dam  construction;  dis- 
rupts local  environments  by  introduc- 
ing exotic  creatures;  and  deals  death 
by  releasing  toxic  chemicals  and  radia- 
tion. 

Evolution  has  equipped  hunters 
with  efficient  senses,  weapons,  ruses, 
and  strategies.  An  evolution  of  thought 
by  Homo  sapiens — and  a constructive 
response  to  that  evolution — is  the  only 
hope  for  preserving  predator  and  prey, 
and  for  saving  life  as  nature  has  given 
it  to  us. 

Persons  interested  in  learning  about 
predators  in  greater  detail  should  read 
The  Hunters,  by  Philip  Whitfield,  pub- 
lished by  Simon  and  Schuster,  New 
York.  Much  of  the  information  in  this 
article  is  drawn  from  Whitfield’s  lucid, 
well-illustrated  work. 
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From  arrowheads  to  atomic  missies 

DR.  CLARENCE  N.  HICKMAN 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  from  the  Author 


WHETHER  HISTORY  best  re- 
members Dr.  Clarence  N.  Hick- 
man for  his  contributions  to  rocketry, 
photography  or  music,  he  will  always 
hold  a special  place  in  archery.  And  it 
is  likely  that  his  photographic  disclo- 
sure of  the  speed-blurred  secrets  in  the 
archer’s  paradox  will  continue  to  be 
the  beacon  of  his  contributions  to  the 
sport. 

In  June  of  this  year  I had  several 
hours  to  review  the  remarkable  record 
of  this  many-faceted  scientist  and  in- 
ventor, then  approaching  his  9Ist 
birthday.  Although  legally  blind,  it  is 
only  Dr.  Hickman’s  optical  vision  that 
is  blurred.  The  mind  behind  so  many 
accomplishments  continues  to  vividly 
and  accurately  reflect  the  past. 

We  had  our  discussion  at  The  World 
Archery  Center  near  Marshalls  Creek, 
where  Dr.  Hickman  is  dean  emeritus 

DR.  CLARENCE  HICKMAN  has  distin- 
guished himself  in  many  other  endeavors 
as  well  as  archery. 


— a setting  where  most  of  archery’s 
greats  have  touched  during  its  forty- 
three  years  of  worldwide  service  to 
the  sport.  In  1977  Dr.  Hickman  was 
inducted  into  archery’s  Hall  of  Fame 
along  with  the  founder  of  T.W.A.C., 
Mrs.  Myrtle  Miller. 

Hickman  was  born  to  the  bow  and 
arrow  in  Indiana  where,  as  a child,  he 
and  his  friends  used  umbrella  staves  as 
arrows  and  shot  fish  near  his  home. 
The  problem  of  refraction  bothered 
him  until  he  hit  high  school  math. 
Much  later,  in  1957,  he  wrote  “Aim- 
ing Methods  for  Shooting  Fish”  for 
Archery  Magazine. 

Hickman  left  archery  for  a time  as 
he  struggled  to  get  through  school, 
taking  eighth  grade  twice  because  he 
couldn’t  afford  high  school.  A box 
camera  he  received  for  subscribing  to 
the  “Chicago  Ledger”  started  him  on 
a career  in  photography  which  earned 
him  enough  money  to  complete  his 
high  school  education.  After  gradua- 
tion he  went  on  the  road  for  three 
weeks  as,  “The  Hoosier  Magician.” 
Discovering  that  three  months  of  for- 
mal education  would  qualify  him  to 
teach,  he  attended  Winona  College, 
later  teaching  seventh  and  eighth 
grade  classes  at  $45  a month. 

He  attended  college  during  summers 
until  he  received  his  AR  degree  in 
1914.  He  taught  science  at  Winona 
before  going  to  Clark  University  at 
Wooster,  Massachusetts,  for  his  mas- 
ter’s degree.  Here,  during  World  War 
I,  he  became  acquainted  with  rocket 
scientist  Dr.  Robert  Goddard. 

Dr.  Goddard  was  having  difficulty 
with  a combustion  chamber,  and  he 
elicited  help  from  Hickman  who  lit- 
erally slept  on  the  problem  as  he  had  a 
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dream  which  gave  him  the  solution. 
In  developing  the  combustion  appara- 
tus, however,  a misfire  cost  him  parts 
of  several  fingers  on  his  left  hand  and 
badly  damaged  those  on  the  right.  The 
accident  cost  him  only  a little  over  a 
day  of  work! 

When  funding  for  rocketry  in  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  was  not  forthcoming, 
Hickman  went  back  to  Clark  Univer- 
sity and  obtained  his  doctorate.  He 
was  working  on  submarine  mines  at 
Washington  Navy  Yards  when  he  took 
a position  with  American  Piano  Com- 
pany. 

During  this  period  he  met  Dr.  Paul 
E.  Klopsteg,  who  had  developed  a 
photographic  method  for  measuring 
the  speed  of  bullets.  These  two  scien- 
tists had  an  interest  in  archery  that  led 
to  their  publication  of  Archery,  The 
Technical  Side,  which  includes  the 
now-famous  photos  revealing  the  phys- 
ical changes  an  arrow  goes  through 
upon  release  of  the  bow  string.  The 
photos,  taken  at  a speed  of  4000  frames 
a second,  were  made  possible  by  using 
a Hickman  modification  of  Klopsteg’s 
technique. 

Additional  photos  of  the  release  re- 
vealed that  the  string  does  roll  off  the 
center.  Pressure  of  the  arrow  against 
the  side  of  the  bow  causes  the  bow 
hand  to  move,  and  the  arrow  immedi- 
ately takes  a concave  bend  before 
bending  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Further  oscillations  depend  upon  the 
spine  of  the  arrow  and  how  well  it  is 
tuned  to  the  bow. 

Of  course  the  photographic  experi- 
ments were  made  with  the  traditional 
longbow.  Modern  bows  and  improved 
arrow  material  greatly  reduce  the  dis- 
tortions of  today’s  arrows,  but  inertia 
of  the  shaft  itself  still  causes  consider- 
able bending  before  it  straightens  to 
the  target. 

Dr.  Hickman  took  issue  with  the  fa- 
mous longbow  which  had  made  the 
English  military  masters  of  the  Euro- 
pean continent.  In  his  theory,  later 
proven,  the  raised  belly  of  the  slender 
bow  caused  too  much  compression  of 
the  wood  without  releasing  the  poten- 


tial energy.  Hickman  constructed  a 
“rectangular”  limb  which  would  maxi- 
mize utilization  of  the  stored  energy 
upon  release.  He  carried  this  develop- 
ment further  in  building  recurve 
bows. 

Although  Dr.  Hickman  had  shot 
competitively  without  distinction,  he 
was  driven  from  active  archery  be- 
cause of  charges  of  professionalism.  As 
a result  he  was  not  active  in  archery 
clubs  in  his  middle  years.  However, 
when  Ed  and  Myrtle  Miller  called  a 
meeting  of  archers  to  form  a club  in 
the  New  York  City  area,  Hickman  at- 
tended. From  that  session  came  the 
New  York  Archery  Club.  Later,  Hick- 
man became  president  of  the  Eastern 
Archery  Association  and  of  the  Metro- 
politan Archery  Association  in  New 
York  City.  In  a history  of  the  now 
defunct  association  Hickman  states, 

OR.  HICKMAN  at  his  induction  into  Arch- 
ery’s Hall  of  Fame  with  Myrtle  Miller,  co- 
founder of  The  World  Archery  Center,  and 
Earl  Hoyt,  Jr.,  bow  manufacturer. 
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patented  a deviee  for  ereating  sheets 
of  glue-impregnated  silk  which  were 
sold  to  tackle  manufacturers  across 
the  country.  From  the  time  he  went 
into  production  until  the  silk  supply 
was  cut  off  by  the  war  with  Japan,  he 
made  1700  of  these  sheets,  enough  to 
back  almost  12,000  bows. 

At  the  close  of  the  war.  Dr.  Hick- 
man found  that  Fortisan,  a commer- 
cial filament  made  from  regenerated 
cellulose,  was  superior  to  the  silk  he 
had  used.  He  went  back  into  produc- 
tion in  1946  and  continued  until  the 
war  in  Korea  cut  off  the  availability 
of  Fortisan,  which  was  also  used  to 
make  lightweight  fabric  for  para- 
chutes, clothing  and  similar  products. 
During  this  period  the  Hickmans  pro- 
duced over  4000  Fortisan  sheets, 
enough  to  back  some  30,000  bows. 
Dr.  Hickman  does  concede  that 
today’s  glass  is  a superior  product  for 
use  in  manufacturing  bows. 


DR.  HICKMAN  shows  one  of  his  many  innovations,  a longbow  with  Fortisan  backing,  an 
improvement  over  rawhide  and  silk  for  bow  backing. 


“When  1 joined  ...  I think  there  were 
only  three  men  who  shot  a bow  that 
was  strong  enough  that  they  could 
shoot  point  blank  at  a target  100  yards 
away.  And  there  wasn’t  a single  one  of 
those  bows  that  pulled  less  than  75 
pounds.  When  1 got  through  with  de- 
velopments to  which  1 contributed, 
you  could  do  that  same  thing  with  a 
30-pound  bow.  And  you  can  today.” 
Dr.  Hickman  became  convinced 
that  rawhide,  commonly  used  for  bow 
backing,  kept  the  wood  from  splinter- 
ing but  did  nothing  to  improve  the 
cast.  In  the  early  ’30s  he  had  the  idea 
of  using  silk  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
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OF  ALL  of  Dr.  Hickman’s  accomplishments, 
teaching,  he  feels,  is  the  most  important. 


Hickman’s  love  for  archery  is  possi- 
bly best  evidenced  by  his  continued 
interest  in  the  sport  even  when  he  was 
in  charge  of  all  rocket  development  in 
the  United  States.  He  did  considerable 
design  and  inventive  work  on  rockets, 
recoilless  guns,  flame  throwers,  ba- 
zooka rockets  and  airplane  rockets. 
He  also  developed  an  8 millimeter, 
6000-frame-per-second  movie  camera 
for  photographing  rockets  in  flight. 
This  was  followed  by  a Ribbon  Frame 
Camera  which  replaced  the  former. 

It  is  significant  that  Dr.  Hickman 
lists  a Presidential  Medal  for  Merit 


Award  for  Rocket  Development  Ser- 
vices with  his  honorary  doctor’s  degree 
from  Tella-Wooket  Archery  School 
(now  The  World  Archery  Center). 
To  accompany  the  medal.  President 
Harry  S.  Truman  issued  a citation 
relating  the  great  contribution  to  war 
armaments  made  by  this  man  who 
also  signifieantly  improved  one  of  the 
most  primitive  arms  known  to  man. 

Dr.  Hickman’s  last  official  position 
was  assisting  “in  the  marriage  pro- 
gram of  atomic  warheads  to  guided 
missiles.’’  He  lists  archery  first  among 
his  hobbies,  followed  by  photography, 
magic,  fishing,  archaeology,  geneal- 
ogy and  technical  studies  of  bows  and 
arrows.  He  somehow  found  the  time 
to  write  thirty-one  technical  articles 
and  sixteen  historical  articles  on  ar- 
chery which  were  carried  in  such  di- 
vergent publications  as  Journal  of  Ap- 
plied Physics,  Journal  of  the  Franklin 
Institute,  and  Archer’s  Magazine,  and 
he  maintained  a collection  of  books 
and  magazines  on  archery  which  grew 
into  what  he  believes  was  the  largest 
private  collection  on  the  subject  in  the 
United  States  before  it  was  donated  to 
Indiana  University.  He  also  holds 
seventy-four  patents,  two  of  which  in- 
volve archery. 

Despite  his  varied  interests,  when 
asked  which  facet  of  his  long  and  illus- 
trious life  was  most  meaningful  to 
him.  Dr.  Hickman  answered  without 
hesitation:  “Teaching.” 

Dr.  Hickman  resides  at  Jackson 
Heights,  New  York. 


The  Game  Commission  is  permitted  to  accept  donations  of  money  or  land 
from  any  person,  association,  corporation  or  firm.  Contributions  are  tax 
deductible.  Funds  received  go  toward  purchasing  State  Game  Lands,  which 
are  used  by  hunters  and  non-hunters  alike,  and  for  other  wildlife  management 
uses.  Persons  or  organizations  who  make  such  donations  show  their  sincere 
interest  in  and  support  of  conservation  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Game 
Commission  expresses  its  gratitude  for  their  contributions. 
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What’s  Needed  for  Whitetail  Accuracy? 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


Y BODY  ACHED  from  head  to 
toe,  and  my  nose  ran  like  a rain- 
filled  creek.  The  frosty  morning  air 
kept  the  thermometer  hovering  around 
15  degrees.  I sure  didn’t  feel  like  hunt- 
ing. Between  wiping  my  nose  on  my 
leather  glove  and  stifling  coughs,  I 
had  little  time  to  watch  the  hollow 
below  for  a doe.  By  mid-morning,  I 
was  wondering  if  I had  all  my  senses. 
Obviomsly  double  pneumonia  was  only 
inches  away. 

But  my  temperature  fell  quickly 
and  even  my  nose  dried  up  when  five 
deer  appeared  some  300  yards  below 
me.  They  were  moving  toward  me, 
and  I could  see  open  spaces  about  200 
yards  away.  Exactly  what  I wanted. 
All  I had  to  do  was  make  certain  one 
of  the  deer  was  legal.  The  Model  700 
Remington  7mm  Express  was  right  on 
the  money  at  200  yards  with  the  new 
Remington  150-grain  cartridge.  As  1 
studied  the  approaching  deer  through 
the  Weaver  V7  scope,  I knew  this  was 
the  shot  I had  prepared  for. 

Breathing  on  the  Eyepiece 

1 rested  the  rifle  against  a tree, 
checking  occasionally  on  the  moving 
deer.  My  physical  condition  made  it 
difficult  to  hold  the  gun  steady,  and 
the  effort  made  my  breath  come  in 
spurts.  1 didn’t  realize  I was  making  a 
costly  mistake:  1 was  breathing  hot  air 
smack  onto  the  eyepiece!  When  a deer 
stepped  into  a small  clearing,  1 found 
to  my  dismay  1 couldn’t  see  through 
the  scope. 

To  compound  the  situation,  1 
rubbed  the  eyepiece  with  my  gloved 
index  finger,  which  did  nothing  more 
than  smear  the  lens.  1 finally  cleared 
the  eyepiece  with  my  handkerchief 
and  got  a shot  at  the  last  deer  in  the 
herd,  but  to  no  avail.  It  was  a clean 
miss. 


Later  in  the  afternoon,  I made  a de- 
cent shot  on  a walking  doe  at  about  55 
steps.  Three  does  caught  me  by  sur- 
prise, and  by  the  time  my  aching  body 
could  put  everything  together,  the  last 
deer  was  entering  a thicket  of  red 
brush.  I managed  to  put  the  150-grain 
bullet  through  the  rib  cage  for  a clean 
kill,  but  I’d  rather  have  connected  on 
the  long  shot.  It  would  have  tested  the 
load  more. 

I’m  constantly  asked  by  big  game 
hunters  to  write  about  whitetail  ac- 
curacy. There  is  a lot  of  confusion 
today  about  the  question  of  deer  rifle 
accuracy.  I think  it’s  safe  to  say  this 
subject  is  being  over  emphasized.  The 
minute-of-angle  syndrome  actually 
makes  some  hunters  feel  inferior  if 
they  are  not  carrying  a rifle  that  will 
put  all  its  shots  into  one  inch  or  less  at 
100  yards.  This  is  ridiculous! 

On  the  shot  I missed  at  about  200 
yards,  and  on  the  one  I connected 
with  at  55  yards,  practically  any  one 
of  the  5,000-1-  rifles  I’ve  fired  over  the 
bench  rest  would  have  been  accurate 
enough  to  put  a bullet  into  a vital 
area.  I had  shot  the  new  7mm  Express 
about  forty  times  from  the  benchrest, 
and  I can’t  remember  whether  I tested 
it  for  group  potential  or  not.  I knew 
my  shots  would  be  under  250  yards, 
and  even  if  the  rifle  had  only  a 4-inch 
group  potential  at  100  yards,  I would 
still  be  on  the  safe  side.  Truth  is,  there 
are  few  modern  big  game  rifles  that 
won’t  shoot  3- inch  groups  or  less. 

Too  many  Pennsylvania  hunters  are 
fretting  over  how  tight  a group  their 
rifles  will  shoot  from  the  bench  when 
they  should  be  practicing  from  the 
offhand  position  and  learning  how  to 
estimate  range  correctly.  On  a very 
long  shot,  even  with  a rifle  that  will 
make  the  magic  minute  of  angle,  a 
hunter  can  miss  a deer  completely  if 
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he  misjudges  the  range  by  75  yards.  I 
think  the  time  has  come  for  all  of  us  to 
put  things  in  their  proper  perspective 
and  get  down  to  reality. 

To  start  with,  the  deer  rifle  is  not 
built  specifically  for  accuracy.  Conse- 
quently, it  can’t  be  expected  to  per- 
form like  a target  outfit.  Its  first  re- 
quirement is  to  deliver  a large  enough 
bullet  with  sufficient  velocity  to  pro- 
duce adequate  killing  power  when  it 
reaches  the  target.  There’s  no  sensible 
reason  under  the  sun  that  says  it  has  to 
shoot  like  a varmint  rifle.  I’ll  go  a 
large  step  farther  and  say  that  even  if 
it  did,  little  would  be  gained. 

I think  that  puts  things  in  their  pro- 
per perspective,  and  getting  down  to 
reality  clearly  shows  it  isn’t  just  the 
accuracy  potential  of  the  rifle  and 
load  that  makes  the  kill,  it’s  the  skill  of 
the  hunter  and  his  ability  to  shoot.  A 
friend  of  mine  has  a Model  94  Win- 
chester 30-30  that  doesn’t  even  boast  a 
scope.  Yet  he  can  put  five  shots  in  a 
two-gallon  oil  can  at  100  yards,  stand- 
ing, sitting  or  kneeling,  and  it  doesn’t 
take  him  all  day  to  do  it.  Given  half  a 

THE  INCREASE  in  varmint  shooting  has 
made  hunters  more  accuracy  conscious. 


chance,  he  seldom  misses  getting  a 
deer.  He  knows  his  rifle  and  how  to 
shoot  it. 

Possibly  the  tremendous  increase  in 
varmint  shooting  over  the  last  three 
decades  has  changed  the  thinking  of 
the  majority  of  hunters.  Varmint 
shooting  calls  for  accurate  rifles.  Ear- 
lier, small  game  hunting  with  the 
shotgun  and  big  game  hunting  with 
the  centerfire  rifle  dominated  the 
scene.  Varmint  shooters  were  a dis- 
tinct minority.  But  suddenly  the  pic- 
ture changed,  and  varmint  shooting 
and  varmint  rifles  hit  the  shooting 
fraternity  with  a bang.  The  heavy 
barrel  varmint  rifle  came  into  exis- 
tence along  with  the  home  reloading 
outfit,  and  group  shooting  replaced  a 
couple  of  shots  at  a tin  can  behind  the 
camp  or  barn.  The  tight-shooting  var- 
mint rifle  showed  the  hunter  what  ex- 
cellent field  accuracy  was,  but  it  also 
placed  an  unreasonable  requirement 
on  its  big  brother. 

I’m  not  sure  there  is  a way  of  deter- 
mining the  accuracy  requirements  for 
the  deer  outfit.  When  I ran  my  sight- in 
range,  once  in  a blue  moon  a rifle 
would  hit  the  bench  that  scattered  its 
shots  like  a shotgun  charge.  There  was 
no  pattern  to  its  group.  One  shot 
would  be  five  inches  high  and  the  next 
would  be  six  inches  to  the  side — either 
side.  A bullet  might  go  up  or  down, 
over  or  across.  The  whole  thing  was  a 
guessing  game.  I didn’t  know  what 
was  wrong  with  such  a rifle,  but  I did 
know  its  performance  was  unpredict- 
able and  that  I wouldn’t  have  carried 
it  into  the  woods  on  a bet.  Fortu- 
nately, such  examples  were  uncom- 
mon. Today,  they’re  rare. 

Since  the  one-holer  or  minute-of- 
angle  group  seems  to  be  the  only  cri- 
terion many  hunters  use  today  to 
judge  a rifle’s  accuracy  ability,  it 
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FAMILIARITY  with  your  rifle’s  capabilities  at  various  distances,  gained  through  practice, 
is  more  important  than  the  group  size. 


might  be  wise  to  take  a quick  look  at 
the  size  of  the  target.  I’ve  never  meas- 
ured the  fatal  area  on  a deer,  but  I 
don’t  think  anyone  will  disagree  that 
the  ribcage,  chest  and  neck  offer  a 
much  larger  target  than  a woodchuck. 
The  fatal  area  on  a broadside  deer 
probably  measures  twelve  inches  high 
by  eighteen  inches  long,  and  the  chest 
area  itself  is  larger  than  a common  pie 
plate. 

Therefore,  a rifle  that  scatters  its 
shot  over  a 3-  or  4-inch  circle  at  100 
yards  would  not  put  the  hunters  at  a 
great  disadvantage  even  at  400  yards 
if  he  knew  how  to  compensate  for 
bullet  drop  beyond  the  normal  zero 
range.  But  miscalculating  the  distance 
would  destroy  the  effectiveness  of  any 
rifle  regardless  of  how  small  a group  it 
made  at  100  yards. 

I implied  earlier  it  might  be  wise  to 
get  back  to  basics,  and  this  puts  us 
right  back  in  the  learning  category.  I 


recall  numerous  occasions  when  the 
shooter  could  not  get  the  full  potential 
from  his  rifle.  There  were  many  rea- 
sons for  this,  but  inexperience  or  lack 
of  practice  was  the  paramount  factor. 
It  was  as  plain  as  the  nose  on  your  face 
the  shooter  just  didn’t  know  how  to 
get  off  a well-aimed,  well-timed  shot. 

Heavy  Recoil 

A good  portion  of  hunters  who  had 
been  lulled  into  believing  the  Magnum 
cartridge  was  a sure  road  to  success 
discovered  heavy  recoil  kept  practice 
sessions  few  and  far  between.  A 
shooter  must  enjoy  shooting  a rifle  to 
get  the  most  from  it.  No  one  can  relax 
and  concentrate  on  the  sight  picture 
and  trigger  squeeze  if  he  knows  his 
body  is  about  to  be  rocked  with  recoil. 
For  these  hunters,  owning  a Magnum 
with  its  extra  power  is  more  of  a psy- 
chological benefit  than  one  that  will 
produce  results  in  the  woods. 
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People  who  write  about  guns,  my- 
self included,  have  been  guilty  of 
creating  a misconception  about  accu- 
racy in  the  big  game  rifle.  I know  this 
wasn’t  intentional  nor  was  it  supposed 
to  be  misleading.  But  since  World 
War  II,  article  after  article  has  extolled 
the  virtues  of  the  accurate  rifle.  Ar- 
ticles on  big  game  hunts  mentioned 
shots  that  ranged  up  to  700  yards. 
There’s  no  question  that  the  reader 
has  been  inundated  with  accuracy- 
oriented  articles. 

I think  this  stemmed  from  the  fact 
that  most  gunwriters  can  vividly  re- 
call the  days  when  big  game  rifles 
weren’t  as  accurate  as  today.  We  still 
seek  pre-war  models  for  nostalgic  rea- 
sons, but  we  have  to  admit  the  bulk  of 
those  rifles  didn’t  have  the  built-in  ac- 
curacy of  the  modern  version. 

Accuracy  in  all  types  of  rifles  has 
come  a long  way  in  the  last  twenty 
years.  Not  only  have  new  and  better 


manufacturing  techniques  improved 
the  score  on  the  target,  better  bullets 
have  enhanced  all  rifles.  In  part,  we 
owe  much  of  this  to  the  dedicated 
benchrest  shooter  who  spent  years  in 
the  quest  for  accuracy.  This  particu- 
lar group  of  skilled  shooters  relent- 
lessly pursued  every  aspect  of  gun 
building,  bullet  making,  and  reload- 
ing to  shrink  groups  tighter  and 
tighter. 

Today,  the  vast  knowledge  gained 
from  the  military,  computers,  plus 
other  sophisticated  electronic  equip- 
ment, allows  the  flight  of  the  bullet  to 
be  studied  as  if  in  a laboratory.  Years 
back,  getting  a velocity  reading  re- 
quired technicans  and  expensive 
equipment,  and  there  was  little  guar- 
antee of  dependable  results,  but 
today’s  mass-produced  chronographs 
are  dependable,  simple  to  use,  and 
don’t  cost  a small  fortune. 

I know  I have  erred  by  over-stress- 


DON  AND  GREG  POGSON,  of  Norma-Precision,  discuss  the  new  manufacturing  tech- 
niques which  have  improved  the  quality  of  today’s  ammunition. 
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ing  the  importance  of  accuracy  and 
insisting  that  the  only  good  rifle  is  a 
“very  accurate”  one.  I still  lean  in  that 
direction  due  to  my  love  for  precision- 
shooting rifles  for  squirrels  and  chucks. 
However,  this  attitude  might  have  left 
the  impression  I won’t  carry  a big 
game  rifle  that  won’t  keep  all  its  shots 
in  a quarter  at  100  yards.  That  is  not 
the  case,  and  my  practice  sessions 
with  the  big  game  rifles  I intend  to 
hunt  with  are  more  for  familiarity 
(setting  the  correct  eye  relief,  getting 
accustomed  to  the  trigger,  etc.)  than 
tests  to  see  how  small  a group  the  rifle 
will  produce. 

First  and  foremost,  big  game  hunt- 
ing accuracy  requirements  must  be 
understood.  It’s  a known  fact  that  big 
game  hunting  conditions  do  not  offer 
the  comfort  of  the  benchrest  nor  the 
stability  of  a varmint  hunter’s  shoot- 
ing rest.  Deer  and  bear  hunting  in 
Pennsylvania  are  normally  done 
under  trying  conditions,  from  bad 
weather  to  the  lack  of  experience  with 
the  rifle  being  used.  It’s  a sad  com- 
mentary that  literally  thousands  of 
hunters  take  to  the  woods  on  opening 
day  with  rifles  that  are  strangers  to 
them.  But  when  they  miss  a shot,  it’s 
the  rifle’s  fault — every  time! 

I can  recall  many  instances  when 
rifles  were  brought  to  my  shooting 
range  for  a “final”  decision.  The 
future  of  that  particular  rifle  as  a big 
game  outfit  literally  hung  on  how  I 
felt  it  shot  from  the  rest.  It  was  always 
interesting.  The  owner  would  actually 
breathe  a sigh  of  relief  if  the  group 
stayed  in  the  2-inch  class,  but  frustra- 
tion and  despair  spread  all  over  his 
face  if  the  group  swelled  much  above 
that.  There  would  be  pure  disbelief  in 
his  eyes  when  I would  insist  his  scat- 
tering rifle  had  all  the  requisites  for  a 
fine  deer  outfit. 

To  show  how  poorly  his  rifle  shot, 
one  exasperated  gentleman  covered 
the  group  with  his  folded  wallet.  The 
wallet  barely  covered  the  group,  but 
it  measured  only  3x4  inches,  which 
meant  the  group  was  no  larger  than  4 
inches  at  100  yards.  He  quickly  asked 


what  it  would  be  at  longer  ranges.  He 
felt  it  would  miss  by  a mile. 

I explained  that  a 4-inch  group  at 
100  yards  would  be  approximately  8 
inches  at  200,  12  inches  at  300,  and  16 
inches  at  400  yards.  I also  explained 
that  even  at  400  yards  many  of  its 
shots  would  be  well  within  the  16-inch 
circle,  and  that  a group  of  that  size 
would  fit  nicely  on  the  side  of  a deer. 

My  advice  is  not  to  discard  any  deer 
rifle  because  it  leaves  reasonable  gaps 
between  the  bullet  holes.  It’s  better  to 
work  with  the  rifle  until  it  is  certain 
the  gaps  are  the  rifle’s  fault  and  not 
the  shooter’s.  It’s  very  possible  a 5-inch 
group  will  suddenly  shrink  to  3 inches 
or  less  once  the  guy  behind  the  stock 
knows  how  to  shoot. 

I expect  to  hunt  this  coming  season 
with  a Remington  788  chambered  for 
the  new  7mm-08  cartridge.  By  the 
time  I reach  the  deer  woods,  I will 
have  fired  three  or  four  boxes  of  fac- 
tory ammo  through  it.  The  scope  will 
be  properly  set  for  me  and  I will  have 
learned  the  trigger  pull  to  the  enth 
degree.  I will  be  familiar  with  every 
aspect  of  that  particular  rifle.  I won’t 
worry  whether  it  has  a I-  or  4-inch 
group  potential.  Either  will  do  the 
job.  I’m  a little  tired  of  all  the  “accu- 
racy” talk  about  big  game  rifles.  While 
it  makes  good  conversation,  it  has  little 
real  meaning  in  the  big  game  hunting 
realm.  Whitetail  accuracy  doesn’t 
come  solely  from  the  rifle.  It’s  a result 
of  the  interworking  of  rifle,  ammo 
and  hunter.  But  the  hunter  plays  the 
major  role. 
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Steel  vs.  Lead — Robert  L.  Smith  and 

Tom  Roster MAR 

The  Rifle  Barrel — Don  Lewis MAR 

The  Testing  Bench — Don  Lewis APR 

High  Velocity  Means  High  Pressure — 

Don  Lewis MAY 

The  Varmint  Hunter — Don  Lewis JUN 

Steel  Shot — What  Choke? — 

Herman  Brockstruck JUL 

The  Training  Gun — Don  Lewis JUL 

Cartridge  Boot  Hill — Don  Lewis AUG 

Some  Thoughts  on  the  Flintlock — 

Don  Lewis  SEP 

About  Groups — Don  Lewis  OCT 

The  Squirrel  Outfit — Don  Lewis NOV 

What’s  Needed  for  Whitetail 

Accuracy? — Don  Lewis DEC 


Outdoor  Wildlife  Learning — 

Bill  Einsig ALL  MONTHS 

In  the  Wind— Toni  L.  Williams.  . . JAN,  FEB, 

MAR,  APR,  MAY, 


JUN,  JUL,  AUG 
PGC  Annual  Report — 7/1/78  to  6/30/79  . . JAN 
Big  Game  Trophy  Scores,  1979  Program  . . FEB 
Hunting  Accidents  Halved  in 

20  Years — Chuck  Fergus FEB 

A Look  at  SGL  277 — William  Branigan  . . MAR 
Advanced  Hunter  Education— 

John  C.  Behel  APR 

Clearcuts,  Wildlife  and  False 

Assumptions — Bryce  L.  Hall  MAY 

1980  Report  to  the  Pa.  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs — Harvey  A.  Roberts  JUN 
Division  of  Game  Management  Report — 

DaleE.  Sheffer JUN 

Division  of  Land  Management  Report — 

Jacob  I.  Sitlinger JUN 

PEEC — a Hands-On  Experience — 

Wendolyn  E.  Tetlow JUL 

Zoning — A New  Approach  in 

Pennsylvania  Waterfc^wl  Seasons — 

Fred  E.  Hartman OCT 

Of  Rabbits  and  Habitat — A Long-Term 

Look — Ken  Sadler OCT 

Be  a SPORT  . . . Lends  Us  a Hand — 

Willis  A.  Sneath NOV 

Cooperation  Wins — John  A.  Booth NOV 

Report  to  the  Pennsylvania  Federation 
of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs — 

Glenn  L.  Bowers DEC 

DGP  DIARY 

DGP  Diary — Bob  MacWilliams  . . . JAN,  FEB, 
MAR,  APR,  JUN,  JUL, 
SEP,  OCT,  NOV 


HUNTING 


Late  Seeison,  Late  Morning- 

Chuck  Jones  JAN 

Point-Blank  Blackie — Frank  Crispin JAN 

Top  Trophies  of  1979  Scoring  Program  . . , FEB 

New  Record  Whitetail FEB 

How  I Got  the  Biggest  Blackie — 

Sereck  Sandoe FEB 

Never  Underestimate — Frank  Jackson  . . . FEB 
It  Happens  to  Others,  Not  Me — 

Bruce  A.  Alesi FEB 

Thief  in  the  Snow — Bernard  L.  Raymond  . FEB 
70-Pound  Trophy — George  H.  Block  III  . . FEB 
A Woman’s  First  Year  Hunting — 

Cheryle  Q.  Weigner  MAR 

Spruce  Run  Reverie — S.  R.  Slaymaker  II  . MAR 
The  Reflective  Pause— 

Ritchie  R.  Moorhead MAR 

Gunning  for  Gobblers — Thad  Bukowski  . . APR 

The  Value  of  a Trophy — Dave  Wolf APR 

Our  Five-Hour  Turkey — 

Gregory  A.  Schneider MAY 

Cabin  Morning — Janice  Frazier MAY 

Trial  and  Error — Mostly  Error — 

Tom  Betts MAY 

The  Short  Side  of  100  Yards — 

Regis  P.  Doran,  Jr JUL 

Make  a Friend  for  Hunting — 

George  H.  Block  III JUL 

Even  One  is  Too  Many — 

Dimitri  G.  Zaimes AUG 

Memories — Scott  L.  Steiner AUG 

The  Fever  Never  Dies — Dave  Wolf AUG 

From  That  First  Shot  . . . 

You’re  Committed — Gayle  Giza AUG 

The  Shanty  Boss — George  Dolnack AUG 

Turkeys  Are  the  Best  Teachers — 

Donald  J.  Shaw AUG 


DECEMBER,  1980 
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Rock  Field  Doves — David  R.  Thompson  . . SEP 
Fall  Turkey  Hunting  Primer — 

Shirley  Grenoble SEP 

Whitetails — Thomas  H.  Newcomb SEP 

Stillhunting  Revisited — Paul  J.  Rundell  . . OCT 

One  Day  in  a Million — Joe  Hilbert  OCT 

1910 — My  First  Rabbit  Hunt — 

R.  A.  Anthony ^ NOV 

One-On-One — Richard  Tate NOV 

Black  Monster  of  the  Promised  Land — 

Tom  Fegely NOV 

The  Craziest  Deer  Drive  Ever — 

Edward  F.  Rivinus DEC 

Echoes  of  a Shout  from  the  Past — 

Ann  M.  Hocker DEC 

Old  Big  Foot  Buckie — Judith  Vitale DEC 

My  Homecoming  Buck — 

George  J.  Venesky,  Jr DEC 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Snowshoeing — The  View  From  On  Top — 


Howard  A.  Bach JAN 

Spreading  the  Good  Word  About 

Shooting — John  C.  Benyo  FEB 

Maurice  Broun,  1906-1979 — 

Clifford  L.  Jones MAR 

If  the  Cabin  Could  Only  Talk — 

Bill  Ingham APR 

Gun  Control  and  All  That  Jazz — 

Howard  A.  Bach APR 

Carl  Bernosky,  Jr. — National  Rifle 

Champion — Dave  Ruckle MAY 

Penn’s  Woods — 1910 — R.A.  Anthony JUN 

1980  Antlerless  Deer  Permit  Changes — 

Kenneth  L.  Hess JUL  & SEP 

New  Roles  for  Outdoorsmen  in  the  ’80s — 

Jim  Hayes JUL 

Saga  of  the  Carefree  Cottontail— 

DGP  T.  R.  Littwin JUL 

Hunting  and  Fishing  Clubs  as  Woodland 
Managers — Donald  F.  Dennis  and 

Tbomas  W.  Birch  JUL 

Some  Technical  Aspects  of  Hearing 

Protectors JUL 

Sitting  Ducks — Bill  Pennewill  JUL 

First  Steps  of  a Backpacker — 

Michael  K.  Simmons AUG 

Hello,  Pennsylvania!  — 

Sandra  Van  Vlymen  AUG 

September — a Time  of  Transition — 

Roy  H.  Brown  SEP 

Guilty] — John  Badger OCT 

NATURAL  HISTORY 

Nature’s  Way — Frank  Ogrin APR 


Nature’s  Delight:  Common  Blue  Violet — 


Connie  A.  Mertz MAY 

The  Eastern  Coyote — Helen  McGinnis 

and  Dr.  John  L.  George JUN 

The  Long-Eared  Owl — Carsten  Ahrens  . . .JUN 
Woodcock — The  Upland  Mystic — 

A1  Shimmel SEP 

Pennsylvania’s  Eagles — Flying  Higher 

Than  Ever — Michael  Puglisi SEP 

RESEARCH 

Where  Are  All  the  Rabbits? — 

Jack  M.  Giles JAN 

How  Do  You  Handle  a Hungry  Bear? — 

Gary  L.  Alt FEB 

The  Facts  About  Turkey  Trapping — 

Gerald  A.  Wunz MAR 

Relocating  Nuisance  Bears — Gary  L.  Alt  . MAR 
Preliminary  Results  of  1979  Bear 

Harvest — Gary  L.  Alt APR 

What  Price  Spring  Gobbler  Season? — 

Arnold  H.  Hayden  APR 

Grouse  Management  Update — 

Steve  Liscinsky MAY 

Pennsylvania’s  “Cub  Law”  Controversy — 

Gary  L.  Alt  JUN 

Hunting  Vulnerability  of  Bears — 

Gary  L.  Alt JUL 

Factors  Affecting  Bear  Harvests— 

GaryL.  Alt AUG 

Pennsylvania  Bear  Harvest  Trends — 

Gary  L.  Alt SEP 

Black  Bear  Management;  Past,  Present 

and  Future — Gary  L.  Alt OCT 

Turkey  Trapping  and  Transfer:  1979-80 

Update — Dale  E . Sheffer OCT 

Home  Range  and  Movement  of 

Pennsylvania  Black  Bear — Gary  L.  Alt . NOV 
1979  Small  Game  Harvests  in 

Pennsylvania — William  K.  Shope NOV 

Rate  of  Growth  and  Size  of  Pennsylvania 
Black  Bear — Gary  L.  Alt DEC 


THORN  APPLES 

Thornapples^ — Chuck  Fergus  . .ALL  MONTHS 
TRAPPING 

Trapline  Tips — Jack  Weaver  . . ALL  MONTHS 

Fur  Shed— Jack  Weaver FEB,  APR,  JUN, 

AUG,  OCT,  DEC 
Trapping  Roosevelt  State  Park — 

Jack  Weaver MAR 

Fox  Trapping  Fever — 

Warren  G.  Winters MAY 

Houseboat  Memories — W.  E.  Briar OCT 
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GAME  NEWS 


NOT  ALL  GAME  LAW  VIOLATIONS  ARE  INTENTIONAL 

AS  A SERVICE  TO  COMMONWEALTH  SPORTSMEN,  GAME 

NEWS,  IN  COOPERATION  WITH  THE  DIVISION  OF  LAW  ENFORCEMENT, 

TAKES  THIS  MEANS  TO  BRIEFLY  CLARIFY  SOME  OF  THE  MOST 

FREQUENTLY  MISUNDERSTOOD  OR  LEAST  KNOWN  GAME  LAWS 


QUESTION  - 

WHERE  DOES  A GROUP  PUT 
A ROSTER  IF  THEY  DRIVE  TO 
THEIR  DEER  HUNTING  AREA 
HAVE  NO  CAMP 

ANSWER  — 

ONE  COPY  MUST  BE  CARRIED 
BY  THE  GROUP'S  CAPTAIN 
AND  THE  OTHER  MUST  BE 
PLACED  IN  THE  VEHICLE 
SO  THAT  IT  CAN  BE  READ 
FROM  OUTSIDE  THE  CAR. 


QUESTION  — 

WHO  OWNS  PENNSYLVANIA'S 
WILDLIFE  RESOURCES? 


ANSWER  — 

NO  ONE  ! IT  IS  HELD  IN  TRUST 
AND  MANAGED  FOR  ALL  THE 
PEOPLE  BY  THE  GAME  COMMISSION. 
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GAME  NEWS 
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Says  Merry  Christmas 
All  Year  Round 


1 Year (12  Big  Issues) 
only  $4.00 

3 Years  (36  Big  issues) 
only  $10.50 

GAME  INEWS 

PEI>nSYLVAniA  GAME  COMMISSION 
Box  1567.  Harrisburg.  Pa.  17  120 
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